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83d  CONGRESS 
•  1st  Session 


H.  R.  5710 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0E  EEPEESENTATIVES 

June  15, 1953 

Mr.  Chiperfield  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1953”. 

5  Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

6  Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 

7  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

8  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

9  “AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

10  “Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

I 


2 


1  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 

2  exceed  $2,079,689,870  to  he  available  under  section  101 

3  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe), 

4  of  which  not  less  than  50  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 

5  only  for  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 

6  2  (b)  ;  $305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section  201  (re- 

7  lating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  ; 

8  $1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301  (relating 

9  to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  ; 

10  and  $15,000,000  to  he  available  under  section  401  (relating 

11  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America)  .” 

12  Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

13  Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
H  (a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
15  amended  by  adding  after  section  540  the  following  new 
1®  section : 

11  “Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

1®  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 

19  exceed  $200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

20  101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 

21  assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  to 

22  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to 

23  defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the 
21  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
25  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 
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1  (b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  m- 

2  serting  after  section  101  the  following  new  section: 

3  “Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

4  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be 

5  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 

6  transfer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed 

7  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France  of  artillery,  am- 

8  munition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French 

9  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2) 

10  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United 

11  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 

12  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

13  (c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  in- 

14  serting  after  section  303  the  following  new  section : 

15  “Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

lb  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be 

17  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
13  transfer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,- 

19  000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  and 

20  services  (as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense 

21  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required 

22  by  and  are  made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 

23  port  of,  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 

24  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  such 

25  Associated  States.” 
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1  Chapter  III— Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

2  Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 

3  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 

4  by  adding  after  section  541  the  following  new  section : 

5  “Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

6  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 

7  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons 

8  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 

9  Act  or  to  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section 

10  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act:  Provided ,  That, 

11  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President 

12  shall  determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance 

13  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in  further- 

14  ance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense 

15  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  provided  further, 

16  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the  President 

17  shall  determine  ( 1 )  that  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared 

18  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the 

19  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the 

20  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such 

21  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Mutual 

22  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  con- 

23  tained  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 

24  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limit- 

25  ing,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  542  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$43,792,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa)  ;  $72,100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support,  economic 
and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  Latin  America) .” 

Chapter  V — Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 
Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section  206 
(relating  to  refugees)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
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1  not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 

2  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 

3  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 

4  the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 

5  and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main- 

6  taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The 

7  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 

8  ment  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  pro- 

9  visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be 

10  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 

11  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 

12  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 

13  section.” 

14  Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan. — Section  302  (re- 

15  lating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 

16  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

17  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 

18  (c),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 

19  new  subsection  ( b )  : 

20  “  (b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India 

21  and  Pakistan,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

22  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,- 

23  400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 

24  specify  (which  shall  include  conditions  and  assurances  to 

25  enable  the  countries  designated  in  this .  subsection  to  make 
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greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in 
cooperation  with  each  other) ,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  such  countries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and 
political  stability  therein.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  except  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  he  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  601.  Movement  of  Migrants.— Section  534 
(relating  to  the  movement  of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion.” 

Sec.  602.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  543  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
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priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under  sec¬ 
tion  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.” 

Sec.  603.  Children’s  Welfare. — The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
544  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  604.  Ocean  Freight. — Section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  shipments) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency. — Section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean  relief) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 
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(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000 
for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,500,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40,750,000”. 

Chapter  VII— Further  Changes  in  Existing 
Mutual  Security  Legislation 

Sec.  701.  Pacific  Pact. — Section  2  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Con¬ 
gress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  South  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  the  participation  therein  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  702.  Transfers  of  Funds. —  (a)  Section  101 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “granted  pursuant  to”  both 
times  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 
available  under”,  and  (2)  by  striking  “this  section”  out  of 
the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  546 
of  this  Act”. 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  “pursuant  to  section  201”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “under  section  201”. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (1), 
201,  301,  and  401  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that 
section;  and  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a) 
(2),  203,  302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among 
such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  funds  available  under  the  section  to  which 
they  are  transferred.  The  determination  of  amounts  author¬ 
ized  to  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
without  reference  to  any  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
continued  available  pursuant  to  section  546  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  703.  Unexpended  Balances.— The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  545  the  following  new  section: 
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“unexpended  balances 

“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  para¬ 
graph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  704.  Escapees.— Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title 
I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (l)  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly” 
before  the  word  “determined”,  (2)  by  inserting  “or  any 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia” 
immediately  after  “Austria”  and  before  “and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”,  and  (3)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and  to  the  securit}^  of  the  United  States”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”. 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(but  not 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea)  ”. 
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Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general 
provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs. — Amend  section  504  (d) 
(relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1954,  the  number 
of  United  States  citizens  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  shall  be  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  June  30,  1953. 

“(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the 
appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  b}^  this  Act,  and 
the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crat¬ 
ing,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 
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“(3)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  over¬ 
seas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  he  in  the 
aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  on  January  31,  1953,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crat¬ 
ing,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“  (4)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction 
to  be  effected  in  each  agency  under  paragraph  (3),  the 
determination  as  to  which  individual  employee  shall  he  re¬ 
tained  shall  he  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

“(5)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause 
studies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

“(6)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of 
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military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection: 

“  (A)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged  before 
July  1,  1953, 

“(B)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were 
in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“(C)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters 
established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds— Amend  section  513  (b) 
(relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  he  expended,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
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such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(c)  Repeal. — Repeal  section  516. 

(d)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  520  (relating  to 
investment  guaranties)  to  read  as  follows: 

“guaranties 

“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  he  available  for  making 
guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of 

the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  511  of  this  Act.” 

(e)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section 
530  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program)  by  striking  out  “twelve  months”  and  “twelve- 
month”  wherever  appearing  therein,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  “twent}^-four  months”  and  “twenty-four-month”, 
respectively. 

(f)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  after  section  546 
the  following  new  section: 

“underdeveloped  areas 

“Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any 
economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from 
those  authorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under 
either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that 
before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries 
in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director 
will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

(g)  Use  of  Local  Currency. — 

(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 
521  (relating  to  administrative  expenses). 

(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following  new  section: 
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“united  states  use  of  foreign  currency 
“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  to  be  appropriated  are  authorized  to  be 
increased  by  amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States)  : 
Provided ,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  use,  without  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 
against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

(h)  Near,  East  Refugees— Add  after  section  548  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  arid 
stability  of  the  Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in 
general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey 
to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recommendations  for 
seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these 
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1  refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources  of  the  area, 

2  including  its  water  resources. 

3  “(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the 

4  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 

5  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 

6  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

7  and  shall  keep  these  committees  constantly  and  fully  in- 

8  formed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

9  visions  of  this  section.” 

10  Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 

11  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended 

12  as  follows : 

13  (a)  Excess  equipment.— Immediately  before  the 

14  period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (re- 

15  lating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  insert 
1®  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by 
1^  an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

I8  (b)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Amend  section 
408  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

20  paragraph : 

21  “  (4)  The  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual 

22  Security  Act  of  1951  (relating  to  expiration  of  program) 

23  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  transfer,  or  procurement 

24  for  transfer,  under  this  subsection,  of  parts,  components,  and 
2^  equipment  required  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  military 
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1  end  items  (as  referred  to  in  section  506  (c)  of  the  Mutual 

2  Security  Act  of  1951)  previously  supplied  under  this  Act  or 

3  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.” 

4  (c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — Amend 

5  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales 

6  of  military  equipment)  by  striking  out  “such  nation”  and  by 

7  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “such  nation,  or  international  military 

8  organization  or  headquarters,”. 

9  (d)  Loans  of  equipment— Amend  section  411  (d) 

10  (containing  definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

11  “  (d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service, 

12  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  as- 

13  sistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 

14  poses  of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 

15  equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  test  and 

16  study  purposes.” 

17  Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic 

18  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503- 

19  1519 ) ,  are  further  amended  as  follows : 

20  (a)  Teem  of  guaeanties. — Amend  section  111  (b) 

21  (3)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by  striking  out  “which  guaran- 

22  ties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the 

23  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 

24  thereof  “which  guaranties  shall  be  limited  to  terms  not  ex- 

25  ceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance”. 
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(b)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  111  (b)  (3)  (v) 
(relating  to  guaranties)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “par¬ 
ticipating  country”  the  following:  “or  by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  civil  disorder”. 

(c)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso 

of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds) 

by  striking  out  “shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account”, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “prior  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only 
for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States”. 

(d)  Use  of  Local  Currency— Amend  section  115 
(h)  by  striking  out  “including”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “and,  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS*  Senate  passed  USDA  appropriation  bill.  President  approved  3rd  supplement 
al  appropriation  billo  Senate  committee  reported  bill  to  transfer  surplus  wheat  to 
Pakistan*  Senate  committee  reported  bill  extending  mutual  security  program  for  I95I+, 
pnd  then  referred  it  to  Armed  Services  Committee 0  Senate  received  committee  report 
investigating  importation  of  Canadian  food  wheat*  Sen.  Williams'  inserted  total  CCC 
expenditures  and  losses  since  1933*  House  completed  final  congressional  action  on 
Extension  Service  consolidation  bill*  House  passed  trade  agreements  extension  bill* 
House  committee  ordered  reported  mutual  security  bill*  Conferees  agreed  on  bill  amend¬ 
ing  leave  law*  Sen.  'Welker  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  prohibit  blending  of  un¬ 
fit  wheat#  Rep0  Burleson  introduced  bill  authorizing  CCC  to  transfer  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  to  MSA*  Rep.  Dague  introduced  bill  amending  Federal  Seed  Act, 

SENATE 


Tl.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  195^4 ->  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill, 

H,R*  5227  (ppc  6679-717)o  Sens,  Young,  Ferguson,  McCarthy,  Kundt,  Aiken, 
Russell,  Hayden,  and  McCarran  were  appointed  conferees  (p.  6717)* 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments  in  addition  to  the  committee  amendments* 
By  Sen,-.  Thye,  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  (RIJA,  Title  II)*  from  '#,250,000  to  (#,290,000  to 
provide  for  a  market  news  and  statistical  service  for  the  turkey 
industry  (ppi  668I4.— # )  0 

By  Sen*  Watkins,  to  add  an  item  of  10,000  for  acquisition  of  land 
to  facilitate  control  of  soil  erosion  and  flood  damage  in  the 
Cache  National  Forest,  Utah  (ppc  6711-12 )*, 

Sen,  Williams  proposed  an  amendment  to  make  the  advance  authorization  for 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  the  crop  year  l(#h  6llj.0,000^000p  and 
to  reduce  "the  maximum  amount  of  individual  payments  from  1,S>00  to  1,000„ 

Sen, 'Russell  proposed  a  substitute  amendment  to  increase  the  authorization  to 
6225,000,000*  On  a  38“36  vote  the  Senate  agreed  to  substitute  the  Russell 
amendment  for  the  Williams  amendment.  However ,  the  substitute  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  tie  vote,  38-380  Sen.  Williams  then  proposed  an  amendment  to 
make  the  advance  authorization  ill#, 000,000,  This  amendment  was  rejected, 

22-51*  (pp*  6686-707.) 


-2- 


w- 


Rejected,  the  following  edditidlihl  amen&rmitss  :  ._  * 

By  Sen©  Monroney,  to.‘  increase  -flood  prevention;  from  .,>7*000,000  to 
•  &L2. 000*000..  the  amotiftt  df  tie  origirtal  budget  estimate  (pp®  6707- 

•  -  n)o  ■  •  1  -  v-  •  -  .)•  •  t 

By  Sen© •  Young  (on  behalf of  .the.  committee  and  under  a  motion  to  sus¬ 
pend  ' the  '' ru3.es ) *  to'' Vrovide  that 'the- additional  amounts  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  may  be 'distributed  in  any  State  or 
Territory*  in  addition  to  other  sums*  except  that  not  over  2C$ 

,  '.  could  be  distributed  to  any  one  State  (pp©  6713~lb)e 


2,  FOREIGN  AID©.:The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported -with  amendments. 

.  * ,  > S *  2112* -to  provide  for  the  transfer  of.  price-support,  yrheat  to  Pakistan 

■ « *  *  *  (S *^ppt ©  UoU).  (p«  663 7)o- 

f^r##(??s^The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  (during,  recess  on  June  13)*  an 
original. bill*  So  2128*  extending  the  mutual  security  program  for  195b  (S* 

Rep t«  U03)>  (p0.  6637 )  o  This  bill.  was.  tHerTref erred,  to  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  in,  order,  that  an  examination  may  be  made  of  the  arms  features  of  the 
.bill  (p©  6658)©.  , .  .  ..  . 

■  3v  CCC-  OPERATIONS©  Seri©  Williams.  inserted  the  Budget  Bureau* s  letter  outlining  0 
-  ‘'total  CCC  expenditures  and  losses  since  its  inception  in  1933  (pp©  6717-8 )0 

kc  WHEAT- IMPORTS*.  Received  a  report  on  hearings  held  to  date  by  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  investigating  the  importation  of  feed  wheat  from 
Canada  (S*  Rept©  blO)  (p0  666l)© 

5©  PERSONNEL©  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ments  S*  163b*  to  facilitate  civil-service  appointment  of  persons  who  lost  op-’ 
portunity  therefor  because  of  service  in  the  armed  farces  after  June  3°*  1930* 
etc©  (S©  Repto  b05)  (p©  6661 )© 

6®  WAR  POAERS©  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S#  1237*  to  ex¬ 
tend  title  2  of 'the  First  Aar  Parers  Act  (contract  authority  of  the  President) 
through  June  30*  195b  (3©  Rept„  b07)  (p©  6661)® 

7o  TREATIES®  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  J*  Res®  1*  wbic{~ 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  restrict  the  President’s  treatymaking  power* 
accompanied  by  minority  and  individual  views  (S®  Repit.  bl2)  (p„  6661)© 

i  *  %  - 

8*  FOREIGN  POLICY;  FARM  PRICES*  Sen©  Wiley  inserted  his  speech  made  before  the 
Wiss  Republican  Convention  urging  support  for  the  Administration’s  foreign 
policy  and  claiming  the  Administration  has  given  most,  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  declining  farm  prices  (pp®  66?2-b)a  : 


9o  ELECTRIFICATION;  RECLAMATION*  Sen.  Kefauver  inserted  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  101  signatories  representing  farm  groups  and  others  protesting  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  abandonment  of- the  Hells  Canyon  project  and  urging  the  Corps  of 
Engineers*  Reclamation  Bureau*  and  USDA  to  oppose  the  Idaho  Power  Company’s 
plan  before  the  FPC  to  construct  smaller  dams  (pp©  6678-9)© 

10®  HOUSING*  INTEREST*  RATES®  As  reported  (see  Digest  106)*  S»  1993  (1)  makes  the 
maximum  interest  rates  for  the  various  mortgage  insurance  programs  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  consistent  with  each  other ;  (2)  revises  the  maximum 
interest  rate  on  direct  veteran  home  loans  under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment 
Act  of  19bb*  as  amended*  so  as  to  conform  to  the  maximum  interest  rate  far 
guaranteed  loans  under  that  act;  (3)  clarifies  the  Veterans*  Administrator’s 


?V'.‘ 


PUBLIC  LANDS#  •,  Passed  -wit  Lout  amendment  H#R#  1308/  to  amend  the  Color  of  Title 
'  Act  (p#  6729.)*  >.  fXv  ...  lA-"-: 


20o  LOBBYING#  Received  the  compilation  of  all  registrations  and  quarterly  reports 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1953  filed,  by  persons  engaged  in  lobbying  activities 

(pp*  6782-816)# 

21#  IANQ.  TRANSFER  j  RESEARCH#  Both  I  loupes  received  from  this  Department  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  the  Secretary  to  convey  to  N*  C.  a  tract  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13U  acres,  together  with  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  which 
BPISAE  has  -been  using,  as  cotton  field  station;  to  House 'Agriculture  Committee  ■ 
7  and  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (pp0  6779,  6658}#'  •  , 


/.m  V  .•  •  :  •  •  .v  - .  , 

BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE.  PRESIDENT 


22#  'PERSONNEL#  3#  1870,  to  extend  the  time  of  the  Committee  on  Retirement  Policy 
for  Federal  Personnel  for  its. report  to  Congress  from  Dec.  31,  1953/  to  Jun© 

«v.;:  30,  ’195b#  Public  Law  5U,  83rd  Cong#,  approved  June  6,  1953. 

D v  '  . 

23 0  FLOOD  CONTROL#'  S#  261,  approves  the  Connecticut  River  Flood  Control  Compact# 

.  .  Public  Law  5 2?  83rd' Cong#,  approved  June  6,  1953*  v.  '  • 

2l*»  APPROHII  AT  IONS  #  H.R#  U66U,  3rd  supplemental  appropriation '/bill,  1953*  Public 
Law  59,  83rd  Cong#,  approved  June  15,  1953#  For  items  included  in  this  Act 
for  IjSDA  see  Digest  106#  .  •  u<  /  ■ ;  •  .  7.  •. 

,--V  -  ■■  >  >  .  •  ■  '  '  '■  ■  '  l  ’  '  ' 

■;  -s,  ,  ■  ITELB  IN  APPENDIX  •  ;  .  .  -A 

25#  LIVESTOCK#  Rep#  ISLller  inserted  Secretary  Benson1  s  speech  before  the.  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  *  Ass *n#  discussing  some  of  the  pr  oblems  ,  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  the  Departments  program  to  alleviate  the  "cost-price  squeeze  which  has 
.  been  hurting  , agricult ure"  (pp#  A3oO£-7)» 


26#. POSTAL  RATES o  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep#  Hagen  opposing  the  proposed  increase 
in  postal  rates  and.  inserting  his  press  statement  on  this  subject  (p#  A36l9)» 


27*  TVA,  Sen#  Kefauver  inserted  a  Teijn, 'Railroad  and  Public  .Utilitl.es  Commission 
,  letter  opposing  proposed  reduction  in  TVA  appropriations  i-p.  A363O)# 

'.  •„  Extension, of  remarks  of  Rep.  Frazier  stating  that  many  of  the  “original 

TVA  objectives  as  defined  by  Congress  have  been  substantially  achieved"  and 
opposing  proposed  appr opr iat i on  reductions  (pp«  A3669-70)# 


28#  BUTTER#  Sen.  .Thye  inserted  a  Washington  Post  editorial,  "Europe  Farm  Editors 
Miss  Their  Butter,"  outlining  visits  of  16  European  farm  editors  to  -see  how 
American  farmers  .make  x^se  of  news  and  information  disseminated  by  farm  pub¬ 
lications  (p.  A3 638)# 


29.  ./BED  .CONTROL#  Sen#  Mundt  -inserted  a  Farm  Journal  article  .describing  the  weed  •-/ 
control. program. in  S#  Dak#  (p#  A3dhl)#  ,  .A  .•■>••• 

30#  G'OVERHIvEiT  ECONOMY#  Sen#  Hart  in  inserted  his  recent  speech  outlining  programs 
■  ,  for, an  expanding  economy  and,  stating  that,  the  "new-.administration  is  putting 
all  its, effort  into  the  job  of  getting  the  Nation  back  on  a  sound  financial 
footing"  (pp#  A361i5-6)(»  \  ...  .  .  ,  ‘  ' 


authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  to  vary  the 
rates  below  the  maximum  as  well  as  up  to  maximum;  and  {h)  extends  for  1  year 
the  direct  home  loan  program  vdth  an  additional  olOO  million  authorization  to 
be  made  available  at  the  maximum  rate  of  025  million  per  calendar  qrarter*  | 

HOUSE 

11,  EXTENSION  SERVICEo  Idssed  without  amendment  S,  1679,  to  consolidate  Extension 

Service  authorizations  (pp0  6727-29).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President a 

12,  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Passed,  by  363-35,  without  amendment  H.R.  5U95,  to  extend  the 

President’s  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  (pp.  6731-7U). 
(For  summary  see  Digest  107.)  The  debate  included  discussions  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  foreign  trade  to  agriculture o 

13,  FOREIGN  AID,  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  hot 

actually  report)  H.R.  5710,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  (?•  D556)8  The 
Committee 'was  given  oer mission  until  midnight  to  file  its  reoort  on  this  bill  £ 

(p.  6731).  , 

llic  PERSONNEL,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  "conferees,  in  executive  session, 
reached  agreement  on**,  H,R,  U65U,  providing  for  exemption  from  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  of  certain  officers.  Major  agreements  of  the.  conferees 
are  as  follows: 

"1,  Top  Government  positions  of  Cabinet  rank,  and  such  others  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate  (with  the  exception  of  postmasters,  U*3,  attorneys,  and 
marshals),  would  be  removed  from  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951)  this 
will  not  affect  leave  accrued  by  such  personnel  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation;  and  *  ' 

"2,  The  so-called  Thomas  leave  rider  would  be  repealed  as  of  June  30,  1953, 
and  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  'would  be  amended  so  as  to  limit 
future  total  accruable  leave  and  total  lump-sum  cash  payment  to  30  days." 


l5o  APPROPRIATIONS,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  off 
H,R.  5690,  second  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  195U  (p.  6779). 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Veterans !  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Selective  Service  System, 

Received  from  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  estimates  for  the 
executive  branch  for  195U;  to  Appropriations  Committee  (H.  Doc,  176)  (p,  6779). 
This  docuiaent  includes  the  estimate  of  6350,000  for  defense  production  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  Department* 


16,  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  H.R,  1991,  reLating  to  certain  construction-cost  adjustmaits  at  the  Green¬ 
fields  division  of  the  Sun  River  irrigation  project,  Mont,  (H,  Rent*  55U) 

(p»  6779)o 

17.  TRANS  PORT AT ION,  The ' Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 'Committee  reported  with 

amendment  H.R,  3792,  to  authorize  the  ICC  to  revoke,  etc,,  water  carrier 
Certificates  and  permits  under  certain  conditions  (H,  Rept.  557)  (p*  6779). 

*  *7  ’  -«■  I 

18®  WAR  POWERS,  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R,  2557,  to 
continue  title  2  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  (contract  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  through  June  30,  195U  (H,  Rept.  558)  (p.  6779). 
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and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr-  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.  R.  5710. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  275  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows :  — 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H. 
R.  5495)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall'  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
-  except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  an 
amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  title  II  of 
the  bill,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
but  such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mi-.  Smith]  and  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  which  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5495)  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  H.  R. 
5495  proposes  to  extend  that  authority 
until  June  12,  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  reported  this  measure 
practically  unanimously,  which  clearly 
indicates,  I  believe,  that  there  will  not  be 
much  opposition  to  the  rule  or  to  the  bill. 
Another  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  from  6  to  7  members. 

This  is  not  exactly  an  open  rule, 
neither  is  it  exactly  a  closed  rule.  It  is 
what  you  might  probably  consider  a 


limited  rule.  It  gives  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the 
right  to  offer  amendments  and  it  also 
gives  a  clear-cut  vote  on  the  so-called 
Cooper  amendment  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Tariff  Commission  from  6 
to  7  members.  This  was  the  main  point 
J.n  controversy,  and  I  repeat  that  it  gives 
jthe  membership  an  absolute  vote  on  that 
fcuestion. 

I  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  inform 
Ihe  House  that  no  motion  to  strike  out 
she  last  word  is  in  order;  therefore  de¬ 
bate  on  the  so-called  Cooper  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  title  II  will  be  limited 
to  10  minutes,  5  minutes  for  and  5  min¬ 
utes  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  direct  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  lamentable 
plight  in  which  the  classified  civil-serv¬ 
ice  employees  and  faithful  postal  work¬ 
ers  find  themselves. 

The  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 
people  in  these  groups.  In  the  case  of 
certain  skilled  artisans  and  production 
workers,  it  has  delegated  this  authority 
to  wage  boards  who  can  act  to  adjust 
salaries  on  their  own  initiative,  subject, 
of  course,  to  certain  limitations  of  law. 
People  employed  in  those  fields  know  to 
whom  to  go  with  their  pleas  for  relief. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  classified 
employees  or  postal  workers.  They 
must  come  to  a  Congress  worried  by 
the  momentous  affairs  of  the  day  who 
have  a  tendency  to  consider  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  secondary  to  more  pressing 
problems. 

It  means  little  to  us — just  another 
chore,  another  bill  to  pass — but  to  our 
employees  it  means  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  happiness,  contentment,  and  a 
full  life  and  living  debt  ridden  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  poverty. 

Never  in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here  have  we  ever  granted  our  loyal, 
hard-working  Government  workers  a 
salary  increase  in  keeping  with  the  ever- 
rising  cost  of  living.  We  have  tempo¬ 
rized.  We  have  turned  to  expediency  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

We  have  lagged  in  their  salary  ad¬ 
justments.  We  have  pursued  the  un¬ 
realistic  policy  of  letting  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  run  away  ahead  of  their  salaries  and 
then  only  partially  closing  the  ever- 
widening  gap. 

An  upward  salary  adjustment  for  clas¬ 
sified  employees  and  postal  workers  is 
now  overdue.  In  justice  to’  them  we 
should  act  at  once. 

Our  pennywise  and  pound  foolish  pol¬ 
icy  is  undermining  the  morale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  workers.  We  have  sniped  at 
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the  fringe  privileges  that  they  once  en¬ 
joyed  through  the  adoption  of  riders  on 
appropriation  bills.  We  have  caused  con¬ 
fusion  in  their  minds  by  the  introduction 
of  other  riders  that  would  destroy  the 
implied  guaranties  of  tenure,  one  of  the 
baits  we  hold  out  to  get  people  to  enter 
Government  service,  riders  that  would 
substantially  abolish  job  rights,  includ¬ 
ing  veterans’  preference. 

The  newspapers  say  that  we  are  shoot¬ 
ing  for  a  July  31  adjournment.  If  this 
is  the  case  it  is  all  the  more  reason  that 
we  should  act  with  dispatch  on  thi3 
problem  so  important  to  so  many. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  worker  in  the  middle  bracket 
trying  to  maintain  a  home  and  a  family 
in  the  proud  American  tradition.  Ana¬ 
lyze  the  cost  of  living  of  this  group. 
Compare  it  with  their  salaries.  I  had  a 
survey  made  by  postal  workers  some  time 
ago.  We  found  75  percent  of  them  had 
to  supplement  their  incomes  with  either 
outside  jobs  or  have  their  wives  work. 
This,  you  will  agree,  is  not  a  happy, 
wholesome  condition. 

These  people  feel  frustrated.  They 
know  not  to  whom  to  turn  except  to  us 
and  we  find  ourselves  too  busy  to  give 
their  just  case  the  prompt  attention  it 
warrants. 

They  cannot  strike  as  can  employees 
of  industry.  Why  the  very  officers  of 
their  organizations  or  unions  cannot 
officially  be  recognized  by  the  heads  of 
several  agencies  of  Government.  We 
should,  at  least,  accord  them  this  privi¬ 
lege  so  that  they  would  then  have  a, 
spokesman  to  plead  their  cause. 

Let  us,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  plight  of  our  faithful  em¬ 
ployees  to  a  proper  upward  salary  ad¬ 
justment  and  let  us  act  at  once. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  speak  in  support  of 
this  rule,  which  I  think  is  wisely  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to 
give  the  Members  of  Congress  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5495,  which 
adds  a  seventh  member  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission. 

The  reasons  why  this  extra  member 
of  the  Commission  should  not  be  added 
are  numerous.  I  think  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  that  might  be  pointed  out  to  those 
Members  who  ar$  especially  interested 
in  certain  types  of  temporary  or  inter¬ 
mediate  protection  in,  regard  to  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  in  their  districts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under 
the  bill  as  brought  out  none  of  the  so- 
called  protection  that  was  attempted  to 
be  provided  in  the  original  Simpson  bill 
is  provided  in  this  bill.  The  only  new 
protection  in  the  bill  is  the  addition  of 
a  partisan  member  to  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  in  violation  of  a 
precedent  that  was  established  in  1916 
and  has  been  in  existence  through  some 
20  years  of  Democratic  administration 
and  12  years  of  Republican  administra¬ 
tion. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  that  if  this  provision  is 
adopted  into  law  it  is  going  to  work  great 
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hardship  and  embarrassment  upon  their 
Republican  President  and  upon  them  as 
Members  of  Congress,  because  it  is  going 
to  mean  that  more  and  more  cases  are 
going  to  have  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  where  he  will  have  to  reverse 
the  action  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  means  you  are  going  to  have  a 
bad  situation  all  the  way  through  in  the 
sense  that  you  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  ask  the  President  to  uphold  the 
Tariff  Commission,  but  the  President  is 
going  to  have  to  reverse  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  line  with  his  announced  policy 
of  working  for  the  establishment  of  a 
better  system  of  world  trade  and  the 
elimination  of  barriers  that  now  exist. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  good  politics  from 
any  standpoint. 

COMMISSION  PACKING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  in  H.  R. 
5495  to  add  a  seventh  member  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  a 
bold  and  unconcealed  attempt  to  pack 
the  Commission,  which,  if  successful, 
would  destroy  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  established. 

The  Commission  has  been  bipartisan 
for  the  37  years  since  its  inception,  and 
now  a  small  group  of  determined  protec¬ 
tionists  want  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  alter  the  Commission  from  a 
6-man  factfinding  body  to  a  7-man,  par¬ 
tisan,  political  body. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1916  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  permanent,  nonpartisan 
agency  to  assist  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  making  and  executing  tariff 
legislation  by  providing  a  disinterested 
investigation  of  the  economic  facts — re¬ 
gardless  of  tariff  policy.  It  was  needed 
to  reduce  the  impossible  burden  of  work 
and  extraparliamentary  pressures  on 
congressional  committees  formerly 
charged  with  both  policy  and  detailed 
rate-fixing.  The  first  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  F.  W.  Taussig,  properly  set 
the  tone  of  objectivity  when  he  said,  in 
1917: 

Our  essential  task,  then,  is  to  act  as  the 
servants  and  assistants  of  Congress.  We  are 
to  gather  and  prepare  information,  to  sift 
the  essential  from  the  nonessential.  We 
shall  bend  our  utmost  endeavors  to  be  ex¬ 
haustive  in  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time 
brief  and  discriminating  in  statement.  As 
regards  advice,  we  must  be  sparing,  since  ad¬ 
vice  must  often  rest  on  the  basis  of  estab¬ 
lished  fundamental  principles;  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  must  be  settled  not  by 
the  Commission,  but  by  Congress  and  by 
the  public. 

This  general  statement  of  purpose  is  as 
valid  today  as  then. 

When  the  Commission  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  1922  act,  the  Congress  still 
insisted  upon  a  membership  of  6,  not 
more  than  3  of  whom  could  be  of  one 
political  party.  When,  in  the  1930  act, 
the  personnel  was  changed,  bipartisan¬ 
ship  was  retained.  By  packing  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  protectionists  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  they  have  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  Congress  since 
1934 — the  emasculation,  if  not  the  com¬ 
plete  repeal,  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  this  in  the  face  of 
general  two-party  support  of  that  act. 


POLITICAL  DECISIONS 

No  administrative  agency  can  possibly 
decide  for  the  country  what  kind  of  tariff 
policy  it  should  have;  policy  is  set  by  the 
Congress.  But  in  order  to  frame  laws  in 
the  national  interest,  Congress  must 
know  the  economic  facts,  as  uncolored  as 
possible  by  demands  of  special  interests. 
Moreover,  the  application  of  policy  to 
specific  cases  is  highly  technical  and  de¬ 
mands  expert  investigation.  Can  any¬ 
one  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  economic  facts  would  fluctuate 
with  the  changes  in  political  majority  of 
the  seven-man  Commission? 

In  the  37  years  of  its  existence,  no 
one  has  seriously  questioned  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  bipartisan  Commission.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  addition  of  a  seventh 
Commissioner  would  insure  against  split 
decisions.  Yet,  as  the  minority  report  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  points 
out,  every  single  recommendation  in  es¬ 
cape  clause  proceedings  to  date  has  been 
either  a  unanimous  or  majority  decision. 

Nor  can  this  measure  be  defended  on 
the  grounds  that  the  present  number  of 
members  is  inadequate  to  handle  escape 
clause  proceedings  in  a  period  of  9 
months.  If  the  charge  is  just,  the  situ¬ 
ation  can  be  remedied  easily  enough  by 
the  addition  of  an  even  number  of  new 
Commissioners^  2  or  4  or  6,  thereby  re¬ 
taining  bipartisanship. 

Indeed,  the  creation  of  partisanship 
would  afford  the  strongest  kind  of  in¬ 
centive  for  domestic  interests  to  file  an 
endless  number  of  applications  for  re¬ 
lief  under  the  escape  clause.  There  is 
no  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  President 
would  still  have  the  power  to  reject,  in 
the  national  interest,  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  for  relief — when  it  is 
realized  how  often  the  pressure  would 
be  applied  at  the  White  House  by  a  par¬ 
tisan  commission. 

ANOTHER  DAT 

Those  who  would  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  partisanship  for  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  would  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that,  one  awful  day  when  political  for¬ 
tunes  are  reversed,  the  shoe  will  be  on 
the  other  foot  and  the  balance  of  power 
will  shift  to  the  antiprotectionist  side. 
And  the  worst  feature  in  making  the 
Commission  a  political  football  would 
be  the  resultant  insecurity  for  American 
industry.  Industry  can  adapt  itself  to 
any  system  of  tariff  scheduling  which  is 
reasonably  consistent,  whether  protec¬ 
tionist,  free  trade  or  in  between;  but  in¬ 
dustry  enjoys  no  kind  of  security  under 
tariff  scheduling  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  a  partisan  body  that  changes  with 
each  shift  in  political  power.  The  Com¬ 
mission  would  lose  the  public’s  confi¬ 
dence.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  experience 
of  the  Tariff  Board  established  during 
the  Taft  administration  and  later 
dropped  by  the  incoming  Democrats  who 
viewed  it  as  a  tool  of  Republican  pro¬ 
tectionism. 

The  violation  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  objectivity  would  have  its  reper¬ 
cussions  abroad.  It  would  be  but  one 
more  sign  to  confirm  the  growing  sus¬ 
picion  of  our  allies  that,  far  from  lib¬ 
eralizing  our  trade  policy,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  promised,  we  are  deliberately 
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crawling  back  into  the  shell  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  nationalism. 

On  all  counts,  then,  we  must  preserve 
the  37-year-old,  bipartisan,  fact-finding 
function  of  the  Commission  and  leave 
the  political  decisions  to  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  this  rule.  I  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  the  pending  rule  is 
both  unnecessarily  arbitrary  and  patent¬ 
ly  discriminating. 

First.  There  is  no  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  emergency  to  warrant  setting  aside 
the  ordinary  procedures  of  the  House. 

Second.  There  is  no  excuse  for  depriv¬ 
ing  the  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  their  right  to  discuss,  amend,  and 
otherwise  participate  in  the  drafting  of 
legislation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

The  ills  of  democracy  are  best  cured  by 
more  democracy. 

Here  we  see  the  wholesome  advice  of 
this  great  Virginia  statesman  tossed 
aside  in  order  that  the  Congress,  in  the 
name  of  America,  may  launch  a  program 
reminiscent  of  New  Deal  days,  designed 
to  cure  the  ills  of  the  world  under  the 
flimsy  slogan  of  “More  trade  and  less 
aid.” 

It  is  proposed  to  launch  this  noble  ex¬ 
periment,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  imposing  on 
the  individual  Members  of  the  Congress 
a  gag  rule  that  both  stifles  free  speech 
and  effectively  blocks  any  and  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  legislative  redress  of 
grievances. 

If  this  procedure  is  a  sample  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  action,  which  America  hopes  to 
teach  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  only 
God  himself  can  help  the  free  people 
who  are  harassed  by  the  fear  of  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression. 

The  proposal  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
collusion  between  the  House  leadership 
of  both  major  political  parties.  My 
party,  the  Democratic  Party,  appears  to 
be  more  interested  in  playing  partisan 
politics  over  the  makeup  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  than  it  is  in  safeguarding 
one  of  the  Nation’s  basic  defense  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  welfare  of  its  employees. 
The  information  that  actual  want  and 
starvation  stalks  recentlessly  through 
hundreds  of  mining  communities  In  the 
coal  areas  of  the  Nation — traditionally 
Democratic  territory — seems  less  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  than  the  need  of  supplying 
aid  to  distant  lands. 

It  is  too  bad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
cannot  declare  these  areas,  laid  waste 
by  the  operation  of  our  trade  policies,  to 
be  foreign  territory.  In  that  case  they 
would  not  have  to  petition  the  Congress 
for  relief.  As  Dean  Acheson  used  to  do 
and  as  Secretary  Dulles  now  proposes  to 
do — we  would  Just  carry  it  to  them. 

The  Republican  Party  is  making  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  this  rule  to  silence  its  own 
Members,  a  majority  of  whom  are  bas¬ 
ically  opposed  to  the  idea  of  lowering  our 
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Agriculture  Extension  Service:  S.  1679  (in  lieu  of  H.  R. 
4677),  coordination  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service 
appropriations. 

Sent  to  the  Senate  without  amendment: 

Public  lands:  H.  R.  1308,  to  amend  the  Color  of  Title 
Act. 

Historic  sites:  H.  R.  3581,  to  facilitate  public  partici¬ 
pation  of  sites,  buildings,  and  objects  of  national  signifi- 
'  cance  and  interest. 

Sent  to  the  Senate,  amended: 

Indian  lands :  H.  R.  2231,  authorizing  the  negotiation 
and  ratification  of  separate  settlement  contracts  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  and  the  Crow  Creek 
Reservations  for  certain  Indian  lands. 

Minerals:  H.  R.  2824,  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  tungsten  ores  and 
concentrates.  Pages  6726-6730 

Reciprocal  Trade  Extension:  Passed,  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  363  yeas  to  35  nays,  H.  R.  5495,  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Rejected,  185 
yeas  to  215  nays,  a  recommittal  motion  with  instructions 
to  report  the  bill  back  immediately  with  title  II  deleted. 
Title  II  provides  for  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  from  6  to  7.  An  amendment  to 
strike  title  II  had  previously  been  rejected  while  in  the 
Committee  of  the  V/hole  by  a  division  vote  of  1 15  yeas 
to  152  nays. 

This  bill  seeks  to — 

Extend  for  1  year  to  fune  12, 1954,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Reduce  from  1  year  to  9  months  the  period  within 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  must  make  its  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report  on  applications  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause. 

Increase  the  membership  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  from  6  to  7. 

Establish  a  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
which  will  provide  for  a  thorough  examination  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy. 

H.  Res.  275,  the  rule  under  which  the  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered,  was  previously  adopted.  Pages  6731-6774 

Doctor  Draft:  Adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
4495,  providing  for  induction  of  certain  medical,  dental, 
and  allied  specialists  categories,  and  sent  the  measure  to 
the  Senate.  pageS  6774-6775 

President’s  Message — Veto:  Received  a  veto  message 
from  the  President  concerning  H.  R.  1334,  a  private  bill. 
The  bill  and  message  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  printed  as  a  House  docu¬ 
ment  (H.  Doc.  No.  177)*  Pages  6777-6778 

Lobbyists:  The  compilation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  all  registrations 
and  quarterly  reports  for  the  second  quarter  of  1953  filed 
by  persons  engaged  in  lobbying  activities  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Page*  6782-6816 
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Bills  Referred:  Two  Senate-passed  measures  were  to¬ 
day  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  Pages  6773-6779 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  5  p.  m.  until 
Tuesday,  June  16,  at  12  noon  when  the  Private  Calendar 
will  be  called,  and  the  House  will  consider  H.  R.  5690, 
second  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1954. 

Committee  Meetings 

WHEAT  FOR  PAKISTAN 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
and  Mutual  Security  Director  Stassen  urged  approval 
today  of  the  President’s  recommendation  that  1  million 
tons  of  surplus  wheat  be  made  available  for  Pakistan. 
The  witnesses  stressed  the  urgency  of  the  country’s  need 
for  the  wheat,  pointing  out  that  it  is  famine-ridden  after 
suffering  its  second  consecutive  year  of  drought.  The 
legislation  under  consideration  is  H.  R.  5661,  and  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  measure  will  be  resumed  tomorrow 
morning. 

FARM  CREDIT 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Last  Friday  the  committee 
began  executive  review  of  pending  bills  on  which  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  conducted.  One  measure,  H.  R.  5359, 
relating  to  the  farm-credit  system,  was  considered.  No 
final  action  was  taken,  and  the  committee  recessed  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

RESERVE  OFFICER  PROMOTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  No.  3 
resumed  its  section-by-section  reading  of  H.  R.  1222, 
regarding  annual  determination  in  advance  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Reserve  officers  in  active  status  needed  for  planned 
mobilization  requirements.  The  group  met  on  the 
measure  every  day  last  week.  Adjourned  until  tomor¬ 
row  morning. 

SYNTHETIC-RUBBER  FACILITIES 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  1 
last  Friday  read  for  amendments  H.  R.  5425,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  disposal  of  Government-owned  synthetic-rubber 
plants.  It  will  be  considered  by  the  full  committee  to¬ 
morrow  (Tuesday)  morning. 

VETERANS’  HOUSING— FNMA  EXTENSIONS 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Voted  to  table 
two  joint  resolutions  relating  to  extensions  of  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  authorities  to  certain 
Territories  and  possessions.  The  action  was  taken 
pending  the  forthcoming  public  hearings  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  H.  R.  5667,  to  amend  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  housing. 
These  hearings  begin  tomorrow  morning.  The  two 
measures  set  aside  today  were  S.  J.  Res.  71,  to  extend 
certain  FNMA  authority  to  Guam  and  to  extend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  housing  in  Alaska; 
and  H.  J.  Res.  242,  a  similar  resolution  for  Hawaii. 
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D.  C.  UTILITIES  AND  INSURANCE 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia :  The  Talle  sub¬ 
committee  held  hearings  last  Friday  on  the  following 
bills — H.  R.  5532,  to  modernize  the  charter  of  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.;  H.  R.  4830,  authorizing  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  to  construct  and  operate 
certain  railroad  tracks  and  related  facilities  across  Kenil¬ 
worth  Avenue  NE. ;  H.  R.  4497,  to  provide  that  an  agent 
or  solicitor  may  secure  a  license  to  solicit  accident  or 
health  insurance  in  the  District  under  the  Fire  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  Act  without  taking  the  prescribed  examination,  if 
he  is  licensed  under  the  Life  Insurance  Act;  and  H.  R. 
2582,  to  impose  more  stringent  regulations  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance  in  the  District.  D.  C.  municipal 
officials,  representatives  of  civic  groups  and  insurance 
organizations  testified  on  the  various  proposals.  Execu¬ 
tive  subcommittee  action  was  postponed,  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Educators  and 
officials  representing  various  school  districts  throughout 
the  country  testified  last  Friday  and  today  before  the 
McConnell  subcommittee  which  is  considering  pro¬ 
posals  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  the  81st 
Congress.  These  laws  relate  to  school-construction  as¬ 
sistance  in  federally  affected  areas.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  were  presented  on  the  legislation  by  Secretary 
Hobby  last  Wednesday,  when  the  subcommittee  began 
the  study.  Witnesses  heard  Friday  were  Oscar  V.  Rose, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Midwest  City,  Okla.;  and 
Leonard  Maine,  superintendent  of  schools,  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.  Testimony  was  received  today  from  Frank 
Wright,  assistant  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  Sacramento,  Calif;  Herschel  Moore,  coordinator 
of  Federal  programs,  State  department  of  education, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  W.  C.  Kampschroeder,  director  of 
school  facilities,  State  department  of  education,  Topeka, 
Kans.;  Joseph  Herndon,  superintendent,  Consolidated 
School  District  No.  2,  Raytown,  Mo.;  Sam  Campbell, 
director,  School  District  No.  7,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.;  and 
Evert  W.  Ardis,  superintendent  of  schools,  East  Detroit, 
nfM*ebr.  Hearings  will  be  continued  tomorrow. 

1  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Ordered  reported  to  the 
House  H.  R.  5710,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953. 


FEDERAL  INDUSTRIAL  COMPETIT*©f*-“«* 


Committee  on  Government  Operations:  The  Harden 
subcommittee  heard  the  following  witnesses  last  Friday 
in  connection  with  its  study  of  Federal  competition  on 
private  enterprise — Randy  Haskell  Hamilton,  executive 
secretary,  American  Municipal  Association;  Luke  War¬ 
ing,  National  Furniture  Warehousemen’s  Association; 
three  representatives  of  the  National  Paint,  Varnish,  St 
Lacquer  Association,  as  follows — Daniel  Boland,  gen¬ 


eral  counsel,  Paul  Kroll,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  and  Clarence  Slocum,  of  Devoe  St  Reynolds  Co.; 
James  Brackett,  of  the  Printing  Industry  of  America; 
and  Nathaniel  Goldberg,  attorney,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  representing  the  Supermarket  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  and  the  Food  Distributors  of  Greater  Wash¬ 
ington.  Recessed  until  tomorrow  (Tuesday)  morning. 

CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM,  WASH. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  The  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  approved  last 
Friday,  for  reporting  to  the  full  committee,  H.  R.  4854, 
as  amended,  authorizing  Federal  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  works  compris¬ 
ing  the  Foster  Creek  Division  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project  in  Washington  State.  Representative  Horan, 
author  of  the  bill,  urged  favorable  enactment,  while 
statements  of  explanation  were  presented  by  two  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  follows — Boyd 
Austin,  Acting  Assistant  Regional  Planning  Engineer, 
and  John  W.  Dixon,  Director  of  Project  Planning.  Lt. 
Col.  E.  C.  Paules,  Corps  of  Engineers,  stated  that  there 
was  no  objection  from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Testimony  in  favor  of  the  project  was  received  from 
Hubert  Walter,  Columbia  Basin  Commission,  Ephrata, 
Wash.;  George  Zahn,  Columbia  River  Basin  Commis¬ 
sion,  Methow,  Wash.;  Edward  Gensinger,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.;  Roy  Smith,  Brewster,  Wash.;  Chester  Kim, 
W enatchee,  W ash. ;  and  Paul  A.  Davies,  Brewster,  W ash. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  The  Harri¬ 
son  subcommittee  approved  for  reporting  to  the  full 
committee  H.  R.  303,  amended,  to  transfer  the"  adminis¬ 
tration  of  health  services  for  Indians  and  the  operation 
of  Indian  hospitals  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
now  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Also  considered,  but  took  no  final  action  on,  H.  R. 
1063,  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  State  of  California 
with  respect  to  offenses  committed  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  within  such  State;  H.  R.  2445,  a  private  bill;  H.  R. 
3403,  to  authorize  the  deposit  of  Klamath  tribal  loan 
funds  in  approved  depositories;  H.  R.  3413,  to  grant  oil 
and  gas  in  lands  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.,  to  individual  Indians  in  certain  cases;  and  H.  R. 
4481,  to  authorize  enrolled  members  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reserva¬ 
tion,  Mont.,  to  acquire  interests  in  tribal  lands  of  the 
reservation.  Witnesses  appearing  were  James  Curry 
and  James  Archdale,  both  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Council 
representatives;  Boyd  Jackson  and  Wade  Crawford,  of 
the  Klamath  Tribe;  and  Harry  Sellery,  Chief  Counsel, 
Indian  Bureau,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

AGENDA 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Heard 
sponsors  of  various  bills  last  Friday,  which  are  now 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1953 


June  13,  1953. — Ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations 


Mr.  Wiley,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2128] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  May  5, 
1953,  recommending  legislation  to  extend  the  mutual  security  program, 
reports  its  own  bill,  S.  2128,  and  recommends  that  it  do  pass. 

I.  Introduction 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  con¬ 
tinuing  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  foreign  nations 
under  the  mutual  security  program.  Total  authorizations  amount 
to  $5,318,732,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  This  includes  funds  for 
United  States  contributions  to  certain  multilateral  assistance  programs. 
The  bill  also  amends  in  certain  respects  the  basic  legislation  contained 
in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

2.  SUMMARY  OF  BILL 

In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  the  amendments  of  1952, 
authorizations  were  made  by  geographic  areas.  In  the  bill  this  year, 
authorizations  are  made  by  types  of  assistance.  It  is  thought  that 
the  new  arrangement  will  show  more  clearly  the  total,  worldwide 
amounts  of  the  various  forms  of  assistance  which  the  bill  authorizes. 
The  following  table  summarizes  these  authorizations: 

Chapter  I.  Military  assistance _  $3,681,523,000 

Europe _  $2,  179,  689,  870 

Near  East  and  Africa _  405,  212,  637 

Asia  and  Pacific _  1,  081,  620,  493 

Latin  America _  15,  000,  000 
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Chapter  II.  Defense  financing _ 

Chapter  III.,  Special  weapons  planning _ 

Chapter  IV.  Mutual  development  and  technical  progress 


Economic  and  technical  assistance _ $140,  234,  500 

Basic  materials _  15,  000,  000 

Special  economic  assistance : 

Near  East  and  Africa _  194,  000,  000 

India  and  Pakistan _  94,  400,  000 

Chapter  V.  Multilateral  organizations _ 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration _ _ _ $10,  000,  000 

Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation _  13,  750,  000 

International  Children’s  Welfare _  13,  000,  000 

Ocean  freight  on  relief  shipments _  1,  825,  000 

Korean  reconstruction _  71,  000,  000 


$984,  000,  000 
100,  000,  000 
443,  634,  500 


109,  575,  000 


Total _ _  5,  318,  732,  500 

More  detailed  breakdowns  will  be  found  in  other  sections  of  this 
report.  . 

The  bill’s  other  principal  provisions  are  as  follows:  \ 

1.  Unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  for  assistance  to 
Spain  are  continued  available.  These  amount  to  approximately 
$125  million. 

2.  Authority  is  given  for  assistance  to  a  regional  defense  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East,  if  one  should  come  into  existence.  Additional 
authority  is  also  included  for  military  assistance  to  countries  of  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  in  addition  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  which 
have  been  named  in  previous  laws. 

3.  The  termination  date  of  the  mutual  security  program  is  extended 
from  June  30,  1954,  to  June  30,  1956,  and  the  period  of  liquidating 
the  program  after  its  termination  is  extended  from  1  year  to  3  years. 

4.  The  limitation  on  furnishing  excess  United  States  military 
equipment  to  other  nations  is  increased  by  an  additional  $200  million. 

5.  The  sale  of  military  equipment  to  international  military  organi¬ 
zations  or  headquarters  is  authorized. 

6.  Authority  is  granted  for  the  loan  of  equipment  to  other  countries 
for  test  and  study  purposes. 

7.  The  Benton-Moody  amendments  are  repealed.  These  sections 

provide  for  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  to  stimulate  free  enterprise 
discourage  cartels,  and  encourage  free  labor  unions.  ( 

8.  A  special  fund  of  $100  million  is  authorized  for  developing  special 
weapons. 

These  and  other  more  teclmical  changes  in  existing  law  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 


3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  committee  began  its  consideration  of  the  bill  May  5  when  it 
met  in  joint,  open  session  with  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  hear  testimony  from  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Mutual  Security  Administrator  Harold  E.  Stassen,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey. 

It  subsequently  recalled  each  of  these  officials  for  questioning,  and 
also  took  testimony  from  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Supreme  Allied 
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Commander,  Europe;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  C.  Nash; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  T.  Merchant;  Maj.  Gen. 
George  C.  Stewart,  director  of  the  Office  of  Military  Assistance; 
C.  Tyler  Wood,  Deputy  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security;  Dr.  D. 
A.  FitzGerald,  Deputy  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  S.  Robertson;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  M.  Cabot;  Technical  Cooperation  Administrator  Stanley 
Andrews;  Kenneth  Hansen,  Acting  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (the  Battle  Act); 
and  many  other  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  committee  also  heard  some  members  of  the  teams  of  business 
men  who  evaluated  the  program  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stassen,  and 
it  had  available  to  it  the  reports  of  all  the  teams.  In  addition,  it 
heard  all  private  citizens  who  asked  to  appear  as  well  as  a  number  of 
individuals  representing  various  national  organizations. 

In  all,  the  committee  held  hearings  on  16  days  between  May  5  and 
)  May  29.  Most  of  the  hearings  were  necessarily  in  executive  session 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  classified  security  information  which 
was  made  available  to  .the  committee.  The  record  of  those  hearings, 
however,  has  been  published  after  the  deletion  of  classified  information. 
After  the  hearings  were  closed,  the  committee  had  the  benefit  of  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
upon  their  return  from  their  trip  to  the  Middle  East  and  south  Asia. 

The  committee  began  marking  up  the  bill  in  executive  session  June 
5,  and  on  June  12  it  voted  to  report  an  original  bill  to  the  Senate. 
Eleven  members  voted  for  the  bill,  2  voted  against  it,  and  2  were 
unrecorded. 

II.  Background 

4.  CHANGED  EMPHASIS  OP  THE  PROGRAM 

This  year’s  program  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  those 
that  have  preceded  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  program  is  geared  to  long-range 
planning  within  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  free  world  countries.  The  Secretary  of  State  testified  before  the 
|  committee  that: 

We  cannot  afford  to  exhaust  ourselves  by  spasmodic  programs  designed  to  meet 
ever-recurring  emergencies.  We  cannot  operate  on  a  day-to-day,  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  Instead,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  policies  and  programs  that  we  can 
afford  to  live  with  for  what  may  be  a  long  period  of  years. 

To  this,  Mutual  Security  Director  Stassen  added: 

In  other  words,  we  seek  a  rapid,  sure-footed  climb  with  our  partners  to  a  high 
plateau  of  secure  preparedness,  and  then,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  an  advance  along 
that  plateau  toward  peace  and  better  living  for  ourselves  and  for  others. 

In  the  second  place  the  emphasis  of  the  program  will  be  shifted  from 
quantity  to  quality.  The  administration  proposes,  in  the  coming 
year,  to  concentrate  on  improving  and  rounding  out  the  equipment 
sent  in  previous  years  and  on  training.  For  Europe,  in  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  again,  this  means  that  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  improved  quality  of  NATO  forces  rather  than  upon 
immediate  quantitative  increases.  In  his  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  General  Ridgway  supported  and  elaborated  on  this  concept. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  shift  from  economic  aid  to  military  aid  will 
be  accelerated  in  the  coming  year,  principally  by  reducing  economic 
aid  to  Europe  from  the  almost  $1.3  billion  appropriated  for  defense 
support  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  $500  million  requested  for  defense 
support  and  defense  production  financing  in  fiscal  year  1954.  This 
trend  is  further  illustrated  in  the  chart  printed  below. 


MILITARY  AID  IS  OF  INCREASING  IMPORTANCE... 

Billions  of  Dollars 


1946  1947“  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 

FISCAL  YEARS  estimated^  — ' 

5/  Gronts  ond  credits  before  deduction  of  returned  principol  ond  reverse  grants;  measured  in  terms  of  goods  delivered  or 
shipped  by  the  United  Stales  Government,  services  rendered,  or  cosh  disbursed  to  or  for  the  occounf  of  o  foreign  government 
or  other  foreign  entity. 

b/  Fiscal  year  1954  is  an  eslimate  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program  only;  first  nine  months  of  fiscal  1953  is  bosed  on  octuol  data. 
SOURCE-’  1946*1953,  U.S.  Dept. of  Commerce. 


( 


Finally,  another  significant  change  will  take  place  in  the  distribution 
of  funds  between  Asia  and  Europe.  Whereas  in  fiscal  year  1953,  g 
about  $811  million  was  appropriated  for  economic,  military,  and® 
technical  assistance  to  the  area  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  for  fiscal 
year  1954  the  program  calls  for  about  $1,803  million  or  just  over  $1 
billion  more.  This  is  in  contrast  to  reductions  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  The  chart  on  page  5  illustrates  this  changing  emphasis.  (The 
chart  is  based  on  the  Administration’s  request  for  1954.) 
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5.  FOREIGN  AID  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  December  31,  1952,  United 
States  foreign  economic  and  military  assistance  programs  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  $41  billion.  This  sum  includes  neither  loans 
made  during  this  period  nor  moneys  appropriated  but  unspent. 
These  unexpended  balances  amounted  to  an  estimated  $12  billion  as 
of  March  31,  1953. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  for  the  past  4  fiscal  years  and  the  amount  authorized  in 
this  bill  for  fiscal  1954.  It  will  be  noted  that  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  have  been  steadily  decreasing  from  a  peak  of  more  than 
$7.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1951  to  the  sum  of  $5.3  billion  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1954.  Even  more  significant  is  the  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  military  assistance  as  compared  to  nonmilitary  aid. 
The  total  for  fiscal  1954  has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1950,  the  last  year  before  the  Communist 
attack  on  South  Korea. 


Summary  table:  Foreign  aid  appropriations,1  fiscal  years  1950-53,  and  proposed 
foreign  aid  authorizations  for  fiscal  1954  {not  adjusted  for  statutory  transfer  of 
savings ) 


Appropria¬ 
tions  fiscal 
year  1950 

Appropria¬ 
tions  fiscal 
year  1951 

Appropria¬ 
tions  fiscal 
year  1952 

Appropria¬ 
tions  fiscal 
year  1953 

Recommend¬ 
ed  authoriza¬ 
tion  fiscal 
year  1954 

Military: 

2  $1,  000, 000,  000 
314, 010,  000 

2  $4,  504, 000,  000 
718,  500,  000 

2  $4,  774,  376, 186 
969,  650, 000 

$3, 128,  224, 750 
1, 091, 609,  750 

$2, 179,  689, 870 
1,  501, 833, 130 
100. 000.  000 

Non-Europe _ 

Subtotal _ _ 

1,314, 010,000 

5,  222,  500,  000 

5,  744, 026, 186 

4,  219, 834,  500 

3,  781, 523,  000 

Economic  and  technical: 

Europe.  . . . . 

3, 823,380,000 
130, 751, 600 

2,  250,  000,  000 
149, 350, 000 

2  1, 122,  000,  000 
418,  401,  519 

1,  282, 433, 000 
472,  014,  250 

500, 000, 000 
912,  634,  500 

Non-Europe.. . . 

Subtotal . . . 

3,  954, 131,  600 

2, 399, 350,  000 

1,  540,  401,  519 

1,  754, 447,  250 

1,  412,  634,  500 

Other.  . . . 

27, 666, 000 

124, 575, 000 

Total . 

5,  268, 141, 600 

7.  621.  850.  000 

7.  284.  427.  705 

6, 001, 947,  750 

5, 318, 732,  500 

1  Does  not  include  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  contributions  for  fiscal  years  1950-1952. 

2  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  $500,000,000  of  forward  contracts  authorized  in  1950  MDA  legislation, 
has  been  included  in  the  1950  MDA  appropriation,  although  the  funds  were  actually  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1951  (.$455,523,729)  and  fiscal  year  1952  ($44,476,271). 

2  Includes  $100,000,000  appropriated  for  Spain. 

6.  AMOUNTS  REQUESTED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1954  AND  HOW  THEY  WERE 

ARRIVED  AT 

The  program  of  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1954,  for  the  main  part,  con¬ 
tinues  activities  which  have  been  previously  acted  upon  and  which 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  last  several  Congresses.  The  total 
amount  contemplated  by  the  previous  administration  for  the  1954 
MSA  program  was  $7.6  billion.  The  present  administration  reduced 
this  by  $1.8  billion  and  sent  to  Congress  a  total  request  of  $5,829 
million.  The  committee  was  told  that  the  savings  had  been  achieved 
through  the  reduction  of  nondefense  assistance  and  stretchouts  in  the 
military  end-item  programs. 

During  its  deliberations  on  the  requests,  the  committee  was 
informed  that  the  MSA  had  been  able  through  price  savings  and  other 
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means  to  save  $404  million  of  the  previously  appropriated  funds,  of 
which  amount  $354  million  was  available  to  reduce  further  the 
authorizations  requested  of  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1954.  In  his 
letter  of  May  27,  1953,  Acting  Director  for  Mutual  Security  William 
M.  Rand,  wrote  to  Chairman  Wiley- — 

*  *  *  the  balance  of  $354  million  can,  and  we  propose  should,  through  congres¬ 
sional  authorization  to  continue  it  available  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1954,  be  applied 
to  reduce,  in  an  equivalent  amount,  the  $5,829  million  of  authority  for  new  appro¬ 
priations  which  has  heretofore  been  requested. 

This  further  reduced  the  administration’s  request  to  $5,475  million* 
The  committee  made  an  additional  cut  of  $156  million  bringing  the 
amount  recommended  to  the  Senate  to  $5,318,732,500.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  savings  were  on  the  special  weapons  planning  fund,  which 
was  reduced  from  $250  million  to  $100  million,  and  on  the  basic 
materials  development  program,  which  was  cut  from  $25  million  to 
$15  million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  increased  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  international  children’s  welfare  work  from  $9  million  to 
$13  million.  These  committee  changes  in  amounts  are  further  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  sections  on  the  programs  involved. 

The  amount  of  $5,318,732,500,  which  the  committee  recommends 
to  the  Senate,  was  carefully  screened  and  reviewed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  by  the  committee.  Mutual  Security  Director  Stassen 
described  the  administration  review  before  the  committee: 

Before  discussing  the  several  components  of  this  total,  several  general  state¬ 
ments  concerning  this  figure  seem  appropriate.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  result 
both  of  an  exhaustive  review  of  our  national-security  policies  and  of  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  past  and  present  mutual  security 
programs.  It  represents  the  product  of  months  of  work  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  where  each  of  our  security  objectives  was  carefully  studied,  and  its  im¬ 
portance  weighed  in  relation  to  the  fiscal  considerations  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  discuss  with  you.  It  reflects  the  findings  which  resulted  from  the 
careful  local  studies  which  were  recently  made  by  special  evaluation  teams, 
comprised  of  nearly  60  outstanding  leaders  of  American  industry  and  finance, 
in  12  countries  now  participating  in  the  program.  It  mirrors  the  experience  and 
knowledge  which  were  gained  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury 
and  myself  during  our  several  trips  to  Europe  and  particularly  in  the  course  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Paris. 

General  Stewart  further  detailed  the  military  assistance  screening 
process  by  which  the  military  amount,  the  biggest  component  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  is  arrived  at.  Country  programs  are 
developed  in  the  first  instance  between  representatives  of  the  recipient 
countries  and  the  local  United  States  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups.  They  are  reviewed  by  the  office  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
Europe,  for  determination  as  to  what  can  be  procured  regionally. 
This  process  is  followed  by  three  more  screenings  in  the  United  States : 
(1)  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  determine  the  availability  and 
prices  in  the  United  States  of  the  items  requested.  (2)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  the  economic,  political,  and  strategic  factors 
involved  in  granting  military  assistance.  (3)  The  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  gives  a  final  screening,  having  in  mind  the  security 
interests,  economic  capabilities,  and  fiscal  position  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee  reviewed  very  carefully  the  screening  procedures 
used  by  the  executive  branch  and  is  satisfied  that  the  greatest  care  has 
been  exercised  in  the  determination  of  the  amounts  requested  and 
recommended. 
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7.  CAPACITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  SUPPORT  THE  PROGRAM 

The  committee  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  impact  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  support  a  program  of  the  size 
here  authorized. 

Obviously,  a  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  what  is  desirable 
from  a  security  point  of  view,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  is  desirable 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  on  the  other.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
reasonable  men  can  differ,  but  the  committee’s  conclusion  is  that  the 
balance  has  been  struck  at  the  proper  point. 

As  Secretary  Humphrey  put  it : 

We  feel  that  the  program  *  *  *  is  the  best  balance  between  security  for  our 
friends  and  ourselves  and  our  necessity  for  reducing  expenditures  that  can  be 
appropriately  managed  at  this  time. 

It  is  the  further  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  the  proposed 
program  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  support. 

The  authorizations  in  this  bill  are  almost  $700  million  less  than  the 
appropriations  for  this  program  last  year.  The  gross  national  product, 
however,  is  running  several  billion  dollars  ahead  of  last  year.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1953  it  was  at  an  annual  rate  estimated  at  $363  billion 
compared  to  $346  billion  in  1952. 

Thus,  while  the  cost  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  decreasing, 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  from  which  that  cost  must  be  paid,  is 
increasing. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
expected  to  show  a  deficit  for  fiscal  1954.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  responsible  officials  of  the  executive  branch  kept  that 
situation  constantly  in  mind  in  preparing  the  program.  Secretary 
Didles  told  the  committee: 

This  program  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  we  and  our  allies  alike  must 
maintain  an  essential  balance  between  our  economic  health  and  our  military  effort. 
The  American  economy  is  the  very  heart  of  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  but  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  we  dare  not  endanger  our  fundamental  economic 
stability. 

And  Secretary  Humphrey  said: 

I  am  distressed  not  to  get  the  budget  balanced  this  year.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  done.  But  I  believe  we  should  not  balance  the  budget  this  year,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  are  justified  in  making  the  size  cuts  in  security  programs  that  we 
would  have  to  make  if  we  were  balancing  the  budget. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  if  there  were  no  Mutual  Security 
Program,  it  would  he  necessary  to  increase  United  States  defense 
spending  by  much  more  than  the  amount  authorized  in  this  bill. 
The  drain  on  United  States  resources  would  be  far  greater  without  this 
program  than  with  it. 

8.  UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

The  committee  examined  most  carefully  the  status  of  unobligated 
and  unexpended  funds  still  available  for  mutual  assistance  purposes. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  $9.9  billion  will  remain  unspent  and  approx¬ 
imately  $1.6  billion  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1953.  With  such 
large  sums  available  it  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  it 
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might  not  be  necessary  to  authorize  additional  funds  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Executive  branch  witnesses  testified  that  there  are  several  reasons 
for  the  large  carryover.  The  first  is  the  long  lead  time  required  for 
the  ordering  and  production  of  such  things  as  tanks,  planes,  and 
complicated  radar  equipment.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  equipment  originally  scheduled  for  defense  assistance  in  Western 
Europe  went  to  Korea  on  a  higher  priority  basis.  Finally,  certain 
production  bottlenecks,  including  strikes  and  design  changes,  have 
lengthened  the  time  required  for  final  delivery. 

The  table  on  pages  10-12  shows  the  exact  fiscal  status  of  Mutual 
Security  funds. 
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As  the  committee  pointed  out  in  its  report  on  the  MSA  program  last 
year,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  unobligated  and 
unexpended  funds.  Before  funds  can  be  obligated  they  must  be 
appropriated  and  they  are  usually  obligated  long  in  advance  of  their 
expenditure.  Thus  if  the  Defense  Department  plans  to  send  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  jet  planes  to  Europe,  contracts  must  be  let  for  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Such  contracts  cannot  be  entered  into,  however,  unless  the 
necessary  funds  have  been  appropriated  by  Congress.  Meanwhile, 
2  years  or  more  may  elapse  before  the  planes  can  finally  be  delivered. 
According  to  law,  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  planes  must  be 
available  when  the  contracts  are  signed  but  it  is  not  fully  expended 
until  the  orders  are  filled  and  the  planes  actually  delivered.  This 
means  that  the  funds  will  necessarily  be  tied  up  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  and  are  not  available  for  other  purposes.  Thus  there  is 
always  some  time  lag  between  the  obligation  of  funds  and  their 
actual  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  long-lead  items  like  planes  and 
tanks,  the  time  lag  may  be  very  substantial. 

It  follows  that  if  no  new  money  were  appropriated  for  obligation  in 
fiscal  1954,  only  about  $1.6  billion  would  be  available  for  the  total 
program  next  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  most  of  this 
amount  has  been  committed  by  the  executive  branch  although  not 
officially  “obligated”  as  that  term  was  recently  defined  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  in  a  new  ruling.  Under  the  bookkeeping  procedures 
that  prevailed  until  April  of  this  year,  the  Defense  Department  esti¬ 
mates  that  only  about  $580  million  would  remain  unobligated  as  of 
June  30,  1953.  Under  the  new  ruling — which  in  effect  sets  up  a 
stricter  definition  of  what  constitutes  obligated  funds — the  estimate 
would  approximate  the  $1.6  billion  referred  to  above.  Moreover, 
some  unobligated  carryover  is  necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of 
design  changes  in  equipment  that  may  involve  some  additional  pay¬ 
ments  on  contracts  already  let. 

One  additional  comment  should  be  made  about  the  unexpended 
balance.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  these  funds — - 
which  amount  to  nearly  $10  billion — -will  be  needed  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  on  existing  contracts  some  of  which  were  entered  into  during 
kthe  first  and  second  years  of  the  program. 

*  While  the  committee  dislikes  to  encourage  the  accumulation  of  large 
unexpended  balances  it  realizes  that  the  rearming  of  the  free  world 
is  a  long-range  project  with  objectives  which  cannot  possibly  be 
achieved  within  the  time  span  of  a  single  fiscal  year.  If  new  funds 
are  not  authorized  and  appropriated  now  so  that  additional  contracts 
may  be  let  in  fiscal  1954,  the  result  will  be  a  year’s  hiatus  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Although  the  impact  would  not  be  felt  at  once,  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be  to  disrupt  the  momentum  of  the  defense  buildup  at 
what  might  prove  to  be  a  very  critical  juncture  in  world  history. 

The  committee  urges  MSA  and  the  Defense  Department  to  bend 
every  effort  to  improve  procurement  procedures  and  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  the  important  task  of  building  the  joint  defense  of  the 
free  world  may  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possibly. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  FUNDS 
MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 


OBLIGATIONS 

V/ 

i 

*  1| 

_ 

K  ^EXPENDITURES;'  1  «lll|i» 

.  i 

1 15  Months)  FISCAL  YEARS 

*  Totol  includes  assistance  to  Spoin,  not  divisible  os  between  military  an<J  economic. 


Unexpended  Balances  by  Program 

(  Billions  of  Dollars  ) 

ECONOMIC,  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE, 
and  DEFENSE  FINANCING 


MILITARY 


1950  '51  '52  '53  '54 

EsI.  Est. 

June  30  of  Each  Year 


J-5  -  1.3  1.3  1 1 

'  m  im 


ML 


1949  '50  '51  '52  .'53  '54 

Est.  Est. 

June  30  of  Each  Year 


Cumulative  Funds  Available,  Obligations,  and  Expenditures* 

(  Billions  of  Dollars  ) 


TOTAL  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

(  Billions  of  Dollars  ) 


9.  THE  SOVIET  THREAT  AND  NEED  FOR  CONTINUED  AID 


The  principal  aim  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  to  help  build  a 
peaceful  world  through  mutual  strength,  confidence,  and  security. 
This  aim  must  he  stressed,  for  although  the  largest  component  of  the 
proposed  program  is  military  assistance,  it  is  military  assistance 
designed  for  peaceful  purposes.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union’s 
international  attitudes  remain  unchanged,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  free  world  continue  to  discourage  further  aggression  by  making 
the  cost  of  such  aggression  abortive  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  events  since  Marshal  Stalin’s  death,  the  committee 
remains  unconvinced  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  basic,  attitude  has 
undergone  any  softening  change.  The  committee  agrees  completely 
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with  President  Eisenhower  that  present  evidence  of  any  relenting  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  insufficient  and  that  the  Communist 
nations  must  prove  their  good  faith  by  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
outstanding  international  problems,  such  as  the  aggression  in  Korea, 
the  Austrian  peace  treaty,  and  the  unification  of  Germany.  The  free 
‘world  is  still  waiting  for  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
peaceful  intent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  Union  still  has  175  well-equipped 
and  well-trained  divisions,  and  the  satellites  have  another  70  divisions, 
which  are  being  strengthened  through  Soviet  assistance.  Against  this 
force,  the  NATO  forces  (exclusive  of  Greece  and  Turkey)  amount  to 
approximately  50  divisions,  not  all  of  them  fully  equipped. 

In  the  Far  East  outright  aggression  is  taking  place  in  Korea  and 
Indochina. 

Elsewhere,  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unrest  have  offered  and  continued  to  offer  fertile  opportunities 
for  Communist  exploitation.  In  short,  the  world  picture  does  not 
permit  a  relaxation  of  defense  efforts. 

The  Soviet  threats  confronting  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
best  met  by  building  military  strength  and  political  and  economic 
stability.  The  committee  believes  that  it  is  wishful  thinking  to 
expect  our  partners  to  do  this  by  themselves,  at  this  time.  Indeed, 
no  single  nation,  including  the  United  States,  could  meet  the  threat 
singlehandedly.  Although  "Western  Europe  has  made  a  remarkable 
recovery  since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948,  its  present 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  levels  are  not  high  enough  to 
support  an  increased  population  at  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
an  enormous  defense  effort  at  the  same  time. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  in  the  vital  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  necessary  military,  economic,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  The  threat  to  law  and  order  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  free  international  community  is  unparalleled  in 
history.  Moreover,  this  threat  coincides  with  a  period  of  postwar 
economic  dislocation  and  political  instability  which  more  than 
absorbed  the  resources  of  each  state  in  dealing  with  its  own  internal 
problems  without  leaving  resources  left  over  for  dealing  with  an 
external  threat.  The  United  States,  emerging  from  the  war  with 
more  trained  manpower  and  greater  productive  facilities  than  ever 
before,  has  found  it  necessary  and,  until  the  military  vacuum  is 
filled,  will  continue  in  some  measure  to  find  it  uecessary,  to  assist 
the  free  world  toward  the  goal  of  strength  and  security. 

III.  Europe 

The  bill  makes  the  following  authorizations  for  assistance  to 


Europe: 

Military _  $2,  179,  689,  870 

Defense  support  and  economic  assistance _  300,  000,  000 

Special  defense  production  financing _  200,  000,  000 

Total _  2,  679,  689,  870 
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A.  Situation  in  the  area 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Europe 
is  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  through  building  up  modern  effective  military  forces  capable  of 
deterring  aggression  or  of  successfully  insisting  it  if  it  should  occur; 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  there  can  be  no  effective  de¬ 
fense  in  the  long  run  that  does  not  rest  upon  the  economic  strength 
and  the  unity  of  the  defending  nations. 

10.  NATO  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

NATO  has  some  very  substantial  achievements  to  its  credit.  The 
buildup  of  defense  forces,  which  began  on  a  small  scale  during  1950 
and  1951,  accelerated  during  1952,  the  first  year  for  which  firm  goals 
were  set.  Those  goals,  agreed  on  at  Lisbon  in  February  of  1952,  were 
25  active  divisions,  25  reserve  divisions,  4,000  aircraft,  and  a  naval  ^ 
force  of  about  1,600  vessels.  By  December  of  1952,  these  goals  had 
nearly  been  reached.  The  25  active  divisions  were  almost  up  to 
the  required  standards,  the  main  deficiencies  being  in  the  strength 
and  equipment  of  the  reserve  divisions.  The  goal  in  available  air¬ 
craft  was  largely  met,  but  ground  support  and  flight  training  lagged 
behind.  The  naval  goals  were  met.  The  principal  need,  therefore, 
was  in  training,  in  the  reserve  divisions,  and  in  support  imits,  which 
will  be  made  up  in  the  coming  year. 

The  progress  made  in  infrastructure  has  been  termed  “noteworthy” 
by  General  Ridgway,  and  the  NATO  command  structure  has  also 
been  considerably  strengthened.  The  land  forces  of  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  have  been  brought  closer  into  the  European  defense  setup  by  the 
creation  of  a  Headquarters,  Allied  Land  Forces,  Southeastern  Europe, 
at  Izmir,  Turkey,  under  Lieutenant  General  Wyman,  United  States 
Army.  Further  strengthening  of  the  Allies’  southern  flank  was 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  the  Mediterranean  Command 
under  Admiral  Mountbatten. 

11.  NATO  PLANS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN  1953  AND  FISCAL  1954 

At  the  NATO  Council  meeting  in  Paris  in  April  the  Ministers  of  the™ 
14  member  countries  adopted  firm  force  goals  for  1953  and  provisional 
goals  for  1954.  The  Council  reaffirmed  the  urgent  need  for  the 
European  Defense  Community  and  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  a  comprehensive  3-year  program  for  the  construction  of  airfields, 
communications  systems,  and  other  public  works  needed  for  NATO, 
commonly  known  as  infrastructure  and  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  (See  p.  25.) 

The  bases  for  a  sound  Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  fiscal  year 

1954  were  thus  laid.  The  NATO  plans  will  be  reviewed  once  more 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1953,  and  in  October  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  will  set  firm  goals  for  1954  and  provisional  goals  for 

1955  and  1956. 

The  figures  are  secret,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  military  program 
for  calendar  year  1953  will  create  a  powerful  defense  force  operating 
as  an  effective  fighting  team.  Generals  Ridgway  and  Handy,  as  well 
ns  other  witnesses  before  the  committee,  indicated  their  satisfaction 
that  real  accomplishments  are  being  made.  These  include  a  moderate 
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increase  in  the  major  ground-defense  units  plus  heavy  emphasis  on 
support  forces.  There  will  also  be  a  substantial  increase  in  combat 
aircraft  as  well  as  the  construction  and  completion  of  necessary 
installations,  airfields,  and  communications  systems  to  improve  the 
military  strength  of  Europe.  As  far  as  the  naval  plans  are  concerned, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  increases  in  the  number  of  major  com¬ 
batant  vessels  and  minesweepers  and  vessels  of  the  escort  type. 

The  Annual  Review  Report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
Paris  meeting,  announced  the  introduction  of  a  new  development  in 
NATO  planning,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  existing  forces.  Thus,  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  quality.  At 
Paris  the  major  NATO  commands  and  military  agencies  submitted 
for  consideration  both  for  the  Council  and  for  the  member  countries 
and  the  NATO  international  staff  recommendations  for  a  wide  range 
of  qualitative  improvements  which  included  the  strengthening  of  sup¬ 
port  units.  In  short,  it  is  estimated  that  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
NATO  forces  will  be  increased  by  one-third  during  1953. 

12.  EUROPEAN  INTEGRATION 

The  United  States  Congress,  in  the  past  5  years,  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  interest  in  and  approval  of  European  integration.  The 
first  official  expression  came  in  1949  when  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  was  amended  to  declare  it  a  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  “to  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe.”  The  most 
recent  expression,  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  was  more 
explicit: 

The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation,  military 
integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of  building 
strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
In  order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  meas¬ 
ures  for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe. 

The  committee  desires  to  reaffirm  this  statement  and  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Administration  and  Western  Europe.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  particularly  gratified  at  the  ratification  and  entry  into  force 
of  the  European  Iron  and  Steel  Community,  whose  high  officials,  M. 
Jean  Monnet,  Mr.  Franz  Etzel,  and  Mr.  Dirk  Spierenburg,  met  with 
the  committee  informally. 

With  this  organization,  and  previously  established  ones  such  as  the 
Brussels  Treaty,  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion,  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  first  congressional  expression  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  feels,  however,  that  more  progress  can  be  made. 
The  committee  is  aware  that  European  unity  cannot  be  manufactured 
from  without  but  must  be  created  from  within.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  wishes  to  record  its  deep  interest  in  the  ratification  of 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty.  This  treaty,  providing  for 
the  integration  of  the  military  forces  of  six  European  nations,  was 
signed  over  a  year  ago  but  has  not  been  ratified  by  all  signatory  nations. 
Completion  of  this  process,  the  committee  feels,  would  be  a  historic 
milestone  in  Europe’s  integration  efforts.  It  would  also  contribute 
markedly  toward  strengthening  the  defenses  of  Western  Europe,  by 
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bringing  Western  Germany  into  the  European  defense  community.. 

13.  Europe’s  economic  and  defense  effort 

In  1952  the  economic  rehabilitation  objectives  of  the  ECA  bad 
been  reached  several  months  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  time. 
Straight  economic  aid  was  thereupon  discontinued  except  for  special 
cases  such  as  Austria,  and  only  such  economic  assistance  for  Europe 
was  provided  as  would  promote  directly  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  NATO  countries  and  the  Western  European  community. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  committee  has 
always  insisted  that  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  do  their  utmost 
to  help  themselves  from  both  an  economic  and  a  military  point  of 
view.  Without  maximum  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  American  assistance  would  be  not  only  unjustifiable  but  also 
futile.  The  program  of  NATO  is  a  mutual  one,  and  it  can  succeed 
only  to  the  degree  that  each  partner  carries  his  full  load.  A  review  of 
the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  Europe  is  making  a  very  substantial 
contribution  and  that  this  contribution,  by  and  large,  approaches  the 
greatest  of  which  the  respective  countries  are  capable. 

The  two  tables  that  follow  set  forth  the  efforts  as  measured  in 
terms  of  the  gross  national  product  and  the  per  capita  expenditures 
devoted  by  each  country  and  the  United  States  to  this  common 
effort. 

Per  capita  defense  expenditure 
[In  United  States  dollars,  United  States  fiscal  years] 


Country 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

European  Defense  Community: 

Belgium- Luxembourg  .  .  _  . . 

18 

22 

39 

52 

France..  .....  . . 

34 

47 

74 

92 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) _  _  _ 

l  22 

>  25 

1  41 

'  40 

Italy - - - - - 

11 

!3 

17 

20 

Netherlands.. . . . .  . 

23 

22 

30 

36 

Total,  EDO _  _ 

22 

27 

42 

49 

United  Kingdom  and  northern  European  countries: 

Denmark  . .  . . 

12 

13 

20 

30 

Iceland _  _  _ _ _ _ 

Norway...  .  . .  ....  .. 

15 

20 

29 

43 

United  Kingdom  .  . .  _  _ 

48 

54 

81 

100 

Southern  European  countries: 

Greece _  _  .. 

16 

21 

25 

25 

Portugal . . . . .  ... 

6 

6 

6 

8 

Turkey _ _ _ _ _ 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Total,  NATO _ _ _ 

26 

31 

46 

57 

Total,  NATO  plus  Germany  .  ..  _ 

25 

30 

45 

.53 

Austria _ _ _  ...  _ _ 

3  4 

2  3 

23 

23 

Yugoslavia . . . 

m 

(s) 

38 

36 

Total,  15  countries _  ..  ..  _ 

(>) 

P) 

44 

51 

Canada _  _  .  .  ..  _ 

32 

55 

116 

138 

United  States. . . . . 

85 

143 

279 

309 

1  Occupation  costs. 

2  Occupation  costs  and  security  police. 

3  Not  available. 


Note. — Precise  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  defense  expenditure  between  the  European  countries  and 
the  United  States  are  not  possible.  The  conversion  into  dollars  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  official  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  appreciably  higher  in  most  European  countries 
than  in  the  United  States.  Intra-European  comparisons  of  the  converted  dollar  figures  are  subject  to 
similar  limitations.  Adjustments  to  make  the  figures  truly  comparable  cannot  now  be  made. 
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Defense  expenditures — Total  and  percent  of  gross  national  product  at  market  prices 

[By  United  States  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1938 

Defense 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53  > 

Country 

expend¬ 
iture  as  a 
percent 
of  GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 
of  GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 
of  GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 
of  GNP 

Defense 

expend¬ 

itures 

Percent 
of  GNP 

European  Defense  com¬ 
munity: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

2.5 

158 

2.5 

201 

2.9 

355 

4.6 

469 

6.3 

France _ 

Germany  (Federal 

7.3 

1, 458 

5.9 

# 

2, 041 

7.0 

3, 220 

9.3 

4,007 

11.2 

Republic)2.  .  _  ... 

15.8 

1,036 

5. 1 

1, 190 

4.9 

1,992 

6.9 

1,  952 

6.4 

1 1  a  1  y  ( i  Deluding 

Trieste) .  . 

6.0 

520 

4.0 

613 

4.2 

808 

5. 1 

962 

5.8 

Netherlands.. . 

2.3 

231 

4.  7 

228 

4.2 

310 

5.3 

373 

6.2 

Total,  EDO _ 

United  Kingdom  and 

3,  403 

4.9 

4,  273 

5.3 

6,685 

7.2 

7,  763 

8.1 

northern  European 
countries: 

Denmark 

.9 

53 

1.8 

56 

1.7 

88 

2.4 

131 

3.5 

Norway. . . . . 

.9 

50 

2.4 

67 

2.7 

96 

3.4 

142 

5.0 

United  Kingdom  _ 

6.  5 

2,  449 

6.9 

2.752 

7.2 

4,094 

9.8 

5, 107 

12.0 

Southern  European  coun¬ 
tries: 

Greece  . . . 

5.5 

124 

6.8 

172 

8.0 

204 

8.7 

206 

8.5 

Portugal _ 

3.7 

46 

3.6 

49 

3.6 

50 

3.5 

71 

5.0 

Turkey  3  ...  ...  ..  ._ 

6.9 

236 

7.4 

247 

6.7 

278 

6.8 

291 

6.5 

Total,  NATO.  .... 

5.8 

5,  325 

5.6 

6, 426 

6.0 

9,503 

7.9 

11,759 

9.6 

Total,  NATO  plus 

Germany. _  .. 

9.3 

6.  361 

5.5 

7.  616 

5.8 

11,495 

7.7 

13,711 

8.9 

Austria'*..  .  ...  .  ... 

2.2 

28 

1.5 

21 

.9 

21 

.7 

23 

.7 

Yugoslavia _ 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(5) 

(5) 

624 

16.7 

600 

18.2 

Total,  15  countries.. 

« 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(•) 

12,  140 

7.8 

14,  334 

8.9 

Canada.  ...  .  _ 

.  7 

441 

2.6 

763 

4.0 

1,  643 

7.8 

2.  000 

8.7 

United  States _  .. 

1.2 

12,  808 

4.7 

21,  947 

7.2 

43,  375 

13.0 

'49,000 

14.0 

1  Estimated. 

2  Germany:  1938  is  for  prewar  Reich  (boundaries  as  of  1936).  Fiscal  year  1950  through  fiscal  year  1953 
represents  mostly  occupation  cost. 

3  Turkey:  MSA  estimates  for  all  years. 

1  Austria:  Postwar  data  represent  occupation  cost  and  security  police.  Prewar  figure  is  for  1937. 

5  Not  available. 

s  United  States:  Fiscal  year  1953  figure  preliminary. 

N  ote. — Precise  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  defense  expenditure,  between  the  European  countries  and  t.he 
United  States  are  not  possible.  The  conversion  into  dollars  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  official  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  appreciably  higher  in  most  European  countries 
than  in  the.  United  States.  Intra-European  comparisons  of  the  converted  dollar  figures  are  subject  to 
similar  limitations.  Adjustments  to  make  the  figures  truly  comparable  cannot  now  be  made. 


In  considering  the  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  devoted  to 
defense  by  the  European  countries,  many  other  factors  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  some  cases  the  rate  of  troop  pay  is  very 
low,  and  figures  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  contribution  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  partners  in  comparison  with  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  they  accurately  reflect  the  worth  of  the  manpower 
withdrawn  from  productive  employment.  With  this  fact  in  mind  it 
is  also  interesting  to  note  the  tax  receipts  in  several  of  the  countries 
and  the  difficult  problem  posed  by  the  level  of  defense  expenditures 
in  each  of  the  European  countries. 
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United  States _ 

Austria _ 

Belgium- Luxembourg _ 

Denmark _ 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Greece _ _ 

Italy _ 

Netherlands _ 

Norway _ 

Portugal _ _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Kingdom _ 


Country 


Total  tax 
receipts  as 
a  percent  of 
GNP  1952 
or  1952-53 


Per  capita 
gross  national 
product  as 
a  percent  of 
United  States 
1952-53  * 


26. 1 

33.4 

28.9 

21.9 

31.4 

33.9 

19. 1 

23.9 
31.0 
27.  9 

17.2 

14.5 
32.7 


100 

20 

37 

39 

37 

28 

13 

10 

26 

39 

7 

9 

37 


1  Ratios  computed  at  legal  rates  of  exchange,  hence  do  not  accurately  reflect  differences  among  countries 
in  purchasing  power. 

European  defense  efforts  since  1950  entirely  apart  from  United 
States  aid  show  a  marked  spurt  upward.  In  1950  NATO  Europe  plus 
Germany  spent  $6.4  billion  for  defense.  In  1951  the  figure  stood  at 
$7.6  billion;  in  1952  at  $11.5  billion  and  in  1953  at  an  estimated  $13.7 
billion.  The  NATO  plans  call  for  an  increase  of  the  amount  to  $14.9 
billion  in  1954.  By  contrast,  United  States  appropriations  for  military 
assistance  to  Europe  have  been  steadily  decreasing.  From  a  high  point 
of  $4.8  billion  in  fiscal  1952,  they  decreased  to  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal  1953, 
and  to  $2.2  billion  in  the  pending  bill  for  1954 — a  reduction  of  more 
than  half  in  2  years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  European  NATO  countries  during  fiscal  year  1954  will  be  many 
times  larger  than  any  assistance  they  receive  from  the  United  States. 
The  major  increases  in  European  expenditures  between  the  fiscal  year 
1953  and  the  fiscal  year  1954  will  be  devoted  to  the  procurement  of 
military  equipment  and  construction  of  military  facilities.  The  break¬ 
down  of  expenses  by  category  is  set  forth  in  the  following  tables. 


Fiscal  year 

1953 

1954 

European  military  expenditures,  NATO  and  Germany _ 

Billions 

$3.5 

3.1 

1.1 
6.0 

Billions 

$3.6 

3.6 

1.5 

6.2 

Military  personnel _ _ 

Equipment _ _ _  .  _  - 

Military  and  related  construction _ 

Operating  and  other  costs . . 

Total.. . . . . . .  .  .  .  _ 

13.7 

14.9 

14.  COMMUNIST  STRENGTH  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Since  1946,  the  Commuuist  strength  in  Western  Europe  has  declined 
somewhat  under  the  impact  of  improved  economic  conditions,  better 
national  internal  security  arrangements,  and  strengthened  morale 
reflecting  increased  military  strength  and  confidence.  During  the 
last  year  slight  Communist  gains  have  been  registered  in  Denmark 
and  Greece.  More  substantial  gains  have  been  reported  in  Italy  as 
the  result  of  the  elections  of  June  7  and  8.  The  following  table  shows 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Communist  parties  in  the  different  countries 
and  the  number  of  seats  they  held  in  the  parliaments  prior  to  the 
Italia u  elections. 
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Estimate  of  Communist  strength  in  Western  European  countries  receiving  United 

States  aid 


Country 


Belgium 


Netherlands _ 

Denmark _ 

France _ 

Italy _ 

Norway . . 

Western  Germany.. 
United  Kingdom . . . 

Greece _ 

Austria. . . 

Iceland _ 

Turkey.... _ 

Yugoslavia . . 


Number  of  seats 

Voting 

held  by  Com- 

strength 
(percent  of 
total  vote 

Party  mem¬ 
bership  (in 
thousands) 

munists  in 
main  legislative 
body  out  of 

Circulation  of  leading  Communist 
Party  newspaper  (in  thousands) 

polled) 

total  number 

of  seats 

Most 

recent 

1946 

Most 

recent 

1946 

sa tis- 
factory 

1946 

Most 

recent 

1946 

Most 

recent 

Newspaper 

esti¬ 

mate 

12.7 

4.7 

100 

30 

23/202 

7/212 

(9 

35 

Drapeau  Rouge  (French) 

Rhode  Vaan  (Flemish 
edition). 

11.4 

6. 16 

50 

33 

10/100 

6/100 

400 

100 

de  Waarheid. 

2 12.  5 

4. 84 

60 

16 

2  18/149 

7/149 

35 

J  19 
\  29 

Land  og  Folk,  daily. 
Land  og  Folk,  Sunday. 

28.2 

25.7 

850 

550 

181/625 

100/625 

1,200 

174 

L’Humanite. 

3  39.  7 

4  34.  7 

52,300 

1,700 

219/556 

178/556 

330 

340 

L’Unita. 

2 11.  9 

5.8 

35 

9 

2  11,150 

0/185 

40 

11 

Friheten. 

7.9 

5.7 

300 

126 

6/104 

15/402 

48 

Freies  Volk. 

.4 

.07 

48 

35 

2/640 

0/625 

121 

95-100 

London  Daily  Worker. 

3  9.  3 

711.  4 

175 

50 

3  18/250 

0/300 

50 

8 

Avgi. 

5.4 

5.  28 

100 

60 

4/165 

4/165 

180 

100 

Volkstimme. 

20.0 

19.  5 

1 

1 

10/52 

9/52 

7.5 

6.  5 

Thjod  Villjinn. 

Communist  Partv  and  all  front  organizations  aro 

No  organ  published. 

Illegal. 

Under  Tito’s  control  the  Communist  Party  domi- 

664 

Borba. 

nates  the  political  life  of  Yugoslavia. 

1  Not  available. 

2  1945  elections. 

3  Includes  vote  of  parties  allied  with  Communists. 

4  The  figures  used  here  are  for  the  Communist-led  electoral  alliance  in  those  areas  voting  in  the  local  elec¬ 
tions,  May-June  1951.  The  first  column  for  Italy  gives  the  results  of  the  1948  nationr  1  elections,  and  the 
2d  column  indicates  the  results  of  the  1951-52  local  balloting  in  areas  where  elections  were  held. 

3  Party  claims  January  1948. 

8  The  Communists  boycotted  the  elections  and  this  figure  represents  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  voters 
who  abstained  in  obedience  to  the  party’s  orders. 

7  Pro-Communist  United  Democratic  Left;  Greek  Communist  Party  has  been  banned  since  December 
1947. 


The  committee  was  concerned  that  the  voting  strength  of  the 
Communists  in  several  critical  countries,  as  France,  Italy,  and  Greece 
has  either  increased  or  shown  no  substantial  change  since  1946, 
although  the  economic  conditions  of  these  countries  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  It  explored  this  situation  with  administration  witnesses  who 
pointed  out  that  the  voting  strength  of  the  Communist  Party  did  not 
reflect  its  actual  strength  because  it  draws  “protest”  votes  from  many 
discontended  groups,  which  cannot  identify  themselves  with  the  major 
parties.  The  “hard  core”  of  Communists,  as  measured  by  party  mem¬ 
bership  has  decreased  greatly  over  the  past  7  years.  In  France,  the 
Communist  Party  has  lost  one-third  of  its  members  since  1946  and  in 
Italy  about  one-fourth  since  1948.  These  figures  are  far  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  voting  strength  and  show  a  very  encouraging  trend. 
The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the  “hard  core”  of  Communists 
remaining  in  Western  Europe  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  interfere 
seriously  with  NATO  defense  efforts.  Indeed,  several  attempts  of 
the  Communist  Parties  to  do  so  have  been  unsuccessful. 
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B.  Military  assistance 

The  illustrative  country  programs  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
military  assistance  to  Europe  are  as  follows: 


Belgium _  $182,  026,  000 

Denmark _  92,  289,  000 

France _ _ _  317,  488,  000 

Germany _  316,  538,  000 

Italy _  375,  722,  000 

Luxembourg _ _  9,  000 

Netherlands _ 93,  656,  000 

Norway _  20,  056,  000 

Portugal _  21,  189,  000 

Spain _  91,091,000 

United  Kingdom _  295,  397,  000 

Yugoslavia _  216,  906,  000 


Total _  2,  022,  367,  000 

Infrastructure _  180,  000,  000 

Packing,  transportation,  administration,  and  other _  294,  723,  870 


Total _  2,  497,  090,  870 


These  illustrative  figures  do  not  reflect  savings  of  $317,400,000  which 
the  administration  made  in  fiscal  1953  funds.  These  were  applied  to 
the  fiscal  1954  authorization,  leaving  a  total  of  $2,179,689,870. 

15.  THE  END-ITEM  PROGRAM  (SEC.  101) 

The  objective  of  military  assistance  is  twofold:  (1)  To  provide  funds 
for  the  equipping  and  the  supplying  of  defense  forces  of  countries  being 
helped;  and  (2)  to  provide  fundamental  and  basic  military  training  to 
selected  personnel  of  those  countries.  Training  is  self-explanatory  and 
needs  no  discussion.  The  supplying  of  equipment  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  when  organized  into  a  program,  is  technically  known  as  an  end- 
item  program.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  and  specific  information  about  the  items  in  that  program  directly 
involves  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  countries  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  This  information  cannot  be  made  public  in  detail. 
However,  the  committee  does  wish  to  state  the  way  in  which  the  funds 
authorized  by  the  Congress  have  been  used.  The  followdng  table  sets 
forth  the  nature  of  the  distribution  of  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1953,  up 
to  March  31  of  the  present  year,  and  the  cumulative  program  as  of 
that  date: 

Selected  major  items  shipped,  as  of  Mar.  31,  1953 


[In  number  of  items  and  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition] 


Military  department  and  major  item 

During  fiscal 
year  1953 
(July  through 
March) 

Cumulative 
Mar.  31, 1953 

Army: 

Electronics  and  other  signal  equipment _ 

Tanks  and  other  combat  vehicles _  _  _  _  ...  __  _  . 

Motor  transport  vehicles _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Small  arms  and  machineguns _  _ _ _ _ _  . 

41,652 

12.  543 
71,419 
356,  363 

10,  202 
268,  209M 
7, 096M 

116 

169 

1,329 

i  71,066 

24,  545 
130.  392 
•  1,  454,  880 

23,  796 

1  695,  504M 
16, 883M 

493 

633 

3, 044 

Artillery _ _ ' _ _  _ 

Ammunition,  small  arms  and  machineguns _  _  _ 

Ammunition,  artillerv _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Navy: 

Vessels...  _ _ _  _  _ 

Aircraft _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Air  Force:  Aircraft _  _ _ _ 

1  Includes  adjustment  of  previously  reported  data. 
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The  committee  also  wishes  to  point  out  the  steady  increase  in  the 
supplying  of  these  end  items.  The  black  bar  in  the  chart  which 
follows  shows  the  steady  growth  in  this  respect  from  fiscal  year  1950 
up  to  March  31  of  the  current  year: 

END-ITEMS  PROGRAMMED  AND  SKIPPED  UNDER  MDAP  GRANT  AID°/ 

a 

DURING  EACH  OF  FY  1950-1953-6/ 


DURING 
FY  1950 


>’ 


PROGRAMMED 

SHIPPED 


DURING 
FY  1951 


PROGRAMMED 

SHIPPED 


DURING 
FY  1952 


PROGRAMMED 

SHIPPED 


I 


DURING 

FY  1953  U 

PROGRAMMED 

SHIPPED 
(9  Months) 


BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
2  3 


2  3 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


a/  Value  of  materiel  to  be  supplied  exclusive  of  charges  for  repair  end  rehabilitation  of  excess  stocks 
and  packing,  handling  and  transportation.  Includes  value  of  excess  stocks. 

b/  Data  for  FI  1953  are  as  of  31  I'nrch  1993. 
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General  Ridgway  made  it  clear  that  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  will  supply  tanks,  electronic  equipment  and 
aircraft  which  are  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  NATO  buildup. 
When  combined  with  the  European  industrial  capacity  for  defense, 
which  it  is  planned  will  be  utilized  to  maximum  advantage,  this 
program  will  supply  the  essential  items  required  to  equip  the  NATO 
forces.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  more  useful  employ¬ 
ment  of  defense  funds  can  be  made  by  the  United  States. 

The  end-item  program  for  the  NATO  countries  is  based  on  the  overall 
integrated  plans  adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  For  the 
non-NATO  countries  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia,  the  program 
is  based  upon  existing  or  prospective  bilateral  arrangements.  Under 
the  program  for  Germany,  provision  will  be  made  in  advance  for  the 
assistance  which  will  be  furnished  to  forces  of  German  origin  when  and 
if  ih  >  European  Defense  Community  Treaty  is  ratified.  The  program 
for  Spain  is  contingent  upon  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  negotiations 
m  w  in  pr  gress.  The  program  for  Yugoslavia  is  a  continuation  of  1 
military  assistance  btgun  2  years  ago. 

16.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  UNITS:  NOT  DEFINITELY  AVAILABLE  TO 

NATO  (SEC.  606  (a)) 

Among  the  conditions  for  eligibility  of  Western  European  nations 
to  receive  military  assistance  from  the  United  States,  was  the  stipu¬ 
lation  (sec.  101  of  the  MDA  Act  of  1949)  that  such  assistance  must 
go  only  to  units  available  for  the  integrated  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  This  means,  according  to  Defense  Department  interpreta¬ 
tion,  that  military  equipment  can  be  sent  only  to  units  of  our  allies 
that  are  assigned  to  NATO. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  requested  the  easing  of  this  restric¬ 
tion  for  the  following  reasons.  Some  of  our  W estern  European  Allies 
have  overseas  commitments,  similar  to  ours,  which  require  that  some 
of  their  armed  forces  be  reserved  to  meet  these  commitments  and 
therefore  cannot  be  assigned  to  NATO.  Since,  under  the  law  as  now 
written,  these  forces  are  not  eligible  to  receive  equipment  from  the 
United  States,  their  governments  must  provide  them  with  everything. 
This  means  that  these  countries  have  sometimes  to  divert  production 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  small  amounts  of  highly  specialized 
equipment  easily  procured  from  the  United  States.  This  results  in 
waste  and  inefficient  use  of  productive  facilities  otherwise  available 
for  the  equipment  of  NATO  forces. 

The  requirement  in  the  present  law  greatly  complicates  the  logistical 
systems  of  NATO  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  have  worldwide  military  commitments.  It  means,  for  example, 
that  a  British  naval  vessel  assigned  to  NATO  and  equipped  with 
United  States  furnished  radar  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Far 
East  in  the  normal  rotation  of  the  fleet  unless  the  radar  were  taken 
off  it.  The  Department  of  Defense,  has,  therefore  recommended 
that  the  President  be  given  the  authority  to  furnish  military  assistance 
to  units  of  our  NATO  allies  not  assigned  to  NATO,  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  him  that  such  action  will  further  the  purposes  of  the  MDA 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  this  authority  would  not  be 
exercised  as  a  regular  practice.  It  has,  accordingly,  approved  the 
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amendment  contained  in  section  606  (a)  of  the  committee  bill  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  furnish 
such  assistance.  The  non-NATO  units  which  will  receive  this 
assistance  would  in  case  of  emergencies  probably  be  available  to 
NATO.  In  that  event,  it  is  important  to  NATO  and  the  United 
States  that  they  be  adequately  equipped  with  arms  which  are  stand¬ 
ardized  with  those  furnished  NATO  forces.  In  the  meantime,  it 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  non-NATO  units  are  presently 
reserved  for  possible  use  in  areas,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  that  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  free  world. 

17.  INFRASTRUCTURE  (SEC.  101) 

One  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  NATO  has  been  the  lack  of 
logistic  support.  Among  other  things,  the  Air  Force  needs  airfields, 
the  armies  need  communication  facilities,  and  naval  forces  need  fleet 
1  facilities.  Fixed  military  installations,  including  airfields,  command 
headquarters,  and  signal  communications,  and  other  military  public 
works  required  by  NATO  are  known  as  infrastructure.  Notable- 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  toward  providing  the?© 
facilities.  More  than  half  of  the  125  airfields  approved  through 
the  third  annual  increment  will  be  completed  this  year.  These  and 
other  military  public  works  are  required  urgently  for  the  forces  now 
being  organized  and  trained.  They  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
defense  system  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
therefore  an  essential  element  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

At  the  Paris  meeting  in  April  of  the  NATO  Council  the  financing 
of  the  fourth  increment  or  “slice”  of  infrastructure  was  completed 
and  a  long  range  comprehensive,  3-year  financing  program  for  1954, 
1955,  and  1956  was  agreed  upon. 

The  work  is  paid  for  through  an  international  cost-sharing  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  NATO  nations.  The  total  cost  through  the  first 
four  slices  is  $1,304  million,  of  which  the  United  States  share  is  $534 
million,  or  41  percent.  The  United  States,  however,  has  been  able 
to  negotiate  agreements  which  permit  it  to  deduct  foreign  taxes  from 
its  payments,  and  these  deductions  will  reduce  its  net  contributions  to 
'  $470  million,  or  36  percent.  The  future  infrastructure  program  is 
estimated  to  cost  $700  million,  with  a  United  States  share  of  $300 
million  which  will  be  reduced  to  $264  million,  or  38  percent,  net  of 
taxes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  contributions  of  each  country  to  each 
one  of  the  four  programs  plus  the  future  program  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  percent. 


Summary  of  infrastructure  contributions  and  percentages  by  country,  by  slice,  based  on  Sept.  SO,  1952,  cost  estimates 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Section  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
vides  permissive  authority  for  the  expending  of  money  for  infra¬ 
structure  projects.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  included  in 
the  military  public  works  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1953.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  do  not  believe  military  public  works  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  proper  vehicle  for  infrastructure  but  that  infrastructure 
should  be  provided  for  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.  Con¬ 
sequently,  $180  million  for  the  United  States  share  is  included  in  the 
present  bill. 

18.  OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT  (SEC.  101) 

The  purchase  of  items  outside  the  United  States  for  assisting  the 
defense  effort  is  called  offshore  procurement.  Under  this  procedure 
funds  are  appropriated  to  the  President  who  allocates  the  funds  to  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  and  in  turn  to  the  Defense  Department 
for  the  purchase  of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  radio  sets,  etc., 
abroad.  Offshore  procurement  contracts  amounted  to  $600  million 
in  fiscal  1952  and  are  estimated  at  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  1953  (see  table, 
p.  28).  It  is  anticipated  that  well  over  a  billion  dollars  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  1954  will  be  used  in  this  manner. 

This  type  of  program  produces  necessary  hardware,  helps  Europe 
build  toward  a  self-supporting  defense  production,  and  provides  eco¬ 
nomic  benfits  in  the  form  of  dollar  payments.  The  committee  believes 
that  there  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  for  this  type  of  procurement: 

(1)  It  helps  to  meet  urgent  military  requirements  for  such  things 
as  mine  sweepers,  aircraft,  ammunition,  radar,  and  the  like; 

(2)  It  helps  create  on-the-spot  maintenance  and  replacement 
potentialities; 

(3)  It  furnishes  a  minimum  mobilization  base  capable  of  great 
expansion  in  an  emergency; 

(4)  It  eliminates  the  expensive  packing,  handling,  crating  and 
transportation  charges  which  accompany  the  export  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States  to  recipient  countries; 

(5)  It  creates  dollar  balances  in  Europe  and  thus  reduces  the  needs 
for  dollar  aid; 

(6)  It  furnishes  an  impetus  toward  self-supporting  military  produc¬ 
tion  in  various  NATO  countries; 

(7)  It  increases  the  contributions  of  our  partners  to  the  common 
defense  effort; 

(8)  It  promotes  a  higher  degree  of  standardization  of  end-items;  and 

(9)  It  improves  the  morale  of  our  partners  in  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  earn  their  own  way  rather  than  being  recipients  of  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  funds  requested  are  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  Hawker-Hunter  and  the  Mystere,  Mark  IV  airplanes  to 
be  secured  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France.  Thus,  instead  of  the  purchase  of  6  or  7  different  types 
of  airplanes  this  procurement  makes  possible  the  securing  of  the 
two  best  types  and  the  simplification  of  upkeep  and  maintenance. 
General  Ridgway  testified  before  the  committee  that  the  offshore 
procurement  program  provided  great  benefits  in  placing  the  equip¬ 
ment  more  quickly  in  the  hands  of  the  using  forces  and  providing 
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more  dollars  and  more  munitions  production  abroad,  thus  taking  a 
heavy  load  off  the  United  States. 

The  committee  also  received  evidence  that  pricewise  the  cost  of 
items  procured  offshore  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  cost  of  items  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  desires  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  value  received  in  hard,  usable  military-end  items  for 
the  money  spent  on  offshore  procurement.  It  is  not  a  subsidy;  it  is 
a  business  deal  and  is  viewed  as  such  bv  Secretary  Wilson  and  other 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Offshore  procurement,  value  of  contracts  placed  by  country  of  procurement 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total 

During  fiscal 
year  1952  i 

During  fiscal 
year  1953  2 

$1,446.9 

$648.3 

$798. 5 

1, 432. 0 

639.4 

792.6 

72.1 

17.6 

54.  5 

13.3 

5.9 

7.4 

607.6 

344.4 

263.2 

4.6 

3.9 

.7 

18.3 

10.8 

7.5 

286.6 

141.9 

144.7 

.5 

.3 

.2 

58.6 

38.0 

20.7 

8.7 

5.7 

3.0 

18.1 

0 

18.1 

(3) 

343.  7 

(3) 

70.9 

0 

272.8 

14.8 

8.9 

5.9 

9.0 

8.9 

.1 

National  Government  Republic  of  China _ 

5.8 

0 

5.8 

1  As  of  Dec.  31,  1952. 

2  As  of  May  2,  1953. 
i  Less  than  $50,000. 


C.  Defense  support  and  economic  aid  (sec.  201 ) 

Of  the  $2,680  million  programed  for  Europe,  $500  million  will  be  in 
the  form  of  defense  support  and  economic  aid.  The  illustrative  break¬ 
down  of  this  figure  is  as  follows: 

Mutual  defense  financing 
(Country  figures  are  illustrative) 


Special  defense  financing:  Millions 

United  Kingdom  (NATO  aircraft  production) _  $100 

France  (NATO  military  production) _  1  100 

Defense  support: 

Greece _ 20 

Italy _  2  20 

Turkey _ ' _  50 

United  Kingdom _  100 

Yugoslavia _ 45 

Economic  aid  and  other: 

Austria _  20 

Germany _  15 

Spain _ , _  10 

Other _  20 


Total _  500 


1  In  addition.  $400  million  is  requested  for  financing  equipment  and  support  of  forces  in  Indochina. 

1  Excludes  $37.5  million  programed  for  aircraft  production  from  FY  1953  funds,  but  estimated  to  be  unobli¬ 
gated  on  June  30,  1953  and  carried  over  for  use  in  FY  1954. 
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Although  defense  support  funds  for  Greece  and  Turkey  are  included 
in  the  general  authorization  for  Europe,  military  assistance  for  these 
countries  is  included  in  the  funds  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

The  first  category  above,  special  defense  financing,  consists  of  a 
form  of  offshore  procurement.  $100  million  will  finance  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  modern  jet  aircraft  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  use  of  United 
Kingdom  forces  and  $100  million  will  buy  artillery,  ammunition  and 
semiautomatic  weapons  in  France  for  the  use  of  French  armed  forces. 
The  financing  of  these  purchases  by  the  United  States  will  assist  these 
countries  towards  a  broad  and  firm  defense  production  base,  and  furn¬ 
ish  much  needed  equipment  for  the  N  ATO  forces. 

The  second  category,  defense  support,  is  a  continuation  of  last  year’s 
defense  support  program.  A  total  of  $235  million  is  involved  for  5 
countries.  Defense  support  assistance  will  be  granted  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  essential  raw  materials,  machines,  and  equipment  to  support 
■  the  defense  efforts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
r  Yugoslavia. 

Economic  aid,  the  last  category,  is  a  holdover  of  the  INflarshall  plan. 
Only  Austria  and  Western  Germany  will  qualify  for  this  assistance. 
Both  these  countries  have  special  problems  caused  by  occupation  and 
the  split  of  their  territory  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  $15 
million  for  Western  Germany  will  help  solve  the  Berlin  refugee  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  $20  million  for  Austria  will  help  to  continue;her  economic 
recovery.  There  is  also  included  an  illustrative  figure  of  $10  million 
for  a  small  economic  aid  program  for  Spain  if  current  negotiations 
should  be  successfully  concluded.  The  unallocated  $20  million  in¬ 
cludes  technical  assistance  and  other  programs. 

There  is  also  an  item  in  the  bill  of  $400  million  for  financing  the 
production  in  France  of  equipment  for  the  forces  in  Indochina.  This 
provision  is  discussed  in  connection  with  Indochina. 

The  following  chart  will  give  the  perspective  of  what  our  Western 
European  allies  are  doing  for  themselves  and  what  the  United  States 
is  giving  in  military  assistance  and  defense  support  and  economic  aid. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  shaded  area  representing  the  latter  program 
has  shrunk  materially  since  1950  and  constitutes  only  a  minor  portion 
■of  European  defense  expenditures  and  United  States  assistance. 
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D.  Non-NATO  countries  in  Europe 

19.  SPAIN  (SECS.  101,  201,  AND  601) 

For  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  has  sought  cooperation 
with  Spain  in  the  development  of  arrangements  that  would  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  West.  To  that  end,  a  total  of  $187,500,000  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  the  extension  of  economic, 
technical,  and  military  assistance  to  Spain.  As  of  March  31,  about 
$125  million  of  that  amount  was  unobligated,  principally  because 
final  agreements  have  not  been  concluded  with  Spain  along  the  lines 
of  those  in  effect  with  other  countries  receiving  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  carry-over  of  these  unobligated  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  in  addition  contains  funds  for  limited  amounts 
of  military  ($91  million)  and  economic  ($10  million)  assistance  to 
Spain. 

The  availability  of  these  funds  is  necessarily  contingent  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreements.  At  the  present  time,  the  committee 
was  informed,  three  agreements  are  under  discussion.  The  first 
relates  to  economic  and  technical  assistance;  the  second  to  military 
assistance  in  the  form  of  end  items  and  training;  and  the  third  con¬ 
cerns  the  terms  under  which  Spanish  military  facilities  would  be 
available  to  United  States  forces  in  the  interests  of  joint  defense. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  strongly  recommended 
that  funds  be  made  available  to  enable  this  Government  and  Spain 
to  cooperate  in  our  mutual  defense.  The  committee  concurs  in  that 
recommendation. 

20.  YUGOSLAVIA  (SECS.  101  AND  201) 

When  Yugoslavia  and  the  Cominform  broke  with  each  other  in 
1948  it  marked  the  turning  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  west  and  a  desire 
on  her  part  for  closer  cooperation  with  the  western  powers  in  order 
to  deter  potential  aggression  from  eastern  Europe.  The  Yugoslav 
Army  is  one  of  the  largest  in  continental  Europe  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Recent  agreements  between  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
have  substantially  strengthened  the  defense  posture  of  Western 
Europe.  Yugoslavia  is  currently  spending  a  larger  part  of  her  low 
national  income  for  defense  than  any  other  country  in  non-Soviet 
Europe.  This  expenditure,  when  combined  with  an  ambitious  devel¬ 
opment  program  and  two  serious  droughts,  has  placed  a  severe  strain 
on  her  economy.  The  United  States  assistance  is  a  part  of  a  tri¬ 
partite  program  with  France  and  the  United  Kindgom  designed  to 
aid  Yugoslavia  in  meeting  its  import  deficit  in  order  to  maintain  its 
defense  effort. 

During  fiscal  year  1954  the  amounts  made  available  for  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  will  be  $217  million  and  $45  million, 
respectively.  Defense  support  will  be  required  to  provide  basic 
materials  needed  by  Yugoslavia  such  as  steel,  cotton,  wool,  crude  oil, 
trucks,  tires,  and  repair  parts — all  related  to  the  military  effectiveness 
of  Yugoslav  defense  forces. 

In  supplying  this  assistance  the  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
adherence  of  both  Yugoslavia  and  Spain  to  political  methods  which 
are  contrary  to  American  concepts  of  personal  freedom.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes,  however,  that  both  countries  would  oppose  aggression 
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from  the  Soviet  Union.  For  that  reason  the  United  States  should,  in 
its  own  interest,  assist  in  strengthening  their  defense  capacities. 

21.  AUSTRIA  (SEC.  201) 

American  assistance  for  Austria  as  proposed  in  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  $20,000,000. 

Most  of  the  American  aid  for  Austria  has  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  essential  supplies  for  current  consumption  and  for  heavy 
investment  goods  required  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  Austria’s 
capital  plant.  The  heavy  investment  phase  of  this  program  is  now 
practically  complete  and  current  aid  is  mainly  to  enable  Austria  to 
obtain  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  the  dollar  area  which  Austria 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  finance  out  of  dollar  earnings. 

Recent  economic  progress  in  Austria  has  very  sharply  reduced  the 
need  for  outside  aid.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1952,  aid  amounted  to 
$120,000,000  and  in  the  first  11  months  of  fiscal  year  1953  it  stood 
at  $35,000,000. 

The  committee  expresses  again  its  hope  that  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  may  be  concluded  in  the  near  future,  thus  enabling  that 
country  to  develop  its  own  resources  without  the  heavy  burden 
imposed  by  Soviet  occupation  of  much  of  eastern  Austria. 

22.  GERMANY  (BERLIN)  (SEC.  201) 

Last  year  some  $84  million  was  made  available  to  Western  Germany 
in  the  form  of  defense  support  assistance.  This  year  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  requested  the  authorization  of  $15  million  to  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  in  connection  with  assistance  in  solving  the  Berlin  refugee 
problem.  The  discontinuance  of  dollar  aid  to  Western  Germany, 
except  Berlin,  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  MSA  evaluation 
team  which  recommended:  “No  further  dollar  grants-in-aid  should 
be  made  for  Western  Germany”  because  the  Federal  Republic  “has 
no  serious  problem  of  balance  of  payments  with  the  dollar  area”,  “the 
German  economy  has  staged  a  dramatic  recovery,”  and  “the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  fiscal  position  is  sound  .  .  .” 

The  evaluation  team  recommended  that  “limited  dollar  grants 
should  be  made  to  the  Federal  Republic  for  maintenance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  relocation  of  refugees  through  Berlin.”  It  is  primarily  for 
this  purpose  that  funds  have  been  requested,  although  some  funds 
may  be  used  to  help  integrate  those  refugees  who  may  remain  in 
Berlin 

IV.  Near  East  and  Africa 

The  following  table  shows  the  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill 
for  the  Near  East  and  Africa: 


Military  assistance _  $405,  212,  637 

Technical  assistance _  43,  792,  500 

Special  economic  assistance _  194,  000,  000 


Total -  643,  005,  137 
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23.  SITUATION  IN  THE  AREA 

The  Middle  East  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  poverty,  military 
weakness,  and  political  and  social  unrest. 

It  is  an  area  of  very  great  strategic  importance,  because  of  its 
geographic  location  and  because  of  its  natural  resources,  which  consist 
principally  of  one-half  of  the  world’s  oil  reserves. 

The  security  interests  of  the  United  States  require  that  further 
steps  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  area  both  militarily  and  economically 
so  that  it  will  be  better  able  to  resist  potential  aggression  from  without 
and  subversion  from  within. 

The  consequences  to  the  free  world  of  the  loss  of  the  Middle  East 
would  be  disastrous.  Such  a  loss  would  drastically  reverse  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  free  world  now  holds  over  the  Communist  world  in 
oil  reserves.  It  would  cut  vital  communication  and  transportation 
routes  to  South  Asia.  It  woidd  expose  the  entire  continent  of  Africa, 
virtually  defenseless,  to  aggression.  It  would  give  the  Soviets  control 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  outflank  Turkey  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  end  of  the  NATO  defense  line.  Finally,  it  would  greatly 
increase  Communist  pressures  on  South  Asia. 

The  population  of  the  Middle  East  is  predominantly  Moslem,  and 
religious  beliefs  provide  a  basic  defense  against  overt  Communist 
propaganda.  The  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  however,  is  imperfectly 
understood.  Nationalistic  feelings  run  high  throughout  the  area,  and 
there  is  considerable  resentment  against  the  British  and  French,  the 
two  formerly  dominant  colonial  powers.  A  portion  of  this  resentment 
is  also  directed  against  the  United  States,  by  association. 

The  United  States  position  in  the  area  has  further  deteriorated 
since  World  War  II  because  of  American  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

A  situation  of  extreme  instability  is  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  all  of  these  factors — poverty,  growing  nationalism,  resentment 
against  the  western  powers,  and  subtle,  subversive  Communist 
activities. 

Basic  to  all  of  these  problems  is  the  area's  poverty.  Except  for 
Israel,  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  area  is  $125  a  year  in 
Lebanon,  and  this  ranges  downward  to  only  $40  a  year  in  many  of  the 
countries,  compared  to  $1,911  in  the  United  States. 

The  resources  of  the  area  are  capable  of  supporting  the  population 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  now  prevails,  and  in  the  past  they  have 
done  so.  But,  if  maximum  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  available  resources, 
long-term  development  projects  in  conjunction  with  technical  assist¬ 
ance  are  necessary,  principally  to  improve  transportation  facilities, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  cultivable  land,  to  introduce  improved 
agricultural  techniques,  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  light  industry. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  would  be  greatly  advanced 
bv  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  political  disputes  in  the  area — - 
chiefly  those  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  between  Egypt  and 
Great  Britain,  and  between  Iran  and  Great  Britain.  Such  settlement 
would  bring  nearer  to  realization  the  hopes  for  a  Middle  East  Defense 
Organi  ation  and  would  also  make  possible  a  better  coordinated 
regional  attack  on  the  economic  problems  of  the  area. 

The  committee  is  under  no  illusions  that  the  program  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Middle  East  recommended 
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in  this  bill  is  by  itself  the  solution  to  the  area’s  problems,  or  that  it  will 
by  itself  solve  even  the  United  States  problems  in  the  area.  A  great 
deal  more  needs  to  be  done,  politically  and  diplomatically,  and 
particularly  in  the  approach  to  the  area  as  a  whole  in  American 
policymaking.  But,  although  the  assistance  program  will  not  suffice 
by  itself,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is  an  indispensable  element 
and  that  without  it  we  cannot  achieve  our  objective  of  a  stable  Middle 
East  devoted  to  the  principles  of  collective  security. 


24.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (SECS.  101  AND  603) 


The  military-assistance  funds  authorized  in  the  bill  amount  to 
$405,212,637,  compared  to  $499,116,500  appropriated  for  fiscal  1953. 

The  total  amount  will  provide  for — 

Military  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Military  assistance  for  Iran  on  a  small  scale  in  a  continuation  of  a 
program  begun  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 
It  is  directed  primarily  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and 
security. 

An  additional  lump  sum,  unallocated,  for  military  assistance  to 
other  countries  of  the  area.  This  sum  will  be  particularly  useful  if 
any  kind  of  collective  regional  defense  system  can  be  organized. 
In  the  meantime,  portions  of  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  individual 
countries  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

This  requires  an  amendment  of  existing  law  in  two  respects.  Sec¬ 
tion  101  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  now  author¬ 
izes  military  assistance  only  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Iran.  This 
section  is  amended  by  section  603  (a)  of  the  present  bill  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  “in  the  area  of  the  Near  East 
and  Africa”  as  well  as  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 

Section  202  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  President  upon  certain  conditions  to  utilize  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Iranian  military-assistance 
funds  for  military  assistance  to  any  other  country  of  the  Near  East 
area.  This  section  is  rewritten  by  section  603  (b)  of  the  present  bill. 
The  10-percent  limitation  is  removed.  Assistance  is  authorized  to 
“any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional  defense  arrangement 
in  the  area  to  which  the  United  States  has  become  a  party,”  or  to  any 
nation  in  the  general  area  participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or 
“to  any  other  nation  in  the  general  area  which  the  President  deter 
mines  to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose 
increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to  be 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.”  This  last  require¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  that  in  the  existing  law,  but  a  new  provision  is 
added  requiring  any  such  determination  by  the  President  to  be 
reported  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  present  bill  also  requires  the  recipient  nation  to  agree  that  the 
assistance  furnished  will  be  used  “solely  to  maintain  its  internal  se¬ 
curity,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective-security  arrange- 
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ments  and  measures.”  The  recipient  nation  is  also  required  to  agree 
that  it  will  not  undertake  any  action  of  aggression  against  any  other 
nation. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  political  conditions  of  the  area,  the  com¬ 
mittee  regards  those  assurances  as  of  particular  importance  and  it 
expects  more  than  lip  service  to  be  paid  to  them.  In  particular 
it  expects  “aggression”  to  be  defined  broadly.  It  further  expects 
that  if  assistance  is  furnished  under  this  section  the  executive  branch 
will  make  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  kinds  of 
recrimination  and  economic  aggression  that  have  so  frequently  char¬ 
acterized  the  actions  of  some  countries  in  the  area  in  the  recent  past. 

In  other  respects,  the  present  bill  gives  the  President  some  dis¬ 
cretion  in  requiring  compliance  by  the  recipient  nation  with  the  other 
conditions  for  military  assistance  established  by  section  511  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act. 

The  committee  is  hopeful  that  a  Middle  East  Defense  Organization 
will  come  into  existence  during  fiscal  1954  and  that  a  durable  peace 
settlement  can  be  arrived  at  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
It  is,  however,  mindful  of  the  tensions  and  unrest  within  the  area,  and 
it  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  collective  organi¬ 
zation  and  an  Israeli- Arab  peace,  the  strictest  controls  and  supervision 
over  military  end-item  assistance  should  be  exercised.  The  committee 
has  received  assurances  that  this  will  be  done. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  military- 
assistance  program  of  the  type  proposed  can  contribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  important  United  States  goals  in  the  area.  A  strengthening 
of  the  national  military  forces  will  increase  protection  against  sub¬ 
version  and  build  up  the  self-confidence  of  the  governments  and 
peoples.  Such  a  revival  of  self-confidence  is  a  necessary  first  step 
to  the  creation  of  strength.  The  availability  of  the  funds  proposed  for 
military  assistance  could  also  be  expected  in  itself  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  an  area  defense  and  to  bring  about  cooperation 
with  the  West. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Greek  and  Turkish  programs  have 
been  among  the  most  successful  of  all  our  military  assistance  activities, 
and  it  unhesitatingly  recommends  their  continuation. 

The  capital  buildup  of  the  Greek  forces,  begun  under  the  aid 
program  inaugurated  in  1947,  has  been  substantially  completed  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  toward  that  end  in  Turkey.  The 
assistance  authorized  for  Greece  for  fiscal  1954  will  be  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  replacement  and  maintenance.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  program  for  Turkey  will  go  for  the  same  purpose.  With  this 
relative^  small  amount,  we  can  keep  in  being,  and  in  training,  forces 
which  amount  to  more  than  35  divisions. 

American  military  assistance,  however,  is  the  critical  margin  in 
the  upkeep  of  these  forces.  Although  rich  compared  to  the  Middle 
East,  Greece  and  Turkey  are  poor  countries  in  comparison  with  West¬ 
ern  Europe  or  the  United  States.  They  are  themselves  spending  a 
combined  total  of  roughly  half  a  billion  dollars  on  defense.  Without 
the  additional  margin  provided  by  American  assistance,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  forces  would  deteriorate  disproportionately  in  combat 
effectiveness. 
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The  defense  return  per  dollar  expended  in  military  assistance  is  as 
high  in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Greeks 
and  Turks  have  time  and  again  proven  themselves  to  be  among  our 
most  stouthearted  allies.  They  have  been  steadfast  in  their  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  collective  security,  and  they  deserve  our  continued 
support. 

25.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  401) 

The  purely  technical  assistance  program  for  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  included  in  this  bill  amounts  to  $43,792,500,  including  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  following  countries: 


United 

Estimated 

United 

Estimated 

States 

country 

States 

country 

contribu- 

contribu- 

contribu- 

contribu* 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

Egypt _ 

$11, 876, 000 

1,  631,  000 
13. 907, 000 

2,  237,  000 
1,621,000 
2,  258, 000 
2.  852,  000 

$15, 000, 000 

3,  000,  000 
18,  000,  000 
16,  640,  000 
1,500,  000 

2, 160,  000 
903,  000 

Liberia.- . . . . 

$1. 283, 500 
1,534, 000 
742,  000 
2,  937, 000 
1,014,  000 

$2, 250, 000 
711,000 
2, 000,  000 

Ethiopia _ 

Libya..  _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Syria _ _ 

Israel _ 

Regional  projects _ 

Lebanon _ 

Total. . . 

43, 792, 500 

62, 164, 000 

The  item  of  $140  million  in  special  economic  assistance  (discussed 
below)  contains  an  amount  of  $11  million  necessary  to  continue  the 
Iranian  program  at  a  level  of  $25  million. 

The  item  for  Syria  is  included  in  the  table  above  subject  to  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  the  Syrian  Government.  There  is 
now  no  technical  assistance  program  in  Syria. 

The  amount  authorized  will  be  spent  for  the  following  types  of 
projects: 

Thousands 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _  $12,  356 

Health  and  sanitation  (including  housing,  social  welfare,  and  vital  sta¬ 
tistics)  _  7,  238 

Education _  5,  268 

Natural  resources _  5,  624 

Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  2,  629 

Transportation  and  communications _  1,  396 

Public  Administration  (including  public  finance,  census,  and  weather)-.  1,  230 

General  projects _  7,  191 

Domestic  program  costs _  860 


Total _ 43,  792 


Total  obligations  in  fiscal  1952  in  this  area  amounted  to  $37,774,000. 
For  fiscal  1953,  the  estimate  is  $51,391,000. 

The  funds  proposed  are  strictly  limited  to  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  and  do  not  include  capital  development  projects  which  are 
covered — and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  properly  so — in  the 
funds  for  special  economic  assistance,  discussed  below. 

The  distinction  is  important.  Although  technical  assistance  might 
include  engineering  surveys  for  an  irrigation  project,  it  would  not  cover 
construction  of  the  project  itself.  Or,  technical  assistance  might 
include  teaching  airport  management,  but  it  would  not — and  should 
not — include  airport  construction. 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  again — as  it  has  in  the  past — 
that  technical  assistance  is  a  long-range,  relatively  small  scale  program 
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and  that  it  consists  largely  of  projects  designed  to  teach  the  people  of 
underdeveloped  countries  how  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  resources 
now  available  to  them.  Technical  assistance  is  not  in  itself  designed 
to  develop  these  resources. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the  technical  assistance  program 
is  a  cooperative  venture  and  the  countries  aided  themselves  contribute 
more  in  the  aggregate  than  does  the  United  States. 

26.  SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  403) 

The  authorization  of  $194  million  in  special  economic  assistance  is 
composed  of:  $140  million  for  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and  Iran; 
$30  million  for  relief  of  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine;  and  $24  million 
for  technical  assistance  and  development  in  the  African  dependent 
overseas  territories  of  European  countries. 

As  noted  above,  the  item  of  $140  million  for  the  Arab  States,  Israel, 
and  Iran  includes  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  technical 
assistance  program  in  Iran  at  a  rate  of  $25  million  a  year.  The 
seriousness  of  the  economic  situation  in  Iran  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  committee  has  evidence  that  the 
relatively  modest  United  States  assistance  program  has  exerted  a 
stabilizing  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Famine  condi¬ 
tions  in  Azerbaijan  were  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  new  wheat 
seed,  and  the  resulting  great  increase  in  food  production  not  only 
alleviated  the  famine  but  prevented  food  prices  from  rising  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  prices.  The  committee  believes  that  contribu¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation  are  well  worth 
the  cost. 

Aside  from  the  amount  earmarked  for  Iran,  the  remainder  of  the 
lump  sum  of  $140  million  for  special  economic  assistance  will  be  used 
in  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Israel  faces  the  most  difficult  kind  of  economic  problems.  A  large 
population,  principally  with  an  urban  background,  has  been  imposed 
upon  a  small  agricultural  country  with  few  resources.  An  economic 
boycott  is  maintained  against  Israel  by  the  Arab  States  with  whom  it 
is  technically  still  at  war.  The  country  has  an  overly  large  external 
debt  and  a  severe  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  committee  believes  a  continuation  of 
special  economic  assistance  is  justified. 

The  Arab  States  face  different,  but  no  less  serious  problems  which 
are  deserving  of  equally  sympathetic  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal  of  these  problems  is  the  dearth  of  capital 
to  apply  to  resource  development,  which  is  the  only  way  that  living 
standards  can  be  substantially  improved.  It  is  proposed  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  $140  million  in  this  section  of  the  bill,  in  conjunction 
with  other  sources  of  capital,  to  help  finance  large  scale  capital 
improvements.  These  will  be  principally  in  the  fields  of  water  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  transportation. 

Although  most  of  the  territory  of  the  Arab  States  is  desert,  there 
are  a  number  of  sizable  rivers  which  flow  through  the  territory  and  the 
land  is  productive  when  adequate  water  is  available.  The  reservoirs 
necessary  for  irrigation  can  also  provide  sources  of  hydroelectric 
power  which  in  turn  will  make  light  industry  more  feasible. 

34S16 — 53 - 6 
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The  Arab  States  also  lack  basic  transportation  systems,  and  the 
filling  of  this  deficiency  is  a  prerequisite  to  long-term  economic 
development. 

The  general  political  and  economic  climate  in  the  area  is  such  that 
prompt,  dramatic,  and  tangible  results  from  United  States  assistance 
are  desirable.  Such  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  technical 
assistance  program,  and  therefore  the  committee  believes  that  special 
economic  assistance  of  the  magnitude  authorized  in  the  bill  is  justified 
for  the  next  year. 

27.  ARAB  REFUGEES  FROM  PALESTINE  (SEC.  403) 

The  sum  of  $30  million  under  this  heading  is  for  a  United  States 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA).  The  executive 
branch  informed  the  committee  that  although  it  seeks  authorization 
for  this  amount,  it  does  not  expect  to  request  appropriations  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  since  unobligated  funds,  authorized  to  be 
carried  over  into  fiscal  1954,  are  estimated  to  be  $44,063,000.  This 
amount,  plus  the  contributions  from  other  United  Nations  members 
is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  relief  and  rehabilitation 
expenditures  of  UNRWA  during  fiscal  1954. 

While  the  committee  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $30  million  in  view  of 
this  carryover,  it  felt  that  the  authorization  at  this  time  would  affirm¬ 
atively  indicate  United  States’  willingness  to  go  ahead  with  its  share 
of  the  3-year  program  designed  to  get  as  many  of  these  refugees  off 
relief  as  soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  declared  that  the  authorization  at  this  time  was  essential 
to  enable  UNRWA  to  negotiate  certain  large  scale  projects  with  some 
of  the  Arab  countries,  enabling  them  to  give  productive  employment 
and  eventually  to  rehabilitate  certain  of  the  refugees  within  their 
borders. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1953, 
a  subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Taft  held  3  days 
of  public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  Palestine  refugees.  Those  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  published,  as  will  a  report  of  that  subcommittee.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  on  the  subject  of  refugees  is  contained  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  print  of  May  19,  1953  (Palestine  Refugee  Program),  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  committee’s  report  on  this 
bill  last  year  (S.  Rept.  1490,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

The  committee  points  out  that  this  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that 
it  has  authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  some  860,000  Arab  refugees  who  fled  from  hostilities  in  Pales¬ 
tine  in  1948.  During  those  5  years  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
refugee  rolls  has  not  decreased.  Only  a  few  refugees  have  returned  to 
Israel.  Few  have  been  absorbed  into  the  economies  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  now  living.  The  longer  this  situation  continues,  the 
harder  it  is  on  the  refugees  and  the  more  cumulative  the  relief  burden 
on  other  states  and  then  people.  Primary  responsibility  for  these 
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unfortunate  victims  of  hostilities  rests  upon  the  states  of  the  Near 
East,  as  would  readily  be  apparent  if  the  United  Nations  were  to 
curtail  or  stop  its  program.  It  is  incumbent  upon  these  states,  there¬ 
fore,  to  do  their  utmost  to  reconcile  their  interests  with  each  other  to 
the  end  that  progress  may  be  made  during  this  necessarily  limited 
period  while  assistance  from  outside  the  area  is  available. 

28.  DEPENDENT  OVERSEAS  TERRITORIES  (SEC.  403) 

This  is  a  $24  million  program  for  technical  assistance  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  African  dependent  overseas  territories  of  European 
countries. 

It  is  directly  related  to  the  defense  buildup  of  Europe,  the  burden  of 
which  is  too  great  to  allow  the  European  countries  involved  to  under¬ 
take  development  of  their  overseas  territories  to  the  extent  necessary. 

These  territories,  however,  are  important  to  that  defense  buildup 
in  a  number  of  ways.  They  supply  strategic  materials.  Their 
general  economic  development  will  reduce  the  drain  on  the  economies 
of  the  European  countries  and  thus  improve  the  economic  position  of 
Europe.  Some  of  the  territories  are  strategically  located  and  are 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  bases.  To  the  extent 
that  Europe  can  fill  its  raw  materials  requirements  from  these  terri¬ 
tories,  it  will  not  have  to  look  to  dollar  areas  or  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  types  of  projects  proposed  for  fiscal  1954  include  general 
economic  development  and  technical  assistance.  They  will  be  directed 
to  developing  resources,  increasing  private  investment,  and  expanding 
productivity.  They  will  also  include  such  things  as  housing,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  health. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  dependent  overseas 
territories  to  the  free  world.  Since  1949  our  Government  has  made 
available  some  financial  assistance  for  these  areas.  While  our  aid  has 
been  supplementary  and  marginal  to  that  of  the  parent  countries  it  has 
helped  maintain  an  orderly  rate  of  progress  which  is  essential  in  those 
territories  that  are  making  the  difficult  transition  to  self-government 
or  independence. 

V.  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

The  following  table  shows  the  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill 
for  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific : 


Military  assistance _ $1,  081,  620,  493 

Economic  assistance  and  defense  support _  107,  000,  000 

Technical  assistance _  49,  100,  000 

Special  economic  assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan _  94,  400,  000 

Korean  reconstruction _ ^ _  71,  000,  000 

Special  defense  financing  for  Indochina _  400,  000,  000 


Total _  1,  803,  120,  493 


The  authorization  for  all  forms  of  assistance  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
amounts  to  almost  one-third  the  total  in  the  bill,  and  it  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  area  last  year  ($811,379,000). 
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The  illustrative  technical  and  special  economic  assistance  programs 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  the  estimated  contributions  from  each 
country  are  as  follows: 

t  ' 


United  States 
contribution 

Estimated 
country  con¬ 
tribution 

Afghanistan _ _ _ 

$1, 400, 000 
110, 000, 000 

$5, 000, 000 
149,  000,  000 

India _ _ _ _ _  _  .  _ _ 

Technical-  _  ...  ...  _ 

30, 100,000 
79, 900,  000 

Economic. .  _ _  _  _  _  _ 

4,  000, 000 
600,  000 
27,  500,  000 

8,  460,  000 
500, 000 
37,  264,  000 

Nepal _ _ _ _  _ _ 

Pakistan.  . . .  .  .  ...  ..  ...  ..  . .. 

Technical  _ _  _  _ 

13,  000,  000 

14,  500,000 

Total . . . .  . . _ 

143,500,  000 

200,  224,  000 

49, 100,  000 
94.  400,  000 

In  addition,  there  are  defense  support  and  other  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs  as  follows: 


Formosa _  $70,  000,  000 

Indochina _ 25,  000,  000 

Philippines _ ; _  17,  000,  000 

Thailand _  5,  000,  000 

Dependent  overseas  territories _  1,  000,  000 


Total _ - _  118,000,000 


This  total  of  $118  million  does  not  reflect  $11  million  in  savings 
made  in  previously  appropriated  funds  which  will  be  applied  to  the 
Formosa  and  Indochina  programs.  These  savings  will  reduce  the 
total  from  $118  million  to  $107  million. 

29.  SITUATION  IN  THE  AREA 

The  area  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  covered  by  the  bill  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  600  million  and  stretches  over  thousands  of  miles 
in  a  great  arc  along  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  From  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  west,  the  area  extends 
across  India  to  southeast  Asia  and  northward  through  the  Philippines 
and  Formosa  to  Japan  and  Korea. 

Of  the  13  countries  included  in  the  aid  program  for  this  area,  8  have 
attained  their  independence  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — Pakistan, 
India,  Indonesia,  the  3  Associated  States  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet¬ 
nam,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

In  addition,  Japan  has  only  recently  regained  its  sovereignty  after 
a  drastic  change  in  form  of  government.  Formosa  was  regained  by 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  China  only  at  the  end  of  the  war  after 
many  years  of  Japanese  occupation. 

|  Only  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  and  Thailand  were  independent  states 
with  their  approximate  present  territories  prior  to  World  War  II;  and 
Thailand  was  subject  to  Japanese  occupation  during  the  war. 
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In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  democratic  self-government  is  on 
trial  throughout  the  area.  The  wave  of  nationalism  which  led  to 
independence  is  coupled  with  an  insistent  demand  for  improved  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  The  new  governments,  which  must  meet  this  demand 
if  they  are  to  survive,  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  skilled  adminis¬ 
trators  and  technicians  and  by  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  countries. 
The  people  live  so  close  to  the  subsistence  level  that  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  national  product  is  needed  for  immediate  consumption 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  divert  any  wealth  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

These  economic  problems  are  further  complicated  by  active  and 
costly  hostilities  in  Korea  and  Indochina  where  military  problems 
must  necessarily  be  of  paramount  concern.  Military  problems  also 
dominate  the  situation  in  Formosa. 

Three  main  types  of  assistance  are  proposed  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  There  are  substantial  programs  of  military  end-item 
assistance  for  Formosa,  Indochina,  and  a  few  other  countries  in  the 
area.  Secondly,  there  are  programs  of  technical  assistance  which 
are  limited  mainly  to  providing  the  know-how  needed  to  improve 
public  health,  agriculture,  transportation,  and  education.  Finally, 
there  are  limited  programs  of  economic  assistance  which  will  provide 
a  moderate  amount  of  support  for  capital  development  projects. 

Although  each  of  these  types  of  assistance  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  others,  they  will  all  be  administered  as  an  integrated  whole. 
The  maximum  effectiveness  of  each  depends  upon  its  wise  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  others. 

30.  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  (SECS.  401  'AND  404) 

The  hill  includes  economic  and  technical  assistance  amounting  to  a 
total  of  $110  million  for  India  and  $27,500,000  for  Pakistan.  The 
Indian  figure  includes  $30,100,000  in  regular  technical  assistance  and 
$79,900,000  in  special  economic  assistance.  For  Pakistan,  the  figures 
are  $13  million  in  technical  aid  and  $14,500,000  in  special  economic 
assistance. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  carry  on  the  established  point  4  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  two  countries  and  also  to  provide  certain  critical  capital 
development  funds. 

In  India,  American  assistance  will  be  in  support  of  the  Indian 
Government’s  5-vear  plan  of  economic  development,  now  in  its  third 
year.  In  the  present  year  and  in  the  2  remaining  years  of  the  plan, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  resources  available  to  the  Indian  Government, 
both  from  within  India  and  from  outside  sources  other  than  the  United 
States  Government,  will  fall  $600  million  short  of  providing  the  funds 
necessary  to  achieve  the  plan’s  objectives.  The  amount  of  $110 
million  authorized  for  India  in  tins  bill  is  designed  to  meet,  in  part,  this 
shortfall. 

The  Pakistan  Government  likewise  has  an  economic  development 
plan  which  the  committee  believes  should  receive  assistance  from 
the  United  States  on  the  scale  provided  in  the  bill  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  assistance  provided  to  Pakistan  is  in  addition  to  the 
special  emergency  supply  of  wheat  which  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Congress.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  sub- 
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stantial  portion  of  the  assistance  for  Pakistan  in  the  bill  is  for  agri¬ 
cultural  improvements,  and  water  development  and  irrigation  projects 
which  will  make  a  recurrence  of  the  present  food  emergency  less 
likely. 

In  both  India  and  Pakistan,  democratic  government  is  on  trial  and 
is  faced  with  the  challenge  of  economic  improvement  in  a  strategic 
and  economically  depressed  area  of  the  world.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  assistance  on  the  scale  provided  in  the  bill  is 
amply  justified. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  “a  pretty  important  com¬ 
petition”  is  now  going  on  between  India  and  Communist  China  over 
whether  democratic  processes  or  police-state  methods  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  raising  standards  of  living  in  underdeveloped  countries.  It 
is  important  to  the  United  States  that  the  result  of  this  competition 
be  in  favor  of  democratic  processes. 

Note  should  also  be  made  of  Pakistan’s  stature  as  a  leader  in  the 
Moslem  world.  A  strong,  stable  Pakistan,  with  an  expanding  economy 
in  the  framework  of  a  free  society,  would  exert  a  very  great  stabilizing 
influence.  The  committee  believes  the  executive  branch  should  give 
increased  attention  to  our  relations  with  Pakistan,  and  it  hopes  that 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  constitute  a  significant  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  following  tables  show  on  an  illustrative  basis  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  and  types  of  projects  for  which  the  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan 
will  be  spent: 

India 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries _  $25,  575,  000 

(Includes  $12,938,000  for  irrigation  wells  and  ground  water 
survey,  $6,674,000  for  research  and  distribution  of  fertilizer,  and 
other  projects  in  agricultural  extension,  fisheries,  harbors  and 


marketing  facilities.) 

Health  and  sanitation _ _  8,  507,  000 

(Includes  $5,562,000  for  malaria  control  and  $2,945,000  in 
other  projects  in  rural  health,  medical  training,  industrial  hy- 
gine,  housing  development,  community  services,  and  vital 
statistics.) 

Education _  5,  034,  000 

Natural  resources _  28,  316,  000 

(Includes  $26,735,000  for  river  valley  development  projects 
to  control  floods  and  to  provide  water  for  irrigation  and  power 
for  tubewells.) 

Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  32,  832,  000 

(includes  $18,213,000  for  iron  and  steel  for  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  and  irrigation,  $4,013,000  for  import  of  copper, 

$7,956,000  for  fertilizer  production,  and  $2,650,000  for  other 
projects  such  as  assistance  to  village  and  cottage  industries, 
artisan  training,  provision  for  consultants  to  industry,  sulfuric- 


acid  production,  and  assistance  to  building  materials  research 


and  labor  problems.) 

Transportation  and  communications _ 639,  000 

Public  administration _  81,  000 

Community  development _  8,  763,  000 

Domestic  program  expenses _  253,  000 


It  is  estimated  that  the  Indian  Government  will  contribute  the 
rupee  equivalent  of  $149  million  to  the  program. 
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Pakistan 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _ $13,  040,  000 

(Includes  $6,513,000  to  increase  fertilizer  use,  $3,489,000 
to  increase  irrigated  area,  $1,598,000  for  land  clearance  and 
reclamation,  and  other  projects  in  erosion  control,  fisheries 
development,  locust  control,  farm  management  training,  a  canal 
sedimentation  survey,  and  forest  products  research.) 


Health  and  sanitation _ 1,  575,  000 

Education _  2,  525,  000 

Natural  resources _  1,  225,  000 

Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  3,  049,  000 

Transportation  and  communications _  1,  090,  000 

Village  agricultural-industrial  development _  4,  820,  000 

Domestic  program  expenses _  176,  000 


The  estimated  Pakistan  contribution  to  the  program  will  amount 
to  $37,264,000. 

31.  INDOCHINA  (SECS.  101  AND  201) 

Indochina  is  of  crucial  importance  not  only  to  southeast  Asia  but 
also  to  the  success  of  NATO  in  Europe.  The  Indochina  war  has  been 
going  on  for  6  years  at  great  cost  to  the  French  and  to  the  Associated 
States  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  drain  on  French  resources  has  been  greater  than  the  total 
American  aid  to  France  in  the  corresponding  period.  The  drain  on 
French  manpower  has  been  even  more  serious.  The  French,  with 
their  relatively  small  population,  have  lost  more  men  killed  in  Indo¬ 
china  than  the  United  States  has  lost  in  Korea,  and  the  casualties 
have  been  particularly  heavy  among  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers. 

The  toll  of  the  Indochina  war  has  prevented  France  from  making 
her  full  contribution  to  NATO  and  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
The  size  of  the  French  commitment  in  Indochina  has  also  contributed 
to  French  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  European  Defense  Community. 
A  liquidation  of  this  commitment — or  even  an  easing  of  the  burden  on 
France — would  immeasurably  strengthen  Western  Europe.  It  would 
also,  of  course,  very  greatly  contribute  to  the  stability  of  all  of  south¬ 
east  Asia. 

The  war  has  had  grievous  effects  upon  the  newly  independent 
states  of  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  where  inexperienced  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  faced  with  almost  insurmountable  problems  of 
administration,  public  unrest,  and  economic  weakness. 

The  free  world  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  war  in  Indochina.  But  so 
far,  neither  has  the  free  world  been  able  to  win  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  stalemate  be  ended.  Pacification  of  the  country 
must  be  the  first  objective  of  our  policy. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  includes  a  substantial  authorization  for  direct 
end-item  military  assistance  to  the  forces  of  the  French  and  the 
Associated  States.  The  need  for  this  assistance  is  urgent.  The 
committee  strongly  believes  that  the  full  amount  authorized  is  thor¬ 
oughly  justified,  and  it  urges  that  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to 
expedite  deliveries  to  this  critical  area. 

In  recognition  of  the  inseparable  nature  of  the  French  problems  in 
Europe  and  the  Indochina  problems  in  Asia,  the  bill  also  includes  a 
special  authorization  of  $400  million  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  for  the  forces  in  Indochina.  This  type 
of  assistance  will  produce  multiple  benefits  in  that  the  same  dollars 
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will  help  the  French  economy,  will  increase  defense  production  in 
France,  and  also  will  make  a  direct  military  contribution  to  the 
Indochina  fighting. 

The  committee  also  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  unexpended  balances  of  this  fund  may  be  used  for  economic 
and  technical  assistance  and  for  rehabilitation  and  relief  in  the  areas 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  which  the  President  determines 
not  to  be  under  Communist  control.  The  authority  is  discretionary. 
Although  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  hostilities  will  end  in  the  next 
year,  or  if  they  do  end,  that  there  will  be  any  unexpended  balances 
remaining  in  the  fund,  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  act  promptly  if  necessary.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  there  will  be  enormous  problems  of  reconstruction  in 
the  Associated  States  when  the  fighting  stops,  and  this  provision  is  an 
attempt  to  be  prepared  for  those  problems  to  some  extent  in  advance. 

There  is  also  a  relatively  small  amount  of  something  less  than  $25 
million  included  in  the  bill  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  while 
the  fighting  continues  (see  table,  p.  40).  This  does  not  appear  to  the 
committee  to  be  excessive.  The  economic  position  of  the  Associated 
States  is  deteriorating,  and  even  with  the  assistance  included  in  this 
hill,  the  outlook  is  still  for  a  continuing  decline,  or  at  least  no  improve¬ 
ment,  in  urban  living  standards.  Some  outside  economic  support  is 
imperative  if  an  economic  collapse,  with  its  attendant  political  and 
social  chaos,  is  to  be  avoided  in  this  critical  area  of  actual  military 
operations. 

32.  FORMOSA  (SECS.  101  AND  201) 

The  committee  is  impressed  with  evidence  which  it  has  received  of 
a  notable  improvement  in  conditions  on  Formosa  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  there  in  December  1949. 
The  improvement  has  been  general  and  applies  to  public  administra¬ 
tion.  to  economic  conditions,  and  to  military  preparedness, 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  support  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Formosa,  and  the  programs  authorized  by  this  bill 
are  the  principal  means  of  that  support.  The  strategic  importance  of 
Formosa  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  of  United  States 
interests  in  the  western  Pacific  has  often  been  stated  and  is  here 
reiterated. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  military  assistance  authorized  for  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  is  for  the  Nationalist  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa. 
These  forces  constitute  one  of  the  largest  anti-Communist  armies  in 
the  Far  East.  Testimony  before  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
training  of  these  forces  is  proceeding  and  that  some  units  are  in  a  state 
of  combat  readiness.  But  they  still  need  further  training- and  addi¬ 
tional  equipment,  part  of  which  will  be  supplied  under  this  bill. 

The  military-assistance  authorization  includes  funds  for  the  import 
of  certain  common-use  items,  such  as  petroleum  products,  which  are 
needed  by  both  the  military  and  the  civilian  economy.  Last  year, 
these  items  were  provided  out  of  economic-assistance  funds. 

The  economic  assistance  authorized  this  year  amounts  to  something 
less  than  $70  million  (see  table,  p.  40).  The  Formosan  economy 
has  been  under  severe  strains.  Before  it  had  recovered  from  the  years 
of  Japanese  exploitation,  it  received  the  additional  impact  of  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  refugees  from  the  China  mainland  plus  the  large 
military  establishment  which  accompanied  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  population  of  the  island,  which  is  normally  about  7  mil¬ 
lion,  has  increased  to  about  9  million  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  increase  has  been  the  economically  unproductive 
military  element. 

It  has  been  essential,  therefore,  to  provide  outside  economic  help 
to  support  the  island.  By  means  of  this  help  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  Both  rice 
and  sugar  were  produced  last  year  in  excess  of  the  island’s  needs,  and 
the  surplus  was  exported.  It  should  be  possible  to  look  forward  in 
a  few  years  to  the  time  when  Formosa  will  become  self-supporting  in 
foods.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  short-term  picture  is  somewhat 
less  favorable  this  year.  Uncertainty  about  possible  future  military 
operations  has  led  to  the  hoarding  of  rice,  and  the  world  sugar  price 
is  down  from  last  year.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  continue  economic 
assistance.  This  assistance  will  take  the  form  of  financing  certain 
essential  dollar  imports  and  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction. 


33.  japan  (sec.  101) 


Funds  are  provided  for  military  assistance  to  Japan  for  the  first 
time  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  Japanese  Constitution 
forbids  the  maintenance  of  national  armed  forces,  but  the  Japanese  do 
have  internal  security  forces,  which  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  protecting  the  country  against  indirect  aggression  in  the  form  of 
subversion  and  which  would  also  be  available  to  defend  the  country 
against  direct  foreign  attack. 

The  funds  provided  in  this  bill  will  supply  weapons  and  equipment 
to  these  internal  security  forces,  subject  to  the  negotiation  of  suitable 
arrangements  with  the  Japanese.  The  funds  would  also  be  available 
for  the  more  conventional  type  of  military  assistance  in  the  event  the 
situation  should  require  it. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  important  for  the  Japanese  to 
assume  increasing  responsibilities  for  their  own  defense,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  recommends  approval  of  the  program  of  military  assistance 
provided  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  does  not  include  any  economic  or  technical  assistance  for 

Japan. 

34.  KOREA  (SECS.  504  AND  604) 


The  bill  contains  an  authorization  of  not  to  exceed  $71  million  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  and  in  addition 
authorizes  the  Army  to  turn  over  to  UNKRA  up  to  $40,750,000  in 
civilian  relief  supplies  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  in  the  Army 
pipeline  at  the  time  UNKRA  takes  over  the  Army’s  relief  operations 
in  Korea. 

These  two  sums,  totaling  $111,750,000,  will  complete  the  United 
States’  pledged  contribution  of  $162,500,000  to  UNKR  A.  The  United 
States  pledge  amounts  to  65  percent  of  UNIvRA’s  total  budget  of 
$250  million.  Contributions  of  approximately  $51  million  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  the  United  States.  The  committee  believes  it 
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highly  desirable  that  the  U.  N.  program  be  ready  to  function  with  full 
effectiveness  in  the  event  peace  is  restored  in  Korea. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  teclmical  change  in  section  302  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting  the 
inclusion  of  Korea  in  our  general  programs  of  technical  and  economic 
assistance  in  the  Far  East. 

35.  PHILIPPINES  (SECS.  101  AND  401) 

The  program  in  the  Philippines  includes  military,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  in  small  amounts. 

The  military  program  is  directed  to  supply  the  Philippine  forces 
with  the  equipment  necessary  to  preserve  internal  order  and  to  help 
defend  the  country  against  external  aggression.  Encouraging  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  building  up  these  forces  and  in  dealing  with  the 
Huk  guerillas  inside  the  Philippines.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  military  assistance  in  fiscal  1954. 

The  economic-technical  assistance  programs  in  the  Philippines! 
amounts  to  $17  million.  The  emphasis  is  on  technical-assistance 
projects  of  the  point  4  type,  but  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  dol- 
lar-import  financing. 

The  committee  received  evidence  that  operations  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  in  the  Philippines  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  it 
believes  that  in  some  cases  the  criticisms  are  justified.  The  committee 
is  also  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  MSA  is  aware  of  the  defects  in  the 
Philippine  program  and  is  taking  steps  to  correct  those  which  have 
been  most  flagrant.  The  scope  of  the  program  has  been  reduced 
considerably,  and  this  should  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results. 

VI.  Latin  America 

The  bill  authorizes  the  following  appropriations  for  assistance  to 
Latin  America: 

Military _  $15,  000,  000 

Technical _  24,  342,  000 

Total _ 

36.  SITUATION  IN  THE  AREA 

Geographic  proximity  and  common  historical  experience,  first  as 
colonies  of  European  powers  and  later  as  independent  states,  have 
tied  the  United  States  and  the  American  Republics  into  mutually 
advantageous  arrangements  for  many  years.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  of  which  all  are  members,  is  in  some  ways  the  oldest 
and  most  effective  regional  organization  to  which  the  United  States 
belongs. 

The  average  per  capita  income  in  the  American  Republics  ranges 
from  a  high  of  approximately  $392  in  Venezuela  to  a  low  of  $48  in 
Haiti  as  contrasted  with  $1,911  in  the  United  States.  The  basic 
economy  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  is  agricultural  and.  accord- 
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ing  to  United  States  standards,  many  of  the  agricultural  methods 
practiced  are  inefficient  and  obsolete.  Because  of  this  it  is  frequently 
necessary  for  the  American  Republics  to  purchase  food  abroad,  and 
this  requires  foreign  exchange  that  is  oftentimes  not  available.  The 
outlook  for  an  improvement  in  the  situation  without  outside  aid  is 
discouraging  because  inflation  is  prevalent  in  most  countries  and 
deficit  financing  is  used  to  further  economic  development.  Inflation 
has  brought  an  increase  in  imports  while  exports  and  real  wages  have 
actually  declined.  The  solution  lies  partly  in  increased  productivity 
and  partly  in  the  establishment  of  new  and  effective  monetary  and 
credit  policies. 

The  purposes  of  the  assistance  programs  contemplated  in  this  bill 
are  twofold:  First,  to  provide  necessary  military  equipment  for  the 
Latin  American  countries  pursuant  to  the  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  those  countries;  second,  to  provide  technical  and 
economic  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  standards  of  living.  The 
technical  and  military  assistance  combined,  contemplated  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  American  Republics,  is  relatively  small  but  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  economically  and  securitywise.  The 
value  of  the  program  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  relative  size.  Funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  wise 
expenditures  strengthening  a  vital  area  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States. 


37.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  101) 


The  military  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1954  calls  for  $15 
million  to  provide  and  maintain  the  necessary  military  equipment 
noted  above.  It  will  continue  a  program  that  began  during  World 
War  II  in  cooperative  defense  efforts  for  the  protection  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  the  American  Republics 
assumed  joint  responsibility  for  hemispheric  defense,  and  since  that 
date  the  American  Defense  Board,  on  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  Republics  have  military  representatives,  has 
planned  the  collective  defense  contemplated  in  the  treaty.  As  a  part 
of  this  program  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  strengthen  the 
southern  republics  through  military  assistance  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  make  a  more  substantial  contribution  to  hemispheric  defense 
*  in  the  event  of  war.  Under  this  program  the  participating  countries 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  specific  missions  of  practical  military 
benefit  to  the  United  States  in  protecting  certain  strategic  areas.  It 
is  a  joint  enterprise  in  which  the  United  States  furnishes  training  and 
equipment  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  participating  countries  while 
the  latter  contribute  their  own  manpower,  money,  and  equipment  as 
their  share  in  the  joint  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful  that  several  of  the 
countries  would  be  able  to  make  any  appreciable  contribution  to  the 
common  purpose  and  their  respective  missions  without  United  States 
contributions,  for  every  Latin-American  country  is  severely  restricted 
because  of  the  lack  or  limitation  of  available  funds  for  defense  purposes. 
For  example,  the  entire  national  budget  of  some  countries  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  expense  of  one  regimental  combat  team. 
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38.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  401) 

The  following  table  shows  the  technical  assistance  program  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  American  Republics  in  fiscal  1954,  with  the  estimated 
contribution  from  each  country: 


United 

States 

contribu¬ 

tion 

Estimated 

country 

contribu¬ 

tion 

United 

States 

contribu¬ 

tion 

Estimated 

country 

contribu¬ 

tion 

Bolivia  .. . 

$1, 476,  500 

3,  604, 000 

1,  729,  900 

1,  707,  300 
1.090,900 
2,2, 100 
523,  400 
1,341,600 
763,  500 
211,  400 
808,  600 
977.  300 
1,257,  400 

$2, 100, 000 
15, 663, 000 

3,  276, 600 

3,  583,  200 
1,221,300 
115,000 
171,000 

3.  094,  000 
1,300,000 
703,  800 

1,  000,  000 

2,  200,  000 
1,200,000 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama.  _ 

$674,  700 

1,  228, 400 

1 ,  53%  800 

2.  054,  800 
515,  000 
187,  500 

197,  000 

1,  245,  900 
970,  000 

24,  342,  000 

$1, 122, 400 
1, 785, 700 
1, 159, 200 
2, 699,  300 
600,000 
1,  461,  400 

Paraguay _ 

Colombia . . . . 

Peru _ 

Costa  Rica . 

Uruguav . 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Dependent  overseas  ter- 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala  .  .  _ 

Haiti . 

Honduras. . . 

Mexico . . . 

Regional  projects _ 

Domestic  program  costs.  _ 

Total . . 

-.4,  455,  900 

This  assistance  is  designed  to  make  improvements  in  the  vital  areas 
of  health,  education,  and  agriculture. 

These  are  traditionally  the  fields  in  which  these  types  of  activities 
are  financed  by  governments  or  nonprofit  organizations.  In  spite  of 
their  meager  resources,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  just  given, 
Latin-American  governments  are  paying  a  large  share  of  the  program, 
on  the  average  almost  two-thirds. 

The  following  kinds  of  illustrative  projects  are  involved: 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _ $8,  360,  400 

Health  and  sanitation  (including  housing,  social  welfare,  and  vital 

statistics) _  6,  288,  900 

Education _ 3,  265,  200 

Natural  resources _  1,  044,  800 

Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  2,  004,  400 

Transportation  and  communications _  1,  051,  000 

Public  administration  (including  public  finance,  census,  and  weather).  1,  145,  000 

General  projects  (regional  information  program  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Brazilian  Economic  Development  Bank) _  212,  300 

Domestic  program  cost _  970,  000 


Total _  24,  342,  000 


d'here  are  two  principal  economic  objectives: 

(1)  to  assist  in  overcoming  weaknesses  in  the  economic  structure 
which  are  responsible  for  political  and  economic  instability,  and  (2) 
to  increase  production  of  basic  materials  which  are  vital  to  the  United 
States  and  which  will  produce  export  earnings  for  Latin  America. 
The  emphasis  in  all  the  countries  and  in  the  regional  programs  is 
upon  supplying  food,  improving  health  and  sanitation,  and  developing 
education.  In  the  smaller  programs  dealing  with  development  of 
natural  resources,  public  works,  transportation,  industry,  handicraft, 
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public  administration,  and  government  service,  the  chief  aim  is  to 
train  local  personnel  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  future  programs. 

VII.  Multilateral  Programs 

39.  MULTILATERAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  (SECS.  602  AND  608) 

The  committee  endorsed  the  Administration’s  proposal  to  contrib¬ 
ute  $13,750,000  to  multilateral  technical  assistance  programs  of  which 
$12,750,000  will  go  to  the  United  Nations’  program  and  $1  million 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  United  Nations  program  has  been  supported  by  the  United 
States  since  its  inception  in  1950.  Psychological  and  geographic  fac¬ 
tors  make  an  international  program  in  certain  regions  of  the  world 
preferable  to  a  strictly  bilateral  United  States  technical  assistance 
program.  The  committee  has  been  assured  that  there  is  no  duplica¬ 
tion — rather  there  is  close  coordination — between  the  multilateral 
programs  and  the  bilateral  ones  conducted  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  program  is  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  The  program  is  administered  by  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United  Nations,  and 
reviewed  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee,  a  body  made  up  of 
the  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  have  made  no  contributions  to  the  program  and  are 
not  represented  on  the  Technical  Assistance  Board.  Because  of  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  are  on  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee,  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  only  advisory  and  general  review  functions. 

As  in  the  past,  for  fiscal  year  1954  the  administration  proposes  that 
the  United  States  contribution  will  be  approximately  60  percent  of 
total  United  Nations  contributions.  For  calendar  year  1953,  67 
nations  have  pledged  more  than  $21  million  toward  the  program,  an 
increase  over  previous  contributions. 

The  inter-American  technical  assistance  program,  begun  in  1951, 
is  a  regional  program  to  which  18  nations  so  far  have  pledged  $1,215,- 
653  for  calendar  year  1953.  The  United  States  has  pledged  $1  million 
each  year  provided  this  does  not  exceed  70  percent  of  total  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  committee  has  always  been  concerned  about  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  United  States  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies  and  programs  and  hopes  that  the  administration  will  continue 
to  make  every  effort  to  reduce  these  percentages. 

The  following  tables  show  past  United  States  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  program  by  geographic  areas  and  the  estimated  pro¬ 
gram  for  calendar  year  1953  by  projects. 
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Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation — United  States  contributions  to  multilateral 
programs,  comparative  summary  of  United  States  obligations  by  geographic  region 


Actual, 
fiscal  year 
1952 

Already 

appro¬ 

priated 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1953, 
pending 

Total 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1954 

United  Nations: 

Europe . . - . - . -  - 

Near  East  and  Africa _  _ 

Asia  and  the  Pacific . .  .  - 

$342, 000 
3, 744, 000 
4,  914, 000 
2, 400, 000 

$651, 333 
2,  560, 000 
2,  720, 000 
2,  240.  000 

$365, 812 

1, 440, 000 

1,  530, 000 

1,  260, 000 

$1,  017, 145 
4, 000, 000 
4,  250, 000 
3,  500, 000 

$1, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
4, 250, 000 
3,  500, 000 

Total  _  ...  _  _ ...  . 

Organization  of  American  States:  Latin 

11,400,000 

930, 000 

8, 171, 333 

1, 000, 000 

4,  595, 812 

12,  767, 145 

1, 000, 000 

12, 750, 000 

1, 000, 000 

Total. . . . . . . . . 

12, 330, 000 

9, 171, 333 

4,  595, 812 

13,  767, 145 

13, 750, 000 

United  Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance — Comparative 
summary  of  obligations  by  major  project  category 


Major  project  category 

Actual, 
calendar  year 
1952 

Estimate, 
calendar  year 
1953 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _  _ 

$6, 369, 000 

6, 098, 000 
3,  256, 000 
640, 000 
2,  415,  000 

1, 102,  000 

1,  783,  000 

1,  037,  000 

$7, 017, 000 

6, 914, 640 
2,  980,  800 
858,  900 
3.117,620 
1, 182, 000 
1, 873,  640 
1, 055,  400 

2.  Health  and  sanitation  (including  housing,  social  welfare,  and  vital 
statistics) .  ...  -  .  . .  . 

3.  Education _ _ _ _ 

5.  Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  _ 

6.  Transportation  and  communications.-.  . . . . . . 

7.  Public  administration  (including  public  finances,  census,  and  weather) . 

8.  General  projects _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

22,  700,  000 

l  25,  000, 000 

1  As  of  Apr.  1,  1953,  67  governments  had  pledged  a  total  of  $21,278,575  toward  this  program. 


The  bill  contains  a  technical  amendment  to  section  404  (b)  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
continuing  the  authorization  in  that  section  for  the  remainder  of 
calendar  year  1953. 

The  last  proviso  of  section  404  (b)  authorizes  appropriations  of  not 
to  exceed  $15,708,750  for  contributions  to  United  Nations  and  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States  technical  assistance  programs  during 
fiscal  1953.  Approximately  $4  million  of  that  amount  has  not  been 
appropriated  and  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  carrying  it  will 
not  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  present  bill  substitutes  “calendar”  for  “fiscal”  in  the  proviso. 

40.  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  WELFARE  (SEC.  502) 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  since  its  establishment  in 
1946.  For  continued  support,  the  administration  requested  $9  million 
for  calendar  year  1954.  Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $16,481,000 
for  this  purpose,  of  which  $6,666,667  was  appropriated.  A  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  request  for  the  balance  is  pending  before  the 
appropriate  committees. 

In  the  past  few  years,  United  States  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  shift 
from  straight  relief  to  more  permanent  technical  assistance-type  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  local  maternity  and  child-welfare  projects  of  such  a 
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nature  that  the  recipient  country  may  ultimately  be  able  to  carry  on 
without  outside  assistance.  At  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year 
about  60  million  children  in  79  countries  and  territories  will  have  been 
assisted  by  the  fund.  Since  its  inception  61  governments  have  con¬ 
tributed  or  have  made  firm  pledges  to  UNICEF. 

At  the  coming  fall  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
the  future  of  the  Children’s  Fund,  which  was  extended  by  3  years  in 
1950,  will  be  decided.  In  the  meantime,  the  fund  desperately  needs 
United  States  support.  The  authorization  is  “for  the  support  of  inter¬ 
national  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  [the  President]  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.”  This  will  make  it  possible  to  contribute  to  a 
ouecessor  agency  to  the  Children’s  Fund  if  one  should  be  established. 

In  recognition  of  the  humanitarian  work  being  done  by  the  fund, 
the  committee  voted  to  increase  the  requested  authorization  to  $13 
million.  It  is  believed  that  this  kind  of  cooperation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  services  to  meet  the  health,  welfare,  and  nutritional  needs 
of  the  children  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  a  constructive 
venture  wdiich  the  United  States  ought  to  support. 

• 

41.  MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS  (SEC.  501) 

The  administration  requested  a  third  installment  of  $10  million  as  a 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  (ICEM).  The  request  is  based  on  the  estimated 
need  to  move  about  700,000  migrants  a  year  for  5  years  to  relieve 
growing  population  pressures  in  Europe.  Of  this  number,  during 
fiscal  year  1954,  ICEM  proposes  to  assist  approximately  140,000  with 
a  total  budget  of  about  $40  million  or  about  $300  per  migrant.  The 
ICEM’s  past,  present,  and  proposed  program  is  outlined  in  the  tables 
below. 

Table  1. — Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migrants — Summary  of 

movement  of  migrants 


Number  of  migrants 


Actual,  cal¬ 
endar  year 
1952,  Feb.  1- 
Dec.  31 

Estimate, 
calendar 
year  1953 

Estimate, 
calendar 
year  1954 

From — 

Austria _ 

11,012 
38, 276 
495 
12, 278 
10, 052 
5,613 

13,000 

42,800 

5,000 

44,700 

9,700 

4,800 

15,200 

50,000 

5,700 

53,000 

10,400 

5,800 

Italy  and  Trieste _ _  _ 

Netherlands _ _  _ _  . 

77, 626 

120, 000 

140,000 

To — 

15,486 

397 

8,853 

26,600 

31,200 

18,  700 
20, 000 
23, 000 
16, 000 
12,500 
3, 200 

23, 200 
28, 000 

23.500 
17,000 

12.500 
4,600 

Brazil _  _  _ 

9,797 
2,812 
'  38, 102 
2,179 

77, 626 

120,000 

140,000 

i  Represents  ethnic  Germans  and  displaced  persons  from  Germany  and  Austria  entering  the  United  States 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
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Table  2. — Comparative  budget  estimates,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 


Actual  calen¬ 
dar  year 
1952 

Estimate  cal¬ 
endar  year 
1953 

Estimate  cal¬ 
endar  year 
1954  > 

$2,  359, 060 
26,  574,  916 

$2, 147,000 
34,  608,  475 

$2, 400, 000 
38, 000, 000 

28, 993, 976 

36, 755,  475 

40, 400, 000 

1  Estimates  not  yet  acted  upon  by  ICEM. 


The  committee  points  out  that  in  April  1953  some  22  governments 
were  members  of  ICEM  including  12  in  Western  Europe,  6  in  Latin 
America,  and  Australia,  Canada,  Israel,  and  the  United  States.  The 
large  number  of  participating  governments  reflects  the  active  interest 
of  the  free  world  in  resolving  this  difficult  problem.  The  need  is  I 
great  and  the  committee  hopes  the  ICEM  will  proceed  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  and  efficiency  to  accomplish  its  objectives. 

VIII.  -Administration 

42.  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1951  the  Congress  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  because  the  lines  of  responsibility 
were  not  clear  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  effort  among  the  agencies  involved.  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  so  that 
the  program  could  be  coordinated  and  administered  in  a  unified  way. 

The  following  year,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  noted  in 
its  report  that  it  was  “well  impressed  *  *  *  with  the  coordi¬ 

nated  approach  to  the  mutual  security  legislation  as  evidenced  by  the 
administration’s  presentation  *  * 

The  committee  did  not  give  as  much  attention  to  this  problem  this 
year  as  it  has  in  the  past  since  the  new  administration  was  taking  i 
steps  to  develop  rather  far-reaching  reorganization  plans  for  the  con-  " 
duct  of  foreign  affairs.  On  June  1,  1953,  the  President  submitted 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
That  plan,  in  the  words  of  the  President  “will  lead  to  substantial 
economies  and  significantly  improved  effectiveness  of  administration.” 

It  will  create,  if  not  disapproved  by  the  Congress,  a  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  with  responsibility  for  operations  under  the 
terms  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act 
of  1950,  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  The  plan  takes  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  out  of  the  Office  of  the  President  and  coordinates  under  the 
Director  a  number  of  foreign-aid  operations  which  have  heretofore 
been  separately  administered. 

While  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  been  able  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  plan,  since  that  is  the  responsibility 
under  the  terms  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  the  committee  was  pleased  to 
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note,  as  indicated  on  the  chart  reproduced  on  page  54,  that  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  is  clearly  responsible  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  foreign  policy  guidance.  The  committee  believes  it  is 
essential,  if  the  new  plan  is  not  rejected,  that  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  take  particular  care  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  have  2  foreign  policies  by  reason  of  the  existence 
of  the  2  separate  agencies.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  our 
operations  overseas.  The  committee  notes  with  approval,  therefore, 
the  statement  of  the  President  that  “each  chief  of  diplomatic  mission 
in  each  foreign  country”  is  to  be  responsible  for  providing  “effective 
coordination  of,  and  foreign  policy  direction  with  respect  to,  all 
United  States  Government  activities  in  the  country.” 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  OPERATIONS 

(As  Contemplated  Under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 7  and  Executive  Order  10458) 
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43.  PERSONNEL 

The  committee  examined  carefully  the  question  of  the  number  of 
employees  being  paid  from  funds  authorized  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  It  found  that  the  total  number  of  emplo3rees  had  risen  from 
52,341  on  January  31,  1953,  to  53,133  on  March  31,  1953.  Most  of 
this  increase  was  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  (from  39,921  to  40,428)  and  in  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  (from  3,625  to  4,022).  Employees  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  decreased  by  about  100. 

The  MSA  Director  was  questioned  on  this  point.  He  said  that 
"our  plans  are  for  a  contiming  reduction  *  *  *”  hut  that  generous 
treatment  cf  employees  with  respect  to  the  termination  date  of  their 
employment  tended  to  slow  down  the  reduction  of  the  rolls.  He 
added,  however,  that  "the  worldwide  picture  is”  one  of  "a  progressive 
decline  in  the  United  States  personnel  overseas  *  *  *”  MSA 
bfficials  further  testified  that  between  January  31  and  July  1,  1953, 
MSA  American  personnel  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  by  an  estimated 
15  percent. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  noU  that  the  downward  trend  in 
employees  engaged  in  this  program  has  begun.  It  hopes  that  it  will 
continue  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

44.  PERSONNEL  CEILING  EXEMPTION  FOR  NEW  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS  (SEC.  605  (a)) 

Section  504  (d)  of  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
provided  for  a  5  percent  reduction  in  personnel,  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  programs  under  that  act. 
This  section  has  worked  something  of  a  hardship  in  the  case  of  certain 
military  assistance  programs  where  operations  were  still  increasing  at 
that  time  because  of  the  accelerated  shipment  of  arms  abroad.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  connection  with 
several  new  programs  about  to  be  established,  the  committee,  in 
section  605  (a)  of  the  committee  bill,  voted  to  exempt  certain  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  personnel  ceiling  created  last  year. 

The  following  categories  of  employees  engaged  in  the  military 
assistance  program  will  be  exempted: 

(1)  Civilian  and  military  personnel  in  Indochina,  where  the  United 
States  is  about  to  expand  its  military  assistance  program; 

(2)  Civilian  and  military  personnel  in  any  countries  where  a  military 
assistance  program  was  not  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  sending  such  assistance  to  Western 
Germany,  Japan,  or  Spain,  should  programs  for  these  countries 
crystallize;  and 

(3)  Civilian  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  for 
international  organizations  and  headquarters  established  after  July  1, 
1953,  the  organizations  in  mind  being  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  and  similar  new  command  structures. 

In  spite  of  the  exceptions  referred  to  above,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  sizable  reductions  in  Mutual  Security  Agency  personnel 
■can  and  should  be  made  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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45.  THE  MSA  EVALUATION  TEAM  REPORTS 

Shortly  after  Harold  E.  Stassen  assumed  office  as  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  he  asked  selected  groups  of  American  business  exec¬ 
utives  to  evaluate  mutual  security  programs  and  personnel  in  the  12 
Countries  which  have  received  the  largest  amounts  of  assistance  in 
recent  years.  The  work  of  the  11  teams  (covering  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Indo¬ 
china,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines)  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General  Foods  Corp. 
Each  of  the  teams  filed  a  country  report  and  the  chairmen  of  the  11 
teams  then  issued  on  March  24,  1953,  an  overall  “evaluation  report” 
Summarizing  “the  major  consolidated  opinions  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  group”  and  setting  forth  certain  general  conclusions.  This 
overall  evaluation  report  is  unclassified.  Certain  of  the  country 
reports  are  classified  but  they  have  been  examined  by  members  of 
the  committee  and  their  detailed  conclusions  are  set  forth  in  an  MSJi 
Press  Release  dated  May  8,  1953. 

In  order  that  the  committee  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  oral 
comments  of  members  of  the  evaluation  teams,  Mr.  Francis,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Reuben  Buck  Robertson,  Jr.,  leader  of  the  German 
team,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Crawford,  leader  of  the  Italian  team,  and  Mr. 
John  William  Scott,  Jr.,  leader  of  the  Turkish  team,  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  public  session  on  May  29.  At  that  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  teams  were  discussed 
and  the  committee  examined  the  action  which  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
teams.  The  committee  found  that  the  MSA  had  taken  or  proposed 
to  take  action  giving  effect  to  many  of  the  team  recommendations. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  commenting  upon  the  action  of  Mr.  Stassen  with 
respect  to  the  reports  of  the  evaluation  teams  said: 

*  *  *  everything  that  we  have  brought  to  his  (Mr.  Stassen’s)  attention  seems  to 
have  been  well  received  *  *  *.  Mr.  Stassen  had  his  research  department  take  out 
every  single  recommendation  or  important  suggestion  made  by  every  country 
team  *  *  *  then  he  took  recommendation  after  recommendation  for  disposition, 
good  or  bad. 

He  added  later:  ^ 

I  believe  that  the  report  (referring  to  the  MSA  proposals),  as  I  have  seen  it, 
the  recommendations  on  budget,  do  reflect  the  general  recommendations  in  that 
they  do  reduce  the  economic  help,  and  they  do  change  the  emphasis  from  Europe 
to  the  Far  East. 

The  hearings  brought  out  that  action  proposed  by  the  teams  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  overseas  personnel  is  not  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  members  of  the  teams,  and  the  Congress,  had  anticipated. 
They  also  revealed  that  the  Executive  had  rejected  one  of  the  principal 
unanimous  recommendations  to  the  effect  that  the  MSA  should  be 
abolished  and  its  functions  taken  over  by  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

The  committee  found  the  reports  of  the  evaluation  teams  of  great 
help  in  assessing  the  mutual-security  program.  The  reports  were 
candid  and  forthright  and  there  was  no  indication  that  they  had  been 
tailored  to  fit  any  preconceived  requirements  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency. 
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The  committee  believes  that  consideration  should  be  given  in.  the 
future  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  evaluation  teams  such  as  these. 
Their  reports  are  helpful  to  the  Congress  and  they  should  be  helpful 
to  the  administrators  in  learning  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
their  programs.  While  it  is  believed  that  on  this  occasion  it  was 
useful  to  have  a  “businessman’s”  evaluation  of  the  MSA,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  future  projects  of  this  type  are  undertaken,  there  might 
be  advantages  to  having  the  teams  made  up  of  citizens  representing 
a  broader  cross  section  of  the  American  public. 

46.  MSA  AND  DOMESTIC  PROPAGANDA 

During  consideration  last  year  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952, 
Senator  Dworshak  introduced  an  amendment  (adopted  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  19),  which,  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress, 
provided  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  act  were  to — 

be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  support  of  the 
mutual  security  program  *  *  * 

The  committee  closely  questioned  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  as  to  the  application  of  this  provision  in  the  light  of  several 
publications  which  seemed  to  some  members  to  partake  of  a  distinct 
propaganda  flavor.  A  list  of  TCA  publications  printed  during  fiscal 
1953  and  their  printing  cost  together  with  an  executive  branch 
interpretation  of  the  provision  appear  on  page  437  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

As  was  indicated  last  year  during  discussion  of  this  amendment  a 
sharp  distinction  must  be  maintained  between  propaganda  and  the 
supplying  of  full  information  to  the  Congress  and  the  public  concern¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  program.  Thus,  the  amendment  should 
not,  in  the  words  of  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  prevent  the — - 

supplying  [of]  legitimate  information  of  the  type  normally  made  public  by  the 
executive  agencies  in  the  form  of  press  releases,  statistics,  and  so  forth. 

The  committee  felt  on  the  basis  of  its  examination  of  this  matter 
that  some  of  the  material  published  by  the  TCA  for  domestic  use 
tended  to  be  propagandists  instead  of  informative.  As  a  result  of  the 
committee’s  questions,  however,  assurances  were  received  that  greater 
care  would  be  exercised  by  the  executive  in  the  future  to  be  sure  that 
funds  are  not  used  for  domestic  propaganda  purposes. 

47.  DURATION  OF  PROGRAM  (SEC.  605  (c)) 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  provides,  in  section  530  (a),  for 
expiration  of  the  program  June  30,  1954,  or  earlier  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress,  with  liquidation  of  the  program  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  12  months  after  that  date. 

This  section  530  (a)  is  amended  by  section  605  (c)  of  the  bill  so  as 
to  extend  the  program  to  June  30,  1956,  with  the  same  provision  for 
earlier  termination  by  Congress,  and  with  a  following  period  for 
liquidation  of  3  years. 

The  administration  had  requested  that  the  program  be  extended 
to  1958.  The  committee  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
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to  leave  the  1954  date  contained  in  the  bill  now  in  effect.  The  1956 
date  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise. 

The  committee  desires  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  its 
consideration  of  the  date  in  section  530  (a)  did  not  involve  in  any  way 
the  thought  of  ending  foreign  assistance  in  1954  or  even  in  1956.  Nor 
is  there  any  commitment  to  provide  funds  for  foreign  assistance  beyond 
the  1954  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  authorized  in  this  bill.  The 
basic  act  requires  annual  authorizations  so  that  Congress  can  review 
the  program  each  year. 

The  committee,  however,  recognizes  that  the  concept  of  mutual 
assistance  is  a  long-range  one,  particularly  with  the  shift  in  emphasis 
this  year  to  put  the  entire  NATO  program  on  a  basis  that  can  be  more 
easily  supported  over  a  long  period  by  both  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee  does  not  believe  it  desirable  to  extend 
temporary  legislation,  such  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  carries 
its  own  termination  date,  for  too  long  a  period  into  the  future,  lru 
view  of  these  considerations,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  tlidj 
administration  and  the  objectives  of  our  foreign-aid  programs  will  be 
given  careful  study  by  the  executive  branch  during  the1  coming  year, 
the  committee  recommends  approval  of  the  1956  date. 

IX.  Other  Topics 

48.  SPECIAL  WEAPONS  (SEC.  301) 

Section  301  of  the  committee  bill  adds  a  new  section  542  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  This  new  section  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  be  appropriated  to  the  President  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  providing  special  weapons  to 
nations  eligible  to  receive  United  States  military  assistance.  These 
special  weapons  will  be  provided  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
Before  obligating  the  funds,  the  President  shall  determine  that  such 
obligation  is  hi  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  policy  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  (2)  Before  physically  transferring  the  weapons — per¬ 
haps  two  or  more  years  after  the  obligation — the  President  shall 
determine  that:  (a)  the  recipient  is  able  to  safeguard  adequately  the® 
security  of  these  weapons;  ( b )  the  transfer  of  the  weapons  is  in  tlie^ 
security  interests  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  it  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  weapons,  such  as  atomic  weapons,  which  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  from  transfer  to  any  foreign  nation.  The  funds 
authorized  may  not  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

This  special  weapons  planning  fund  is  a  completely  new -program. 

It  results  from  a  decision  of  the  National  Security  Council  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  new  and  special  modern  weapons  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  This  decision  was  concurred  in  by  all 
executive  departments  concerned. 

Mr.  Stassen  described  the  program  as  partly  for  developmental 
research  on  new  weapons  and  partly  for  initial  production.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  scientists  in  one  of  the  smaller  NATO  countries  developed 
a  new  weapon,  if  SHAPE  recommended,  after  study  and  evaluation, 
that  this  weapon  would  be  important  to  the  defense  of  Europe,  and 
if  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  United  States  endorsed  this 
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finding,  the  President  would  then  determine  whether  to  use  a  part  of 
the  $100  million  fund  for  further  development  and  initial  production, 
should  the  developing  country  not  have  resources  of  its  own  to  do 
this.  After  the  weapon  is  produced,  which  may  be  a  period  of 
several  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  determination,  the  President 
has  again  to  determine  whether  the  transfer  of  the  weapon  to  NATO 
allies  is  in  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stassen 
testified  before  the  committee  that  “in  the  long  term  it  may  well 
prove  to  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  security  and  peace,  the  most 
important”  fund  in  the  1954  program. 

Although  the  committee  feels  that  such  a  fund  would  be  useful,  it 
does  not  believe  the  Administration’s  plans  are  sufficiently  definite 
and  concrete  to  justify  an  amount  as  large  as  the  $250  million  which 
was  requested.  It  has,  therefore,  reduced  the  amount  to  $100  million, 
which  should  be  adequate  for  a  trial  period  for  this  new  program. 

49.  INCREASE  IN  CEILING  ON  EXCESS  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  606  (b)) 

Section  606  (b)  increases  by  an  additional  $200  million  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  excess  equipment  that  may  be  shipped  to  foreign 
governments  under  section  403  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

In  the  original  act,  the  Congress  placed  a  ceiling  of  $450  million  on 
the  total  amount  of  excess  equipment  that  could  be  furnished  under 
that  section.  This  limitation  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year 
until  today  it  stands  at  $1,200  million.  The  additional  increase  in 
ceiling  approved  by  the  committee  will  bring  the  total  to  $1,400 
million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  had  programed,  through  February 
1953,  $1,044  million  of  those  funds.  For  fiscal  year  1954  it  estimates 
its  requirements  to  be  about  $137  million.  The  programed  and  esti¬ 
mated  1954  requirements  will  not  exceed  the  present  ceiling  by  $19 
million.  However,  the  Department  of  Defense  believes  that  it  is 
desirable  to  raise  the  ceiling  in  view  of  the  uncertain  situation  in  the 
Far  East  which  may  possibly  require  the  shipment  of  certain  excess 
material  not  included  in  the  present  estimates. 

The  committee  points  out  that  no  equipment  will  be  furnished 
under  this  section  of  the  bill  which  is  not  excess  to  United  States  needs. 
Any'  expenses  involved  in  reconditioning  the  equipment  will  be  charged 
against  the  funds  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

50.  SALE  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  606  (c)) 

Section  606  (c)  of  the  committee  bill  excepts  from  the  program’s 
termination  date  the  powers  granted  under  section  408  (e)  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  to  furnish  military  assistance 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  nations  eligible  for  assistance.  The  effect 
is  to  make  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949  permanent  legislation. 

Operations  under  the  reimbursable  aid  program  are  conducted 
at  no  cost  to  the  United  States  Government  and  the  termination  date 
placed  on  grant  aid  to  foreign  governments  does  not  logically  apply  to 
this  aspect  of  the  mutual  defense  program.  Moreover,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  emphasized  that  the  recipients  of  military 
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assistance  will  require  a  supply  of  spare  parts  and  ammunition  for 
many  years  to  come,  most  of  which  will  have  to  be  bought  from  the 
United  States.  The  committee  believes  it  is  wise  to  exempt  the  re¬ 
imbursable  aid  program  from  the  termination  date  in  order  to  provide 
our  allies  the  reasonable  assurance  of  being  able  to  purchase  spare 
parts  and  ammunition  from  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

51.  DEPENDABLE  UNDERTAKING  PROCEDURE  (SEC.  606  (d)) 

Section  408  (e)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  provides  that  instead  of  making  a  full  cash  payment  at 
the  time  of  contracting  for  reimbursable  aid,  recipient  countries  may 
give  “a  dependable  undertaking”  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  con¬ 
tract,  thereby  assuring  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  con¬ 
tract  or  rehabilitation  work.  The  purpose  of  the  section  was  to  free 
recipient  countries  from  the  necessity  of  using  their  scarce  dollar  re¬ 
sources  for  cash  payments  on  equipment  which  they  would  not  receive 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  section  applies,  at  the  present  time,  only 
to  recipient  countries  individually. 

Under  section  606  (d)  of  the  committee  bill,  the  “dependable  under¬ 
taking”  procedure  will  be  extended  to  international  military  organiza¬ 
tions  or  headquarters.  This  will  enable  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  and  similar  organizations  such  as 
SHAPE  to  purchase  equipment  on  a  reimbursable  basis  from  the 
United  States  by  giving  a  dependable  undertaking  instead  of  making  a 
munity,  when  and  if  it  comes  into  existence,  and  similar  organizations 
such  as  SHAPE  to  purchase  equipment  on  a  reimbursable  basis  from 
the  United  States  by  giving  a  dependable  undertaking  instead  of 
making  a  full  cash  payment  at  the  time  the  order  is  placed. 

52.  LOANS  OF  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  606  (e)) 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  believes  that  it  has  the 
authority  to  lend  other  countries  equipment  under  grant  aid  and 
reimbursable  aid  programs  under  certain  conditions,  it  has  requested 
explicit  legislative  authority  in  order  to  eliminate  any  doubts.  The 
committee  has  approved,  by  section  606  (e)  of  the  committee  bill,  an 
amendment  to  section  411  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  which  will  add  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
“services”,  the  “loans  of  equipment  for  test  and  study  purposes.” 

The  Department  of  Defense  feels  that  such  loans  of  equipment  are 
of  advantage  both  to  the  recipient  countries  and  to  the  United  States 
in  that  they  may  result  in  the  placement  of  orders  for  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  broad  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  points  out  that  under  the  terms  of  section  407  (a)  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  loans  of 
equipment  authorized  by  this  amendment  cannot  include  any  atomic 
equipment. 

53.  THE  ESCAPEE  PROGRAM  (SEC.  602) 

Section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
authorizes  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  military  assistance  funds 
for  Europe  for  fiscal  year  1952  “for  any  selected  persons  who  are  re¬ 
siding  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
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Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es¬ 
tonia,  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  either  to  form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces 
supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  when  it  is  similarly  determined  by  the  President  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

No  separate  authorization  is  requested  for  this  program,  started 
in  1952  under  this  provision,  the  so-called  Kersten  amendment. 
Funds  are  allocated  for  this  purpose  from  those  appropriated  for 
military  assistance  to  Europe  and  from  the  10  percent  local  currency 
counterpart  funds. 

The  program  was  begun  in  1952  when  the  President  authorized  the 
use  of  Kersten  amendment  funds  to  help  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  flood  of  escapees  coming  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These 
facilities  include  the  establishment  of  adequate  reception  centers, 
and  assistance  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  medical  and  dental 
services,  and  aid  in  resettlement.  Language  training  and  vocational 
guidance  are  provided  and  the  program  also  contributes  to  the  cost 
of  moving  escapees  to  their  countries  of  resettlement. 

In  the  year  of  operation,  the  program  has  assisted  19,000  escapees 
and  resettled  4,000  of  them  permanently.  This  has  been  accomplished 
with  approximately  $5,300,000,  in  part  local  currency  counterpart 
funds  and  and  in  part  appropriated  funds.  For  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  it  is  contemplated  that  about  32,000  persons  will  be  assisted. 
At  the  present  time  escapees  now  or  to  be  eligible  are  reaching  Western 
Europe  at  the  rate  of  about  400  a  month.  For  this  reason,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  to  expand  the  European  program  slightly  and  widen 
the  eligibility  for  aid  to  groups  not  previously  covered.  It  also  intends 
to  begin  a  modest  program  in  the  Near  East  and  Far  East  for  anti- 
Communist  escapees  reaching  those  areas.  Authorization  for  this 
expansion  will  be  found  in  section  602  of  the  committee  bill,  which 
adds  the  words  “Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas 
of  Asia”  to  the  areas  from  which  escapees  will  be  eligible  to  this  type 
of  United  States  assistance. 

The  administration  expects  to  spend  about  $10,500,000  for  this 
purpose,  $2,500,000  from  local  currency  counterpart  funds.  The 
committee,  while  approving  this  program,  hopes  that  particular  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  focussed  on  the  permanent  resettlement  of  the  escapees. 

54.  BASIC  MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  (SECS.  402  AND  605  (e)  (l)) 

The  administration  requested  $25  million  and  the  committee  ap¬ 
proved  $15  million  for  the  development  of  basic  materials,  a  program 
carried  on  under  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.  $10  million  was  authorized  for  this  purpose  last  year. 

The  basic  materials  program  is  designed  to  develop  essential  and 
scarce  raw  materials  and  foods  in  nondollar  areas  in  the  free  world 
for  a  threefold  purpose:  (1)  replacing  raw  materials  sources  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  (2)  hastening  the  end  of  the  dependency 
of  the  free  world  on  the  United  States  for  certain  critical  and  limited 
supplies;  and  (3)  increasing  the  supplies  of  basic  materials  available 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  generally. 
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Section  605  (e)  (1)  of  the  bill  also  authorizes  that  the  funds  made 
available  for  this  program  may  be  used  to  acquire  local  currency  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  or  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are  de¬ 
ficient.  This  authorization  is  required  because  local  currency  counter¬ 
part  funds  are  no  longer  being  generated  in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
all  needs  in  all  areas. 

The  committee  endorses  the  basic  purposes  of  this  program.  It  has, 
however,  noted  that  there  is  serious  danger  of  duplication  and  over¬ 
lapping  among  this  program,  regular  technical  assistance,  and  the 
program  for  the  dependent  overseas  territories  of  Western  European 
nations.  In  certain  African  colonies,  for  example,  "material  develop¬ 
ment”  projects  are  carried  on  simultaneously  with  "overseas  terri¬ 
tories  development”  program.  In  Asia,  the  materials  development 
program  is  devoted  mainly  to  increasing  food  production,  principally 
rice,  which  is  also  one  of  the  goals  of  TCA  and  MSA  in  that  area. 
The  committee,  therefore,  urges  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  avoid  duplication  and  confusion. 

55.  REPEAL  OF  BENTON-MOODY  AMENDMENTS  (SEC.  609) 

Section  609  of  the  committee  bill  repeals  section  516  (a)  and  the 
first  phrase  of  section  516  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  These  two  sections  are  popularly  known  as  the 
Benton-Moocty  amendments  and  are  concerned  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  free  enterprise,  discouragement  of  cartel  and  monopolistic 
practices,  and  the  equitable  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  increased 
production  and  productivity  between  consumers,  workers,  and 
owners.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  directed  that  $100  million 
be  spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  the  matching  counterpart 
funds  would  be  used  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  amendments. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  has  encountered  great  difficulties  in 
administering  this  fund,  and  in  devising  programs  which  meet  the 
specification  of  the  law.  The  Sawyer  report,  released  by  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
last  year,  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Benton-Moody  amendments. 
This,  too,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  evaluation  teams  sent  to  Europe  to 
review  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  Their  com¬ 
bined  report  states: 

We  believe  that  the  so-called  Benton-Moody  amendments  encourage  un¬ 
necessary  spending  on  the  part  of  United  States  agencies  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  those  amendments  and  that  they  should  be  repealed. 

A  study  of  the  compliance  with  these  amendments  by  the  various  missions 
visited  showed  a  wide  difference  both  in  practice  and  of  opinion.  In  all  cases, 
however,  there  was  little  understanding  or  appreciation  by  the  countries  involved 
of  the  purpose  to  be  served  and  in  many  places  we  found  a  resentment  of  what  was 
considered  interference  with  long  established  customs  and  national  business 
practices.  *  *  * 

While  wc  approve  the  aims  of  these  amendments,  we  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
serving  or  can  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  We 
believe  it  will  require  a  long  period  of  education  to  change  business  practices  and 
national  policies  in  many  countries  and  that  such  a  program  should  be  divorced 
from  economic  aid  for  defense  purposes  or  from  defense  assistance. 
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The  committee,  while  approving  the  purposes  of  the  Benton- 
Moody  amendments,  concurs  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Sawyer  group 
and  the  evaluation  teams,  and  voted  to  repeal  them.  The  repealer 
section  makes  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  be  construed  as  nulli¬ 
fying  agreements  already  entered  into  under  the  amendments,  but 
the  committee  hopes  that  the  administration  will  take  no  further 
steps  to  implement  the  program  except  where  international  commit¬ 
ments  have  already  been  made. 

56.  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  (SECS.  605  (e)  (2),  605  (e)  (3),  AND  607) 

Both  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951  require  that  foreign  governments  match  United 
States  grant  economic  aid  with  deposits  of  their  local  currencies  in 
special  accounts.  Under  existing  legislation,  10  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  in  those  accounts  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Ninety 
.percent  may  be  used  within  the  foreign  country  for  projects  which  are 
'jointly  agreed  to  between  the  foreign  government  and  the  United 
States  and  which  further  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  requires  the  foreign 
currency  costs  of  the  military  assistance  program  to  be  advanced  by 
the  recipient  countries. 

The  present  bill  amends  existing  law  regarding  these  counterpart 
funds  and  other  local  currencies  held  by  the  United  States  in  three 
respects. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1953  provided  in  section 
1415  that  foreign  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States 
would  not  be  available  for  expenditure  after  June  30,  1953,  except  as 
provided  for  in  appropriation  acts. 

This  provision  makes  it  necessary  to  include  in  this  bill  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  expenditure  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  have  previously 
been  available  without  specific  authorization  or  appropi'iation.  The 
amount  involved  is  the  equivalent  of  $98,396,000.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  figure  is  not  included  in  the  total  dollar  authori¬ 
zation  made  by  the  bill,  nor  does  it  have  any  effect  on  the  dollar 
position  of  the  Treasury.  The  foreign  currencies  herein  authorized 
are  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  specified  in  section  527  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  pay  certain  foreign-currency  costs  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  and  will  be  taken  from  foreign  currencies 
already  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Existing  lawr  provides  that  these  funds  may  be  used  “for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  and  operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.”  The  present  bill  strikes  out  the  words  “the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of”  so  that  in  the  future  the  funds  can  be  used  for 
any  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  will  not  be 
limited  to  administrative  and  operating  expenses.  This  should 
reduce  the  dollar  costs  of  the  program  and  make  for  more  efficient  use 
of  our  foreign-currency  assets,  many  of  which  are  deteriorating  in 
value  because  of  inflation. 

One  further  change  is  made  in  connection  with  counterpart  funds. 
The  Congress  last  year  provided  that  whenever  counterpart  funds  are 
used  to  make  loans  all  funds  received  in  repayment  would  have  to  be 
redeposited  in  the  special  counterpart  account.  The  present  bill 
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amends  that  requirement  to  provide  that  funds  received  in  repayment 
prior  to  termination  of  United  States  assistance  shall  be  reused  only 
for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the  country 
and  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it  possible  to  use  counter¬ 
part  funds  for  the  establishment  of  revolving  loan  funds.  "Without 
the  amendment,  repayments  of  loans  would  have  to  be  redeposited 
in  the  special  counterpart  account  and  could  not  go  into  the  revolving 
fund. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  amendments,  together  with 
administrative  actions  being  taken  by  the  executive  branch,  will 
result  in  more  effective  control  of  the  expenditure  of  counterpart  funds. 

57.  TRANSFERABILITY  (SEC.  601) 

The  revised  format  of  the  bill  this  year  necessitates  a  change  in 
the  section  authorizing  the  President  to  transfer  funds.  This  trans-/ 
ferability  provision  gives  the  act  the  flexibility  which  the  committee* 
has  always  considered  essential  for  its  effective  administration. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  may  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  aggregate  of  appropriations  made  available  for  section  101  (a) 
(1)  (military  assistance  to  Europe),  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  section 
541  (defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe,  defense- 
production  financing  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  defense 
support,  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Formosa  and  Indo¬ 
china,  and  defense-production  financing  for  Indochina),  on  the  other 
hand.  However,  after  transfer,  such  funds  may  be  used  only  for 
military  assistance,  defense  support,  or  economic  assistance  for 
Europe. 

There  is  also  authority  for  the  President  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  mutual  defense  financing  (ch.  II), 
mutual  development  and  technical  progress  (ch.  IV),  or  multilateral 
organizations  (ch.  V),  to  any  other  of  such  purposes. 

The  usual  provision  is  made  for  notification  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  when 
anv  such  transfers  are  made. 

This  is  in  substance  the  same  transferability  provision  of  the  existing^ 
law,  restated  to  conform  to  the  new  structure  of  the  bill.  * 

58.  OCEAN  FREIGHT  ON  RELIEF  PACKAGES  (SEC.  503) 

Under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages  sent  by  volun¬ 
tary  American  relief  agencies  to  countries  receiving  United  States 
assistance.  The  Administration  requested  $1,825,000  for  this  subsidy 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
and  recipients  of  this  aid  in  the  past,  together  with  the  estimate  for 
1954. 
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Fiscal  year  1954  budget  estimates  and  program— Ocean  freight  voluntary  relief  supplies 
under  terms  of  sec.  117  (c)  of  EC  A  Act  of  1948  and  sec.  535  of  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951 


Actual, 
fiscal  year 
1952 

Appropria¬ 
tion,  fiscal 
year  1953 

Estimates, 
fiscal  year 
1954 

i  $1, 609,  400 

i  $1, 386, 000 

3  $1, 825, 000 

Post  Office  Department - - - - . 

1, 356, 815 

2  885, 000 

2,  966,  215 

2, 271, 000 

1, 825, 000 

>  Reduction  not  primarily  in  changes  in  voluntary  agency  programs  but  due  to  reduction  in  authorization 


^“pfrSl-post'subsid^sterminated  to  all  countries,  Mar.  31,  1953  a  saving  of  $316  500  for  the  fiscal  year. 
Parcel-post  subsidies  cost  4.4  cents  a  pound  compared  to  1.75  cents  for  voluntary  bulk  shipments. 

3  19  agencies  will  participate— American  Friends  Service  Committee,  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
CoS,  American  OUT  Federation,  American  Middle  East  Relief,  Brethren  Service  Committee 
CARE  Inc  Church  World  Service.  Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee,  Foster  Parents  Plan 
for  War  Children  Greek  War  Relief  Association,  Hadassah,  International  Rescue  Committee,  Lutheran 
World  Relief  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Near  East  Foundation,  Save  the  Children  Federation 
’  Unitariair  Service  Committee,  United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  War  Relief  Services,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 


During  the  past  5  years  some  450  million  pounds  of  food,  clothing, 
medicines,  and  other  supplies  valued  at  $138  million  have  been  sent 
to  recipient  countries  at  a  cost  to  our  Government  of  only  $7.9 
million  in  ocean  freight  charges.  The  committee  commends  the 
fine  work  of  the  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  such  activities  and 
recommends  the  authorization  of  the  amount  requested  foi  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Subsidies  will  be  granted  only  to  voluntary  agencies  \\  Inch 
qualify;  all  subsidies  for  the  ocean  transport  of  gift  parcel-post  pack¬ 
ages  from  individuals  were  eliminated  as  of  March  31,  1953. 


59.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

The  committee  considered  earmarking  specified  funds  for  ^compre¬ 
hensive  rural  development  projects  of  a  pilot  nature  in  Pakistan, 
India,  and  other  selected  areas,  such  funds  to  be  made  available  either 
through  the  United  States  bilateral  technical-assistance  piogiam  oi 
the  United  Nations,  as  the  President  might  direct.  The  committee 
had  in  mind  in  this  connection  the  effective  work  of  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  Formosa  which  has  received  American 
support.  The  committee  did  not  believe  it  was  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  designate  specified  funds  for  these  rural  development  projects. 
It  urges  the  Administrator  of  the  act,  however,  to  give  them  careful 
consideration  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  making  funds  available 
through  the  United  Nations  under  the  terms  of  section  121  (a)  of 
the  Act  for  International  Development  or,  in  the  alternative,  to 
encourage  these  projects  by  the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appio- 
priated  under  the  proper  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  oi 
1951,  as  amended. 
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Appendix  A 

Section-by-section  Analysis  of  S.  2128 

(The  following  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  was  prepared 
by  the  executive  branch  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  Page  references 
are  to  the  report.) 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  BILL 

The  bill  consists  of  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  existing  statutes 
which  govern  operations  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  bill 
contains  amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  retained 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Congress,  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds 
authorizations  are  grouped  under  descriptive  headings  in  separate 
chapters  of  the  bill.  The  authorizations  for  each  type  of  assistance, 
which  were  broken  down  bv  geographic  area  and  scattered  throughout 
the  bill  in  other  years,  have  been  in  this  bill  brought  together  in  one 
place;  for  example,  the  authorizations  for  military  assistance  for  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  brought  together  for  easy  reference  into 
a  single  chapter  of  the  bill. 

The  lengthy  and  repetitious  carryover  language  formerly  contained 
in  mutual  security  bills  has  this  year  been  replaced  by  a  single  con¬ 
solidated  section. 

CHAPTER  I - MUTUAL  DEFENSE  MATERIEL  AND  TRAINING 

This  chapter  contains  only  one  section,  101,  which  adds  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  a  new  section  540,  which 
authorizes  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds  for  military  assistance.  The 
total  authorization  is  subdivided  into  separate  authorizations  for  each 
of  the  four  geographic  titles  established  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act: 
Europe  (p.  22),  the  Near  East  and  Africa  (p.  34),  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(pp.  40fi\),  and  the  American  Republics  (p.  47).  The  funds  requested 
for  offshore  procurement  are  contained  in  these  military  assistance 
authorizations. 

CHAPTER  II - MUTUAL  DEFENSE  FINANCING 

This  chapter  contains  a  single  section  which  adds  three  new  sections 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended . 

New  section  541  authorizes  fiscal  year  1954  funds  for  the  defense- 
support  program  in  Europe  (p.  28)  and  for  the  related  typos  of  assist¬ 
ance  described  in  new  sections  102  and  304.  The  funds  authorized  by 
this  section  are  also  available  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

New  section  102  (p.  28)  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for  assistance  to 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  manufacture  in  those  countries 
of  equipment  required  by  their  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  These  are  special  programs  of  production  financing 
which  were  discussed  with  these  countries  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
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meeting  of  the.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council.  The  President  may 
make  this  assistance  available  to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the  direct  transfer  of  funds,  as 
he  may  specify.  For  example,  the  President  may  transfer  funds  to 
the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  for  aircraft  produced  by  the  United 
Kingdom  for  British  forces  defending  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

New  section  304  (p.  43)  is  similar  to  section  102,  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials  (including  common-use  items),  and  services 
required  by  the  forces  of  France  and  Indochina  in  the  war  against  the 
Communist-dominated  Vietminli.  In  the  event  of  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Indochina  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
used  to  furnish  economic  and  technical  assistance  and  to  provide  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  those  portions  of  Indochina  which  the  President 
determines  not  to  be  under  Communist  control. 

CHAPTER  III — MUTUAL  SPECIAL  WEAPONS  PLANNING  (P.  58) 

This  chapter  contains  a  single  section  which  adds  a  new  section  542 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  as  amended.  New  section  542 
authorizes  a  nontransferable  fund  for  furnishing  special  weapons  (but 
not  atomic-energy  weapons)  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance,  to  NATO,  or  to  the  European  Defense  Community.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  finance  the  production  of  such  special  weapons 
as  the  President  may  determine  (as  a  result  of  special  weapon  studies, 
such  as  that  currently  under  way  by  SHAPE)  should,  in  the  security 
interest  of  the  United  States,  be  furnished  to  our  allies.  For  example, 
the  United  States  may  wish  to  produce  for  NATO  a  superior  guided 
missile  which  may  be  invented  by  a  NATO  country.  The  President 
must  make  another  determination,  before  any  weapons  are  transferred, 
that  such  transfer  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  will 
further  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  and  that 
the  recipient  can  safeguard  the  security  of  the  weapons. 

CHAPTER  IV — MUTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRESS 

This  chapter  contains  four  sections  dealing  with  technical  assistance 
and  special  economic  assistance  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Regular  technical  assistance  and  development  programs 

Section  401  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  543  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance  under  titles  II  (p.  36),  III 
(pp.  40  ft'.),  and  IV  (p.  48)  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 
The  regular  technical  assistance  and  development  programs  of  the 
types  hitherto  conducted  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  South  Asia, 
and  Philippines  and  Thailand,  and  Latin  America  will  be  financed  with 
these  funds. 

Basic  materials  development  (p.  61) 

Section  402  of  the  bill  contains  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds  for  basic- 
materials  development.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  increase  the 
production  of  basic  materials  which  are  in  short  supply  in  countries 
receiving  United  States  assistance. 
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Special  economic  assistance 

Section  403  (p.  37)  of  the  bill  substitutes  a  new  section  206  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  special  economic  assistance  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  promote  economic  development  and  assist  in 
maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  (Assistance 
under  this  section  will  also  include  projects  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
activities,  including  assistance  to  international  organizations.)  This  is 
largely  a  new  type  of  program,  primarily  for  capital  equipment  and 
construction  rather  than  consumers’  commodity  aid.  It  will  often,  but 
not  necessarily,  aid  defense  efforts.  It  is  economic  aid  over  and  above 
technical  know-how  and  demonstration  supplies.  Its  basic  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  rapid  economic  development  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 
Assistance  under  new  section  206  may  be  furnished  by  the  President 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe  and  he  may  furnish  assistance 
accordingly  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  (except,  of  course,  those  provisions  relating  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given)  or  according  to  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Section  404  (p.  41)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  302  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  a  similar 
special  economic  development  program  for  India  and  Pakistan.  Here 
again  the  objective  is  rapid  economic  development  in  coordination  with 
the  regular  technical-assistance  programs  going  on  in  these  countries. 

CHAPTER  V - MULTILATERAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  chapter  of  the  bill  contains  4  sections  dealing  with  5  special  pro¬ 
grams,  most  of  which  are  carried  on  through  multilateral  organizations. 

Movement  of  migrants  (p.  51) 

Section  501  of  the  bill  authorizes  contributions  during  the  calendar 
year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  movement  of  migrants  from  areas 
of  surplus  population  in  Europe  to  areas,  such  as  South  America  and 
Australia,  in  which  they  can  live  and  work. 

Section  502  of  the  bill  adds  two  new  sections  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Multilateral  technical  cooperation  (p.  49) 

New  section  544  authorizes  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds  authorizations 
for  the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  and  through  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Children’s  welfare  (p.  50) 

New  section  545  authorizes  the  making  of  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  international  children’s  welfare 
work.  The  United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 
is  not  named  in  the  authorization  because  it  may  be  reorganized  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Relief  packages  (p.  64) 

Section  503  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds  for  the 
payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief  supplies,  such 
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as  CARE  packages,  sent  by  American  private  voluntanT  agencies  to 
foreign  countries. 

United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (p.  45) 

Section  504  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  fiscal  year  1954  funds  for 
making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct. 

The  United  States  pledge  to  UNKRA  is  $162.5  million.  A  part  of 
this  pledge  has  already  been  contributed.  Another  part  will  be  met 
through  the  turning  over  to  UNKRA  of  the  United  States  Army 
emergency  relief  “pipeline”  at  the  time  when  UNKRA  takes  over  full 
responsibility  for  relief  in  Korea.  The  estimated  value  of  this  “pipe¬ 
line”  at  the  time  of  takeover  is  about  $40,750,000,  and  this  figure  has 
been  adjusted  accordingly  in  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  United  States  contribution  to  UNKRA  for  fiscal  year  1954 
has  been  fixed  at  $71  million,  the  amount  which,  together  with  the 
v  amounts  previously  contributed  and  the  “pipeline”  figure,  will  fulfill 
f  the  United  States  pledge. 

CHAPTER  VI - FURTHER  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

LEGISLATION 

This  chapter  contains  a  series  of  technical  amendments  to  mutual 
security  legislation. 

Transfer  ability  (p.  64) 

Section  601  of  the  bill  adds  two  new  sections  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  New  section  546  provides  for  two  kinds  of  transferability,  upon 
determination  by  the  President  and  notification  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress: 

(а)  Not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  pro¬ 
vided  for  military  assistance  in  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
defense  support  and  production  financing  in  all  areas  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  transferred  between  funds  appropriated  for  either 
of  those  purposes,  but  to  be  used  for  military  assistance  or  defense 
support  purposes  in  Europe  only.  This  is  a  kind  of  transferability 
analogous  to  the  European  intratitle  transferability  which  is  pro- 

\  vided  in  section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

(б)  Not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  contained  in  any  of 
chapters  II  (defense  support  and  production  financing),  IV  (tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas),  and  V 
(assistance  through  mulitilateral  organizations),  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  funds  under  any  other  of  such  chapters.  This  is  a  kind 
of  transferability  among  chapters  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  bill 
analogous  to  that  which  continues  available  between  geographic 
titles  under  section  513  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Carryover  provision 

New  section  547  is  a  consolidated  carryover  provision.  It  continues 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1954,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  and  permits  the  consolidation  of 
these  funds  previously  appropriated  with  the  proper  fiscal  year  1954 
appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose. 
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Escapees  (p.  60) 

Section  602  of  the  bill  changes  the  Kersten  amendment  (sec.  101 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act)  so  that  assistance  may  be  furnished 
to  escapees  from  Communist  areas  of  Asia.  This  change  enlarges  the 
present  authority  which  confines  assistance  to  escapees  from  Com¬ 
munist  areas  in  Europe. 

Military  assistance  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  (p.  34) 

Section  603  of  the  bill  contains  two  changes  relating  to  military 
assistance  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa: 

(а)  Section  201  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  clarified  by  making  it 
explicit  that  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  that  section  may  be 
used  not  only  to  furnish  military  assistance  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran 
but  also  to  furnish  military  assistance,  pursuant  to  section  202  else¬ 
where  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

(б)  Section  202  is  substantially  rewritten  in  order  to  make  several 
changes.  First,  the  geographic  coverage  of  the  section  is  extended  by^ 
including  a  reference  to  Africa.  Second,  assistance  is  authorized  to 
be  given  to  a  possible  regional  defense  organization  and  to  countries 
in  that  general  area  which  may  join  such  an  organization.  Third,  the 
findings  which  the  President  will  be  required  to  make  for  giving 
assistance  to  countries  not  already  found  eligible  have  been  revised  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  analogous  findings  required  in  the  case  of 
assistance  furnished  in  the  European  area.  Fourth,  the  undertakings 
which  are  required  from  countries  receiving  aid  are  patterned  after  the 
assurances  required  by  countries  purchasing  military  equipment  from 
the  United  States  under  section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.  Finally,  the  President  is  given  discretion  to  specify  which 
of  the  assurances  required  by  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  and  by  section  511  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
shall  be  required. 

Authority  for  assistance  to  Korea  (p.  45) 

Section  604  of  the  bill  makes  it  possible  for  the  President  to  furnish 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  Korea.  No  funds  included 
in  this  bill  are  programed  for  such  direct  assistance,  but  this  section 
would  authorize  the  President  to  use  up  to  50  percent  of  funds  made^ 
available  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc-  * 
tion  Agency  for  direct  economic  assistance  to  Korea  should  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  that  course  of  action. 

CHANGES  IN  TITLE  V  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Section  605  of  the  bill  contains  several  amendments  to  title  V  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  military  assistance  programs  (p.  55) 

Section  605  (a):  Section  504  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  provide  that  after  July  1,  1953,  personnel  carrying  out 
certain  new  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  estab¬ 
lished  in  1952  under  section  504  (d). 

The  present  personnel  ceiling,  which  has  been  in  effect  during  most 
of  fiscal  year  1953,  took  into  account  program  requirements  for  that 
fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  year  1954,  however,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
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gram  may  include  assistance  for  several  new  countries  (including  pos¬ 
sibly  Japan,  Spain,  and  Germany)  and  defense  organizations  (possibly 
the  European  defense  community  and  a  Middle  East  defense  organi¬ 
zation),  and  the  program  in  Indochina  will  be  expanded.  These  new 
programs  will  require  personnel  in  addition  to  those  now  engaged  in 
furnishing  military  assistance.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  these 
new  personnel  shall  be  over  and  above  the  ceiling  now  in  effect 
pursuant  to  section  504  (d). 

Special  use  of  funds 

Section  605  (b):  Section  513  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is 
amended  in  two  respects.  The  limit  of  $100  million  for  emergency 
assistance  is  presently  applicable  under  that  section  to  funds  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1953.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  authority 
apply  to  funds  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  In  addition,  the  President  may  furnish  assist- 
\ance  without  regard  to  the  forms  and  conditions  of  assistance  required 
/  by  the  act,  when  the  President  finds  such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

As  presently  enacted  section  513  (b)  permits  the  President,  for 
example,  to  give  assistance  to  a  country  without  getting  the  assur¬ 
ances  required  by  section  511.  The  temporary  unwillingness  of  certain 
countries  2  years  ago  to  give  these  assurances  illustrates  a  situation 
which  section  513  (b)  now  covers.  It  is  proposed  to  broaden  the  au¬ 
thority  to  cover  other  possible  needs.  If,  for  instance,  an  earthquake 
or  other  major  disaster  should  occur  in  a  foreign  country,  it  may  well 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  supply  limited  but  rapid 
economic  aid  to  that  country,  notwithstanding  the  customary  tech¬ 
niques  of  defense  support  or  technical  assistance. 

The  proposed  revision  continues  the  requirement  that  the  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  making  any  such  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  the  legislation. 

Termination  of  program  (p.  57) 

Section  605  (c):  Section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is 

)  amended  in  two  respects. 

First,  the  date  for  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  changed  from  June  30,  1954,  to  June  30,  1956.  It  has  already 
become  apparent  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  June  30,  1954.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  precise  terminal  date  in  the  future. 
In  view  of  the  current  situation  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
the  2-year  extension  has  been  proposed  as  a  reasonable  estimate  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  second  change  has  to  do  with  the  furnishing  of  equipment  which 
takes  a  long  time  to  produce,  the  so-called  long  lead  time  items  (such 
as  some  aircraft  which  take  3  years  to  build).  Under  section  530  (a) 
as  it  now  stands  items  which  are  contracted  for  before  the  termination 
date  must  be  transferred  to  the  recipient  of  aid  within  a  12-month 
liquidation  period  following  the  termination  date,  and  no  authority 
exists  for  obligating  funds  for  delivery  expenses  after  that  time. 
Long-lead  items  contracted  for  during  the  next  to  the  last  year  of  the 
program  cannot,  however,  be  completed  and  delivered  before  the 
expiration  of  the  present  1-year  liquidation  period.  This  problem  is 
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presently  being  met  by  inserting  in  all  long-lead  item  contracts  a 
termination  clause,  but  these  contracts  tend  to  have  a  higher  price 
reflecting  the  increased  risk  to  the  contractor  and  they  subject  the 
United  States  to  the  risk  of  heavy  termination  payments.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  make  it  possible  for  procurement  officers  for 
3  years  after  the  terminal  date  of  the  program  to  pay  for  and  meet 
the  delivery  expense  of  items  which  are  ordered  before  the  terminal 
date  but  which  cannot  be  finished  until  after  the  terminal  date. 

Administrative  arrangements 

Section  605  (d):  This  subsection  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  548 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  enables  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  to  choose  between  the  authorities  provided  in  the  Act  for 
International  Development  and  in  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  furnishing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical-assistance  programs  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  Thus  he  may  furnish  assistance  under  the  procedures^ 
laid  down  by  either  act.  * 

The  second  sentence  of  this  subsection,  in  line  with  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  proposed  by  the  President,  would  permit  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  to  establish  uniform  administrative  arrangements, 
including  personnel  practices,  as  between  the  existing  agencies  which 
are  to  be  merged.  For  example,  in  the  hiring  of  consultants  the  Act 
for  International  Development  allows  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  day  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  allows  $50  per  day. 
New  section  548  makes  it  possible  for  the  Director  for  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  to  establish  a  uniform  pay  scale  for  consultants  working  on  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  programs,  irrespective  of  which  act  contains  authority 
for  such  programs. 

Use  of  local  currency  (pp.  61,  63) 

Section  605  (e):  This  subsection  of  the  bill  deals  with  several  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  administration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953.  That  section  prohibits  the  expenditure  after  June  30, 
1953,  of  local  currencies  received  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  assistance  furnished  by7  the  United  States  (such  as  10  percent^ 
counterpart)  “except  as  may  be  provided  for  annually  in  appropria-  f 
tion  acts.” 

Section  605  (e)  would  add  a  new  section  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  which  would  authorize  the  making  available  for  use  for  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  of  a  certain  dollar’s  worth 
of  local  currency  held  by  the  United  States.  No  appropriation  of 
dollars  will  be  necessary.  Local  currency  needed  to  liquidate  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  against  such  currency  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953 
is  authorised  to  be  continued  available  for  such  use. 

The  total  amount  of  local  currency  thus  made  available  for  use  in 
fiscal  year  1954  includes  amounts  required  for  program  expenses  as 
well  as  for  administrative  expenses,  and  section  521  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  authorize  such  use. 

Not  all  local  currency  held  by  the  United  States,  however,  is  of  the 
right  kind  to  meet  program  and  administrative  requirements.  Such 
a  problem  may  arise  this  year  in  connection  with  the  basic  materials 
development  program.  Section  519  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  authorizes  the  use  of  dollars  made  available  for  use  under  the 
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retained  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  to  acquire  local  currency  (where  U.  S.  Government  balances 
of  10  percent  counterpart  are  insufficient)  for  projects  under  which 
strategic  materials  move  to  the  United  States.  For  this  fiscal  year  a 
separate  appropriation  authorization  is  being  requested  for  section 
514  purposes,  for  projects  to  stimulate  the  production  of  materials  in 
which  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are  deficient.  Section 
605  (e)  of  this  bill  accordingly  contains  an  amendment  to  section 
519  (b)  which  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
section  514  to  be  used  to  acquire  local  currency  for  projects  for 
materials  required  by  third  nations  as  well  as  by  the  United  States, 
and  thus  gives  the  two  sections  the  same  scope. 

Changes  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 

Section  606  of  the  bill  contains  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

/Assistance  to  NATO  countries  (p.  24) 

Section  606  (a):  A  proviso  is  added  to  section  101  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  which  would  permit  the  President  to  furnish 
military  assistance  to  units  of  NATO  countries  which  are  not  defi¬ 
nitely  available  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO  area  when  the  President 
determines  that  to  do  so  will  further  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act. 

Excess  equipment  (p.  59) 

Section  606  (b):  This  subsection  raises  the  ceiling  by  $200  million 
on  the  total  value  of  military  equipment  excess  to  United  States  needs 
which  may  be  furnished  from  Department  of  Defense  stocks  to  foreign 
countries.  The  transfers  of  equipment  programed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  would  bring  the  total  value  so  close  to  the  existing  limit  of  $1.2 
billion  that  it  is  deemed  wise  to  take  into  account  now  a  change  in 
program  requirements  during  the  year  which  might  require  an  amend¬ 
ment  later  in  the  fiscal  year  1954  of  the  statutory  ceiling. 

Sales  of  military  equipment  (p.  59) 

Section  606  (c):  This  subsection  makes  the  military  equipment 

> sales  program  a  permanent  one  by  exempting  it  from  the  provisions 
of  section  530  (a)  which  puts  a  terminal  date  on  all  authority  given  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act. 
When  grant  military  aid  ends  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  spare 
parts  and  replacements.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  such  spares  and  replacements  to  our  allies  and  to  continue  to 
supply  friendly  countries  which  are  prepared  to  pay  in  full  for  military 
purchases,  because  to  do  so  helps  them  maintain  defense  forces  which 
may  fight  alongside  our  own  in  the  event  of  war  and  because  such 
foreign  defense  orders  help  to  maintain  the  United  States  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  preface  section  408  (e)  with 
a  clause  which  would  permit  the  military  equipment  sales  program 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  to  continue  after  the  grant 
assistance  program  has  ended. 

Dependable  undertaking  procedure  (p.  60) 

Section  606  (d):  This  subsection  clarifies  the  eligibility  under  section 
408  (e)  of  international  military  organizations  and  headquarters  to 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment  by  furnishing  a  written 
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guaranty  of  final  payment  rather  than  making  a  full  downpayment 
when  the  contract  is  entered  into.  Thus  these  organizations  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  foreign  countries  purchasing  mili¬ 
tary  equipment. 

Loans  oj  equipment  (p.  60) 

Section  606  (e):  This  subsection  clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  lend  United  States  equipment  to  countries  for  test  and  study 
purposes.  Foreign  countries  frequently  ask  to  borrow  equipment  with 
the  idea  of  testing  it  for  suitability  to  their  needs  so  that  they  can 
decide  whether  to  buy  it  for  themselves. 


OTHER  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  MUTUAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 


Counterpart  loans  (p.  63) 

Section  607:  This  section  deals  with  two  problems  which  have  arisen 
under  the  proviso  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  enacted  last  year  which  requires  the  redeposit  in  the  main  counter¬ 
part  account  of  funds  received  in  repayment  of  loans  in  counterpart 
currencies.  Since  the  repayments  of  counterpart  loans  must  be  made 
to  the  main  counterpart  account  itself,  this  makes  it  difficult  to  set 
up  an  effective  lending  institution  for  counterpart.  The  proposed 
change  permits  repayment  to  a  lending  institution  but  retains  United 
States  control  over  further  use  of  the  funds.  The  second  change  pro¬ 
posed  would  make  it  clear  that  United  States  control  over  counter¬ 
part  loan  repayments  will  not  continue  after  assistance  to  the  foreign 
country  is  terminated.  The  proviso  as  presently  written  may  imply 
that  the  United  States  may  exercise  control  over  loan  of  counterpart 
funds  perpetually,  and  this  implication  has  caused  difficulty  in  nego¬ 
tiating  with  foreign  countries  over  counterpart  fund  releases. 


Continuation  of  authorization  of  appropriation  for  multilateral  technical 
cooperation  (p.  49) 

Section  608:  This  section  contains  a  technical  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.  It  would 
continue  in  force,  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1953,  last  year’s  authori¬ 
zation  for  appropriations  for  contributions  to  multilateral  technical  A 
cooperation  programs,  such  as  those  carried  on  through  the  United  * 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  authorized 
$15,706,750  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1953.  Of  this  amount, 
only  $9,171,333  has  been  appropriated.  The  amendment  would  con¬ 
tinue  through  December  31,  1953,  the  authorization  to  appropriate 
and  contribute  the  balance. 


Encouragement  of  free  enterprise  (p.  62) 

Section  609:  This  section  would  repeal  the  statement  contained  in 
section  516  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  declared  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  should  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  competition,  productivity, 
free  enterprise  and  free  labor  union  movements,  and  to  discourage 
cartel  and  monopolistic  business  practices.  In  addition,  section  115  (k) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  certain  counterpart  funds  be  used,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  further  the  objectives  of  section  516,  would  also  be  repealed.  It  is 
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further  provided,  however,  that  the  repeal  of  section  115  (k)  should 
not  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any  commitment  or  agreement,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  productivity  programs  under  section  115  (k),  entered 
into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953. 


Appendix  B 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  Rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED 

*  *  *  *  *  ♦  * 

Sec.  101  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  freedom  of  Europe  through  assistance 
which  will  further  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the  countries 
of  the  area  so  that  they  may  meet  their  responsibilities  for  defense,  and  to  further 
encourage  the  economic  unification  and  the  political  federation  of  Europe,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies  and  purpose  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $5,028,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  for  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
for  Spain,  and  for  any  country  of  Europe  (other  than  a  country  covered  by 
another  title  of  this  Act),  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  is  important  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sepate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives),  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing 
in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
1  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  either  to  form  such  persons  into 
elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  or  for  other  purposes,  when  it  is  [similarly]  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  [and]  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  through  assistance 
to  any  of  the  countries  covered  by  this  paragraph  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  paragraph.  Section  408  (c)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1579),  is  hereby 
repealed.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $3,415,614,750,  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  para¬ 
graph;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 
******* 
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Sec.  102.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of  this  Act,  the  President  may 
make  available,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may 
specify  (a)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France  of  artillery,  am¬ 
munition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  ( b )  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

******* 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  continuing  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  and  by  furnishing  other  military 
assistance  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $396,250,000 
fox'  furnishing  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1401-1410),  and  for  furnishing 
assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  and  for  f  urnishing  other  military 
assistance  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  pursuant  to  section  202.  In 
addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1951,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  and  for  assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $560,316,500,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

[Sec.  202.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action  is  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  any  country  of  the 
Near  East  area  (other  than  those  covered  by  section  201)  and  may  utilize  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  (excluding  balances  of  prior 
appropriations  continued  available)  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  any  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  only  upon  determination  by  the 
President  that  (1)  the  strategic  location  of  the  recipient  country  makes  it  of 
direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  Near  East  area,  (2)  such  assistance  is  of 
critical  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  free  nations,  and  (3)  the  immediately 
increased  ability  of  the  recipient  country  to  defend  itself  is  important  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.]! 

Sec.  202.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  utilize  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  201 
in  order  to  provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such, 
assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional  defense 
arrangement  in  the  area  to  which  the  United  States  shall  have  become  a  party,  to  any 
nation  in  the  general  area  participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to  any  other 
nation  in  the  general  area  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct  importance 
to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President 
determines  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  (any  such  determination 
to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives).  No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  section  unless  the  recipient  nation  (1)  has  agreed 
(a)  that  the  equipment,  materials,  or  services  provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures, 
and  (b)  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  nation,  and 
(2)  has  complied  with  such  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  511  (a)  of  this  Act 
and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the 
President  shall  find  to  be  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

[Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $60,063,250  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine 
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refugees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $70,228,000  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in 
Israel,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  203. ] 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  -purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area,  and  for  other  types  of 
economic  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (64  Stat. 
204;  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

******* 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the 
^strengthening  of  the  area  covered  in  section  301  of  this  Act  [(but  not  including 
/the  Republic  of  Korea)],  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $237,500,000  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance  in  those  portions  of  such  area  which  the  President  deems  to 
be  not  under  Communist  control.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authority  of 
this  section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  Section  503  of 
this  Act  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1557).  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  made 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1547),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30, 
1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $202,778,250,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this 
Act  and  not  to  exceed  $118,634,250  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first,  Congress) ;  and  in  addition 
unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized. 

( b )  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India  and  Pakistan,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  n°t  to 
exceed  $ 94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote,  the  economic  development 

>of  such  countries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability 
therein.  The  app'icable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development,  except 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[(b)]  ( c )  The  third  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950 
is  amended  by  inserting  “and  of  Korea”  after  “selected  citizens  of  China”  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein.  Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued 
available  until  expended. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  established  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  1,  1950,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000.  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations 
heretofore  made,  and  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  assistance  to  Korea 
under  authority  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1543,  1551,  1552),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  Continued  available 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  this  section.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief 
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and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed 
[$67,500,000]  $40,750,000  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand 
or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should 
be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of 
goods  and  services  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  section  may,  when  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  302  (a).  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $71,000,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency  or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  304 ■  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of  this  Act,  the  President  may 
make  availaole,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  includihg  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may 
specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment,  mateiials,  and 
services  {as  defined  in  section  4U  ( containing  definitions )  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended ),  which  are  required  by  and  are  made  available 
to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated  States  of  a 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  located  in  such  Associated  States:  Provided,  That  ir\ 
the  event  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  which  such  forces  are  engaged,  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  availaole  under  this  seclon  and  remaining  unexpended,  may 
be  made  available  for  economic  and  technical  assistance,  and  rehabilitation  and 
relief,  in  those  portions  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
which  the  President  determines  not  to  be  under  Communist  control.” 

*  *  *  >1 «  *  *  * 

Sec.  504.  (d)  On  and  after  January  1,  1952,  the  number  of  United  States 
citizens  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall  be  at  least  10  per  centum 
less  than  the  number  employed  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
on  August  31,  1951:  Provided,  That  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause 
studies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  ninety  days  after  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the 
administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on 
June  1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or 
delivery  of  materiel:  Provided  further,  That  after  the  Director  has  determine* 
the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency,  the  determination  as  to  which  individ^ 
ual  employees  shall  be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned: 
Provided  further,  That  after  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  second  and  third  provisos  of  this  section: 

“( 1 )  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs 
in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above  the 
number  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“(3)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs 
for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 
“(3)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs 
for  international  organizations  and  headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953. 

513  (b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  [the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952]  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may 
be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  [or  supplied]  by 
the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard  to  [any  conditions  as  to  eligibility 
contained  in]  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the 
President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
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States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  making  any  such  determination. 

Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure 
the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the  collective 
defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized  to 
initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production 
of,  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  among 
nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  n°l  1°  exceed  $15,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

******* 

Sec.  516.  [(a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  (1)  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to,  a*nd 
provide  the  incentives  for,  a  steadily  increased  participation  of  free  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  developing  the  resources  of  foreign  countries  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  this  Act,  (2)  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act,  to  discourage  the  cartel  and 
monopolistic  business  practices  prevailing  in  certain  countries  receiving  aid  under 
\this  Act  which  result  in  restricting  production  and  increasing  prices,  and  to  en- 
J  courage  where  suitable  competition  and  productivity,  and  (3)  to  encourage  where 
suitable  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  free  labor  union  movements  as 
the  collective  bargaining  agencies  of  labor  within  such  countries.] 

(b)  [To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
under]  Under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business  groups  and  governmental 
agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  participation  by 
private  capital  in  the  guaranty  program  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facili¬ 
tate  such  participation,  including  programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development. 

Sec.  519  (b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  [the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,]  section  514,  [not  to  exceed,  $50,000,000 
of]  funds  made  available  [under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1501-1522,]  to  carry  out  that  section  may  be  used  to  acquire  local  currency 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of  materials  in  which  the  United 
States  [is]  or  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are  deficient. 

******* 

Sec.  521.  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  expended  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for 

>  payment  of  taxes.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  all  of  the  titles  of  this  Act,  including 
expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organi¬ 
zations  and  expenses  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  programs  authorized 
under  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Any  currency  of  any  nation 
received  by  the  United  States  for  its  own  use  in  connection  with  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States  may  be  used  by  any  agency  of  the  Government 
without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation  for  [the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of]  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Funds  made  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  may, 
as  authorized  in  subsection  114  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1512  (h)),  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  any  department 
or  agency  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

******* 
[Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1954,  or  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  before  such  date,  none  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571—1604)  may  be  exercised;  except  that  during  the 
twelve  months  following  such  date  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  serv¬ 
ices  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient 
country  had  been  authorized  prior  to  such  date,  may  be  transferred  to  such 
country,  and  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated 
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during  such  twelve-month  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement, 
shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer  and  shall  remain 
available  during  such  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations 
under  this  Act.] 

Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1956,  or  after  a  date  specified  in  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  none  of  the  author¬ 
ity  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  157 1-1604) ,  may  be  exercised;  except  that  following  such  date — - 

(1)  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  services  with  respect  to  which  ■ 
procurement  for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  had  been  author¬ 
ized  prior  to  such  date  may  be  transferred  to  such  country,  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall,  if  obligated 
before  such  date,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for  three  years  following  such 

,  dale,  and  shall  be  available  during  such  period  for  obligation:  (A)  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential 
to  such  transfers,  and  ( B )  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from 
European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be^ 
appropriated  to  the  President  $9,240,500  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the^ 
calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  fer  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1951.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 

Sec  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief 
supplies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the 
President  may  designate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any 
country  eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,587,500  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $1,825,000  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  ( c )  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $3,681,523,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  . 
101  (a)  ( 1 )  ( relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe),  201  ( relating  to  military  A 
assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa),  SOI  ( relating  to  military  and  other  assistance ' 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific),  and  401  ( relating  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America) 
of  this  Act,  of  which  $2,179,689,870  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
101  (a)  (i),  $405,212,637  is  axithorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  201, 
$1,081 ,620,493  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  301,  and  $15,000,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  401. 

Sec.  541 ■  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $984,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
101  (a)  ( 2 )  ( relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe),  102 
( relating  to  defense  production  financing  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom), 
302  (a)  ( relating  to  defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  304  ( relating  to  defense  production  financing)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special 
weapons  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this  Act  or  to  the  inter¬ 
national  organizations  referred  to  in  section  2  ( b )  (^4)  and  2  ( b )  ( C )  of  this  Act:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  that  such  obligation  is  in  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended:  And  provided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the 
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President  shall  determine  that  (a)  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  such  weapons;  ( b )  that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  in  the  security 
interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  that  such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restrict¬ 
ing,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

Sec.  343.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $ 140,234,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  203 
{relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa),  802  (a) 
{relating  to  defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  402  {relating  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America)  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  544 ■  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  ihe 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under 
section  404  {b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
. exceed  $18,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support 
f of  international  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
'  ditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  540.  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  (a)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  made 
available  for  section  101  (a)  (1)  and  section  541  of  this  Act,  for  any  fiscal  year,  may 
be  transferred  between  appropriations  made  available  for  either  of  such  sections: 
Provided,  That  such  funds  after  transfer  may  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (a)  (l)  or  101  (a)  {2);  and  {b)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  any  of  chapters  II,  IV,  and  V 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  may  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
any  other  of  such  chapters.  Whenever  the  President  makes  any  such  determination, 
he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foieign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  547.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  paragraph  of  atle  III,  Mutual 
Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1954,  and  may  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same 
general  purpose  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  548.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act  for  assistance,  other 
than  military  assistance,  to  any  economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may 
be  used  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  508  {b)  {3)  or  the  applicable  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Where  administrative  arrangements, 
including  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel,  authorized 
under  section  503  {b)  {3)  differ  from  those  authorized  by  the  Act  for  International 
)  Development,  the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under  either 
statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  before  extending  the  provisions  of 
section  109  {a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries 
in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  International  Development  are  being 
carried  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  549.  Use  of  Foreion  Currency  or  Credits. —  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  $98,396,000  in  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That,  in  addition,  any  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 
to  or  oumed  by  the  United  States  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  use  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  Amended 
******* 

Sec.  101.  In  view  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
establishment  thereunder  of  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  which  will 
recommend  measures  for  the  common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  can  be 
facilitated  by  immediate  steps  to  increase  the  integrated  defensive  armed  strength 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  military 
assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  to  such  nations  as  are 
parties  to  the  treaty  and  request  such  assistance.  Any  such  assistance  furnished 
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under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  agreements,  further  referred  to  in  section  402, 
designed  to  assure  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  promote  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  defense  plans  by 
the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  under  article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  to  realize  unified  direction  and  effort;  and  after  the  agreement  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  defense  plans  as  recommended  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Defense  Committee,  military  assistance  hereunder  shall  be  furnished 
only  in  accordance  therewith;  Provided ,  That  military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
for  purposes  not  included  in  such  defense  plans  upon  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  it  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act. 

****** 

Sec.  403.  (d)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  and 
materials  may  be  furnished  under  this  Act  or  may  hereafter  be  furnished  under 
the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended:  Provided ,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such 
limitation  shall  be  increased  by  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $300,000,000,  and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000  and 
after  June  SO,  1953,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  worth  of  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  means  either  the  actual 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the 
estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or 
materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  or  materials 
owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

Sec.  408.  (e)  (1)  [TheJ  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to 
provide  procurement  assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  to:  (A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951;  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the  United 
States  in  a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international 
military  organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  such 
assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible 
to  join  a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B) 
above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation 
under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  main¬ 
tain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  any  such 
transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or  serv¬ 
ices  are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  thereafter.  The 
fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the 
fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such 
equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into  [,]  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organization  or 
headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which 
will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation 
work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  esti- 
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mated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been 
paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700  million. 
******* 

Sec.  411.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

******* 

[(d)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel, 
or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.] 

( d )  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel, 
or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  equipment  for  test  and  study  purposes. 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 
******* 

Sec.  115.  (b)  *  *  *  In  addition  to  continued  mutual  cooperation  of  the 
participating  countries  in  such  a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  in  order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to 
Niceive  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  adherence 
<6f  such  country  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall,  where  applicable,  make 
appropriate  provision,  among  others,  for — 

******* 

(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country, 
in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a  grant 
basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information 
or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect 
to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section 
111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market  rates:  Provided  further,  That 
such  special  account,  together  with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any 
deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such  country  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries 
devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b) 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress)  shall 
be  used  in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed 
by  two  or  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  for  purposes 
of  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of 
productive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources 
of  wealth,  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title 
including  local  currency  administrative  and  operating  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  incident  to  operations,  under  this  title:  Provided  further,  That 
the  use  of  such  special  account  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  such 
country  and  the  Administrator,  who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  provided  for  in 
section  107  (a):  And  provided  further,  That  any  unencumbered  balance 
remaining  in  such  account  upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country 
under  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes 
as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress,  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
The  Administrator  shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph 
to  make  agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  funds  deposited  in  the 
special  accounts  of  “participating  countries”  (as  defined  in  section  103  (a) 
hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  not  less  than  $500,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
military  production,  construction,  equipment,  and  mat6riel  in  such  countries. 
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The  amount  to  be  devoted  from  each  such  special  account  for  such  use  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries  concerned: 
And  -provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  special  account  are 
used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such 
loans  [shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account].  prior  to  termination  of 
assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have 
been  agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales. 
******* 


Sec.  115  *  *  * 

[(k)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  (a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  (1)  $100,000,000  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  be  expended  in  such  manner  and 
subject  to  such  agreements  as  may  bo  necessary  to  assure  that  the  amounts  of 
local  currencies  deposited  under  subsection  (b)  (6)  as  a  result  of  such  expenditure 
shall  be  used  exclusively,  in  accordance  with  principles  developed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  to  establish  revolving  funds  which  shall  be  available  for  making  loans, 
and  otherwise  to  carry  out  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  section 
516  of  the  Mut  ual  Security  Act  of  1951,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  free  enterprise 
and  the  expansion  of  the  economies  of  those  countries  with  equitable  sharing  of^ 
the  benefits  of  increased  production  and  productivity  between  consumers,  workers^ 
and  owners;  and  (2)  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized  to  transfer 
not  exceeding  $2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified  by  the  Director  in  order  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.] 

*****  *  ♦ 

Act  for  International  Development 

******* 


Sec.  404  (b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its 
related  organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  as  effectively  as  wmuld  participation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  American  States,  its 
related  organizations,  and  by  other  international  organizations:  Provided,  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  such  contributions  from  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302,  and  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $13,000,000,  and  the  use 
of  such  contributions  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area  covered  by  the  section  of  the 
Act  from  which  the  funds  are  drawn:  Provided  further,  That  for  the  [fiscal] 
calendar  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $15,708,750  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  in  making  contributions  under  this  subsection.  & 

******* 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13, 1953 

Reported  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  11  (legislative 
day,  June  8),  1953,  by  Mr.  Wiley,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 


June  15  (legislative  day,  June  8),  1953 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


A  BILL 

To  further  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1953”. 

5  Chapter  I — Mutual  Defense  Materiel  and  Training 

6  Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 

7  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 

8  adding  the  following  new  section : 

9  “Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
10  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 


I 


2 


1  $3,681,523,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101 

2  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe),  201 

3  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and 

4  Africa),  301  (relating  to  military  and  other  assistance  for 

5  Asia  and  the  Pacific),  and  401  (relating  to  military  assist- 

6  ance  for  Latin  America)  of  this  Act,  of  which  $2,179,689,- 

7  870  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  101  (a) 

8  (1),  $405,212,637  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  under 

9  section  201,  $1,081,620,493  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated 

10  under  section  301,  and  $15,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 

11  propriated  under  section  401.” 

12  Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

13  Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 

14  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 

15  adding  the  following  new  sections : 

16  “Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

17  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $984,- 

18  000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101  (a)  (2) 

19  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Eu- 

20  rope),  102  (relating  to  defense  production  financing  for 

21  France  and  the  United  Kingdom) ,  302  (a)  (relating  to  de- 

22  fense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the 

23  National  Government  of  the  Kepublic  of  China  and  the  As- 

24  sociated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  304 

25  (relating  to  defense  production  financing)  of  this  Act.” 
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“Sec.  102.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may  make  available,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify 
(a)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  re¬ 
quired  by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  and  (b)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by 
United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.” 

“Sec.  304.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may  make  available,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify, 
not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in  section  411  (con¬ 
taining  definitions)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended),  which  are  required  by  and  are  made 

available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces 

• 

of  France  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  located  in  such  Associated  States:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  which 
such  forces  are  engaged,  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  section  and  remaining  unexpended,  may 
he  made  available  for  economic  and  technical  assistance,  and 
rehabilitation  and  relief,  in  those  portions  of  the  Associated 
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States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  not  to  be  under  Communist  control.” 
Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons 
to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 
Act  or  to  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section 
2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That,  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  obligation  is  in  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  And  provided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  such  weapons,  the  President  shall  determine  that  (a)  the 
recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
such  weapons;  (b)  that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be 
in  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  that 
such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
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the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  IV — Mutual  Development  and  Technical 

Progress 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$140,234,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa),  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support, 
economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  402 
(relating  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America)  of  this 
Act.” 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  for 
Basic  Materials. — At  the  end  of  section  514  (relating  to 
basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  add  the  following  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
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authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  403.  Special  Economic  Assistance  in  the 
Near  East  and  Africa. — Amend  section  206  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  he  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be 
given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  404.  Special  Economic  Assistance  foe  India 
and  Pakistan. — Amend  section  302  (relating  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  (c)  and  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (b)  : 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,- 
400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  such  countries,  and  to 

t 

assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  therein. 
The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for 
which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of 
this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  V — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  501.  Movement  of  Migrants.— Add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence  to  section  534  (relating  to  the  movement 
of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.” 

Sec.  502.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation 
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and  Children’s  Welfare. — Amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections : 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under  sec¬ 
tion  404  (1))  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  503.  Ocean  Freight  on  Relief  Shipments. — 
Add  the  following  new  sentence  to  section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary  relief 
shipments)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  504.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency.— Amend  section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean 
relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
as  follows : 
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(a)  Add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000  for  making  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strike  out 
“$67,500,000”  and  insert  “$40,750,000”. 

Chapter  VI — Further  Changes  in  Existing  Mutual 

Security  Legislation 

Sec.  601.  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sections : 

“Sec.  546.  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  (a)  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  section  101  (a)  (1)  and  section  541  of  this  Act,  for 
any  fiscal  year,  may  be  transferred  between  appropriations 
made  available  for  either  of  such  sections :  Provided,  That  such 
funds  after  transfer  may  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  101  (a)  (1)  or  101  (a)  (2)  ;  and  (b)  not  to 

exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  any  of  chapters  II,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  any 
S.  2128 - 2 
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1  other  of  such  chapters.  Whenever  the  President  makes  any 

2  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee 

3  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 

4  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

5  “Sec.  547.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  para- 

6  graph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental 

7  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 

8  tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30, 

9  1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal 

10  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 

11  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

12  Sec.  602.  Escapees.— Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title 

13  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 

14  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly” 

15  before  the  word  “determined”  and  by  inserting  “or  any 

16  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia”, 

17  after  “and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”, 

18  and,  at  the  end  of  that  sentence,  strike  out  “and  to  the 

19  security  of  the  United  States”  and  insert  “or  to  the  security 

20  of  the  United  States”. 

21  Sec.  603.  Military  Aid  in  the  Near  East  and 

22  Africa. — Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa) 

23  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further 

24  amended  as  follows: 


25 


(a)  Amend  section  201  (relating  to  military  assistance) 
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by  inserting  “and  by  furnishing  other  military  assistance  in 
the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa”,  after  “Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Iran”,  and  by  inserting  “and  for  furnishing  other 
military  assistance  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
pursuant  to  section  202”  after  “and  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  0.  157 1— 
1604)”. 

(b)  Amend  section  202  (relating  to  military  assistance) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  utilize  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  201  in  order  to 
provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of 
the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional 
defense  arrangement  in  the  area  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  become  a  party,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  general  area  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of 
direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to 
be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  (any  such 
determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives) .  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
section  unless  the  recipient  nation  (1)  has  agreed  (a)  that 
the  equipment,  materials,  or  services  provided  will  be  used 
solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self- 
defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures,  and  (b)  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  nation,  and  (2)  has  complied 
with  such  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  511  (a)  of 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  President  shall  find  to  be 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  604.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea.— 
Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows:  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating 
to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance)  strike  out  “hut 
not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)  ”. 

Sec.  605.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general 
provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 
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(a)  Personnel  Ceiling  Exemption  for  New  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Programs. — Amend  section  504  (d) 
(relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  colon  and  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proviso:  “ Provided  further,  That  after  July  1,  1953, 
the  following  categories  of  civilian  employees  and  military 
personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  the  second  and  third 
provisos  of  this  section : 

“  ( 1 )  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  in  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  num¬ 
ber  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“(2)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  for  any  countries  in  which 
no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“  (3)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  car¬ 
rying  out  such  programs  for  international  organizations 
and  headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds. — Amend  section  513  (b) 
(relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,00  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used 
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in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such 
determination.” 

(c)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section 
530  (a)  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program)  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1956,  or  after  a  date 
specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  none  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  may 
be  exercised;  except  that  following  such  date — 

“(1)  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  serv¬ 
ices  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to, 
or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  had  been  authorized 
prior  to  such  date  may  be  transferred  to  such  country,  and 
“  (2)  funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall,  if  obligated  before  such  date,  remain  avail- 
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able  for  expenditure  for  three  years  following  such  date, 
and  shall  be  available  during  such  period  for  obligation: 
(A)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  ship¬ 
ment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such 
transfers,  and  (B)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  operations  under  this  Act.” 

( d )  U nderdeveloped  areas. — Add  the  following  new 
section  548: 

“Sec.  548.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any 
economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel, 
authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3)  differ  from  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under  either 
statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  before  ex¬ 
tending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which 
programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 


(e)  Use  of  Local  Currency. — 
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( 1 )  Amend  section  519  (b )  to  read  as  follows : 

“ (b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  514,  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  that  section 
may  be  used  to  acquire  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  production  of  materials  in  which  the  United 
States  or  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are 
deficient.” 

(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the  words  “the 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  of”  in  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  or  Credits. — 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  $98,396,000  in  foreign  currencies  or 
credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States:  Provided , 
That,  in  addition,  any  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  are  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  use  for  liquidation  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

Sec.  606.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) ,  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

.  (a)  Assistance  to  nato  countries. — Add  the  fol- 
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lowing  proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  101 
(relating  to  military  assistance  to  NATO  countries)  :  “:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  military  assistance  may  he  furnished  for  pur¬ 
poses  not  included  in  such  defense  plans  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  will  further  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act”. 

(b)  Excess  equipment.— Immediately  before  the 
period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (re¬ 
lating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  add 
the  following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by  an  additional 
$200,000,000”. 

(c)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Strike  out  the 
word  “The”  where  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  section 
408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  the”. 

(d)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — 
Amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating 
to  sales  of  military  equipment)  to  read  as  follows:  “Before 
a  contract  is  entered  into  or  rehabilitation  work  is  under¬ 
taken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organization  or 
headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
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contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure 
the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the 
rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments 
are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection, 
less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

(e)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d) 
(containing  definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service,  repair, 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  loans  of  equipment  for  test  and  study  purposes.” 

Sec.  607.  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  pro¬ 
viso  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
U.  S.  C.  1503-1519)  to  read  as  follows: 

“And  'provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all 
funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termina- 
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tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  he  reused  only  for 
such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  608.  United  Nations  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  Programs. — Amend  the  last  proviso  in  section  404  (b) 
of  the  Act  for  International  Development  by  striking  out  the 
word  "fiscal”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"calendar”. 

Sec.  609.  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions.—  (a)  ( 1 ) 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  by  striking- 
out  the  words  "to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Under”. 

(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any 
commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  said 
section  115  (k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SCONOiHC  COliTROIS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S,  1081,  providing  for 
temporary  economic  controls  (H.  Rept,  571)  (pp,  6901-06) ,  The  conferees 
K  agreed  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  titles  6  (consumer  and  real-estate  credit) 
and  8  (90-cfay  freeze  provisions);  adopt  the.  Senate  definition  of  national 
defense;  adopt  the  House  amendment  to  establish  a  Small  Business:  Administra¬ 
tion  (to  take  the  place  of  the  Small  Defense  Plant  Administration  which  will 
expire  June  30,  1953) 5  and  adopt  a  2-year  extension  of  those  provisions  which 
the  House  amendment  would  -have  extended  for  .only  1  year! 

3s  APPROPRIATIONS,  Began  debate  on  H0R,  5690,  second  independent  offices  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  for  195k  (pp©  6850,  6862-901)o  The  discussion  centered  mainly  on 

bo  FORESTRY,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H,R.  33b,  regarding  disposition  of  de¬ 
posits  of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  etc,,  when  situated  on  national  forest  lands 

(p,  d56U)0 


IJECIAHATiGN,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  (but 
r  -did  not  actually  report)  Tilth'  amendments  H.R.  lyik9  relating  to  appropriations 
for  construction  of  the  Eklutna  project,,  Alaska  (p,  D£61+) . 

•  .  ■  .  .  j  .  •  *  ‘ 

6.  FOOD  INSPECTION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered  reported 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  H.R,  $lhOs  to  permit  factory,  warehouse,  etc,, 
inspection  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  after  giving  written  notice  to 
the  owner  (pe  D|?65)» 


7.  PERSONNEL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered  reported  (but 
.  •  did  not  actually  report)'  H.R-,  S>?06,-to  facilitate  civil-service  appointment' of 
•  -  persons  who  lost  this  opportunity  because  of  military  service'' after  June‘  30* 
1950  (p.  D£65 ) «,  * 


80  -FARM  FRIGES ,  •  Rep*  McCarthy  criticized  the  statement  by  Leonard  Hall,  Republican 
.  national  cliairman,  that  the  farm  price  decline  had  been’ halted  by  the  present 
•  ■  •  administration  and  that  farm  prices  were  now  on  the  upturn  (p«,'6852). 


SENATE 


Passed  with  amendments  S«  2112  (pp«  682I4-3I)*  This  bill  provides 


9a  .FOREIGN  AID, 

•  as  follows : 

Authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  up  to  1 -’million  long 
tons  of  wheat  acquired  through  price-support  operations  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  upon  such  terms  as  he  sees  fit,. 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  reimburse  CCCc  Requires  the  terms  of  the  transfer 

PnH  5+..'in  -Prvt*  fa  I  c<+.y»t  TvivM  an  rrP  -hliA  rrhAa-h  a  a  Hi  sar'irnina+.inn* 


to  Pald.stan  to  provide  for  (a)  distribution  of  the  wheat  without  discrimination; 
(b)  full  publicity  for  United  States  assistance;  (c)  United  States  observers; 

(d)  utilization  of  local  currency  received  for  the  wheat  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan  to  increase  food  production  in  Pakistan  and  other 
projects  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two  countries;  (e)  allocation  of  £  per¬ 
cent  of  the  local  currency  receipts  to  the  United  States  for  its  local  currency 
requirements;  (f)  appropriate  measures  to  reduce  and  forestall  further  relief 
needs;  and,(g)  free  distribution  to  needy  persons.  Permits  termination  of 
assistance  by  the  President  or  Congress,  Requires  transportation  of  at  least(  J 
half  of  the  wheat  in  American  ships. 


W 


10,  ST,  LAURENCE  WATERWAY*  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  S,  2l50,  to  create  the  3t0  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  Sen, 
Wiley  stated  this  bill  was  approved  by  a  13-2  committee  vote.  The  committee 
was  granted  authority  to  submit  its  report  within  the  next  2  days  (S.  Rept© 
bill),  (pp©  6820-1,)  1 


11©  IMMIGRATION,  Passed  without  amendment  S,  1766,  t.o  establish  the  Office  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Refugees  to  coordinate  Government  activities  relating  to  escapees 
and  refugees  and  the-  migratiqn  of  persons  (ppe  683U— 5 ) •  • 

'  *  ,  4'" 

12,  RECESSED  until  Thurs,,  June  18  (p,  68h9)o  The  legislative  program  as  stated  by 
the  acting  majority  leader:  S,  1901,  outer  Continental"  'SJ-jelf  bill  was  made  the 
unfinished  business  until. copies  of  the  hearings  arid  report  are-  available;- 
Thurs,,  calendar;  Fri, if  hearings  on  S.  1901  are  not  then  available,  "miscel¬ 
laneous  and  largely  un controversial,  bills,"  (pp0  681+7-8), 
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I'  Mr.  Chiperfield,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  5710] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5710)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

Introduction 

A.  THE  “PACKAGE” 

This  is  a  “package”  bill.  It  involves  the  extension  of  11  1  different 
laws  providing  for  various  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  package  plan  was  devised  in  the  80th  Congress  and 
khas  been  used  ever  since.  It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  many 
phases  of  our  worldwide  foreign  policies  together  for  overall  compari¬ 
son,  consideration  and  action  at  the  same  time. 

The  problems  involved,  however,  are  diverse  and  complex  and  can¬ 
not  be  understood  or  solved,  or  even  described,  in  any  quick,  easy  way. 

The  committee  has  had  47  meetings  and  18  subcommittee  meetings 
this  year  studying  the  areas  and  the  situations  involved  in  this  bill, 
which  has  7  chapters,  affects  56  countries  directly,  and  every  country 
on  earth  indirectly. 

This  is  not  an  appropriations  bill,  but  is  a  foreign-policy  bill.  The 
amounts  involved  are  limitations  on  appropriations.  The  proposals 
have  already  received  three  successive  reductions,  as  follows: 

Truman  budget  request _ $7,  600,  000,  000  Reductions 

Administration  request _  5,  828,  000,  000  $1,  772,  000,  000 

Revised  administration  request _  5,  474,  000,  000  354,  000,  000 

Committee  bill _  4,  998,  000,  000  476,  000,  000 

Total  reduction _  2,  602,  000,  000 


1  See  p.  7  for  list  of  laws  involved. 
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F'Tbus,  the  committee  bill  is  $2.6  billion,  or  34  percent,  below  the 
Truman  request,  and  $830  million,  or  15  percent,  below  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  original  request.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  adjustments 
we  have  made  will  not  impair  the  program.  They  have  been  selective, 
based  on  considerations  of  policy.  They  will  be  described  later  in  this 
report.  We  believe  strongly  that  this  “package”  of  policies  should  be 
extended,  as  requested  by  the  President. 

B.  THE  president’s  APPRAISAL 

The  President  made  the  following  statement  in  support  of  the 
program: 

I  present  this  whole  program  to  you  with  confidence  and  conviction.  It  has 
been  carefully  developed  by  the  responsible  members  of  this  administration  in 
order  to  achieve,  at  least  possible  cost,  the  maximum  results  in  terms  of  our 
security  and  the  security  of  our  friends  and  allies.  In  my  judgment,  it  represents 
a  careful  determination  of  our  essential  needs  in  pursuing  the  policy  of  collective 
security  in  a  world  not  yet  freed  of  the  threat  of  totalitarian  conquest. 

Unequivocally  I  can  state  that  this  amount  of  money  judiciously  spent  abroad 
will  add  much  more  to  our  Nation’s  ultimate  security  in  the  world  than  would 
an  even  greater  amount  spent  merely  to  increase  the  size  of  our  own  military 
forces  in  being. 

Were  the  United  States  to  fail  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  free  world  could 
become  disunited  at  a  moment  of  great  peril  when  peace  and  war  hang  precariously 
in  balance. 

This  is  the  way  best  to  defend  successfully  ourselves  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 
(Message  of  May  5  transmitting  recommendations  for  legislation  to  extend  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.) 


C.  PARTY  PLATFORMS 


The  following  excerpts  dealing  with  foreign  aid  are  taken  from  the 
platforms  of  the  major  political  parties: 


Republican  platform 

We  shall  have  positive  peace-building  objectives  wherever  this  will  serve  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  our  Nation  and  help  to  frustrate  the  enemy’s  designs 
against  us. 

In  Western  Europe  we  shall  use  our  friendly  influence,  without  meddling  or 
imperialistic  attitudes,  for  ending  the  political  and  economic  divisions  which  alone 
prevent  that  vital  area  from  being  strong  on  its  own  right. 

We  shall  encourage  and  aid  the  development  of  collective  security  forces  there,  m 
as  elsewhere,  so  as  to  end  the  Soviet  power  to  intimidate  directly  or  by  satellites,^ 

t.hnf.  t.lip*  frpp»  (rnvprnmpnffi  will  Vyp  fit.nrHxr  fp  r/Aoicf  riprnmiiniaf  inrr\«rlc2 


and  so  that  the  free  governments  will  be  sturdy  to  resist  Communist  inroads. 

In  the  balanced  consideration  of  our  problems,  we  shall  end  neglect  of  the 
Far  East  which  Stalin  has  long  identified  as  the  road  to  victory  over  the  West. 
We  shall  make  it  clear  that  we  have  no  intention  to  sacrifice  the  East  to  gain  time 
for  the  West. 


Democratic  platform 

We  reject  the  ridiculous  notions  of  those  who  would  have  the  United  States 
face  the  aggressors  alone.  That  would  be  the  most  expensive — and  the  most 
dangerous — method  of  seeking  security.  This  Nation  needs  strong  allies,  around 
the  world,  making  their  maximum  contribution  to  the  common  defense.  They  add 
their  strength  to  ours  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Progressive  Party  platform 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  platform  of 
the  Progressive  Party: 

The  Progressive  Party  asserts  that  the  real  threat  to  American  security  comes, 
not  from  without,  but  from  within:  from  the  policies  of  the  bipartisans  themselves. 
These  policies  have  not  protected  our  national  security,  but  undermined  it. 
They  have  debased  the  living  standards  and  are  destroying  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people,  on  which  our  national  security  rests. 
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The  tremendous  armaments  program  that  the  Truman  administration  has  forced 
upon  Western  Europe,  together  with  its  disruption  of  East-West  trade,  have 
steadily  lowered  living  standards  in  England,  France,  and  Italy;  and  are  bringing 
these  countries  to  the  brink  of  economic  disaster.  America’s  “get  tough”  policy  is 
also  tough  on  the  hard-pressed  peoples  of  Western  Europe. 

D.  STATEMENTS  BY  CABINET  MEMBERS  AND  OTHER  OFFICIALS 

1 .  Statements  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 

In  liis  opening  statement  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
Secretary  Dulles  said,  speaking  to  a  joint  committee  hearing: 

The  mutual  program  will  produce  more  real  security  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  we  could  get  by  spending  the  same  amount  of  money  on  a 
purely  national  program.  I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  beginning  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  nothing  to  do  with  pure  charity.  It  is  based  upon  solid  considerations 
of  self-interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  inescapable  part  of  our  own  national-security 
program. 

On  May  6,  when  asked  by  Hon.  James  P.  Richards  whether  he 
considered  the  mutual  security  authorization  to  be  just  as  important 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  as  any  equivalent  amount  in  our 
own  defense  appropriation,  bill,  Secretary  Dulles  said: 

Yes,  sir.  I  would  even  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  by  and  large,  cuts 
in  this  bill  would  require  in  the  very  near  future  the  expending  of  more  money 
in  terms  of  our  purely  national  defense  than  could  be  cut  out  of  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  that  cutting  this  bill  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  involve  a 
saving,  but  will  involve  additional  cost.  I  believe  that  the  defense  value  that  the 
United  States  gets,  for  example,  out  of  divisions  of  other  countries,  which  cost 
far  less  to  maintain  than  do  United  States  divisions,  which  are  already  located 
perhaps  in  a  more  strategic  position  to  deter  aggression  than  would  our  forces  if 
they  were  kept  here  at  home,  that  to  round  that  out  with  some  additional  end 
items  and  military  equipment  from  the  United  States,  is  the  cheapest  way  in 
which  we  can  get  defense.  If  we  do  not  do  it  that  wray,  we  will  have  to  do  it  in 
a  more  expensive  way.  That  is,  broadly  speaking,  my  view. 

Secretary  Dulles  had  also  said  in  his  opening  statement: 

*  *  *  our  country  is  confronted  by  a  very  grave  threat.  There  is  not  yet  any 
evidence  that  this  threat  has  diminished,  or  will  diminish  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  *  *  *  Our  mutual  security  planning  must  be,  and  is,  long-range.  We 
cannot  afford  to  exhaust  ourselves  by  spasmodic  programs  designed  to  meet 
ever-recurring  emergencies.  We  cannot  operate  on  a  day-to-day,  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  Instead,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  policies  and  programs  that  we  can 
afford  to  live  with  for  what  may  be  a  long  period  of  years. 

2.  Statement  of  Director  for  Mutual  Security  Stassen 

I  feel  we  are  at  one  of  these  crucial  points  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the 
free  nations,  and  in  which  the  prospects  of  peace  are  in  balance.  I  think  that 
the  vital  thing  is  whether  or  not  this  country  and  this  Congress  are  backing  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  they  endeavor  to  move  in  these  very 
complex,  delicate,  difficult,  world  problems.  This  program,  with  all  of  its  inter¬ 
locked  defense,  military,  and  economic  aspects  that  affect  these  governments  all 
around  the  world,  is  one  essential  element  in  the  whole  picture.  You  are  in  a 
situation  where  these  governments,  which  have  been  moving  on  the  basis  of 
certain  policies,  are  being  turned  in  new  directions.  The  President  has  made  it 
clear,  after  careful  study,  that  he  wants  to  cut  the  program  down  to  this  level  of 
$5.8  billion.  In  addition,  we  have  found,  within  the  1950-53  programs  that  we 
can  make  further  savings  of  $404  million,  even  though  we  have  already  met  *  *  * 
certain  other  needs  out  of  these  savings.  Thus,  you  can  see  that  we  are  not  just 
carelessly  issuing  funds,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  think  it  is  just  tre¬ 
mendously  vital  to  the  future  prospects  of  peace  and  to  economic  success  within 
America  that  the  President  be  backed  in  the  program. 

3.  Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  I  returned  from  3  weeks  in  Europe.  The  review  of 
the  military  situation  in  the  NATO  meeting  in  Paris,  the  informal  discussions 
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which  I  had  with  Defense  Ministers  and  military  leaders  of  other  nations,  and 
my  conversations  with  our  own  United  States  commanders,  and  inspection  of  the 
installations  on  which  United  States  forces  are  presently  deployed  have  all  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(а)  We  have  come  quite  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of  attaining  security  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Community; 

(б)  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  measured  in  terms  of  military,  economic,  and 
political  strength; 

(c)  To  date  no  justification  has  yet  appeared  to  warrant  any  belief  that  the 
danger  has  disappeared  or  even  appreciably  lessened; 

(d)  We  have  now  reached  a  posture  of  defense  in  NATO  where  we  can  determine 
the  rate  of  further  improvement  in  our  military  forces  in  the  light  of  the  economic 
capabilities  of  NATO  nations  to  sustain  a  continued  defense  effort  and  state  of 
preparedness  over  an  indefinite  period  of  years. 

(e)  Problems  outside  the  NATO  area,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  where  two  hot 
wars  are  now  going  on,  require  individual  treatment  although  they  are  essentially 
an  important  part  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

You  will  see  as  the  program  for  the  Far  East  is  laid  out  for  you  that,  together 
with  the  further  strengthening  of  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines,  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  proposed  military  aid  is  designed  to  replace  weakness 
with  strength  in  this  vitally  important  area.  Likewise  the  crucial  Middle  East! 
is  not  being  neglected.  In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  other  members  of  the  executive  branch,  that  this  program  is  what  can(and 
should  be  done  by  way  of  military  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

4.  Statement  oj  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey 

When  you  start  cutting  the  security  or  taking  a  chance  with  the  security  of 
your  country,  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  just  cutting  off  departments 
or  services  or  something  of  that  kind.  Even  if  you  cut  out  a  whole  department  for 
a  year,  it  would  not  ruin  the  country,  you  could  still  build  it  back  again  if  you  made 
a  mistake.  But  if  you  cut  the  security  funds  of  your  country  to  the  point  where 
you  have  jeopardized  the  safety  of  America  you  have  done  something  that  is 
irreparably  damaged.  So  with  this  tremendous  big  percentage  of  our  total 
expenditure  for  total  security  of  America,  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  cautious. 
It  slowed  me  right  down  to  a  walk  in  how  fast  you  could  go,  what  chances  you  could 
take,  in  cutting  that  down.  I  think  it  has  to  be  only  cut  down  slowly,  and  with 
the  greatest  of  military  consideration  everywhere.  N ow,  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  itself,  that  relates  mostly  to  our  friends,  and  I  am  sure  of  this:  that  any 
time  we  can  get  our  friends  to  help  us  to  do  some  fighting,  to  help  us  supply  things 
we  are  just  that  much  ahead.  We  need  our  friends  to  help  in  this  field.  *  *  *  I 
am  distressed  not  to  get  the  budget  balanced  now.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done. 
But  I  believe  we  should  not  balance  the  budget  now,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
are  justified  in  making  the  size  cuts  in  security  programs  that  we  would  have  to 
make  if  we  were  balancing  the  budget.  I  think  it  is  too  early;  it  is  too  fast.  We 
have  got  to  learn  more  about  what  we  are  doing,  all  of  us,  and  get  a  better  picture 
of  a  better  balanced,  less  expensive  program.  I  think  we  can  get  more  security^ 
for  less  money,  but  you  cannot  do  it  right  now.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it 
right  now  and  until  we  see  how  we  can  do  it,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  jeopardize 
the  defense  of  this  country.  That  is  the  whole  story.  No  one  is  more  economy- 
minded  than  I  am.  *  *  *  I  just  do  not  want  economy  at  the  expense  of  security. 

5.  Statement  oj  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  oj  Staff,  General  Bradley 

The  military  aid  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  all  important  to  the 

collective  security  of  the  free  world.  For  several  more  years  our  allies — which 
we  sorely  need  right  now  and  in  time  of  war  if  it  occurs — will  hot  be  able  to 
mobilize  effective  ground,  naval,  or  air  forces  without  a  strong  continuing  sup¬ 
port,  through  a  program  of  mutual  security.  To  a  large  extent  our  security  is 
dependent  upon  their  security. 

The  defense  support  funds  in  the  present  Mutual  Security  Program  *  *  * — - 
for  the  long  pull — are  almost  as  important  as  the  military  end  items  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  The  defense  support  directly  assists  in  the  reestablishment  of  an  adequate 
mobilization  base  and  furnishes  additional  means  for  self-help  among  the 
producing  nations. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  these  appraisals 
of  the  President,  his  Cabinet,  and  other  officials  as  to  the  urgency, 
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the  scope  and  the  magnitude  of  the  program.  The  problems  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  are  worldwide.  It  is  essential  to  our 
security  that  the  measures  we  take  to  offset  the  aggressive  measures 
of  Communist  forces  be  adapted  to  the  situations  that  exist  in  differ¬ 
ent  areas  of  the  world.  In  order  not  to  hamstring  the  program,  our 
efforts  avoided  any  narrow  set  of  criteria  for  the  various  types  of 
assistance  which  might  be  properly  applied  to  one  area  but  which 
could  keep  us  from  meeting  effectively  the  situation  confronting  us 
in  another  part  of  the  world. 

E.  POLICY  MODIFICATIONS  REFLECTED  IN  BILL 

The  bill  as  reported  reflects  a  number  of  significant  modifications 
in  previous  foreign  aid  policy  and  operations: 

1.  There  has  been  some  shift  in  the  emphasis  from  Europe  to  the 
East.  This  is  indicated  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Mutual  Security  funds  in  1953  compared  with  the  1954 
program.  , 


1953 

1954 

Europe _  _ _ _ _ 

Percent 

73 

14 

11 

2 

Percent 

53 

24 

13 

10 

Asia  and  the  Pacific _  _ 

Other _ _ _ _ 

This  shift  involves  more  than  an  increase  in  funds.  The  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  been  enlarged  in 
scope  and  made  more  flexible  so  that  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  variety 
of  situations  which  exist  in  those  areas. 

2.  The  European  nations  have  more  definitely  assumed  the  status 
of  military  allies.  The  conversion  of  United  States  aid  from  a  re¬ 
covery  program  to  a  program  geared  to  defense  is  further  reflected  in 
this  bill. 

3.  The  fact  that  new  weapons  are  superseding  those  of  World  War  II 
is  recognized  and  authorization  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
:new  and  special  nonatomic  weapons. 

4.  The  fact  that  our  foreign-aid  policy  and  program  are  in  process  of 
reorganization  is  recognized  in  the  bill  as  reported.  The  Mutual 
Security  Agency  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  have 
been  combined  by  executive  order  and  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Foreign  Operations  Administration  is  before  the  Congress.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  operation  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  program  in  fiscal  1954  under  administrative  provisions  adaptable 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7.  At  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  program  is  specifically  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  that  reorganization  does  not  leave  personnel  with 
nothing  to  do. 

5.  The  provisions  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1953, 
designed  to  bring  expenditures  of  local  currency  counterpart  funds 
under  control  of  the  Congress,  have  been  carried  forward,  and  au¬ 
thorization  has  been  included  for  the  expenditure  of  counterpart  funds. 
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F.  CRITICISMS  AND  COMMENTS 

The  committee  is  familiar  with  the  criticisms  of  the  program. 
Certain  of  the  criticisms  are  justified,  and  are  being  corrected.  Many 
critical  comments,  however,  are  directed  at  conditions  which  do  not 
exist,  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  United  States,  beyond  the 
range  of  this  program,  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 
The  committee  feels  it  should  express  its  comments  on  some  of  the 
typical  criticisms. 

1.  Criticism 

The  strain  on  the  United  States  economy  of  the  present  defense 
program,  including  foreign  aid,  is  a  cause  for  concern. 

Comment. — Undoubtedly  the  public  debt  is  nearing  the  author¬ 
ized  limit  and  the  people  are  growing  restive  under  the  burden  of 
taxation.  It  is  mandatory  that  we  economize.  But  it  would  be 
false  economy  at  the  cost  of  the  real  security  of  the  United  States. 
In  time  the  security  of  the  United  States  can  most  economically  be  ' 
provided  for  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations.  Foreign  aid  is  essential  to  strengthen  this  joint  effort. 

2.  Criticism 

There  are  people  in  allied  countries  of  the  free  world  whose  zeal 
for  defense  has  cooled  somewhat.  Other  people  are  so  fearful  they 
feel  resistance  is  hopeless. 

Comment. — Our  aid  programs  must  inevitably  be  diff  erent  from  what 
they  would  be  if  all  countries  were  equally  able  and  determined  to  put 
themselves  in  readiness  as  quickly  as  possible  to  meet  a  Soviet  attack 
regardless  of  the  sacrifices  involved.  Yet  the  governments  of  the 
members  of  the  alliance  are  providing  vigorous  leadership  to  their 
peoples  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  rearmament.  In  relation  to 
their  capacities  the  efforts  of  these  countries  reflect  substantial  sacri¬ 
fices.  Mutual  cooperation  for  defense  requires  continued  vigorous 
leadership. 

3.  Criticism 

In  certain  instances  the  principal  recipients  of  our  aid  do  not  agree 
with  us  on  certain  policies.  In  the  Far  East  the  British  disagree  with  , 
our  policy  toward  Communist  China.  The  French  still  fear  the ' 
rearmament  of  Western  Germany.  There  are  some  nations  which 
regard  the  fighting  in  Korea  as  of  only  secondary  concern  to  them. 

Comment. — Major  disagreements  must  occasionally  be  expected  so 
long  as  we  have  strong  allies  and  not  subservient  satellites,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  persist  long  enough  to  endanger  the  joint 
security  effort.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  continue  vigorous  efforts  to 
eliminate  disagreements  rather  than  abandon  our  mutual  defense 
policies  as  a  result  of  them. 

J+.  Criticism 

International  negotiations  and  legislative  action  by  countries 
participating  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  have  always  taken 
longer  than  was  anticipated.  As  one  example,  the  ratification  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  and  the  German  contractual  arrange¬ 
ments  on  which  the  rearmament  of  Germany  is  dependent  are  a  year 
behind  schedule  and  there  is  no  certainty  when  action  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 
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Comment. — Under  the  committee  bill  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
the  availability  of  funds  until  all  necessary  agreements  are  reached. 

5.  Criticism 

There  is  objection  to  any  support  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

Comment. — In  the  present  world  situation  United  States  security 
in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  sometimes  makes  it 
necessary  to  work  with  those  who  can  and  will  resist  Soviet  power 
effectively. 

6.  Criticism 

In  the  newly  independent  nations  which  have  recently  evolved  from 
colonialism  or  dependent  status  there  is  a  hostility  toward  the  western 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

Comment. — This  attitude  makes  it  difficult  to  enlist  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  most  of  them  in  the  defense  program.  Their  fear  of  domination 
by  foreign  powers  and  their  suspicions  and  hostility  toward  the  in- 
r  dustrialized  nations  must  be  overcome  by  reassuring  cooperation. 
It  is  important  to  our  own  security,  therefore,  to  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  any  weakening  of  their  governments  or  their  falling  under 
Soviet  domination. 

7.  Criticism 

Money  which  has  been  made  available  for  the  mutual  security 
program  has  not  been  expended  as  rapidly  as  originally  anticipated. 

Comment. — This  has  been,  in  part,  due  to  the  demands  made  on 
United  States  military  production  by  the  Korean  war  and,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  negotiation,  legislation,  and  organization  among 
recipient  nations  has  taken  longer  than  had  been  estimated. 

In  the  case  of  military  funds,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 


Unexpended  funds  June  30,  1953  (estimate) _ $8,  038,  300,  000 

Estimated  expenditures,  fiscal  1954  (Wilson  estimate) _  5,  000,  000,  000 


Unexpended  balance  from  present  appropriations  re¬ 
maining  at  end  of  fiscal  1954 _  3,  038,  300,  000 


Similar  figures  for  nonmilitary  funds  are  as  follows: 

Unexpended  June  30,  1953  (estimate) _  1,  474,  800,  000 

Expenditures,  fiscal  1954  (estimate) _  1,  871,  500,  000 


Deficit _  396,  700,  000 


More  military  end  items  will  be  delivered  to  foreign  nations  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  than  any  previous  fiscal  year  because  contracts 
which  have  been  let  in  previous  years  are  now  maturing.  Continuity 
in  the  long-term  program  requires  additional  authorization. 

8.  Criticism 

The  transformation  of  the  original  European  recovery  program  to 
a  defense  program  in  Europe  is  not  complete.  Vestiges  remain  of 
operations  which  originated  in  and  are  directly  related  to  a  recovery 
program.  These  include  programs  to  reform  the  economic  structures 
of  the  recipient  countries  by  such  measures  as  getting  rid  of  cartels 
and  developing  United  States  type  trade  unions.  There  are  leftover 
staffs  of  economic  analysts  and  advisers  who  devote  most  of  their 
attention  to  the  economic  health  of  Allied  Nations.  There  may  be  a 
tendency  to  feel  the  national  pulse  to  see  that  a  country  does  not 
overstrain  itself  rather  than  to  urge  exertion  to  the  utmost  to  attain 
the  goals  necessary  for  defense. 
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Comment. — It  is  desirable  to  make  the  necessary  administrative 
adjustments  to  make  sure  that  United  States  foreign  aid  funds  are 
expended  to  enable  our  allies  to  meet  their  defense  commitments  of 
1953  and  1954  rather  than  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Marshall 
plan  of  1948.  These  adjustments  are  facilitated  by  the  committee 
bill. 

9.  Criticism 

Numerous  criticisms  have  been  leveled  against  the  administrative 
operation  of  the  foreign-aid  programs. 

Comments. — In  its  hearings  which  cover  1,300  pages,  the  committee 
has  made  a  worldwide  survey  of  the  operation  of  this  program  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  hearings  recommends  the  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  course  of  its  hearings  and  through  the  use  of  subcom¬ 
mittees  in  the  field,  the  committee  has  investigated  many  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  program,  but  the  committee  has  not  attempted  to 
investigate  all  of  them.  Other  committees  are  exploring  in  detail 
such  operations,  including  the  trade  with  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  utilization  of  counterpart  funds,  and  the  selection  of 
personnel  in  the  program.  Correction  of  many  of  the  situations  can 
be  accomplished  by  administrative  action  without  additional  legisla¬ 
tion.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  is  designed  to  accomplish  this 
result.  An  opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  program  to  deal  with  such  problems. 

G.  NEED  FOR  CONTINUING  PROGRAM 

Despite  the  factors  just  enumerated,  several  of  which  are  unpleasant 
and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each  other,  the  program  must  go  forward. 
The  committee  has  held  clearly  before  it  as  the  paramount  considera¬ 
tion  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  which  is  being  greatly 
fortified  by  the  increased  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  the  free 
world  against  Soviet  aggression.  It  is  not  just  the  addition  to  our  own 
strength  which  we  would  gain  if  it  is  possible  to  unite  and  organize 
effectively  the  manpower  and  the  production  facilities  of  the  nations 
not  yet  under  Soviet  domination.  There  is  also  the  added  danger  to 
us  if  these  same  resources  are  permitted  to  fall  under  Soviet  control. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression 
still  requires  a  continued  defense  effort  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  inindreaders.  Security 
requires  us  to  base  our  plans  on  enemy  capabilities  rather  than  on 
enemy  intentions.  There  are  all  kinds  of  guesses  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  at  this  moment  or  in  fiscal  1954  or  at  some  later 
date.  There  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  their  military  strength  and  their 
ability  to  launch  an  attack  in  great  force  with  little  warning.  Until 
we  are  ready  to  withstand  and  turn  back  such  an  attack  we  should 
push  forward  our  defense  program  regardless  of  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this  course  is  the  best  way 
to  deter  such  an  attack. 

The  committee  believes  also  that  progress  has  been  and  is  being 
made  in  organizing  the  forces  and  facilities  of  sovereign  nations  under 
a  unified  military  command.  A  chain  of  airbases  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Western  Europe  for  intercepting  any  Soviet  attack.  Jet 
planes  are  being  supplied  to  man  these  bases.  Trained  units  of 
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many  nations  are  already  equipped  with  modern  United  States  tanks, 
artillery,  and  other  weapons.  The  fact  that  annoying  problems  have 
been  encountered,  that  it  has  taken  longer  to  accomplish  objectives 
than  anticipated,  and  that  our  money  has  not  been  spent  as  effectively 
as  originally  hoped  does  not  indicate  that  the  concept  is  unsound  ol‘ 
that  the  entire  effort  should  be  abandoned. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  try  to  mobilize  the 
free  nations  against  Communist  aggression.  The  program  in  the 
committee  bill  carries  out  this  purpose.  It  should  be  adopted. 

H.  NEED  FOR  NEW  LEGISLATION 

This  is  an  interim  bill.  The  committee  is  disappointed  that  we 
do  not  have  a  better  legislative  structure  for  this  “package”  which 
now  contains  nine  different  laws  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

(2)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952. 

(3)  Any  provision  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  which  is  in  effect 
on  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

(4)  The  China  Aid  Act  of  1948. 

(5)  The  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

(6)  The  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950. 

(7)  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

(8)  The  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey”, 
approved  May  22,  1947. 

(9)  The  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950. 

(10)  The  Act  for  International  Development  (point  4). 

(11)  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Act. 

We  have  realized,  however,  that  more  was  needed  than  a  mere 
recodification  of  existing  laws.  The  administrative  structure,  the 
basic  policies,  need  overhauling.  Time  has  not  permitted  the  new 
administration  to  do  this,  and  the  committee  has  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  authority  to  do  it.  The  new  administration,  however, 
recognizes  the  problem  and  has  set  out  to  solve  it  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7.  In  his  message  submitting  this  plan  to  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  said : 

Our  organization  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  built  upon  a  patch- 
work  of  statutes  which  needs  careful  restudy  as  a  basis  for  new  legislation.  The 
development  of  new  legislation  will  take  time.  By  early  next  year  we  will  be 
prepared,  with  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  recommend  such 
legislation.  In  the  meantime  we  must  improve  the  present  arrangements  within 
the  framework  of  existing  legislation. 

To  date  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  for  foreign  affairs  has  been 
deficient  in  two  major  respects.  First:  There  has  been  no  clear  assignment  of 
central  responsibility  for  foreign  policy  below  the  President.  Second:  A  number 
of  programs  which  implement  our  foreign  policy  have  been  scattered  within  the 
executive  branch  rather  than  being  grouped  together  for  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  administration. 

We  must  correct  these  deficiencies.  The  measures  proposed  are  directed 
toward  that  objective.  The  consideration  of  new  legislation  will  open  up  further 
reorganization  possibilities. 

I.  EXECUTIVE  CANDOR 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  hearings  there  was  apparent  either  a  lack 
of  candor  or  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  type  of  material  the 
committee  wanted.  This  was  cleared  up  and,  in  general,  the  informa- 
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tion  desired  was  obtained.  The  effort  of  N.  E.  Halaby,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  this  direction  is  particularly 
appreciated.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  of  this  candor. 

Savings  of  $354  million  already  effected  and  probable  savings  of  an 
additional  $50  million  were  announced  after  the  original  authoriza¬ 
tion  request  was  made  and  the  request  was  reduced  by  this  amount. 
The  authorization  for  special  economic  assistance  for  the  Near  East 
and  Africa  includes  $30  million  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  to  be  used  for  displaced  Arabs  although  no  appropriation  wall 
be  requested  this  year.  Plans  are  admitted  to  be  insufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  for  using  this  sum  to  justify  an  appropriation.  It  is  regarded 
as  essential,  however,  to  our  relations  in  the  Middle  East  to  indicate 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  go  forward  toward  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  Arab  refugees.  A  similar  situation  occurred  in 
Italy  where  delays  in  a  project  for  assembling  military  airplanes  in 
Italy  permitted  the  application  of  $37,500,000  of  funds  to  the  fiscal 
1954  program  which  had  been  previously  included  in  the  fiscal  1953 
authorization. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  substantially  reorganized  its 
accounting  procedures  following  a  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House. 
As  a  result  of  this  accounting  change,  the  Defense  Department  has 
informed  the  committee  that  its  unobligated  balance  as  of  June  30, 
1953  is  likely  to  be  as  great  as  $1,600  million  (the  unexpended  balance 
is  not  affected). 

The  committee  was  also  given  information  that  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  a  commitment  with  the  other  NATO  countries, 
subject  to  parliamentary  action  in  all  cases,  to  contribute  approxi¬ 
mately  42  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  additional  airfields 
and  other  facilities  in  Europe  even  though  the  plans  for  this  program 
are  not  yet  firm  and  it  may  be  several  years  before  construction  is 
finished. 


I 


J.  EVALUATION  TEAM  REPORTS 


Upon  his  assumption  of  office  as  Director  for  Mutual  Security, 
Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen  sent  evaluation  teams  made  up  of  business 
leaders  from  various  sections  of  the  United  States  to  survey  Mutual 
Security  Agency  operations  in  Europe  and  Asia.  1 

The  committee  was  furnished  with  copies  of  all  the  reports  of  the 
evaluation  teams,  many  of  which  were  secret.  The  Mutual  Security 
Agency  has  supplied  the  committee  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  all 
recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  evaluation  teams,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  action  taken  by  the  executive  branch  with 
regard  to  them. 

This  bill  reflects  a  number  of  changes  recommended  by  the  evalua¬ 
tion  teams  and  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  which  provides  for  the 
combining  of  foreign  aid  operations  in  a  new  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  carries  out  additional  recommendations  of  these  teams. 

The  judgment  of  the  committee  as  to  the  request  for  economic 
assistance  is  also  reinforced  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clarence  Francis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General  Foods  Corp.,  and  director  of 
the  evaluation  teams  that  the  request  for  authorization  reflects  the 
general  recommendations  of  the  evaluation  teams. 
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K.  AUTHORIZATIONS  COMPARED  WITH  1953  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mutual  Security  Program — Fiscal  year  1954  authorization  recommended  hy  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1953  appropriation 1 


Fiscal  year  1953 

Fiscal  year  1954 
committee  bill 

Chapter  I.  Military  assistance: 

$3, 003, 225, 000 
499, 116, 000 
540, 808, 000 
51,686, 000 

$2, 079, 689, 870 
305, 212, 637 
1,081,620,  493 
15, 000, 000 

C.  Asia  and  the  Pacific _ _ 

D.  American  Republics _ _ __  _ 

4, 094, 835, 000 

3, 481, 523, 000 

Chapter  II.  Mutual  defense  financing: 

1, 402, 133, 000 
171,250, 000 

200, 000, 000 
84, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 

B.  Defense  support  in  Formosa  and  Indochina-  __ . .  . 

E.  Equipment  and  support  of  forces  in  Indochina _ 

Total,  chapter  II _ _ _ _ _ 

1,573,383, 000 

884, 000, 000 

100,000, 000 

Chapter  IV.  Technical  assistance: 

A.  The  Near  East  and  Africa _ _ _ _ 

50, 823, 000 
94, 243, 000 
20, 329, 000 

43,  792,  500 
72, 100, 000 
24, 342, 000 

B.  Asia  and  the  Pacific _ _ _ 

C.  American  Republics _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

165, 395, 000 

140, 234, 500 

Chapter  V.  Special  regional  economic  assistance: 

130, 291, 000 

194, 000, 000 
94, 400, 000 

Total,  chapter  V _ _ _ _ _ 

130, 291, 000 

288, 400, 000 

Chapter  VI.  Multilateral  organizations: 

9,241,000 
9, 171,000 
6, 667, 000 
2, 587, 000 

10, 000, 000 
13, 750, 000 
9, 000, 000 
825, 000 
71, 000, 000 

D.  Ocean  freight _ -  _ _  _ _ 

27, 666, 000 
6,001,947, 750 

104,  575, 000 

5, 991, 570, 000 

4, 998, 732,  500 

1  Fiscal  1953  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  transfers  of  funds  and  to  correspond  where  possible  to 
1954  categories. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  assistance  by  area  and 
title.  Detailed  figures  for  all  aid  to  European  countries  are  given 
because  they  have  been  declassified.  Similar  figures  for  other  areas 
are  classified  as  secret. 


Mutual  security — 1954  authorization  request  by  program  and  country 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


TITLE  I - EUROPE 


Country  or  item 

Mutual  de¬ 
fense  ma¬ 
teriel  and 
training  i 

Defense 
support 2 

Special 
defense 
financing  2 

Total 

20 

20.  000 

182. 026 

182.  026 

92.  289 

92.  289 

364.  288 

100 

464.  288 

338.  527 

15 

353.  527 

(s) 

20 

20.  000 

351.214 

20 

371.  214 

.009 

.  009 

93.  656 

93.  656 

20.  056 

20.  056 

21. 189 

21. 189 

91.091 

10 

101.091 

(5> 

50 

50.  000 

United  Kingdom .  . . 

251. 115 

100 

100 

451.  115 

216.  906 

45 

261.  906 

Total  country  distribution  4_ . . . . 

2, 022. 366 

280 

200 

2,  502.  366 

1  This  is  direct  military  assistance  including  tanks,  planes,  weapons,  ammunition,  etc. 

2  This  is  economic  assistance  to  countries  engaged  in  defense  programs  which  are  beyond  the  resources  of 
their  economies. 

s  This  is  a  new  form  of  aid  consisting  of  financing  certain  military  procurement  contracts  for  foreign 
governments  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  discontinued  for  budgetary  reasons. 

*  Country  allocations  do  not  reflect  changes  made  in  authorization  recommendations  by  the  committee; 
they  are  the  original  recommendations  of  the  executive  branch. 

6  Classified  information. 

TITLE  II - NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Military  assistance,  including  training  and  packing,  handling, 

crating,  and  transportation  5 _ 

Technical  assistance  programs: 

Egypt _  $11,  876,  000 

Ethiopia _  1,  631,  000 

Iran _  13,  907,  000 

Iraq _  2,  237,  000 

Israel _  1,  521,  000 

Jordan _  2,  258,  000 

Lebanon _  2,  852,  000 

Liberia _  1,  283,  500 

Libya _ _ _  1,  534,  000 

Saudi  Arabia _  742,  000 

Syria _  2,  937,  000 

Regional _  1,  014,  000 


Palestine  refugees  (UNRWA) _ 

African  dependent  overseas  territories _ 

Special  economic  assistance — Arab  States,  Israel,  Iran  5 


$305,  212,  637 


i 


43,  792,  500 
30,  000,  000 
24,  000,  000 
140,  000,  000 


5  Classified  information. 


543,  005,  137 
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TITLE  III - ASIA  AND  PACIFIC 


1.  Military  assistance,  including  training  and  packing,  crating, 

handling,  and  transportation  6 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  Technical  assistance  and  special  economic 

assistance: 

Afghanistan - -  $1,  400,  000 

India -  109,  900,  000 

Indonesia  -  4,  000,  000 

Nepal -  700,000 

Pakistan -  27,  500,  000 

Philippines -  17,  000,  000 

Thailand -  5,  000,  000 


3.  Formosa  and  Indochina — Defense  support _ 

4.  Indochina — Special  defense  financing _ 

5.  Asian  dependent  overseas  territories. _ ... 

6.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 


$1,  081,  620,  493 


165,  500,  000 
84,  000,  000 
400,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 
71,  000,  000 


1 


Total 


1,  803.  120,  493 


TITLE  IV - LATIN  AMERICA 


1.  Military  assistance,  including  training  and  packing,  crating, 
handling  and  transportation  5 _ 


2.  Technical  assistance: 

Bolivia - $1,  476,  000 

Brazil -  3,  604,  000 

Chile -  1,  730,  000 

Colombia -  1,  707,  000 

Costa  Rica -  1,091,000 

Cuba -  242,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  523,  000 

Ecuador -  1,  342,  000 

El  Salvador -  764,  000 

Guatemala _  211,000 

Haiti -  809!  000 

Honduras -  977,  000 

Mexico -  1,  257,  000 

Nicaraugua -  675,  000 

Panama - -  1,228,000 

Paraguay -  1,  535,  000 

Peru -  2,  055,  000 

Uruguay -  5 15,  000 

Venezuela - • _  188,  000 

Regional -  2,  413,  000 


$15, 000,  000 


24,  342,  000 


Total _ 

9  Classified  information. 


39.  342,  000 


Chapter  I. — Military  Assistance  (Sec.  101) 

The  bill  authorizes  $3,481,523,000  for  military  assistance.  These 
authorizations  are  all  contained  in  chapter  I.  This  is  almost  70  percent 
of  the  total  authorization  in  the  bill  and  will  go  directly  into  weapons, 
military  equipment,  and  military  training  for  our  allies  throughout 
the  world. 


K4R83— 53— — 3 
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A.  EUROPE 

Direct  military  assistance  to  Europe  totals  $2,079,689,870.  This 
is  42  percent  of  the  total  authorized  by  the  bill.  The  distribution  of 
military  and  other  assistance  to  the  countries  of  Europe  as  originally 
programed  is  shown  in  the  following  table.1 

1 .  Reduction  in  authorization 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  military  authorization  for  Europe 
by  $100  million.  The  funds  to  be  expended  for  particular  types  of 
weapons  and  certain  other  aspects  of  the  military  assistance  program 
are  regarded  by  the  Defense  Department  as  secret  because  this  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  useful  to  an  enemy.  As  a  consequence,  although 
the  cut  recommended  by  the  committee  is  based  on  its  judgment  that 
a  specific  element  in  the  military  program  for  Europe  should  be 
eliminated,  an  explanation  cannot  be  made  public.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Department! 
of  Defense,  however.  ™ 

2.  European  Dejense  Community  ( EDC ) 

The  bill  provides  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  for  military  assistance  to  Europe  in  fiscal  1954  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  the  European  Defense  Community.  There  is  no 
comparable  restriction  on  the  funds  available  to  Europe  under  the 
mutual  defense  financing  program  nor  are  any  funds  carried  over 
from  previous  years  subject  to  this  limitation.  The  amendment 
imposes  no  restriction  on  the  allocation  among  countries  of  the  re¬ 
maining  50  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  Europe.  These  may 
be  shared  with  the  six  countries  which  have  signed  the  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  the  European  Defense  Community  during  the  period  required 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  Western  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  be  armed  until  this  treaty  is  ratified.  The  scale,  nature, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  defense  plan  for  Western  Europe  will  be 
substantially  different  if  the  German  Federal  Republic  participates  in 
defense  than  if  Germany  is  excluded.  Unless  Europe  can  unite,  its 
ability  ever  to  defend  itself  from  aggression  is  questionable.  Th^ 
United  States  may  need  to  invest  its  defense  funds  diffei’ently  if  t« 
European  Defense  Community  is  not  to  become  a  reality. 

S.  End  items 

Eighty  percent  of  United  States  military  assistance  to  Europe  is 
spent  for  military  end  items  and  for  training.  The  other  20  percent 
is  for  packaging,  handling  and  crating,  infrastructure  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  for  the  entire  program.  The  nature  of  the  equipment 
and  the  status  of  deliveries  is  shown  in  the  following  chart. 


•  Country  allocations  have  not  been  readjusted  to  reflect  reduced  authorizations. 
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4-  Trainin'] 

The  extent  of  the  training  program  is  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 

Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  training  program,  Europe 


Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Training  in  United  States  Mar.  1: 1 

Programed  fiscal  year  1950-53 _ _ 

20,715 

1,582 

7, 131 

12, 002 

Completed _  .  .... _  _.  . . 

10,  622 

1,027 

5, 357 

4,238 

In  training . . . .  _. . . 

4, 158 

284 

794 

3,  080 

Programed  fiscal  year  1954 . .  _  _ _ _ _ 

8, 846 

859 

3,  962 

4,025 

Training  overseas  Mar.  1: 1 

Programed  fiscal  year  1950-53. _ _ 

5, 034 

3,589 

2 

1,443 

Completed _  . . .  _ 

4,  260 

3,414 

2 

844 

In  training _  _ _  _ 

195 

104 

0 

91 

Programed  fiscal  year  1954 _ _ _ 

3,717 

798 

0 

2,919 

Status  of  funds  Mar.  31: 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Total  programed  fiscal  year  1950-53 _ _ 

$203. 6 

$13.9 

$45.0 

$144.  7 

Obligated... . . . .  ...  _ 

149.9 

5.6 

36.5 

107.8 

Expended _ _ _ _ _ 

71.2 

4.2 

12.7 

54.3 

Total  programed  fiscal  year  1954 _  . .  .  . 

107.3 

11.9 

13.6 

81.8 

< 


1  Formal  training  course. 


5.  Offshore  -procurement 

The  procurement  of  military  equipment  by  the  United  States  for 
other  nations  is  done  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  abroad. 

Offshore  procurement  is  defined  as  military  procurement  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  appropriated  funds.  The  funds 
for  such  procurement  come  from  two  sources:  (1)  Armed  services 
appropriations  and  (2)  Mutual  Security  Agency  appropriations.  The 
procurement  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  armed  services  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  United  States  forces  abroad. 
In  fiscal  year  1953  this  amounts  to  $790,200,000.  Only  the  type  of 
offshore  procurement  which  concerns  MSA  funds  is  involved  in  this 
bill. 

The  MSA  offshore  procurement  is  limited  to  items  which  have  been 
included  in  the  military  end  item  programs  to  be  supplied  to  MSA 
countries  under  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program,  that  is,  a 
program  of  military  items  to  be  supplied  to  Europe  by  the  United 
States  is  drawn  up  first.  Then  certain  items  of  this  program  are. 
selected  to  be  manufactured  in  Europe.  A 

The  objectives  of  the  offshore  procurement  program  are — 

1 .  To  assure  delivery  in  Europe  of  military  items  that  will  meet 
military  requirements  according  to  a  predetermined  time  schedule; 

2.  To  assure  production  in  Europe  of  items  such  as  ammunition 
and  spare  parts  after  the  initial  buildup  of  supplies  with  United 
States  assistance; 

3.  To  create  a  defense  production  base  in  Europe  to  meet  mini¬ 
mum  wartime  requirements. 

An  elaborate  and  overorganized  system  of  screening  of  potential 
suppliers  of  military  items  for  offshore  procurement  by  the  special 
representative  in  Europe  has  been  eliminated  pursuant  to  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  evaluation  teams  and  the  report  of  our  own  sub¬ 
committee  and  is  being  replaced  through  administrative  action 
expressed  in  Executive  orders  and  reorganization  plans. 

The  actual  procurement  contracts  are  placed  entirely  by  the  United 
States  military  services — Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  These  procure¬ 
ment  officers  operate  out  of  United  States-European  military  head- 
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quarters  at  Frankfort  except  for  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  who  are  directed  from  Washington.  It  has  been  difficult, 
undoubtedly,  for  United  States  procurement  officers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  European  manufacturing  and  business  methods. 
A  special  study  mission  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Hon.  Lawrence  H.  Smith,  Wisconsin,  chairman;  Hon.  Winston 
L.  Prouty,  Vermont;  Hon.  Albert  P.  Morano,  Connecticut;  Hon. 
Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  Illinois;  and  Hon.  Burr  P.  Harrison,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  visited  Europe  in  April  of  this  year,  reported  that  most 
of  the  educational  process  has  been  completed  and  that  there  is  now 
operating  in  Europe  a  staff  of  trained  people  who  are  able  to  function 
with  reasonable  effectiveness.  In  the  judgment  of  the  study  mission, 
the  function  of  the  office  of  the  special  representative  in  Europe  in 
finding  potential  sources  and  making  recommendations  for  offshore 
procurement  could  now  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
organisation  in  Europe. 

(a)  Procurement  methods  and  problems. — With  few  exceptions  the 
procurement  methods  are  those  employed  by  the  United  States  Aimed 
Forces  at  home.  Nearly  all  procurement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  bids.  It  is  reported  that  the  only  exceptions  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  in  the  normal  military  procurement  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  such  things  as  renegotiation  of  contracts 
and  the  inspection  of  records.  It  was  reported  that  there  is  great  in¬ 
terest  in  obtaining  offshore  procurement  orders.  On  1  category  of 
items  notices  were  sent  to  2,233  firms,  and  proposals  were  received 
from  628  of  them.  It  is  necessary  to  translate  United  States  specifica¬ 
tions  into  the  metric  system  and  foreign  terminology,  which  has  fre- 
quentlv  caused  considerable  delay.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  allow 
some  flexibility  with  regard  to  specifications  in  order  to  facilitate  pro¬ 
duction  in  Europe,  although  this  is  said  never  to  have  been  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  essential  standardization.  The  services  state  that  there  is 
a  major  problem  with  regard  to  price  and  in  some  instances  European 
prices  are  definitely  lower  than  United  States  prices  for  the  same  item. 
The  following  table  was  submitted  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  Italy 
and  indicates  a  substantial  saving  in  the  cost  of  procuring  small  naval 
vessels: 

A  Vessels  under  contract 


Type 

Length 

Unit  cost 

Total  cost 

United  States 
cost 

LCM  (landing  craft,  mechanized).-  -  . 

MSB  (minesweeping  boat) . .  . 

AMC  (coastal  minesweeper)  . . 

AN  (net  tenders)  _ _ _ _ 

Feet 

56 

144 

151 

250 

$31,  962 
1, 180, 000 

1,  930,  000 
1, 647,  222 

2,  263,  627 
8, 005, 200 

$319, 620 
22, 800,  000 
13, 510, 000 
3,  294,  444 
18, 109, 016 
8, 005, 200 

$540, 000 
28, 600, 000 
16,  940,  000 
5,  644, 000 
30, 192, 000 
14, 048, 000 

PCE  (patrol  craft  escort) .  . . . . 

DE  (escort  vessel) _  _ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  items  the  cost  of  which  is  higher 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  contracts  are  placed 
for  only  a  year  at  a  time  so  that  the  manufacturer  ordinarily  feels 
that  be  must  amortize  his  tooling  up  costs  on  his  initial  order.  The 
present  regulations  do  not  permit  the  placing  of  a  contract  in  Europe 
at  a  price  higher  than  110  percent  of  the  United  States  price  without 
permission  from  Washington.  European  manufacturers  complain 
that  frequently  United  States  prices  are  not  comparable  since,  in  the 
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case*of  ammunition  and  many  weapons,  United  States  production  is 
in  either  Government-owned  or  Government-operated  plants. 

(£>)  Relative  costs. — The  committee  also  heard  testimony  as  to  the 
relative  costs  of  a  number  of  specific  items.  A  particular  round  of 
ammunition  costs  in  the  United  States  $16.30  against  $15.58  in 
Europe.  The  committee  was  told  that  logistical  advantages  as  well 
as  freight  savings  were  considered  in  planning  ammunition  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  In  the  case  of  a  field  radio  which  costs  $1,542  offshore, 
now  costs  $1,448  in  the  United  States,  but  cost  $1,784  in  the  United 
States  before  the  present  scale  of  production  had  been  attained.  The 
Defense  Department  finds  that  m  the.  aggregate  the  $2  billion  that 
have  already  been  placed  in  offshore  procurement  contracts  have  been 
placed  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  items  could  have  been  bought  in 
the  United  States  and  shipped  to  Europe. 

The  savings  reported  in  the  offshore  procurement  of  aircraft  were 
particularly  impressive.  The  United  States  is  buying  a  British  model 
jet  interceptor,  the  Hawker-Hunter  at  a  price  of  $220,000  each  and  a 
French  jet  interceptor,  the  Mystere  at  $291,000  each.  The  F-86-H, 
a  United  States  jet  plane  built  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  but 
which  is  the  United  States  plane  most  comparable  in  price,  is  $398,000. 

(c)  Nature  and  volume. — The  nature  and  volume  of  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  to  date  is  shown  on  the  following  chart: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT  BY  SERVICE  AND  COMMODITY 


CONTRACTS 
PLACED  2  MAY  1953 

ARMY  ($705.4) 

ELECTRONICS 
AMMUNITION 
COMBAT  VEHICLES 
SPEC.  MILITARY  SUPPORT 
ALL  OTHER 

NAVY  ($345.5) 

VESSELS 

AIRCRAFT 

ELECTRONICS 

SPEC.  MILITARY  SUPPORT 

ALL  OTHER 

AIR  FORCE  ($385.8) 

AIRCRAFT  8  SPARES 
SPEC.  MILITARY  SUPPORT 
ALL  OTHER 


(IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


O  100  200  300  400 


(d)  Relation  to  economic  assistance. — The  special  study  mission  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  described  the  situation  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  offshore  procurement  contracts  provide  substantial 
benefits  to  the  recipient  countries.  Dollars  earned  in  this  way  are  as  effective 
in  closing  the  dollar  gap  as  those  received  in  any  other  way.  The  study  mission 
d:d  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which 
offshore  procurement  contracts  had  been  placed  in  a  country  because  of  economic 
considerations.  All  of  the  evidence  available  indicated,  however,  that  all  such 
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procurement  was  of  items  required  for  the  military  program  and  was  handled 
in  a  normal  manner  by  the  military  procurement  services. 

The  study  mission  noted  the  wide  dispersion  of  subcontracts  in  connection 
with  offshore  procurement.  It  was  reported  that  there  are  35  major  offshore 
procurement  contracts  which  have  resulted  in  135  subcontracts  of  a  degree 
higher  than  bolts,  nuts,  etc. 

It  is  the  policy  to  consider  only  existing  manufacturing  capacity  in  developing 
the  offshore  procurement  program.  Except  for  1  or  2  cases  where  MSA  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  given  to  producers  of  aircraft,  there  is  no  investment  of  MSA 
funds  in  manufacturing  facilities  in  connection  with  the  offshore  procurement 
program. 

(e)  Strategic  and  security  considerations. — The  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  interest  of  United  States  security  to  have  a  particular 
item  manufactured  abroad  is  made  by  the  Pentagon.  So  far  none 
of  the  newer  and  more  complicated  weapons  and  equipment  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  manufactured  outside  the  United  States.  An  effort  is 
made  in  placing  contracts  to  give  consideration  to  such  matters  as 
strategic  vulnerability  of  the  factory,  the  length  of  the  supply  line 

rod  the  possibility  of  quick  delivery. 

No  funds  are  set  aside  for  offshore  procurement  in  the  present  bill. 
It  is  financed  out  of  the  military  funds  authorized.  The  Department 
of  Defense  estimates  that  it  will  spend  something  over  $1  billion  for 
offshore  procurement  next  year. 

6.  Infrastructure 

Included  in  the  planned  expenditures  of  the  military  funds  author¬ 
ized  for  Europe  in  this  bill  are  $180  million  for  the  infrastructure 
program. 

(a)  Definition. — Infrastructure  consists  of  the  facilities  needed  to 
permit  effective  combat  operations  by  the  integrated  NATO  forces 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  and  Adm.  Lynde 
D.  McCormick.  Common  infrastructure  is  available  for  use  by  the 
forces  of  all  NATO  countries.  It  is  paid  for  through  an  international 
cost-sharing  agreement  among  the  NATO  nations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates.  Funds  are  included  in  the  bill  to  fulfill 
the  United  States  share  of  the  infrastructure  program  through  1954. 
The  NATO  forces  cannot  operate  without  logistic  backup— without 
facilities.  The  aircraft  need  airfields  and  fuel  supply.  The  armies 

I  need  means  of  communication.  The  whole  defensive  alliance  requires 
|:adar.  Naval  forces  need  fleet  facilities.  These  are  provided  on  a 
minimum  basis  under  the  NATO  common  infrastructure  program. 
These  requirements  are  programed  annually  in  so-called  slices. 
Each  slice  is  a  year’s  program.  To  date  the  United  States  has  agreed 
in  NATO  on  four  such  slices.  These  programs  to  date  total  $1.3 
billion  which  amount  will  provide  the  facilities  needed  for  the  forces 
realistically  expected  to  be  in  being  by  December  1954.  The  infra¬ 
structure  needs  are  calculated  not  as  requirements,  but  as  real  and 
tangible  facilities  directly  related  to  actual  forces. 

( b )  United  States  agreement  on  contributions. — The  United  States 
has  agreed  to  contribute  to  this  program  along  with  its  NATO  allies. 
Our  percentage  has  varied  from  48  to  43  to  40  to  an  average  of  about 
41  percent.  Our  contribution  in  terms  of  dollars  is  $534  million. 
However,  this  figure  is  subject  to  adjustment  as  we  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  agreement  with  our  NATO  allies  under  which  we  do  not 
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pay  any  taxes.  This  relief  of  the  payment  of  taxes  reduces  the  actual 
United  States  contribution  to  $470  million  or  about  36  percent. 

(c)  The  'program. — The  program  to  date  provides  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  airfields  in  NATO  and  additional  fields  in  Germany.  Of  the 
total,  almost  half  are  main  airfields  upon  which  will  be  based  tactical 
units  available  to  meet  the  enemy  should  a  war  occur.  In  addition 
to  the  airfields  there  is  a  vital  supply  and  storage  system  for  jet  fuel 
including  tanks  at  airfields  and  pipelines  to  permit  the  flow  of  jet 
fuel  to  fields.  Communications  are  provided  in  the  program  to  link 
General  Ridgway’s  headquarters  with  his  commands.  There  are  also 
elements  of  a  radar  screen  and  certain  radio  navigational  aids.  Major 
naval  facilities  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  elsewhere  are  provided 
so  that  the  allied  naval  forces  can  operate  effectively. 

Of  the  airfields  programed  almost  two-thirds  are  in  a  sufficiently 
advanced  stage  of  construction  that  they  can  be  put  into  use  in  an 
emergency.  All  of  the  airfields  programed  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1954.  Similar  progress  has  been  recorded  in  construction^ 
of  war  headquarters,  and  while  technical  difficulties  delayed  tbe\ 
execution  of  the  signals  program,  it  is  now  moving  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Construction  of  the  jet  fuel  storage  and  supply  system  included 
in  the  fourth  slice  should  be  on  the  waj^  next  summer. 

id)  Protection  of  United  States  investment. — The  United  States 
investment  in  infrastructure  is  very  rigorously  protected.  All  pro¬ 
graming  and  expenditure  are  subject  to  a  NATO  screening  and 
budget  control  mechanism.  Supreme  commanders  submit  their 
requirements  to  the  NATO  standing  group  where  they  are  screened 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view  to  insure  that  they  satisfy  the  basic 
military  needs  and  also  that  there  are  no  facilities  included  which 
could  be  deferred.  The  standing  group  forwards  the  screened  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  'where  it  is  further  assessed  to 
ascertain  that  the  maximum  use  is  made  of  existing  civil  or  military 
facilities  in  each  nation ;  to  insure  that  the  costs  are  the  lowest  possible 
and  to  inject  every  possible  economy  in  the  proposed  program.  Host 
nations,  that  is  nations  in  which  the  construction  is  to  take  place, 
have  the  responsibility  for  execution  of  the  program.  They  may  not 
do  so,  however,  before  applying  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  for 
specific  permission  to  commit  the  funds  necessary  to  execute  any  A 
given  project.  To  get  such  authorization  they  must  submit  detailed^ 
engineered  cost  estimates  of  the  project  which  they  are  about  to  com¬ 
mence.  Even  after  this  screening  the  actions  of  nations  are  subject 
to  an  audit  by  an  international  board  of  auditors.  Only  with  NATO 
approval  may  the  countries  commit  funds  to  which  the  United  States 
contributes. 

(e)  United  States  contributions. — Legislative  authority  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  United  States  participation  in  infrastructure  was  granted  by  sec¬ 
tion  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  Under  this  authority 
the  United  States  made  contributions  to  the  second  and  third  slices 
in  the  amount  of  $220  million.  In  addition  to  that  sum,  $140  million 
was  made  available  in  the  military  public  works  bill  of  1952,  making 
a  total  of  $360  million  to  be  applied  against  a  United  States  total 
expenditure  of  $521  million.  This  figure  of  $521  million  includes  the 
$470  million  net  United  States  contribution  mentioned  earlier  plus 
$51  million  which  is  required  to  augment  the  SHAPE  standard  air¬ 
fields  to  bring  them  up  to  the  USAF  operational  level  and  to  provide 
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logistical  support  facilities.  The  $51  million  has  been  coupled  with 
$50  million  of  Air  Force  money  in  order  to  make  our  United  States 
Air  Force  units  in  Europe  more  effective  and  more  efficient.  Sub¬ 
traction  of  the  $360  million  in  available  funds  from  the  $521  million 
total  requirement  means  that  there  is  needed  an  additional  $161 
million  for  infrastructure.  $151.3  million  represents  the  agreed 
United  States  net  share  of  the  fourth  slice,  as  determined  at  the  recent 
Paris  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  This  amount,  together 
with  the  contributions  of  the  other  nations  will  provide  additional 
airbases,  signals,  jet  fuel  supply  facilities,  naval  fleet  bases,  radar, 
and  radio  navigational  aids.  $29.6  million  is  required  to  complete 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  previous  slices,  including  $20 
million  to  cover  price  increases  in  the  third  slice.  Cost  estimates  for 
that  slice  were  fragmentary  and  rough  when  the  program  was  origi¬ 
nally  agreed  at  Lisbon  early  in  1952  and,  while  the  final  engineered 
cost  will  not  increase  by  47  percent  as  was  the  case  of  the  second  slice, 
a  total  increase  of  about  17  percent  can  be  anticipated. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  proposal  of  the  executive  branch  to  utilize 
for  NATO  infrastructure  approximately  $1S0  million  of  the  funds  to 
be  authorized  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

(/)  Future  'program. — At  the  council  meeting  in  December  General 
Ridgway  made  a  special  plea  for  a  long  term,  businesslike  basis  for 
the  planning  of  infrastructure.  In  April  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
considered  the  problem  and,  in  order  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
both  military  and  financial  planning,  Secretaries  Dulles,  Wilson, 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Stassen  agreed,  subject  to  legislative  appropria¬ 
tion,  to  share  the  costs  of  a  program  to  cover  the  years  1954-56  which 
could  run  as  much  as  $700  million.  This  will  provide  the  basic  infra¬ 
structure  needed  over  a  long-term  period  for  the  forces  under  General 
Gruenther’s  and  Admiral  McCormick’s  command.  The  United 
States  contribution  to  this  possible  $700  million  program  would  be, 
at  the  maximum,  $300  million  or  just  under  43  percent.  Tax  relief 
would  reduce  the  United  States  payments  to  $264  million  or  about  38 
percent  of  the  total.  In  agreeing  to  participate,  the  United  States 
made  clear  that  contributions  are  dependent  on  legislative  action  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  United  States  share  of  this  amount 
is  not  before  us  for  consideration  or  action  this  year,  but  will  lie  in 
later  years.  The  agreement  further  stipulates  that  funds  must  be 
obligated  by  June  30,  1955,  in  order  to  qualify  under  the  agreement. 
If  military  infrastructure  requirements  cannot  be  justified  in  relation 
to  actual  forces  to  be  in  being,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  will,  of 
course,  not  authorize  expenditures  from  the  $700  million. 

(g)  Contributions  of  NATO  nations. — The  following  table  shows  the 
contributions  of  the  NATO  nations  to  the  infrastructure  program: 
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Summary  of  infrastructure  contributions  and  percentages  by  country,  by  slice,  based  on  Sept.  SO,  1952,  cost  estimates 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  in  the 
table  the  country  in  which  the  installations  are  located  contributes 
the  land  which  in  general  averages  in  value  about  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  installation  and  the  utilities  which  add  another  5  percent. 

7.  Relation  of  European  defense  expenditures  to  United  States  contri¬ 
bution 

The  United  States  is  by  no  means  paying  the  entire  military  bill 
for  Europe.  In  fiscal  year  1954  the  authorization  that  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  is  $2,079,698,870  for  military  equipment  for  Europe.  Europe 
plans  to  spend  during  the  same  period  $14,930,000,000  on  its  own 
defense. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  European  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  : 

Defense  expenditures ,  total  European  NATO  plus  Germany 


[United  States  fiscal  years— Millions  of  dollars] 


Actual 

MSA  estimates 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total . . . 

Category: 

Personnel  . . 

Major  materiel . . . 

$6, 361 

$7, 616 

$11, 495 

$13, 711 

$14, 930 

1,893 

845 

223 

1, 931 
1,469 

2, 411 
1,082 
290 
2,226 
1,607 

3,237 
2, 028 
743 
2,997 
2,490 

3, 454 
3,150 
1,084 
3.482 
2,541 

3,607 
3.569 
1,548 
3,  749 
2,457 

Construction _ _ _ 

Operation  and  maintenance . . 

Other  1 _  _ 

1  Consists  primarily  of  German  occupation  costs. 


The  following  chart  shows  the  division  of  the  defense  expenditures 
of  the  European  countries  divided  into  major  categories.  It  should 
be  noted  that  expenditures  for  major  materiel  (weapons,  etc.)  have 
received  a  larger  share  in  the  last  2  years,  indicating  an  increasing 
ability  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  arm  itself. 


TOTAL  DEFENSE  EXPEN D/TMRES  BY  CATEGORY 

EUROPEAN  NATO  PLUS  GERMANY 

(Billions  of  Dollars)  14  3 
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The  relation  of  defense  expenditures  to  the  gross  national  product 
in  certain  European  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  chart: 
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The  relationship  of  total  budget  expenditures  to  defense  expendi¬ 
tures  and  the  gross  national  product  is  indicated  in  the  chart  which 
follows : 


Morch  211953 
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The  relative  tax  burdens  of  various  countries  participating  in  the 
defense  program  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


Total  tax  receipts  as  percent  of  gross  national  product 


Country 

Total  tax 
receipts  as 
a  percent  of 
GNP  1952 
or  1952-53 

Per  capita 
gross  national 
product  as 
a  percent  of 
United  States 
1952-53  i 

United  States _  _  _ _ -  - 

26.1 

100 

33.4 

20 

28.9 

37 

Denmark _ _ _  _  _ _  _  _ _ 

21.9 

39 

31.4 

37 

33.9 

28 

19.1 

13 

23.9 

16 

31.0 

26 

27.9 

39 

17.2 

7 

14.5 

9 

32.7 

37 

1  Ratios  computed  at  legal  rates  of  exchange,  hence  do  not  accurately  reflect  differences  among  countries 
in  purchasing  power. 


A  tabular  presentation  of  the  trend  of  defense  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  and  other  NATO  countries  is  as  follows: 


Defense  expenditures — Total  and  percent  of  gross  national  product  at  market  prices 

[By  United  States  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars] 
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8.  Standardization  of  weapons 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  problems  of  attaining  standard¬ 
ization  of  weapons  among  the  nations  cooperating  in  the  defense 
against  Soviet  aggression  are  complex  and  that  necessary  adjustments 
take  a  long  time.  The  United  States  should,  however,  insist,  insofar 
as  may  be  practicable,  that  weapons  be  standardized. 

9.  Supervision  of  use  of  United  States  military  equipment 

The  committee  gave  consideration  to  the  matter  of  making  sure' 
that  United  States  military  equipment  supplied  to  a  nation  might  not 
find  its  way  into  enemy  hands,  either  by  the  outright  defection  of  the 
nation  or  by  the  relaxing  by  a  recipient  nation  of  its  supervision  and 
control  over  such  equipment.  Under  existing  law  (sec.  402,  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Public  Law  329,  81st 
Cong.)  the  President  is  required,  before  giving  aid,  to  secure  agree¬ 
ments  from  the  recipient  country  which  make  appropriate  provision 
.for: 

f  (a)  The  use  of  any  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(6)  Restriction  against  transfer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  *  *  * 
furnished  under  this  Act  *  *  *. 

(c)  The  security  of  any  article  *  *  *  furnished  under  this  Act. 

In  each  country  receiving  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act,  the  United  States  maintains  a  military  assistance 
advisory  group  staffed  largely  by  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces.  This  group  has  among  its  duties  the  supervision  of 
use  of  United  States  military  equipment  after  its  delivery. 

The  committee  urges  the  necessity  of  close  control  and  constant 
vigilance  to  insure  that  such  equipment  is  not  permitted  to  fall  into 
enemy  hands. 

B.  NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

Before  recommending  an  authorization  of  $305,212,637  for  military 
assistance  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa  the  committee  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hearing  in  executive  session  a  firsthand  report  on  that  area  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  Hon. 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  They  had  returned  from  a  trip  throughout  the 
JMiddle  East  during  which  they  engaged  in  conversations  with  many 
^government  leaders.  While  the  content  of  their  testimony  cannot  be 
disclosed,  it  was  persuasive  in  convincing  the  committee  that  this  is  a 
critical  arena  in  the  struggle  against  communism  and  that  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  ourselves  and  other  nations  in  the  free  world  that  there  be 
no  lessening  of  efforts  to  strengthen  indigenous  military  forces. 

The  sum  contained  in  this  bill  is  equal  to  the  unobligated  balance 
as  of  April  30,  1953.  Thus,  about  $500  to  $600  million  will  be  avail¬ 
able  next  year  for  furthering  the  defense  efforts  in  the  Near  East. 

The  authorization  recommended  in  this  bill  will  permit  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  military  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  has  under  active  consideration  plans  that  will  support  the 
establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Defense  Organization.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  opinion  these  have  not  yet  reached  a  degree  of  maturity 
that  warrants  the  authorization  of  funds.  Hence  the  committee 
reduced  the  appropriation  request  by  $100  million.  Should  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Near  East  warrant  an  adjustment  of  military 
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assistance,  there  is  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  present  law  to  enable 
the  executive  branch  to  make  the  necessary  transfer  of  money. 
Section  202  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  permits  a  10  percent  transfer 
of  money  made  available  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  to  any  other 
country  of  the  Near  East.  Section  513  (a)  of  the  same  act  allows  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  military  assistance  made  available  for  other 
areas.  Finally,  section  513  (b)  allows  the  President  to  allocate  not 
more  than  $20  million  to  any  country  should  he  determine  “that  such 
use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

C.  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 


1.  The  considerations 

While  military  assistance  for  other  areas  is  given  to  forestall  a  pos¬ 
sible  Communist  attack,  the  Far  East  is  already  under  attack.  The 
conflict  in  Korea  does  not  obscure  the  mounting  pressure  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  upon  the  free  countries.  The  sum  contained  in  g 
this  bill,  $1,081,620,493,  for  the  area  is  about  twice  that  voted  by  thef 
Congress  last  year  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  committee  examined 
the  military  progress  of  each  of  the  countries  and  the  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  for  next  year.  The  political  consequences  of  our  military 
assistance  in  the  Far  East  were  discussed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Hon.  Walter  S.  Robertson.  Although 
he  has  only  recently  assumed  office,  his  knowledge  of  the  area  and  its 
problems  extends  back  many  years.  On  the  military  side  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  a  lengthy  executive  session  with  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Chairman-designate  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  present  position  has  given  him  an  unusual 
understanding  of  current  developments  in  that  area.  He  was  exam¬ 
ined  on  the  direction  and  content  of  our  military  assistance.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  testimony  he  stated  emphatically  that — 

*  *  *  the  program  in  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Indochina,  and  Thailand,  the 
military  programs  *  *  *  and  the  economic  programs  in  all  that  area  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  in  the  long  run  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

An  armistice  in  Korea  would  have  no  effect,  to  my  mind,  in  lessening  the  need 
for  these  programs  (hearings,  p.  846). 


2.  Japanese  defense  forces  - 

Destruction  of  Japanese  militai’y  power  has  created  a  defense^ 
vacuum  on  the  periphery  of  the  Communist  world.  In  restraining 
Soviet  aggression  Japan  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
Germany  in  Europe.  Its  ability  to  defend  itself  is  a  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  concern.  The  Japanese  constitution  prohibits  creation  of  an 
army,  navy,  or  air  force,  but  does  not  prohibit  a  home  guard  or  police 
force.  Steps  are  under  way  to  strengthen  the  Japanese  safety  forces. 
This  bill  contains  a  sum  that  would  assist  the  Japanese  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  The  committee  examined  this  program  with  particular 
care,  including  the  type  of  equipment  planned.  Before  any  United 
States  military  equipment  is  given  Japan,  it  will  be  necessary  for  that 
country  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  will  contain  the  usual  safeguards  on  the  use  of  equipment. 
Such  assistance  as  is  rendered  to  Japan  will  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
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D.  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  bill  authorizes  a  continuation  of  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  in  the  amount  of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1954  which  is 
$36,685,750  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1953. 

1 .  Conditions  and  assurances 

The  funds  are  made  available  under  section  401  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  which  provides  that  the  assistance  may  be  furnished 
only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  found  by  the  President  to  re¬ 
quire  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in  missions  important  to  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  in  the  case  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  other  areas,  military  grant  aid  to  Latin  America  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  agreements  required  by  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  and  sections  511  and  524  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  setting  forth  conditions  of  aid  and  arrangements  for  return  of 
equipment. 

2.  Political  importance 

The  importance  of  military  aid  to  our  Western  Hemisphere  partners 
was  stressed  by  Hon.  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secietary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

Under  bilateral  agreements,  Latin  American  countries  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  agreed  to  prepare  units  of  their  armed  forces  for  specific  hemisphere 
defense  missions.  They  are  contributing  money,  manpower,  and  equipment  for 
the  creation  of  these  units,  and  we  in  turn  are  providing  them  with  training  and 
equipment  to  meet  their  deficiencies.  By  agreeing  to  prepare  these  units,  the  other 
countries  believe — and  rightly  so — -that  they  have  made  an  important  new 
commitment  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  Communist  and  extreme  nationalist 
elements  in  Latin  American  have  charged  that  the  local  governments  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  too  far,  that  they  have  entered  into  agreements  which  are 
not  really  reciprocal  at  all,  but  consist  mainly  of  unilateral  concessions  to  the 
United  States.  Latin  American  governments  have  found  it  difficult  to  persuade 
even  non-Communist  elements  that  the  agreements  are  two-sided,  that  they 
provide  for  a  significant  contribution  of  assistance  by  the  United  States.  Failure 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  program  this  year  would  very  likely  play  into  the 
hands  of  these  Communists  and  extreme  nationalists,  who  would  charge  the 
United  States  with  lack  of  interest  in  the  program.  Moreover,  our  failure  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  program  might  cause  the  governments  themselves  to 
wonder  whether  we  have  a  genuine  interest  in  continuing  the  program.  In  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  afford,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  program,  to  lay  ourselves 
open  to  charges  of  neglect,  which  our  Latin  American  friends  have  on  past  oc¬ 
casions — and  sometimes  for  good  reasons — levied  against  us.  In  particular, we 
must  always  be  prepared  to  meet  any  Communist  threat  in  the  area,  whatever 
form  and  direction  it  might  take  (hearings,  p.  1081). 

3.  Military  importance 

There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  willingness  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
and  their  ability  to  do  so.  This  accounts  for  the  small  sum  authorized 
for  this  important  area.  They  are,  however,  strengthening  their 
own  military  establishments.  Under  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Acts  of  1951  and  1952,  the  Congress  provided  in 
fiscal  years  1952  and  1953  approximately  $89  million  for  military 
materiel  and  training  for  those  American  Republics  which  would 
undertake  to  prepare  units  of  their  armed  forces  to  carry  out  agreed 
military  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
performance  of  these  missions  by  Latin  American  countries  in  time 
of  war  would  be  of  practical  military  value.  They  are  related  to  the 
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protection  of  inter-American  lines  of  communication  and  the  defense 
of  strategic  areas  of  the  hemisphere  against  attack.  In  this  small  but 
important  program  which  is  now  being  conducted,  we  are  providing 
the  other  countries  with  the  types  of  training  and  defensive  armament 
which  they  need,  and  which  they  have  agreed  to  use  for  carrying  out 
agreed  defense  missions.  The  funds  authorized  are  to  be  used  to 
help  maintain  in  operable  condition  the  equipment  which  has  already 
been  delivered,  or  which  is  in  process  of  delivery  under  the  program, 
and  to  make  up  some  of  the  remaining  equipment  deficiencies. 

4.  Agreements  concluded 

Bilateral  military  assistance  agreements  have  been  concluded  with 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Shipments  of  equipment  have  already  been  made 
to  those  countries  with  which  the  agreements  are  in  full  effect — Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  The  agreements  with  Brazil, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Uruguay  have  just  recently  been 
approved  by  those  countries. 


Chapter  II— Mutual  Defense  Financing 


Fiscal  year 
1953  appro¬ 
priation 

Fiscal  year 
1954  com¬ 
mittee  bill 

Ch.  II.  Mutual  defense  financing: 

$1,402,133,000 

171,250,000 

$200, 000, 000 
84, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
100,000,000 
400,  000,  000 

C.  French  NATO  military  production. . . . 

E.  Equipment  and  support  of  forces  in  Indochina _ 

1,  573, 383, 000 

884, 000, 000 

A.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  (SEC.  201  (a)) 

1.  Europe 

The  committee  reduced  the  authorization  requested  for  European 
defense  support  by  $100  million.  Although  the  bill  does  not  allocate 
the  $200  million  authorized  to  individual  countries,  the  justification 
for  the  original  request  of  $300  million  for  this  purpose  included 
$100  million  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  authorization  was  reduced 
to  eliminate  that  amount  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  improved  sufficiently  in  recent 
months  to  permit  a  reduction  of  taxation. 

In  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  program  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  provided  defense  support  to  individual  countries  as 
follows: 


Austria _ 

Germany _ 

Greece _ 

Italy _ 

Spain _ 

Turkey _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Undistributed 


$20,  000,  000 
15,  000,  00C 
20,  000,  000 
20,  000,  000 
10,  000,  000 
50,  000,  000 
45,  000,  000 
20,  000,  000 


Austria  requires  economic  assistance  because  nearly  one-third  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  Soviet  forces  under  conditions  which  prevent 
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Austria  from  getting  on  its  feet  economically.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  support  the  Government  of  Austria  so  that 
Austria  can  continue  to  exist. 

The  funds  planned  for  Germany  are  only  to  aid  in  the  care  of  refu¬ 
gees  entering  Berlin.  The  German  economy  is  now  on  a  self-support¬ 
ing  basis. 

The  remaining  defense  support  funds  go  entirely  to  countries  carry¬ 
ing  on  substantial  military  programs  which  overstrain  their  econo¬ 
mies.  If  limited  defense  support  is  not  given,  they  will  have  to  cut 
back  their  military  programs  in  order  to  maintain  themselves. 

2.  Spain 

Unexpended  balances  from  previous  authorizations  for  Spain  are 
carried  over  by  this  bill,  and  a  share  of  both  military  and  defense 
support  funds  authorized  is  available  to  Spain. 

The  administration  has  shown  a  continued  interest  in  closer  collab¬ 
oration  with  Spain  in  order  that  the  strength  of  the  non-Communist 
world  may  be  increased.  The  committee  welcomes  these  efforts  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  culminate  in  agreements 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  our  European 
allies. 

3.  Formosa 

For  defense  support,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  (Formosa)  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  the  committee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  $84  million. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  United  States  in  Formosa  is  to  help 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  island,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  Communist  hands  and  being  used  by  them  as  a  base  for  further 
hostile  action  in  the  Pacific.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  United  States  is  helping  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the  land, 
air,  and  naval  forces  of  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  through  the  provision  of  substantial  quantities  of  military 
material  and  an  extensive  training  program.  Unfortunately  de¬ 
liveries  in  many  essential  items  are  as  much  as  a  year  and  a  half 
behind  schedule. 

A  closely  related  objective,  and  essential  to  the  strengthening  of 
military  capabilities,  is  to  bolster  the  island’s  economy.  The  support 
since  1949  of  a  sizable  military  establishment  and  a  population  swollen 
by  a  million  civilian  immigrants  from  the  China  mainland,  has  placed 
a  severe  strain  on  Formosa’s  productive  facilities  and  financial  re¬ 
sources.  Military  costs  constitute  85  percent  of  the  national  budget 
and  nearly  50  percent  of  consolidated  national,  provincial,  and  local 
government  budgets. 

A  third  primary  objective  is  to  improve  Formosa’s  capacity  for 
self-support,  pointing  toward  the  reduction  or  termination  of  economic 
aid  through  planned  development.  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
industry  would  have  the  added  advantages  of  stimulating  Chinese 
ability  to  mobilize  local  capital  and  secure  outside  investment,  and 
helping  absorb  refugees  from  the  mainland  into  productive  occupations 
and  provide  employment  for  the  steadily  increasing  indigenous 
population. 
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In  order  to  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives, 
the  economic  aid  program  for  Formosa  contains  four  major  elements: 
(1)  Economic  support  to  the  United  States  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram;  (2)  an  approach  to  economic  stability  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  internal  and  external  finances;  (3)  provision  of  technical  and 
material  assistance  to  help  the  rural  popidation  improve  its  tenure 
status  and  maintain  reasonable  standards  of  living;  and  (4)  increased 
capacity  for  self-support  through  rehabilitation  and  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  basic  utilities  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Direct  support  will  be  furnished  to  the  United  States  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  through  the  financing  of  common  use  imports  directly 
required  by  the  Armed  Forces,  such  as  petroleum,  uniform  and  bedding 
materials,  food  for  troops,  construction  materials,  hospital  equipment 
etc.  Likewise,  local  costs  connected  with  these  items  will  be  financed 
from  counterpart  funds.  In  addition,  the  strengthening  of  transport 
and  power  systems,  assistance  in  maintaining  livable  economic  con- . 
ditions  throughout  the  rural  areas,  and  the  contribution  of  our  program  ( 
to  economic  stabilization  are  basic  to  the  success  of  the  military 
assistance  effort. 

In  order  to  stabilize  prices  and  maintain  near-capacity  production, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  to  help  finance  the  importation  of 
vitally  needed  commodities,  such  as  fertilizers,  raw  cotton,  bread 
grains,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  fats  and  oils,  chemicals,  etc.  With 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  these  commodities,  local  costs  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  projects  in  the  program  are  met,  and  counterpart 
support  is  provided  for  other  approved  projects. 

The  proposed  program  will  continue  to  support  and  work  through 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  (JCRR)  to  help 
improve  the  lot  of  Formosan  farmers,  who  with  their  families  comprise 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  population.  Benefits  from  this  program 
include  enforcement  of  land  tenure  reform,  distribution  of  improved 
seeds,  control  of  animal  diseases  and  crop  insects,  breeding  of  live¬ 
stock,  irrigation,  rural  health  facilities,  and  strengthening  of  local 
farmers’  associations. 

Projects  directed  toward  increasing  the  capacity  of  Formosa  for 
self-support  through  increased  agricultural  and  industrial  production  a 
will  include  importation  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  fertilizer;! 
exploration  and  development  of  minerals  such  as  coal  and  copper; 
expansion  of  facilities  for  manufacturing  chemical  fertilizers;  and 
supplies,  equipment,  and  technical  assistance  for  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  power,  highways,  and  railway  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in  Formosa,  thus  far, 
numerous  important  accomplishments  have  been  achieved.  Arrivals 
of  United  States  financed  commodities  have  been  a  major  influence 
in  resisting  inflationary  pressures.  In  production,  United  States 
financed  fertilizer  imports  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  rise  of  rice 
production  to  an  all  time  peak  of  1.6  million  tons  in  1952.  Agricultural 
yields  show  spectacular  increases  over  1945  and  in  general  exceed 
prewar  peaks.  Industrial  production  levels  are  generally  higher  than 
the  Japanese  prewar  peaks.  Offsetting  these  aggregate  production 
gains,  however,  is  the  decrease  on  a  per  capita  basis  attributable  to 
the  influx  of  mainland  refugees  and  military  personnel  since  the  fall  of 
the  mainland  to  the  Communists. 
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4-  Indochina 

For  6  years  the  French  Union  forces  and  those  of  the  Associated 
States  have  been  engaged  i  1  a  bloody  struggle  against  the  Communist 
Viet  Minh  forces  backed  by  military  support  from  Red  China.  Despite 
all  efforts  of  the  non-Communist  forces,  entailing  heavy  losses  ot  com¬ 
missioned  and  noncommissioned  officers  and  heavy  commitments  of 
military  materiel  this  conflict  has  recently  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse 
with  the  Communist  invasion  of  Laos.  The  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  provides  important  support  to  the  military  effort 
against  the  Viet  Minh.  Improvements  made  in  transportation  and 
other  basic  facilities  provide  direct  support  and  assistance  in  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  Government  services  and  the  local  production  of 
goods  provide  indirect  support  of  the  military  effort. 

To  meet  both  military  and  civilian  needs  a  major  portion  of  total 
program  expenditures  is  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  highways  and 
reconstruction  of  bridges,  development  of  water  transportation  and 
port  facilities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  reliable  communication 
system.  Through  direct  relief  and  various  public  health  and  agri¬ 
cultural  projects,  substantial  assistance  is  being  extended  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  war  refugees.  Efforts  to  increase 
popular  support  for  the  non-Communist  governments  are  exemplified 
by  programs  designed  to  have  a  wide  impact  on  the  population.  For 
example,  in  the  1,600  rural  dispensaries  which  have  been  established, 
over  230,000  people  are  treated  per  month. 

Program  projects  designed  specifically  to  increase  production  include 
the  repair  and  extension  of  irrigation  facilities,  cereal  crop  improve¬ 
ment,  the  distribution  of  fertilizers,  equipment,  and  training  in  handi¬ 
crafts.  In  addition,  substantial  quantities  of  industrial  equipment, 
raw  materials,  and  supplies  have  been  provided.  The  sale  proceeds 
from  these  commodities  in  turn  provide  the  local  currency  required 
for  the  implementation  of  United  States  supported  projects  which 
cannot  be  provided  from  the  local  governments’  budgets.  . 

In  its  report  on  Indochina  the  evaluation  team  of  non-Government 
experts  made  this  observation  about  our  program: 

We  feel  that  in  general  the  [economic]  effort  has  yielded  beneficial  results, 
especially  when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  obstacles  which  it  [the  United  States 
mission]  has  faced  and  the  amount  of  resources  at  its  disposal. 

B.  SPECIAL  DEFENSE  FINANCING  (SECS.  201  (B)  AND  (c)) 

1.  France  (sec.  201  (h)) 

In  addition  to  defense  support,  there  is  an  authorization  of  $100 
million  to  France  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
semiautomatic  weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
France  has  the  largest  military  forces  on  the  western  European  Con¬ 
tinent  and  is  fighting  a  costly  war  in  Indochina.  France  has  facilities 
to  produce  military  equipment.  The  French  budget  is  so  over¬ 
strained,  however,  that  this  capacity  would  not  be  used  if  the  money 
available  from  the  Government  of  France  could  not  be  supplemented 
by  United  States  funds.  This  arrangement  differs  from  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  in  that  the  United  States  does  not  procure  or  contract  for 
the  military  equipment.  The  French  Government  does  the  procure¬ 
ment  under  its  normal  procedures.  The  arrangement  differs  from 
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ordinary  defense  support  in  that  the  grant  of  United  States  funds  is 
tied  directly  to  specified  items  of  military  equipment. 

2.  United  Kingdom  (sec.  201  ( b )) 

A  comparable  authorization  is  included  for  $100  million  for  the 
manufacture  of  military  aircraft  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  financing  the  largest  defense  program  of  any  of  the 
European  NATO  countries.  It  has  extensive  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  and  its  planes  are  of  the  best  quality.  If  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  put  $100  million  into  British  plane  production,  there  will 
be  $100  million  worth  of  planes  that  otherwise  would  not  be  produced. 
This  program  has  the  same  status  as  the  French  program  described 
above  as  regard  offshore  procurement  and  defense  support. 

3.  Indochina  (sec.  201  (c)) 

Section  201  (c)  of  the  bill  authorizes  $400  million  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  military  equipment,  materials  and  services  for  the  support 
of  the  three  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  ^ 
the  forces  of  France  located  in  those  States  in  their  anti-Communist 
struggle.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  this  war  has  thus  far  been 
borne  by  France.  However,  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the 
Communists,  to  pacify  the  area,  and  to  speed  the  transfer  of  trained 
French  forces  to  Europe  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO  countries,  the 
United  States  on  a  high-priority  basis  has  been  providing  the  non- 
Communist  forces  with  large  quantities  of  military  materiel,  such  as 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  ammunition.  Since  the  budgets  of  France  and 
the  Associated  States  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  full  cost  of  the 
military  buildup  that  is  required  to  do  the  job,  it  is  essential  that  the 
scale  of  United  States  military  assistance  be  increased  in  order  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  resistance  against  increased  Communist 
pressures. 

The  three  Associated  States  within  the  French  Union,  though  to  a 
degree  independent,  are  tied  closely  to  France  by  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments.  Also,  the  three  states  and  France  are  linked  together  by 
quadripartite  agreements  as  regards  such  things  as  customs  and  money. 
There  is  a  common  customs  tariff  for  the  three  states,  and  they  also 
use  the  same  money.  Vietnam  is  a  rather  centralized  state.  Bao  Dai 
appoints  the  government.  He  appoints  the  three  Governors  of  North,  { 
Central,  and  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  legislature.  Laos  has  a 
parliamentary  body  which  functions  normally.  Laos  has  elections 
for  the  Parliament  and  operates  under  a  regular  parliamentary  system. 
Cambodia  had  a  Parliament,  but  it  was  temporarily  dissolved  by  the  . 
King.  The  people  of  these  countries  are  conscious  of  being  distinct 
from  each  other  and  three  separate  political  entities.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Associated  States  has  been  hampered  by  constant  hostili¬ 
ties,  ranging  from  guerrilla  and  terroristic  activities  to  large-scale  mili¬ 
tary  operations  throughout  the  entire  area,  but  particularly  in 
Vietnam  and,  more  recently,  in  Laos. 

The  unrest  and  failure  to  develop  a  strong  governmental  control 
over  the  area  is  contributed  to  by  the  fact  that  large  segments  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  Vietnam,  do  not  fully  support  the  local 
government  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  confidence  in  its 
ultimate  victory,  nor  in  the  ultimate  willingness  of  the  French  to  accord 
ultimate  independence  for  the  area.  In  their  drive  to  take  over  Indo¬ 
china,  the  Viet  Minh  have  appealed  to  the  fervent  nationalism  of  the 
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people  of  the  entire  region,  while  the  French  have  persisted  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  retain  a  degree  of  control  which  is  resented  by  the  people  who 
feel  that  they  have  not  had  adequate,  firm,  and  unequivocal  assurance 
of  their  ultimate  independence.  The  testimony  before  the  committee 
indicates  that  until  the  peoples  of  the  Associated  States  are  assured  of 
receiving  their  ultimate  independence,  success  in  driving  out  the  Com¬ 
munist  invaders  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve. 

Without  minimizing  the  gallant  struggle  of  the  French  and  the 
huge  cost  in  money  and  men,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
more  aid  will  go  directly  to  the  forces  of  the  three  Associated  States 
rather  than  tunneling  all  the  aid  through  the  French,  and  that  the 
training  of  the  Vietnamese  will  be  intensified  so  that  the  peoples  of 
Indochina  will  be  better  able  to  advance  toward  the  attainment  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

Chapter  III— Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning  (Sec.  301) 

An  authorization  is  provided  in  this  chapter  for  $100  million  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons  to  our  allies.  The  original  re¬ 
quest  was  for  $250  million  for  this  purpose.  The  information  available 
to  the  committee  indicated  that  it  would  be  at  least  2  months  before 
the  survey  on  which  this  program  is  to  be  based  will  be  completed  and 
that  there  are  few  projects  as  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  demonstrate 
that  a  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  will  be  necessary. 

This  authorization  provides  for  a  nontransferable  fund  for  furnish¬ 
ing  special  weapons  (but  not  atomic  energy  weapons)  to  nations 
eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  to  NATO  or  to  the  European 
Defense  Community.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  special  weapons  as  the  President  may  determine  (as 
a  result  of  special  weapons  studies,  such  as  that  currently  under  way 
by  SHAPE)  should,  in  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States,  be 
furnished  to  our  allies.  For  example,  the  United  States  may  wish 
to  produce  for  NATO  a  superior  guided  missile  which  may  be  in¬ 
vented  by  a  NATO  country.  The  President  must  make  another 
determination,  before  any  weapons  are  transferred,  that  such  transfer 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  will  further  the  purpose 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  and  that  the  recipient  can 
safeguard  the  security  of  the  weapons. 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance  (Sec.  401) 

A.  BACKGROUND 


Fiscal  year  1953 
appropriations 

Fiscal  year  1954 
committee  bill 

Ch.  IV.  Technical  assistance: 

A.  The  Near  East  and  Africa _ _ _ 

$50, 823, 000 
94, 243, 000 
20, 329,  000 

$43,  792,  500 
72, 100, 000 
24, 342, 000 

C.  American  Republics . . . . . . . 

Total,  ch.  IV„-. . . . . . 

165, 395, 000 

140, 234,  600 

The  committee  recommends  an  authorization  of  $140,234,500  for 
technical  assistance  programs  in  the  Near  East,  south  and  southeast 
Asia,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  dependent  overseas  territories 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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The  idea  of  sharing  our  technical  skills  with  peoples  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  American  people. 
During  the  course  of  World  War  II  the  predecessor  organization  of  the 
present  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  developed. 

The  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  established  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction  in  China,  which,  while  too  late  to  become  fully 
effective  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  has  developed  on  Formosa  a 
remarkably  successful  pattern  of  technical  assistance  in  achieving  land 
tenure  reform,  improved  agricultural  methods,  irrigation,  health,  and 
sanitation,  and  increased  industrial  production. 

The  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act, 
passed  in  the  80th  Congress,  stressed  the  exchange  of  technical 
experts.  This  became  the  basis  of  the  fourth  point  in  President 
Truman’s  inaugural  address  in  1949.  The  Act  for  International 
Development,  passed  by  the  81st  Congress,  implemented  this  concept 
into  a  coordinated  effort  for  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  successor  to  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  is  engaged  in  similar  work  in  several  of  the  Far  East 
countries  in  an  endeavor  to  strengthen  countries  in  the  general  area 
of  China. 

Technical  assistance  programs  are  directed  at  fundamental  economic 
and  social  problems  through  projects  that  impart  American  know-how 
and  technology.  The  projects  planned  for  next  year  are  primarily  a 
continuation  and  expansion  of  those  already  initiated.  The  recipient 
countries  are  expected  to  continue  sharing  the  cost  of  the  supplies, 
equipment,  and  local  facilities  required  to  support  the  operations. 
Major  stress  will  be  placed  on  helping  the  governments  and  people  to 
help  themselves  and  on  building  up  a  body  of  local  skills  so  that  future 
development  can  be  carried  independently. 

B.  THE  1954  PROGRAM 


The  technical  assistance  program  applies  to  areas  with  very  low 
standards  of  living,  not  remotely  comparable  with  our  own.  It  is  a 
vital  element  in  encouraging  the  free  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  following  tables  give  a  breakdown  of  the  major  fields  of  activities 
for  which  obligations  have  been  planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

1.  Near  East  and  Africa  (administered  by  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration) : 


1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _ 

2.  Health  and  sanitation  (including  housing,  social  welfare  and  vital 

statistics) _ 

3.  Education _ 

4.  Natural  resources _ 

5.  Industry,  trade,  and  labor _ 

6.  Transportation  and  communications _ _ _ 

7.  Public  administration  (including  public  finance,  census,  and 

weather) _ 

8.  General  projects1 _ 

9.  Domestic  program  costs2 _ 


$12,  356,  000 

7,  238,  000 
5,  268,  000 
5,  624,  000 
2,  629,  000 
1,  396,  000 

1,  230,  000 
7,  191,  000 
860,  000 


Total  obligations _  43,  792,  000 

1  General  projects  include  country  programs  that  cover  several  fields  of  activity.  The  Egyptian  Province 
Development  Program,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,025,000,  includes  land  reclamation,  farm  credit,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  schools,  education  in  health  sanitation,  the  organization  of  village  crafts  industries,  and  the 
establishment  of  sanitary  water-supply  services. 

2  “Domestic  program  costs”  is  a  cost  element  different  from  that  previously  used  by  the  Technical  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration.  It  will  include  expenses  incurred  by  participating  agencies  (e.  g.,  Agriculture, 
Interior,  etc.)  as  a  result  of  their  handling  TCA  trainees  or  providing  technical  support  for  the  field  tech¬ 
nicians. 
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Administration) : 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _  $12,  931,  000 

2.  Health  and  sanitation  (including  housing,  social  welfare,  and  vital 

statistics) _  2,  845,  800 

3.  Education _  8,  250,  000 

4.  Natural  resources _  4,  674,  200 

5.  Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  4,  267,  000 

6.  Transportation  and  communications _  1,  004,  000 

7.  Public  administration  (including  public  finance,  census,  and 

weather) _  160,  000 

8.  General  projects3 _  14,  283,  000 

9.  Domestic  program  cost2 _  685,  000 


Total  obligations _ 1 _  49,  100,  000 


2  “Domestic  program  costs”  is  a  cost  element  different  from  that  previously  used  by  the  Technical  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration.  It  will  include  expenses  incurred  by  participating  agencies  (e.  g.,  Agriculture, 
Interior,  etc.)  as  a  result  of  their  handling  TCA  trainees  or  providing  technical  support  for  the  field  tech¬ 
nicians. 

3  General  projects  include  country  programs  that  cover  several  fields  of  activity.  In  India  the  term  refers 
to  the  Community  Development  Programs  ($8,763,000),  designed  to  increase  agricultural  productivity, 
improving  health  and  sanitation,  increasing  basic  and  vocational  education,  and  developing  village  industry. 
This  is  carried  on  in  selected  villages.  In  Pakistan  the  term  refers  to  a  similar  program  ($4,820,000). 

(b)  Philippines  and  Thailand  (administered  by  Mutual  Security 


Agency)  : 

1.  Public  health _ _• _ _ $3,  350,  000 

2.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries _  7,  955,  000 

3.  Transportation,  power,  other  public  works _ _  5,  090,  000 

4.  Manufacturing,  mining,  other  industry _  1,  740,  000 

5.  Education _  2,  650,  000 

6.  Public  administration _  1,  215,  000 


Total  obligation _  22,  000,  000 

(c)  Dependent  Overseas  Territories .  in  Far  East  (administered  by 
Mutual  Security  Agency) : 

For  projects  contributing  jointly  to  the  economic  development  and 

defense  of  Malaya _ $1,  000,  000 

3.  American  Republics  and  non-self -governing  territories  in  Western 
Hemisphere  (administered  by  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
through  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs) : 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries _  $8,  360,  400 

Health  and  sanitation  (including  housing,  social  welfare  and  vital 

statistics) _ 6,  288,  900 

Education _  3,  265,  200 

Natural  resources _  1,  044,  800 

Industry,  trade,  and  labor _  2,  004,  400 

Transportation  and  communications _  1,  051,  000 

Public  administration  (including  public  finance,  census,  weather) _  1,  145,  000 

General  projects  4 _ _  212,  300 

Domestic-program  cost 2 _  970,  000 


Total  obligations _  24,  342,  000 


1  “Domestic  program  costs”  is  a  cost  element  different  from  that  previously  used  by  the  Technical  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration.  It  will  include  expenses  incurred  by  participating  agencies  (e.  g..  Agriculture, 
Interior,  etc.)  as  a  result  of  their  handling  TCA  trainees  or  providing  technical  support  for  the  field  tech¬ 
nicians. 

3  General  projects  include  a  regional  information  program  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Brazilian 
Economic  Development  Bank. 


Like  many  other  great  American  ideas,  technical  assistance  has  had 
its  growing  pains.  It  still  has  some  of  them.  Overenthusiastic 
zealots,  both  in  and  out  of  Government,  have  on  occasion  encouraged 
other  countries  to  expect  too  much.  Many  of  the  programs  have  had 
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too  many  administrators  and  insufficient  technicians.  Planning  and 
programing,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  preempted  too  much  time  and 
talent.  Developments  in  the  field  have  not  always  been  up  to 
expectations.  We  believe,  however,  that  many  of  the  mistakes  and 
extravagances  are  being  corrected.  The  difficulties  of  securing  and 
rapidly  training  expert  personnel  are  being  realized.  The  basic 
concept  behind  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  is  not  to  give  other 
peoples  the  products  of  American  technical  skills  but  to  teach  them 
the  skills  so  that  they  can  produce  for  themselves.  We  believe  this 
concept  is  sound  and  should  be  continued. 

Chapter  V- — Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 


Fiscal  year  1953 
appropriations 

Fiscal  year  1954 
committee  bill 

Ch.  V.  Special  regional  economic  assistance: 

$130, 291, 000 

$194, 000, 000 
94, 400, 000 

288, 400, 000 

Total,  ch.  V _ _ _ _ _ _ 

130, 291, 000 

A.  NEAR  EAST.  AND  AFRICA  (SEC.  501) 

The  sum  recommended  for  special  regional  economic  assistance  in 
the  Near  East  and  Africa  is  $194  million.  It  comprises  3  major  parts: 
(1)  $140  million  for  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and  Iran;  (2)  $30  million 
for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA);  and  (3) 
$24  million  for  technical  assistance  and  development  in  African 
dependent  overseas  territories. 

1.  Purpose 

Special  economic-aid  programs  are  required  to  help  the  countries  of 
the  region  to  help  themselves  and  to  help  one  another  in  accelerating 
development  possibilities  where  other  funds  are  not  available  to 
enable  basic  development  of  the  local  resources  to  take  place.  They 
will  be  directed  to  fields  where  private  or  public  investment  funds 
are  not  otherwise  available,  such  as  projects  for  water  storage,  power, 
irrigation,  transport,  and  the  like.  In  addition,  funds  are  required  I 
for  genera]  economic  support  to  prevent  privation  and  accompanying 
political  unrest.  Emphasis  in  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  must  be 
directed  to  benefit  those  countries  which  do  not  have  sufficient  other 
resources  for  their  development.  These  funds  would  be  used  in 
cooperation  with  contributions  by  other  nations  directly  or  through 
the  United  Nations  and  with  loans  and  other  projects  undertaken 
by  the  International  Bark  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  or 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  other  governmental  or  private  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  would  not  be  competitive  with,  but  supplementary 
to,  the  resources  of  these  institutions. 

2.  Israel 

Funds  for  economic  assistance  will  be  used  to  assist  Israel  to  find 
homes  and  useful  work  for  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  modest 
capital  development  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Israel  to  move  toward 
establishing  a  self-sustaining  economy.  The  content  of  the  program 
will  be  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  two  previous  years. 
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8.  Egypt 

Special  assistance  will  also  be  directed  toward  Egypt,  a  leader  among 
countries  of  the  Arab  world.  In  this  country  there  has  emerged  a 
new  Government  which  has  already  made  significant  strides  toward 
better  understanding  with  the  West  and  has  shown  a  determination 
to  improve  the  lot  of  its  impoverished  people.  If  this  Government  is 
to  survive,  it  must  find  some  means  to  relieve  the  social  and  economic 
problems  arising  from  acute  overpopulation  and  restricted  cultivated 
land.  Even  with  full  utilization  of  the  funds  otherwise  available, 
Egypt  will  be  unable  to  develop  the  great  potential  water  resources  of 
the  Nile  River  without  assistance. 

J.  Other  countries 

In  addition  to  providing  essential  support  for  Egypt  and  Israel, 
provision  is  made  for  increasing  the  agricultural  potential  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  the  other  countries  in  the  region.  This  would 
include  the  development  and  greater  utilization  of  the  water  resources 
^of  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  Jordan,  Litani,  and  other  rivers  in  terms  of 
rwater  storage,  power,  irrigation,  and  reclamation  projects.  It  would 
entail  road  construction  projects  to  transport  materials,  particularly 
agricultural  commodities,  and  assist  in  the  exploitation  of  the  region’s 
mineral  resources.  It  will  also  make  possible  a  significant  contribution 
toward  an  integrated  and  coordinated  air  transport  system. 

5.  Arab  refugees 

The  United  States  Government  has  supported  since  1949  special 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  refugees  from  Palestine  following  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  former  residents  of  Palestine  have  not  received  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  then-  homes  and  properties  and  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  them  to  find  means  to  support  themselves  in  the  neighboring 
countries  which  are  now  sheltering  them.  In  view  of  their  numbers, 
approximately  860,000  now  registered  on  the  rolls  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refugees,  these  people 
represent  the  most  important  single  element  of  economic  dislocation 
in  the  Near  East,  and  their  plight  is  a  political  factor  of  first  impor¬ 
tance.  Contributions  to  the  U.  N.  fund  have  been  made  in  prior  years 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  has  supported  in  the 
^General  Assembly  a  program  of  $250  million  for  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Funds  available  to  the  UNRWA  at  the  present  time  are  believed 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  program  of  relief  for  fiscal  year  1954  and  to 
conduct  various  projects  designed  to  enable  refugees  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Projects  in  sight,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  provide 
work  opportunities  for  more  than  a  portion  of  the  refugees,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  seek  further  financial  support  from  the  United  States 
in  future  years  if  there  is  to  be  a  substantial  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  authorization  for  $30  million  included 
in  this  section,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  administration  to  ask  at 
this  time  for  an  appropriation.  The  authorization  itself  would  be 
interpreted  as  a  measure  of  our  continued  interest  and  concern  for  the 
displaced  Arabs.  The  mandate  placed  upon  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  by  section  706  (h)  of  this  bill  to  survey  the  refugee  situation 
in  the  Near  East  and  to  make  recommendations  gives  additional  hope 
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for  solid  accomplishments  in  the  immediate  future.  By  granting  the 
authorization  requested  the  President  would  be  able  to  seek  an  interim 
appropriation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  if  circumstances 
permitted.  Failure  to  express  our  interest  will  discourage  progress 
and  convey  an  impression  of  lack  of  further  concern. 

6.  African  dependent  overseas  territories 

The  $24  million  planned  for  technical  assistance  and  development 
in  the  African  dependent  overseas  territories  will  assist  local  admin¬ 
istrators  and  technicians  in  the  territories  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  resources  development.  New  methods  and  techniques  in  fields 
such  as  housing,  transportation,  and  health  will  be  demonstrated  in 
actual  practice  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  show  how  their  adoption  would 
improve  living  standards  and  expand  production. 

B.  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  (SEC.  502) 

1.  Solution  of  mutual  problems 

Section  502  provides  $94,400,000  for  India  and  Pakistan  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  these  countries  and  to  help  them  main¬ 
tain  economic  and  political  stability.  The  aid  is  to  be  provided  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify  “which  shall 
include  conditions  and  assurances  to  enable  the  countries  *  *  *  to 
make  greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  each  other.”  The  terms  and  conditions  should  be  designed 
to  make  our  aid  effective  for  both  countries  and  for  the  United  States 
in  the  mutual  interest  of  all  three.  This  conforms  to  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
special  study  mission  of  this  committee  on  Pakistan,  India,  Thailand, 
and  Indochina  (Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow,  New  Hampshire,  chairman; 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota;  Hon.  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  Missouri; 
and  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Wisconsin)  in  April: 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  any 
country.  But  the  canal  waters  dispute  and  the  Kashmir  issue  facing  the  two 
countries  have  become  international  problems  which  directly  affect  the  tranquility 
of  the  area  and  ultimately  the  whole  free  world.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
basic  concept  of  our  assistance  programs  to  supply  aid  to  two  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  both  of  them  our  friends,  whose  failure  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  inter¬ 
national  problems  between  them  increases  their  need  for  American  aid  and  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  such  aid  within  each  country.  Furthermore,  it  [their  dispute] 
requires  each  country  to  maintain  large  defense  forces  poised  against  the  other. 
This  consumes  as  much  as  48  percent  of  the  nation’s  budget,  thereby  preventing 
the  use  of  more  of  the  nation’s  own  resources  for  its  own  development  projects 
and  requiring  more  external  assistance.  Our  aid  cannot  be  effective,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Pakistan  and  India,  or  of  the  United  States,  under  such 
circumstances  (H.  Rept.  412,  83d  Cong.,  p.  59). 

2.  Emphasis  in  India  on  food  production 

The  overriding  problem  in  India  is  food  production.  In  order  to 
meet  this  critical  problem,  the  Government  is  now  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  economic  development  program,  requiring  the  maxi¬ 
mum  application  of  local  financial  and  physical  resources,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  outside  assistance.  The  program,  as  a  whole,  concentrates  on 
the  development  of  agriculture,  but  does  not  lose  sight  of  other 
economic  needs.  It  emphasizes  the  development  of  river  valleys  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  water  resources  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  to  generate  electricity  for  industrial  expansion.  The  rehabilita- 
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tion  and'extension  of  railways,  ports,  and  other  transportation  facilities 
are  important  elements.  The  program  also  includes  plans  for  creation 
and  expansion  of  industrial  plants. 

The  goal  of  India’s  development  program,  if  fully  realized,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  changing  the  trend  from  economic  deterioration  to  gradual 
improvement,  which  in  turn  is  critical  to  the  survival  of  free  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  Maximum  use  is  being  made  of  domestic  re¬ 
sources,  foreign  borrowing,  and  liquidation  of  foreign  assets.  Al¬ 
though  India’s  own  efforts  will  go  far  toward  meeting  its  essential 
development  needs  it  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  make  headway 
rapidly  enough  by  its  own  efforts,  especially  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
recurring  famine^  which  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  entire  area. 

The  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  India  is  pri¬ 
marily  designed  to  increase  food  production  by  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  methods  of  agriculture,  better  seed,  fertilizer,  and  more 
water  for  irrigation.  It  is  largely  an  extension  and  acceleration  of  the 
program  already  under  way,  and  will  constitute  a  relatively  small,  but 
vital,  contribution  to  India’s  own  total  development  program. 

3.  Sharing  the  contributions 

Our  contribution  includes  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  supplies  and 
equipment  and  American  technicians  necessary  for  these  projects. 
The  villages,  state  governments,  and  the  Central  Government  of  India 
in  turn  contribute  the  major  cost  of  this  project,  which  is  in  rupees, 
together  with  most  of  the  personnel. 

Jf.  India's  5-year  plan 

The  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs  at  our  Embassy  in  India, 
John  A.  Loftus,  presented  to  the  committee — 

certain  basic  propositions  which  stand  out  as  a  result  of  any  examination  of 
India’s  economic  plans  and  economic  needs.  *  *  *  The  propositions  can  be 
expressed  like  this: 

(1)  The  Indians  have  in  their  5-year  plan  a  practical  hardheaded  realistic 
program  defining  what  needs  to  be  done; 

(2)  The  Indians  are  determined  at  all  costs  to  carry  out  this  program; 

(3)  The  help  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  is  of  tremendous  importance 
and  is  deeply  appreciated; 

(4)  Without  sufficient  help  there  is  a  twofold  risk  confronting  us: 

(а)  On  the  one  hand,  despite  their  determination,  the  Indians  unaided 
may  simply  not  be  able  to  complete  the  program — -either  for  lack  of  funds  or 
because,  under  inflation,  costs  get  out  of  hand- — in  which  event  there  would  be 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  India’s  democratic  form  of  government  and  in  India’s 
political  and  economic  institutions  which  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  our 
own ; 

(б)  The  Indians  are  constrained  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  program  by 
authoritarian  methods  such  as  are  used  in  Communist  countries  and  by 
imposing  unbearable  hardships  upon  their  people  whose  standards  of  living 
are  already  perilously  low,  and  in  so  doing  will  invite  political  disturbances 
and  divisions  within  the  country. 

It  follows  from  these  propositions  that  we  have  got  first  to  decide  clearly  whether 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  enable  India’s 
newly  independent  democracy  and  India’s  political  and  economic  structure  to 
survive.  If  we  decide  this  question  affirmatively — and  all  of  us,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  at  the  Embassy  are  convinced  that  no  other  answer  is  conceivable — then  it 
remains  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  will  cost  us  and  how  best  we  can  do  it. 
The  program  that  has  been  placed  before  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1954  repre¬ 
sents  our  immediate  assessment  of  what  we  can  do  for  the  next  year  and  how  we 
should  do  it.  The  kind  of  a  program  we  have  recommended  to  you  is  made  up  of 
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the  kinds  of  things  in  which  we  have  proven  capacity  to  help  India.  The  program 
is  completely  within  the  coming  year.  Anything  less  than  this  will  greatly 
increase  the  risks  of  disaster  in  India  (hearings,  pp.  944-945). 

5.  Goals  and  projects  in  Pakistan 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  set  out  to  accomplish  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  present  low  level  of  agricultural  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  establishment  of  adequate  power  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  which  are  needed  for  improving  Pakistan’s  agricultural 
situation  and  helping  to  lay  the  basis  for  industrial  expansion.  To 
this  end,  they  have  instituted  a  comprehensive  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  comparable  in  all  major  respects  to  the  Indian  de¬ 
velopment  plan.  The  United  States  aid  program  is  designed  to  assist 
Pakistan  in  achieving  these  goals. 

As  in  India,  our  effort  will  be  concentrated  in  a  village  development 
program  with  the  primary  purpose  of  increasing  food  production. 
This  will  be  done  by  teaching  and  showing  the  Pakistani  farmer  how 
he  can  increase  the  yield  of  his  food  crops  through  better  seed,  use 
of  fertilizer,  rotation  of  crops,  and  more  efficient  farming  techniques. 
American  technicians  working  jointly  with  greater  numbers  of 
Pakistani  technicians  will  demonstrate  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  of 
modern  agricultural  practices. 

In  addition,  fertilizer  will  be  imported  to  increase  the  production 
of  food  while  at  the  same  time  showing  the  farmer  the  value  of 
fertilizer  in  increased  food  supply.  United  States  aid  is  helping 
establish  a  factory  in  Pakistan  to  produce  the  fertilizer  that  is  required 
bv  its  agriculture,  while  in  the  field  of  health  the  program  concentrates 
on  measures  to  combat  malaria,  trachoma,  and  other  debilitating 
diseases.  The  program  will  also  support  Pakistan’s  land  reclamation 
program  in  the  Indus  Valley  of  west  Pakistan  and  the  Brahmaputra 
Valley  of  east  Pakistan  by  furnishing  the  necessary  engineering  services 
and  the  sinking  of  tube  wells. 

6.  Pakistan’ s  food  shortage 

Pakistan  experienced  a  serious  food  shortage  last  year  due  primarily 
to  droughts  and  decreased  quantities  of  canal  water  for  irrigation  and 
obtained  a  $15  million  food  loan  from  the  United  States  to  help  alle¬ 
viate  the  situation.  This  year,  due  to  the  same  basic  causes,  a  much 
more  serious  shortage  threatens.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  is 
diverting  crops,  and  generally  straining  its  resources  to  the  limit  to 
meet  this  crisis,  which  could  have  the  gravest  of  consequences.  In 
order  to  help  maximize  their  own  basic  efforts,  economic  and  technical 
assistance  is  being  especially  directed  toward  bringing  about  a  rapid 
increase  in  food  production.  The  proposed  economic  and  technical 
assistance  program  is  directed  toward  the  most  rapid  expansion 
possible  of  food  production  in  Pakistan,  through  improved  methods, 
irrigation,  and  greater  use  of  fertilizer. 

C.  PROPAGANDA 

Section  537  prohibits  use  of  funds  for  printing  “general  propaganda 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program  *  *  *.”  The  committee 
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has  obtained  copies  of  the  material  printed  with  funds  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  list  of  publications  and  costs 
are  as  follows: 

TCA  publications,  fiscal  1958 


Title 

Number  of 
copies 

Cost 

Point  4 — What  it  is  and  How  it  Works  (pamphlet). . .  ........ 

188,  000 

$3,  000,  00 

Point  4— Profiles  (booklet)  _ _  .  .  .  ...  ...  .  _  _  .. 

■in,  ooo 

1,001.80 

Point  4  and  Liberia  (booklet).  .  ...  . . .  ..  ...  _  _  ...  .. 

11,000 

575.  00 

Point  4  Around  the  World  (map)  . . . .  .  .. 

5, 000 

150.  00 

Point  4  Around  the  World  (leaflet)  ..  _  . 

20,  000 

148.  00 

Facts  About  Point  4  in  Liberia  (fact  sheet).. _ _ _ 

5,000 

88.  00 

Facts  About  Point  4  in  Iraq  (fact  sheet)...  ...  .  ...  _ _ _  _ 

5,  000 

88.  00 

IIA  Publications  (reprints): 

The  Servicio  in  Theory  and  Practice  ..  -  ..  _  .  ...  ...  _ 

2,  000 

192.  70 

Health  South  of  the  Border..  .  _  ..  .  _  _  _  .  ...  ... _ 

3, 500 

311.45 

Latin  America  Garners  Benefits. - - - - - 

9,  500 

503.  60 

Letter  to  the  President  _. _ _  ..  _ _  .  ...  .. 

3,  000 

304.  00 

IIAA  at  Work...  .  . . .  ....  _ _ _ 

1 , 500 

SI  7.  14 

Of  Tractors  and  Tortillas...  ...  _  .  ...  .  .  _ _  ... 

2,  500 

308.  85 

More  than  ABCs _  _  _ _ _ _  _  .  .. 

2.  000 

341.  10 

Your  Job  and  You. .  . -  -  ...  ...  . . .  .  . 

1,  500 

722.  27 

El  Punto  4  en  La  America  Latina.  . _  .  -  - 

1,000 

35.  00 

Point  IV  Brings  4 -S  to  Costa  Rica..  . . . . .  .. 

6, 000 

498.  59 

Point  IV  Brings  Strength  in  the  Americas  _  .  _  _ 

3, 500 

144.  35 

Point  IV  Program  and  Nursing  in  Panama _ 

fi,  000 

480.  30 

Point  IV ih  Latin  America  ...  ..  _ _ _ _ _ 

3,  000 

384.  50 

When  Good  Neighbors  Get  Together _  _  ..  _  ..  . 

2.000 

1 

Hole  of  Education  in  Technical  Assistance  Program . . . _  _  _ 

2,  000 

'  577.  17 

2  500 

) 

Public  Health  Nursing  in  Latin  America-  .....  ...  ...  ... _  ... 

500 

100.  00 

IIAA  Blue  packet  folders  ...  ...  ..  _  ....  ..  _  .  ... 

1,000 

157.  50 

11.425.  72 

1  Supply  exhausted. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  this  is  information  material,  not  propa¬ 
ganda.  While  the  dividing  line  is  a  matter  of  debate,  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  this  is  propaganda  under  the 
above  section  and  should  be  stopped.  The  amount  involved  is  small, 
but  the  principle  involved  is  substantial.  Copies  of  these  publications 
will  be  available  for  examination  at  the  committee  table. 

D.  OVERALL  OBJECTIVES 

Poverty,  ill  health,  and  ignorance  tend  to  breed  communism,  not 
because  such  people  tend  to  become  Communists,  but  because  they 
are  more  easily  manipulated  and  taken  over  by  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  or  aggression.  Programs  that  bring  about  better  health,  better 
education,  and  improved  living  conditions  help  us  in  the  cold  war. 
In  times  of  peace  we  have  had  our  most  profitable  foreign  trade,  not 
with  backward  countries  but  with  more  developed  countries.  When 
we  help  people  to  improve  their  standard  of  living,  we  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  future  export  markets  which  must  continuously  expand  if 
our  own  high  standards  of  living  are  to  be  maintained.  Thus  we 
serve  our  own  interests  in  war  and  peace  as  well  as  those  of  other  free 
peoples  when  we  carry  out  the  natural  instincts  of  a  generous  people 
to  help  their  neighbors. 
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Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 


Fiscal  year 
1953  appro¬ 
priations 

Fiscal  year 
1954  commit¬ 
tee  bill 

Ch.  VI.  Multilateral  organizations: 

$9, 241, 000 
9,171,000 
6, 667, 000 
2, 587, 000 

$10, 000, 000 
13,  750, 000 
9, 000, 000 
825, 000 
71, 000, 000 

B.  Multilateral  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

27, 666, 000 

104,  575, 000 

Chapter  VI  of  the  bill  contains  four  sections  dealing  with  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member.  In  ad¬ 
dition  one  provision  deals  with  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages. 
These  provisions  do  not  authorize  new  programs,  but  continue  exist¬ 
ing  programs  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Mutual  Security- 
Program. 

a.  movement  of  migrants  (sec.  601) 

Section  601  authorizes  $10  million  for  contributions  during  calendar 
year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion  (ICEM)  formerly  known  as  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe.  This  is  the 
same  amount  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1952.  The  organization  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
conference  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  which  first 
dealt  with  the  movement  of  migrants,  it  was  stated: 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  of  conference  that  steps  will  be  taken 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  the  program  moving  and  that  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  will  be  used  (H.  Rept.  1090,  82  Cong.,  p.  21). 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  George  L.  Warren,  special  assistant  for 
refugee  matters  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Nations 
Affairs,  during  the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

The  considerations  that  led  to  the  United  States  taking  the  initiative  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Committee  at  Brussels  in  late  1951  are  even  more  valid  today.  Since 
World  War  II  United  States  foreign  policy  has  been  directed  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stable  political  and  economic  conditions  in  Western  Europe  along] 
with  the  development  of  military  strength  sufficient  to  meet  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  inherent  relationship  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of 
excess  population  and  the  influx  of  refugees  to  the  attainment  of  this  goal  was 
early  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government,  including  the  Congress,  and 
by  the  other  governments  of  the  free  world.  *  *  *  The  problems  stemming 
from  excess  population  and  the  influx  of  refugees  from  Soviet  domination  have 
grave  economic  and  political  significance.  They  are  of  deep  concern  not  only 
to  member  governments  of  the  Migration  Committee  but  to  the  member  gov¬ 
ernments  of  NATO  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  to  other  governments  of 
the  Western  World.  The  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  promoting  inter¬ 
governmental  action  to  alleviate  these  problems  has  been  warmly  welcomed  and 
widely  supported  by  these  organizations  and  governments  (hearings,  pp.  1143- 
1144). 
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Summary  of  ICEM  movement  of  migrants 


From — 

Number  of  migrants 

To— 

Number  of  migrants 

Actual, 

calendar 

1952 

(Feb.  1  to 
Dec.  31) 

Estimate, 

calendar 

1953 

Estimate, 

calendar 

1954 

Actual, 

calendar 

1952 

(Feb.  1  to 
Dec.  31) 

Estimate, 

calendar 

1953 

Estimate, 

calendar 

1954 

Austria . ..  - 

Germany _  .. 

Greece. .. . . 

Italy  and  Trieste... 

Netherlands.. . 

Others . . 

Total . 

11, 012 

38, 276 
495 
12,  278 
10,052 
5,513 

13, 000 

42,800 
5,000 
44,  700 
9,700 
4,800 

15,  200 

50. 000 
5,700 
53,  000 
10,  400 
5,  800 

/Australia. . 

(New  Zealand 

Canada . . 

Argentina _  . 

Brazil _  .  . 

Other  Latin  America 
United  States.  .  ... 
Others . . 

Total _ 

15, 486 
397 
8,  853 

9,797 
2,812 
i  38, 102 
2,  179 

}  26,600 

18,  700 
20.  000 
23,  000 
16, 000 
12,  500 
3,200 

31,  200 

23.  200 
28, 000 
23.  500 
17,  000 
12,  500 
4,  eoo 

77, 626 

120, 000 

140.  000 

77,  626 

120, 000 

140, 000 

1  Represents  ethnic  Germans  and  displaced  persons  from  Germany  and  Austria  entering  the  United 
States  imder  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


|  Comparative  budget  estimates,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 


Actual,  cal¬ 
endar  1952 

Estimate, 

calendar 

1953 

Estimate, 
calendar 
1954  i 

$2, 359, 060 
25,  288, 027 

$2, 147, 000 
34, 608, 475 

$2, 400, 000 
38, 000, 000 

2.  Operations _ _ _ _ ___ 

Total _ _ _  _ 

27, 647, 087 

36, 755, 475 

40, 400, 000 

1  Estimates  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  committee. 


Status  of  fiscal  year  1953  funds  for  ICEM 


Appropriated _  $9,  240,  500 

Unobligated  as  of  Mar.  31,  1953 _  0 

Unexpended  as  of  Mar.  31,  1953 _  6,  930,  375 

Unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1953 _  0 

Unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1953 _  4,  620,  250 


The  amount  appropriated  for  ICEM  in  fiscal  year  1953  is  to  cover 
the  United  States  contribution  for  calendar  year  1953.  Since  the 
United  States  contribution  is  normally  paid  in  quarterly  installments, 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  appropriation, 
|  i.  e.,  $4,620,250,  will  be  expended  by  June  30,  1953. 

The  $4,620,250  carryover  will  be  used  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarterly  United  States  payments  to  ICEM  in  calendar  year  1953. 

B.  MULTILATERAL  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  (SEC.  602) 

Section  602  of  the  bill  provides  an  authorization  of  $13,750,000  for 
contributions  under  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Nations  ($12,750,000)  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  ($1  million).  The  sums  provided  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  participation  in  technical  cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  these  two  multilateral  organizations  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  bilateral  program  of  technical 
cooperation. 
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1.  United  Nations 

In  recognition  of  the  special  experience  and  technical  competence  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  the  United  States 
joined  with  54  other  governments  in  making  voluntary  contributions 
to  a  special  technical-assistance  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas.  Because  of  the  special  nature  of  this  program,  it 
was  felt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  contributions  woidd  have  to 
come  from  the  so-called  developed  countries  than  is  true  in  the  regular 
programs.  In  recognition  of  the  important  role  which  this  program 
plays  in  economic-development  activities,  the  United  States  has 
supported  it  by  contributing  approximately  60  percent  of  total  funds 
pledged. 

The  program  of  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1950,  and  now  has  almost  1,200  experts  working  in  approxi¬ 
mately  70  countries  and  territories.  Over  1,500  requests  for  technical 
assistance  have  been  received;  700  agreements  have  been  signed  by 
participating  agencies  and  recipient  governments.  Almost  1,200  f el-  ( 
lows  are  receiving  professional  training.  Sixty-seven  governments 
have  pledged  over  $21  million  in  support  of  the  program  for  calendar 
year  1953.  This  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  the  first  fi¬ 
nancial  period  of  the  program,  when  55  governments  contributed 
approximately  $20  million  for  an  18-month  period.  The  United 
Nations  program  is  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  special¬ 
ized  agencies:  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization;  International  Labor  Organization;  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization;  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization;  International  Telecommunication  Union;  and 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary- 
Fund  cooperate  in  the  program,  although  they  do  not  receive  alloca¬ 
tions  from  the  United  Nations  special  account  from  which  the  program 
is  financed.  The  activities  of  these  agencies  are  coordinated  by  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board,  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
participating  agencies,  with  an  executive  chairman  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Board  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  are  responsible  to  an  intergovernmental  body,  the  Technical 
Assistance  Committee,  composed  of  the  18  governments  on  the  U.  N.  I 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  including  the  United  States. 

2.  Organization  oj  American  States 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Program  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  was  established  by  resolution  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  on  April  10,  1950.  The  program  which 
began  operations  in  January  1951  consists  entirely  of  regional  projects. 

It  is  directed  toward  technical  education  and  provides  training,  in¬ 
structions,  and  technical  advice  at  regional  training  centers  and 
educational  institutions.  The  program  for  1953  contains  11  projects, 

6  of  which  are  continued  from  1952.  The  latter  projects  are  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  extension  services,  cooperatives,  housing,  child  welfare, 
economic  and  financial  statistics,  and  animal  husbandry,  the  last  a 
research,  diagnostic  service,  and  demonstration  and  training  center  in 
hoof-and-mouth  disease.  The  5  new  projects  to  be  undertaken  in 
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1953  also  include  city  planning,  evaluation  of  natural  resources,  and 
teacher  training.  The  program  for  1954  will  be  approved  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  late  in  1953. 

Nineteen  governments  pledged  $1,279,001  to  the  program  for 
calendar  year  1951.  Pledges  by  18  governments  for  calendar  year 
1952  total  $1,199,397.  Pledges  for  1953  now  total  $1,215,653  and 
additional  pledges  are  expected.  The  United  States  has  pi  edged 
$1  million  each  year  with  the  proviso  that  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  not  exceed  70  percent  of  total  contributions.  In  addition  to  the 
pledges  and  contributions  referred  to,  substantial  contributions  have 
been  made  by  host  governments  in  connection  with  the  expenses  of 
projects  already  in  operation.  These  contributions  are  estimated  at 
approximately  $200,000  annually  in  services  and  supplies  and  at 
about  $2  million  in  lands,  facilities,  and  buildings. 

The  United  States  contribution  to  the  Technical  Cooperation  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  for  the  calendar  year 
,  1954  will  permit  the  continuation  of  the  program  at  approximately 
^  its  current  operating  rate. 

8.  Advantages  of  multilateral  approach 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  multilateral  approach  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  bilateral  assistance  because  (1)  the  recruitment  of  experts  from 
many  different  countries  lessens  the  drain  on  United  States  manpower 
in  fields  in  which  United  States  experts  may  be  in  short  supply;  (2) 
certain  regional  problems  of  economic  development  lend  themselves 
particularly  to  handling  by  a  regional  organization;  (3)  because  of 
political  implications  a  country  may  prefer  to  request  assistance  from 
an  international  organization  of  which  it  is  an  equal  member  rather 
than  from  a  particular  foreign  government;  (4)  the  international 
approach  has  great  psychological  value  for  the  free  world  by  uniting 
the  underdeveloped  and  the  developed  countries  in  a  cooperative 
effort;  (5)  participation  in  an  international  program  to  which  other 
governments  also  contribute  is  economical  for  the  United  States. 


United  States  contributions  to  multilateral  programs — Comparative  summary  of 
United  States  obligations  by  geographic  region 


Actual 
fiscal  year 
1952 

Already 

appropri¬ 

ated 

Estimate 
fiscal  year 
1953, 
pending 

Total 

Estimate 
fiscal  year 
1954 

'United  Nations: 

Europe _  _  _ _ _ 

Near  East  and  Africa _  _ 

Asia  and  the  Pacific _  _ 

Latin  America _  _  ... 

Organization  of  American  States:  Latin 

$342, 000 

3,  744,  000 

4,  914,  000 
2,  400,  000 

$651,333 

2,  560,  000 
2,  720,  000 
2,  240, 000 

$365, 812 

1, 440,  000 

1,  530,  000 
1,260,000 

$1,017, 145 
4, 000, 000 
4,  250,  000 
3,  500,  000 

$1, 000, 000 
4.  000, 000 
4,  250,  000 
3,  500,  000 

11,  400,000 

930, 000 

8, 171,  333 

1. 000, 000 

4,  595, 812 

12,  767, 145 

1,  000,  000 

12, 750, 000 

1, 000, 000 

Total . .  .  . . 

12, 330, 000 

9, 171, 333 

4,  595,  812 

13,  767, 145 

13,  750, 000 
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C.  CHILDREN’S  WELFARE  (SEC.  603) 

Section  bOS'authorizes  $9  million  for  contributions  during  calendar 
year  1954  for  continued  United  States  support  of  international 
children’s  welfare  work.  The  United  Nations  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  (UNICEF)  was  established  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  December  1946  to  help  relieve  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  children  throughout  the  world,  resulting  from  the  devastation  of 
the  war. 

1 .  Shift  from  emergency  relief 

During  its  first  4  years  the  fund’s  resources  were  devoted  largely 
to  meeting  the  emergency  needs  of  children  in  Europe  for  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  attention.  By  the  end  of  1950  UNICEF  had 
provided  approximately  $113,425,000  in  aid  to  children.  Of  this 
amount,  78  percent  was  for  this  emergency  relief.  With  respect  to 
geographic  distribution,  76  percent  went  to  Europe.  In  December 
1950  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  extend  UNICEF  for  3  more 
years,  through  December  31,  1953.  During  this  period,  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Congress,  the  program  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  the  emergency  mass  feeding  and  care  of  war  victims  in  Europe, 
to  assisting  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  in  the  development  of  local  maternity  and  child  welfare 
programs  with  lasting  benefits.  From  1951  through  March  1953  the 
fund  approved  approximately  $29,360,000  for  all  projects,  of  which 
68  percent  was  for  long-range  programs  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  departure  from  the  emergency  nature  of  the  program  was 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  United  States  representative  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Children’s  Fund,  and  also  head  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
in  her  testimony  before  the  committee  in  reply  to  the  questioning  of 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Vorys  on  this  point: 

Dr.  Eliot.  Mr.  Vorys,  I  am  glad  you  asked  those  specific  questions,  because  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  these 
countries  and  the  nature  of  the  supplies.  The  work  is  not  of  the  emergency 
character.  It  is  that  of  a  long-range  character.  The  type  of  work  that  is  being 
done  now  by  UNICEF  and  with  UNICEF  supplies  is  the  development  of  child- 
welfare  centers  in  communities  which  become  the  focal  point  for  the  programs  in 
behalf  of  mothers  and  children  in  those  communities  to  go  on  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  earlier  mass-feeding  campaigns  are  no  longer  in  operation.  When 
you  refer  to  emergency  situations,  at  the  present  time,  this  year,  the  moneys  that 
are  available  to  this  organization  are  being  spent  only  in  the  proportion  of  15  per¬ 
cent  for  emergency  activities.  I  would  like  to  show  you  this  chart  which  I  have 
had  drawn  up,  which  shows  the  emphasis  on  emergency  programs  prior  to  1950, 
and  then  following  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to  change  the  character 
of  the  work,  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  shifted  by  this  organization  to  long- 
range  program.  (Hearings,  p.  1176). 
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SHIFT  IN  UNICEF  AID  TO  LONG-RANGE  PROJECTS 

•  •  «  7  ■  *  .  ..  "  -  jt*  ,tt  •  *'  ,  ' 

PeP  cent  Distribution  of  UNICEF  Assistance  by  Type  of  Program 


1947.,  r  1950 


1951  7  March  1953 


20% 


Emergency  Situations 


Maternal  and 
Child  Welfare 


Mass  Health 
Campaigns 


Childs 

Nufritft- 


•  Approximately  half  was  in  connection  with  the  Palestine  Refugee  Program. 
No  further  allocations  are  to  be  made  by  UNICEF  for  this  program,  except 
with  certain  contributions  in  kind. 


1947  -  1950 


Europe 


1951  -  March  1953 


Africa 


4.7% 


Asia 


Latin 

America 


Europe 

15.  35% 

11.59% 

. 
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2.  United  States  contributions 

The  United  States  has  given  strong  support  and  leadership  to  the 
UNICEF  program  from  the  beginning.  The  date  the  United  States 
has  contributed  a  total  of  $87,416,667  to  the  fund.  Sixty-three  govern¬ 
ments  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  all  over  the  world 
have  also  made  substantial  contributions  to  enable  the  fund  to  carry 
out  its  program  of  aid  to  children.  The  total  funds  made  available  to 
UNICEF  have,  under  agreements  with  the  countries  receiving  aid, 
been  more  than  matched  by  the  recipient  countries  themselves. 

3.  Value  of  the  program 

As  a  result  of  these  combined  efforts,  UNICEF  has  become  an  out¬ 
standing  symbol  of  a  successful  United  Nations  activity.  To  millions 
of  persons,  many  in  remote  areas  of  the  world,  its  concrete  benefits  in 
feeding  and  clothing  children  and  protecting  them  from  disease,  have 
conveyed  the  real  meaning  of  international  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations  in  tangible  and  understandable  terms.  The  im-^ 
portance  of  such  aid  was  put  as  follows  by  the  Flon.  Walter  H.  Judd™ 
during  Dr.  Eliot’s  testimony: 

I  myself  believe  that  we  would  be  foolish,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  well-being 
of  our  country,  to  reduce  this  appropriation  in  view  of  the  amounts  we  are  spending 
for  other  purposes  and  the  propaganda  value  to  the  enemy  of  our  cutting  out  this 
appropriation.  It  is  the  program  where  we  are  getting  the  most  for  the  amount 
we  are  putting  in,  in  goodwill  and  value  received,  of  all  the  things  we  are  doing, 
in  my  judgment  (hearings,  p.  1180). 

J.  Future  status 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will  consider  the  future 
status  of  the  Children’s  Fund  this  fall,  at  which  time  it  will  determine 
the  nature  and  substance  of  any  new  international  children’s  welfare 
program  for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1954.  The  amount  of 
$9  million  authorised  for  calendar  year  1954  is  an  approximation  of 
the  average  amounts  which  the  United  States  has  contributed  to 
UNICEF  during  the  past  3  years,  or  which  have  been  authorized 
for  contribution. 

5.  Need  for  assistance 

Of  the  approximately  900  million  children  under  the  age  of  15  in  . 
the  world,  an  estimated  500  million  live  in  economically  under-  4 
developed  areas.  When  projects  now  underway  are  completed, 
approximately  60  million  children  will  have  been  reached  by  UNICEF 
in  69  countries  and  territories.  Many  governments,  with  UNICEF 
aid,  are  initiating  or  expanding  child  welfare  programs  of  their  own. 
Further  assistance  must  be  given  these  governments  if  their  initial 
efforts  are  to  culminate  in  the  development  of  effective  permanent 
programs  which  can  be  carried  on  without  outside  aid. 

D.  OCEAN  FREIGHT  (SEC.  604) 

Section  604  of  the  bill  authorizes  $825,000  for  use  in  paying  the 
ocean  freight  charges  on  supplies  shipped  by  voluntary  relief  agencies. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $1  million  in  the  executive  request. 
This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  excellent 
work  performed  by  the  agencies.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30, 
1953,  $256,000  of  unobligated  funds  will  be  available  for  use  during 
fiscal  1954.  That  amount  added  to  the  new  authorization  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  these  organizations  to  carry  on  their  work. 
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Congress  for  some  years  has  recognized  the  complementary  value  of 
voluntary  relief  to  governmental  programs  of  general  assistance. 
Voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Volun¬ 
tary  Foreign  Aid  are  reimbursed  by  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  for  the  cost  of  ocean  freight  on  supplies  shipped  to  Marshall  plan 
countries  or  to  countries  eligible  for  economic  and  technical  assistance. 
Reimbursements  for  the  past  5  years,  that  is  to  March  31,  1953,  have 
amounted  to  $7.9  million  for  the  transport  of  450  million  pounds  of 
food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  supplies  to  the  value  of  $138 
million.  These  were  distributed  by  agencies  representative  of  church 
labor,  civic  and  ethnic  interests  to  countries  which  provided  free 
customs  entry  and  interior  transport  to  points  of  consumption. 
Among  these  agencies  are  such  worthy  organizations  as  CARE, 
Inc.,  Church  World  Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  and  War  Relief  Services  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Counci].  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  are  much 
less  than  one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  5  years  ago.  The  estimates 
include  the  continued  support  of  programs  in  Western  Europe,  the 
greater  part  for  refugee  welfare,  and  for  expansion  to  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  dependent  upon  agreements  with  the  participating 
governments  providing  duty-free  entry  and  interio  ■  transport  of 
supplies.  Shipments  to  Korea  will  be  through  Army  facilities.  All 
subsidies  for  the  ocean  transport  of  gift  parcel  post  were  eliminated 
as  of  March  31,  1953. 

E.  UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY  (SEC.  605) 

In  December  1950,  6  months  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  established  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA).  Its  purpose 
was  to  provide  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea. 

During  hostilities  emergency  civilian  relief  has  been  a  responsibility 
primarily  of  the  unified  command;  UNKRA  has  devoted  its  efforts 
toward  rehabilitation.  By  agreement  between  the  unified  command 
and  UNKRA  the  latter  will  assume  responsibility  for  emergency 
civilian  relief  as  soon  after  a  cessation  of  hostilities  as  military  circum¬ 
stances  permit. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  $162.5  million  (65  percent)  of  the 
$250  million  program  undertaken  by  UNKRA.  Total  pledges  of  all 
governments  exceed  $205  million.  The  United  States  has  paid 
$50,750,000;  other  contributions  bring  the  total  payments  to  more 
than  $70  million. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  committee  states  succinctly  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes  appropriation  of  $7 1  million  for  fiscal  year 
1954;  and,  in  addition,  authorized  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army  to 
make  available  toward  the  United  States  contribution  to  UNKRA,  at  the  time 
when  UNKRA  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea, 
civilian  relief  supplies  in  the  Army  pipeline  to  Korea  of  a  value  not  to  exceed 
$40,750,000,  which  would  approximately  complete  the  payment  of  the  United 
States  pledge  of  $162.5  million  (hearings,  p.  1134). 

The  United  States  is  carrying  the  principal  share  of  the  military 
burden  in  Korea.  It  is  appropriate  that  other  nations  share  in  the 
work  of  relief  and  reconstruction  in  Korea.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  will  do  much  to  stimulate  other  nations  to  participate  in 
this  work. 
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The  committee  has  called  attention  to  the  overstaffing  of  UNKRA. 
There  are  262  employees  in  Korea,  25  in  Tokyo,  97  in  New  York,  16  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  total  of  410.  The  committee  learned  with 
satisfaction  that  the  head  of  UNKRA  has  been  changed,  and  is  now 
Lt.  Gen.  Jolm  B.  Coulter,  United  States  Army,  retired.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  will  overhaul  this  organization. 

The  United  States  Army  lias  spent  $712  million  for  relief  in  Korea 
since  World  War  II.  We  believe  that  relief  after  any  armistice  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  not  solely  by  the  United  States. 

Chapter  YII — Further  Changes  in  Existing  Mutual  Security 

Legislation 

A.  PACIFIC  PACT  (SEC.  701) 

Section  701  of  the  bill  incorporates  in  section  2  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  an  additional  statement  of  congressional  policy.  In 
recognition  of  the  global  nature  of  the  mutual  security  program  and  4 
the  importance  of  the  Far  East,  South  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area,  the  section  states  that  the  Congress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a 
Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  those  areas,  and  United  States 
participation  in  such  a  pact.  The  United  States  is  fighting,  together 
with  other  United  Nations  forces,  what  amounts  to  a  war  in  Korea. 

In  Indochina,  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
together  with  France,  have  been  waging  a  battle  to  keep  the  Viet- 
Minh  Communist  forces  from  taking  over  the  Associated  States. 

If  they  should  fall,  Thailand  and  Burma  would  be  in  extreme  danger; 
Malaya,  Singapore,  and  even  Indonesia  would  become  more  vulnerable 
to  the  Communist-power  drive;  and  Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan 
would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  action  which  they 
envisage  for  themselves  in  Asia.  An  Asiatic  Communist  empire 
holding  the  Indochinese-Malay  Peninsula  together  with  Indonesia — 
controlling  over  90  percent  of  the  world’s  natural  rubber  and  some 
60  percent  of  its  tin  and  dominating  the  great  shipping  lanes  of  the 
Pacific  and  containing  some  150  million  people — could  deal  powerful 
blows  to  the  economy  of  independent  countries.  Communism  would 
then  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  complete  its  perversion  of  the  politi-  4 
cal  and  social  revolution  that  is  spreading  through  Asia.  The  result¬ 
ant  world  of  fear  and  insecurity  would  indeed  be  a  tragic  one  in  which 
to  live. 

If  the  Far  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  Pacific  Ocean  area  states  are  to 
withstand  Communist  aggression,  it  vvill  be  necessary  to  unite  into  a 
solid  and  strong  cooperative  grouping.  It  is  the  purpose  of  section  701 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  a  pact  and  to  give  added  assurance 
of  the  deep  interest  of  the  United  States  in  those  areas. 

b.  transfers  of  funds  (sec.  702) 

Two  types  of  transfer  of  funds  are  provided  for  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act: 

(1)  Transferability  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  within  an  area 
between  funds  authorized  for  different  purposes  in  the  area  or  between 
countries  or  groups  of  countries  in  the  same  area.  The  largest 
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amounts  involved  in  this  type  of  transfer  occur  in  transfers  between 
military  and  defense  support  for  Europe. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  702  make  the  amendments  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  necessary  to  continue  the  existing  provisions 
relating  to  transfer  of  funds  in  effect  even  though  funds  are  not 
authorized  directly  in  this  bill,  pursuant  to  specified  titles  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  as  in  previous  years. 

(2)  Transferability  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  between  areas,  but 
only  for  the  same  type  of  assistance  as  the  funds  were  originally 
authorized  for. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  702  provides  for  retaining  the  present  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  transfer  between  areas  with  two  exceptions:  First,  un¬ 
expended  balances  are  no  longer  to  be  counted  in  determining  the 
funds  available  for  transfer;  second,  special  funds  for  areas  for  pur¬ 
poses  not  authorized  in  previous  legislation  are  not  brought  under 
the  transfer  provisions. 

C.  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  (SEC.  703) 

This  is  a  consolidated  carryover  provision.  It  continues  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1954,  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  and  permits  the  consolidation  as 
appropriate  of  these  funds  previously  appropriated  with  the  proper 
fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

D.  ESCAPEES  (SEC.  704) 

Section  704  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Iversten  amendment  to 
Asia,  as  well  as  Europe.  The  escapee  program  had  its  inception  under, 
the  authority  of  section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  On  March  22,  1952,  the  President  approved  the  use  of  funds 
to  provide  for  supplemental  care  and  assistance  in  resettlement  for 
certain  escapees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  who  had  been  granted 
asylum  in  Western  Europe.  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
authorized  a  total  of  $3,585,000  and  approximately  $2  million  in 
local  currency  for  this  purpose.  The  accomplishments  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  described  by  Mr.  Warren  in  these  words  during  his  tes- 
^  timony  before  the  committee : 

In  approximately  1  year  of  operation,  the  program  has  achieved  substantial 
results  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Government.  Activities  are  being  carried  on 
in  each  of  the  major  countries  of  first  asylum  benefiting  18,835  escapees.  Im¬ 
proved  facilities  of  initial  reception  have  been  provided  and  camps  and  living 
conditions  are  being  improved.  Food  and  clothing  are  being  furnished  to  sup¬ 
plement  that  provided  by  the  local  governments  and  by  voluntary  agencies. 
Medical  and  dental  services  are  provided  to  improve  the  health  of  escapees  and 
to  remove  disabilities,  which  prevent  resettlement.  Miscellaneous  small  amenities 
are  provided  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  escapees  who  have  fled  from  demoralizing 
conditions  and  who  face  an  uncertain  future.  Major  attention  is  devoted  to 
assisting  escapees  to  resettle  in  countries  where  they  can  achieve  self-dependence 
and  live  under  normal  conditions  in  a  free  society.  To  this  end,  vocational  and 
language  training  programs  are  undertaken  to  qualify  the  escapees  for  resettle¬ 
ment  and  counseling  and  visa  documentation  programs  are  provided  to  further 
process  escapees  for  resettlement.  All  escapees  are  screened  for  security  in 
cooperation  with  other  United  States  agencies  to  assure  that  all  persons  given 
assistance  are  bona  fide  anti-Communists  and  otherwise  qualify  for  United  States 
help.  Any  person  who  does  not  pass  the  security  screening  is  declared  ineligible 
for  aid  under  the  program.  The  program  also  contributes  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
moving  escapees  to  their  countries  of  resettlement. 
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As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  at  the  end  of  April  1953,  4,279  persons  had’been 
resettled  or  were  awaiting  immediate  transportation.  United  States  assistance 
in  these  activities  is  essential,  because,  although  the  local  governments  spend 
large  amounts  in  bearing  the  major  cost  of  caring  for  escapees,  the  governments 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  the  levels  of  assistance  necessary  to  meet  the 
political  and  psychological  problems  involved  (hearings,  pp.  1156-1157). 

Mr.  Warren  further  explained: 

These  benefits  to  those  who  have  escaped  do  not  and  are  not  designed  to 
encourage  additional  persons  to  flee  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  However, 
the  escapee  program  does  give  positive  evidence  of  the  announced  friendship 
and  concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of  the  Communist-dominated 
countries  and  offsets  Soviet  propaganda  efforts  to  the  contrary  (hearings,  p.  1157). 

The  escapee  program  proposes  for  fiscal  year  1954  to  expand  the 
present  European  program  and  to  initiate  limited  programs  in  the 
Near  and  Far  East  to  meet  needs  not  now  being  met.  The  total 
obligational  authority  required  is  $10,500,000,  which  includes- local 
currency  requirements  and  program  direction  costs.  Of  this  total, 
$2,500,000  of  local  currencies  can  be  utilized.  Continuation  of  the 
present  program  in  Europe,  Mr.  Warren  testified,  is  essential  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  continue  the  same  general  type  of  operation  now  being  carried 
on,  but  to  expand  somewhat  eligibility  under  the  program.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  eligibility  is  granted  to  recently  arrived  nationals  of  Russia,  the 
Baltic  States,  Poland,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria,  but  is  withheld  from  certain  groups  such  as  the  Greek 
ethnic  escapees  from  Rumania.  In  fiscal  year  1954  it  is  proposed  to 
expand  this  eligibility  to  such  groups  which  it  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  assist,  and  to  anti-Communist  escapees  from  Soviet  Central 
Asia  and  mainland  China. 

E.  AUTHORITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  KOREA  (SEC.  705) 

This  section  of  the  bill  makes  it  possible  for  the  President  to  use  up 
to  50  percent  of  funds  made  available  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  direct  economic  assistance 
to  Korea  should  circumstances  warrant  that  course  of  action. 

F.  PERSONNEL  CEILING  (SEC.  706  (A)) 

Overstaffing  at  home  and  abroad  of  agencies  connected  with  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  has  been  a  continuous  concern  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  missions  headed  by  the  Honorable  Lawrence  H.  Smith 
and  the  Honorable  Chester  E.  Merrow  as  well  as  that  undertaken  by 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton  have  been  critical  of  the  excessive 
number  of  personnel  connected  with  the  program,  particularly  admin¬ 
istrative  employees.  Other  Members  of  Congress  have  made  similar 
observations.  A  number  of  evaluation  team  reports,  representing 
the  judgment  of  men  outside  of  Government,  make  unfavorable 
references  to  the  large  staffs  in  some  countries. 

Last  year  the  committee  proposed,  and  the  Congress  accepted,  a 
provision  that  reduced  the  swollen  staff  administering  the  program. 
Section  706  (a)  imposes  a  further  reduction  on  civilian  administrative 
personnel.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  500  positions  will  be  cut  out 
by  this  section. 
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The  law  places  a  limit  on  military  personnel  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  program.  This  ceiling  is  retained.  An  exception  is  made  for 
new  military  assistance  programs.  These  may  include  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Spain,  Japan,  and  Germany,  to  defense  organizations  such 
as  the  European  Defense  Community,  and  increased  assistance  to 
Indochina. 

Our  concern  with  overstaffing  has  been  made  known  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  believe  that/the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  provided  for  in  the  pending  reorganization  plan, 
will  assure  further  reductions  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

G.  SPECIAL  USE  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  706  (B)) 

Under  this  section,  section  513  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is 
amended  in  two  respects.  The  limit  of  $100  millioh  for  emergency 
assistance  is  presently  applicable  under  that  section  to  funds  made 
l  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1953.  This  authority  is  extended  to 
f  funds  available  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  In  addition,  the  President  may  furnish  assistance  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  forms  and  conditions  of  assistance  required  by  the 
act,  when  the  President  finds  such  use  to  be  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

As  presently  enacted  section  513  (b)  permits  the  President,  for 
example,  to  give  assistance  to  a  country  without  getting  the  assurances 
required  by  section  511.  This  authority  is  now  broadened  to  cover 
other  possible  situations.  Not  more  than  $20  million  may  go  to  1 
country.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  must  be  administered  on  a 
country-by-country  basis.  Situations  might  arise  requiring  special 
expenditures  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  where  no  specific 
country  would  be  a  recipient. 

The  revision  continues  the  requirement  that  the  President  shall 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
making  any  such  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  the  legislation. 

H.  REPEAL  (SEC.  706(c)) 

^  Section  706  (c)  of  the  bill  repeals  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  relating  to  private  enterprise,  which  includes  provisions  to  dis¬ 
courage  cartels  and  to  encourage  the  free  labor  union  movement.  In 
view  of  the  President’s  State  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  2,  1953,  that  the  encouragement  of  private  American  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  will  be  a  major  concern  of  the  executive  branch,  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  retain  a  statement  of  congressional  policy  on 
the  same  subject,  which  had  originated  as  a  result  of  congressional 
dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of  emphasis  given  to  the  subject  previ¬ 
ously.  Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  section  115  (k)  of  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
which  carries  out  the  principles  of  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  516  has  been  retained.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  115  (k)  the  principles  and  objectives  of  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
of  course  remain  unaffected. 
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I.  GUARANTIES  (SEC.  706  (D)) 

1 .  Need,  for  broadened  coverage 

In  considering  the  need  for  broadening  the  coverage  of  investment 
guaranties  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  the  committee  had 
before  it  the  report  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
(Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits  New  York,  chairman,  Hon.  Donald  L.  Jack- 
son,  California,  Hon.  Karl  M.  LeCompte,  Iowa,  Hon.  Laurie  C. 
Battle,  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Burr  P.  Harrison,  Virginia),  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  Overseas  Private  Investment.  During  the  course 
of  its  hearings,  the  subcommittee  was  told  that  in  order  to  render 
the  guaranty  program  more  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  broaden 
the  types  of  risks  guaranteed,  to  widen  the  geographic  scope  of  the 
program,  and  to  increase  the  time  limit.  Officials  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  numerous  private  business  organizations  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  urged  the  adoption  of  amendments  to 
effect  these  changes.  The  bill  contains  three  provisions  broadening 
the  coverage,  substantially  as  recommended.  These  are  all  found  in 
chapter  VII  of  the  bill  and  will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  sectional 
order. 

The  progress  of  the  guaranty  program  in  the  under  developed  areas, 
particularly  in  Latin  America,  has,  in  general,  been  disappointing. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  broader  coverage  required  by  this  biff 
coupled  with  an  imaginative  and  realistic  approach  to  the  guaranty 
program  by  the  executive  branch  will  strengthen  the  role  of  guaranties 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  not  only  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
but  elsewhere  as  well. 

2.  Effect  of  section  706  ( d ) 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  all  of  the  countries  for  which  aid 
is  authorized  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  guaranty  program. 
Much  investor  interest  has  been  shown  in  countries  not  receiving  aid 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  lienee  ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  guaranty  program,  particularly  such  British  Commonwealth 
countries  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Section  706  (d)  now  permits 
countries  to  participate  in  guaranty  programs  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  such  programs.  As  explained  by 
Robert  B.  Eichholz,  General  Counsel  to  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  when  questioned  on  this  matter  by  the  committee: 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  might  have  in  mind  is  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  interest  American  enterprise  in  developing  in  Australia  coal  re¬ 
sources  which  would  give  the  Japanese  a  source  of  coal  other  than  from  their 
traditional  dependence  on  Manchurian  coal  (hearings,  p.  1273). 

J.  TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAM  (SEC.  706  (E)) 

Under  section  530  (a)  as  it  now  stands  items  which  are  contracted 
for  before  the  termination  date  must  be  transferred  to  the  recipient 
of  aid  within  a  12-month  liquidation  period  following  the  termination 
date,  and  no  authority  exists  for  obligating  funds  for  delivery  expenses 
after  that  time.  Long-lead  items  contracted  for  during  the  last  year 
of  the  program  cannot,  however,  be  completed  and  delivered  before  the- 
expiration  of  the  present  1-year  liquidation  period.  This  problem  is 
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presently  being  met  by  inserting  in  all  long-lead  item  contracts  a 
termination  clause,  but  these  contracts  tend  to  have  a  higher  price 
reflecting  the  increased  risk  to  the  contractor  and  they  subject  the 
United  States  to  the  risk  of  heavy  termination  payments. 

This  subsection  extends  the  12-month  liquidation  period  to  24 
months.  We  have  the  President’s  assurance  that  early  next  year  a 
new  framework  for  this  legislation  will  be  proposed.  (See  p.  2  of 
this  report.)  At  that  time  a  longer  extension  could  be  considered. 

Guaranties  authorized  by  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  may  be  issued  out  of  previously 
authorized  funds  during  the  liquidation  period,  since  the  average 
period  from  the  filing  of  a  guaranty  application  to  the  issuance  of  a 
guaranty  is  about  1  year. 

K.  UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS  (SEC.  706  (F) ) 

This  subsection  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  547  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  which  enables  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  to 
choose  between  the  procedures  and  authorities  provided  in  the  Act 
for  International  Development  and  in  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  administering 
economic  and  technical-assistance  programs  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  Thus  he  may  furnish  assistance  under  the  procedures 
laid  down  by  either  act.  He  may  establish  uniform  administrative 
arrangements,  including  personnel  practices. 

L.  USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY  (SEC.  706  (G)  ) 

This  subsection  of  the  bill  deals  with  several  problems  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953.  That  section  prohibits  the  expenditure  after  June  30,  1953, 
of  local  currencies  received  by  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
assistance  furnished  by  the  United  States  (such  as  10  percent  counter¬ 
part)  “except  as  may  be  provided  for  annually  in  appropriation  acts.” 
Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  1415,  the  executive  branch 
has  elected  to  include  in  annual  requests  to  the  Congress  for  dollar 
appropriations  the  value  in  dollars  of  the  local  currency  which  will  be 
needed  to  run  the  program  for  the  year.  Thus,  any  dollars  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  must  be  used  to  cover  both  the  dollar 
requirements  and  the  local-currency  requirements  of  the  program. 

Section  1415  therefore  means  that  although  10  percent  counterpart 
may  now  be  spent  for  operating  expenses,  including  expenses  of  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  as  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  direct; 
after  July  1  of  this  year  appropriated  dollars  must  be  used  to  purchase 
this  needed  local  currency,  either  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  in 
cases  in  which  sufficient  10  percent  counterpart  or  analgous  currency 
is  available,  or  from  a  foreign  country  in  other  cases. 

Subsection  706  (g)  of  the  bill  makes  several  changes  to  implement 
section  1415.  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  521  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  is  struck  out  because  it  provides  that  local  cur¬ 
rency  available  for  use  by  the  United  States  may  be  spent  without 
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reimbursement  to  the  Treasury.  Further,  a  new  section  is  added  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  which — 

1.  States  that  the  amount  to  be  authorized  includes  local- 
currency  requirements,  for  both  administrative  and  program 
expenses,  valued  at  $98,396,000  for  fiscal  1954. 

2.  Provides  that  any  amounts  appropriated  for  the  program 
may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies. 

3.  Provides  that  obligations  incurred  in  local  currencies  before 
the  effective  date  of  section  1415,  July  1,  1953,  may  be  liquidated 
without  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury. 

M.  NEAR  EAST  REFUGEES  (SEC.  706  (H)) 

Section  706  (li)  incorporates  substantially  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
5248  (a  bill  to  alleviate  the  Arab  refugee  problem  in  the  Near  East), 
introduced  for  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  by  the 
chairman,  Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton.  The  section  deals  with  the 
tragic  situation  of  the  homeless  refugees  in  the  Near  East.  The  area 
is  characterized  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  displaced  people.  While 
their  plight  has  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  local  governments,  inter¬ 
national  agencies,  and  the  United  States,  it  still  constitutes  the  most 
critical  problem  in  the  area.  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen  gave  the 
committee  a  review  of  the  major  problems  observed  by  them  in  the 
area  during  their  recent  visit  there  and  stressed  the  vital  necessity  for 
finding  a  solution  to  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near  East.  Section 
706  (h)  places  on  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  a  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  matter.  He  is  required  to  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  to  report  the  results  of  this  survey  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  together  with 
recommendations  for  seeking  a  solution.  The  section  further  requires 
that  the  Director  shall  give  especial  consideration  to  a  program  to 
utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  the  refugees  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  area.  Such  a  program  will  have  a  positive  and  constructive 
effect.  Its  aim  is  to  raise  the  economic  and  social  standards  of  the 
area  to  regain  for  them  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  their  success¬ 
ful  effort. 

In  carrying  out  his  duties,  the  Director  must  consult  with  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  keep 
both  committees  informed  on  the  implementation  of  his  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

The  impulse  behind  the  section  is  simple.  It  is  the  need  for  action 
instead  of  a  standstill  policy. 

N.  EXCESS  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  707  (A)) 

This  provision  increases  the  limit  on  the  furnishing  of  United  States 
excess  military  equipment  by  $200  million.  This  is  not  authorization 
for  the  expenditure  of  United  States  funds  but  merely  the  transfer  of 
items  already  on  hand  for  which  the  United  States  has  no  further  use. 

The  Congress  was  originally  concerned  with  the  problem  of  furnish¬ 
ing  excess  equipment  under  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Program 
because  of  the  possibility  that  we  might  declare  all  or  a  good  part  of 
our  military  stocks  to  be  excess  and  thereby  dissipate  a  large  part  of 
our  military  resources.  Accordingly,  the  Congress  placed  a  ceiling 
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of  $450  million  as  the  total  amount  of  excess  equipment  and  materials 
which  might  be  furnished.  This  figure  has  been  increased  from  year 
to  year  and  as  of  today  stands  at  $1,200  million. 

The  programed  excess  stood,  as  of  February  28,  1953,  including 
both  grant  aid  and  reimbursable  aid,  at  $1,044  million;  of  this  total, 
the  Army  had  programed  $350  million,  the  Navy  $515  million,  and 
the  Air  Force  $179  million.  Estimated  requirements  through  the 
fiscal  year  1954  bring  the  figure  to  $1,181  million.  The  total  pro¬ 
gramed  and  projected  excess  figure  is  $19  million  below  the  statutory 
ceiling.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  United  States 
Government  may  enter  into  projects  and  activities  in  the  Far  East 
which  would  require  the  large-scale  furnishing  of  excess.  For  example, 
there  are  bills  pending  before  the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  end. 
It  is  therefore,  felt  desirable  to  have  a  cushion  in  the  event  that  such 
activities  materialize  and  in  the  event  that  they  are  brought  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

O.  SALES  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  707  (b)) 

Section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  authori  es  the 
United  States  to  sell  military  equipment  (reimbursable  aid)  to  nations, 
the  ability  of  which  to  defend  themselves  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  under  existing  law  terminates 
June  30,  1954.  In  the  meantime,  many  governments  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  complex  military  equipment  from  the  United  States  for 
which  parts  and  maintenance  equipment  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  is  to  give  assurance  to  such  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  United  States  will  be  authorised  to  sell  such  items  after 
the  termination  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

P.  DEPENDABLE  UNDERTAKING  PROCEDURE  (SEC.  707  (C)) 

This  subsection  merely  extends  the  existing  authorization  for  the 
United  States  to  sell  military  equipment  (reimbursable  aid)  under  a 
“dependable  undertaking”  of  the  buying  nation  to  pay  for  such  equip¬ 
ment  to  include  international  military  organizations  and  headquarters 
in  addition  to  nations. 

Q.  LOANS  OF  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  707  (D)) 

This  amends  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  to  make  clear  that 
loans  of  equipment  to  other  nations  are  authorised  for  test  and  study 
purposes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  indicated  that  such  loans  shall  be 
solely  for  test  and  study  purposes  for  designated  periods  and  in  limited 
quantities. 

R.  TERM  OF  GUARANTIES  (SEC.  708  (A)) 

D.  A.  FitzGerald,  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  pointed  out  a  time-factor  weak¬ 
ness  in  existing  guaranty  legislation: 

The  present  legislation  provides  that  the  duration  of  the  guaranties  themselves 
cannot  run  beyond  April  2,  1962.  In  some  instances  we  have  had  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  investors  for  more  forward  coverage.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  go  as  far  as  25  years  from  the  date  of  issuance,  rather 
than  put  a  specific  date  of  April  2,  1962,  or  any  other  specific  date  in  the  legislation. 
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Section  708  (a)  amends  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  remaining  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  by  providing  that  “guaranties 
shall  be  limited  to  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance.”  This  takes  the  place  of  the  old  provision  in  the  ECA  Act 
which  provides  that  “guaranties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  four¬ 
teen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”.  (“This  Act” 
refers  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  “the  date  of  enactment” 
being  April  3,  1948.) 

S.  GUARANTIES  (SEC.  708  (B)) 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  testified  that  discussions  with  guaranty 
applicants  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  complete  coverage  of  the 
risks  of  war,  revolution,  and  civil  disorder.  Further,  MSA  has  been 
advised  by  a  number  of  private  individuals  and  groups  that  the  risks 
of  war  and  revolution  are  important  deterrents,  and  must  be  among 
the  insurable  risks  in  an  effective  system  against  risks  peculiar  to 
foreign  investment  (e.  g.,  MSA  Advisory  Committee  on  Guaranty^ 
Policy,  chaired  by  Thomas  H.  McKittrick,  senior  vice  president, * 
Chase  National  Bank;  recommendations  to  TCA  by  August  Maffry, 
vice  president,  Irving  Trust  Co.) .  To  this  end,  section  708  (b)  amends 
section  111  (b)  (3)  (v)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  by  providing 
that  the  guaranty  shall  cover,  in  addition  to  the  present  coverage  of 
the  risks  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  and  inconvertibility  of  cur¬ 
rency,  the  risks  of  war,  revolution,  or  civil  disorder. 

T.  COUNTERPART  LOANS  (SEC.  708  (C)) 

This  subsection  deals  with  two  problems  which  have  arisen  under 
the  proviso  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
enacted  last  year  which  requires  the  redeposit  in  the  main  counterpart 
account  of  funds  received  in  repayment  of  loans  in  counterpart 
currencies.  Since  the  repayments  of  counterpart  loans  must  be  made 
to  the  main  counterpart  account  itself,  this  makes  it  difficidt  to  set  up 
an  effective  lending  institution  for  counterpart.  The  proposed  change 
permits  repayment  to  a  lending  institution  but  retains  United  States 
control  over  further  use  of  the  funds.  The  second  change  proposed 
would  make  it  clear  that  United  States  control  over  counterpart-loan  A 
repayments  will  not  continue  after  assistance  to  the  foreign  country  is^ 
terminated. 

U.  USE  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY  (SEC.  708  (D)) 

This  subsection  continues  the  authority  contained  in  section  115  (h) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  for  “appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946”  to  use  local  currency  (counter¬ 
part)  funds  for  their  expenses  outside  the  United  States. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  Amended 

AN  ACT  To  maintain  the  security  and  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations  in  the  interest  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951”. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  *  *  * 

(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation,  military 
integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of  building  strength, 
establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe. 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance, 
of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  section  503  of  this 
Act,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in  the  case  of  amounts  available 
pursuant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following 
organizations:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B)  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the  organization  which  may  evolve  from  current 
international  discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.  The 
Congress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  common  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
South  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  the  participation  therein  of  the  United 
States. 

^  TITLE  I— EUROPE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  freedom  of  Europe  through  assistance 
which  will  further  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the  countries 
of  the  area  so  that  they  may  meet  their  responsibilities  for  defense,  and  to  further 
encourage  the  economic  unification  and  the  political  federation  of  Europe,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies  and  purpose  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $5,028,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  for  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
for  Spain,  and  for  any  country  of  Europe  (other  than  a  country  covered  by 
another  title  of  this  Act),  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  is  important  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives),  and  not  to 
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exceed  $100,000,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  selected  persons  who  are 
residing  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany 
and  Austria  or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of 
Asia,  and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  form 
such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  it  is  [similarly] 
determined  by  the  President  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  [and]  or  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  through  assistance  to  any  of  the  countries  covered  by  this 
paragraph  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30, 
1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  para¬ 
graph.  Section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1579),  is  hereby  repealed.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$3,415,614,750,  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to 
countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition 
pended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  thi* 
paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby 
authorized. 

(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1,282,433,000  to  provide  assistance  to  any 
country  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  to  any  other  country 
covered  by  section  503  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  [granted 
pursuant  to]  made  available  under  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between  appro¬ 
priations  [granted  pursuant  to]  made  available  under  either  paragraph  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a) :  Provided,  That  the  amount  herein  authorized  to  be  transferred  shall  be 
deter '  ined  without  reference  to  any  balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued 
available  pursuant  to  [this  section]  section  51+6  of  this  Act :  Provided  further,  That, 
whenever  the  President  makes  any  such  deter  mination,  be  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  theQ 
fiscal  year  1951+,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  transfer  v 
of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French  forces  for 
the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

TITLE  II— NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

Sec.  202.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  any  country  of 
the  Near  East  area  (other  than  those  covered  by  section  201)  and  may  utilize 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  (excluding  balances 
of  prior  appropriations  continued  available)  [pursuant  to]  under  section  201  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  only  upon  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  President  that  (1)  the  strategic  location  of  the  recipient  country 
makes  it  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  Near  East  area.  (2)  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  free  nations,  and  (3)  the 
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immediately  increased  ability  of  the  recipient  country  to  defend  itself  is  important 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

******* 

[Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $60,003,250  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine  refu¬ 
gees,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $70,228,000  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in 
Israel,  during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  mav  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  203.] 

Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area,  and  for  other  types  of 
economic  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
rnrea.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (64  Stat. 
J04;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  III— ASIA  AND  PACIFIC 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  area  covered  in  section  301  of  this  Act  [(but  not  including  the  Republic 
of  Korea)],  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $237,500,000  for  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  those  portions  of  such  area  which  the  President  deems  to  be  not  under 
Communist  control.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1557).  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  made  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547), 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $202,778,250,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  not  to 
exceed  $118,634,250  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress) ;  and  in  addition  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India  and  Pakistan,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$94,400,000  to.be  used,  on  such  terms  and.  conditions  as  he  may  specify  (which  shall 
include  conditions  and  assurances  to  enable  the  countries  designated  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion  to  make  greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with 
each  other),  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  such  countries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political 
stability  therein.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expendit  ure  of  funds  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

[b]  (c)  The  third  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  “and  of  Korea”  after  “selected  citizens  of  China”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein.  Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued  available  until 
expended. 
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Sec.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  established  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  1,  1950,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000.  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations 
heretofore  made,  and  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  assistance  to  Korea 
under  authority  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1543,  1551,  1552),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  this  section.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed 
[$67,500,000]  $40,750,000  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand 
or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should 
be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The 
value  of  goods  and  services  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  section  may,  when  determined^! 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  be  transferred  to  and* 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  302  (a).  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $71 ,000,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  ( including  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds )  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required  by  and  are  made  available  to, 
or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  such  Associated  States. 
******* 

TITLE  V— ORGANIZATION  AND  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
******* 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  504.  (a)  *  *  * 

******* 

[(d)  On  and  after  January  1,  1952,  the  number  of  United  States  citizens  a 
employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall  be  at  least  10  per  centum  less^ 
than  the  number  employed  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  on 
August  31,  1951:  Provided,  That  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause 
studies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That,  ninety  (Jays  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the 
administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act, 
and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at 
least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952, 
except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel: 
Provided  further,  That  after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be 
effected  in  each  agency,  the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employees  shall 
be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned.] 

(d)  (1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1954,  the  number  of  United  States  citizens 
employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall  be  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than  the 
number  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  June  30,  1953. 
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(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number 
of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5 
per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for 
such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair, 
rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

(3)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number 
of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or 
allowances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act, 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Defence  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  on  January  31,  1953,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling, 
crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

\  (4)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency 
funder  paragraph  (3),  the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employee  shall  be 
retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

(5)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause  studies  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are 
feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( 6 )  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of  military  personnel  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

( A )  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs  in  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged  before 
July  1,  1953, 

(13)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs  for  any  countries  in 
which  no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

( C )  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs  for  international  organi¬ 
zations  and  headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953. 

•  •••••• 

SPECIAL  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  [not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  any  title  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds 
made  available  under  any  other  title  of  this  Act  in  order  to  furnish,  to  a  different 
area,  assistance  of  the  kind  for  which  such  funds  were  available  before  transfer.] 
)iunds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (1),  201,  301,  and  401  may  be  transferred 
' among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that  section;  and  funds  made  available 
under  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among  such 
sections ,  except  thatn  ot  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under  any 
such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
consolidated  with  the  funds  available  under  the  section  to  which  they  are  transferred. 
The  determination  of  amounts  authorized  to  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  without  reference  to  any  balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued  available 
pursuant  to  section  540  of  this  Act.  Whenever  the  President  makes  any  such 
determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  funds  available  for  military  purposes,  he  shall  also 
forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  [the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952]  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may 
be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  [or  supplied  without  regard  to  any 
conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained  in  this  Act]  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President, 
to  be  expended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such 
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Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  making  any  such  determination. 

******* 

[encouragement  of  free  enterprise 

[Sec.  516.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  (1)  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to,  and 
provide  the  incentives  for,  a  steadily  increased  participation  of  free  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  developing  the  resources  of  foreign  countries  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  this  Act,  (2)  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act,  to  discourage  the  cartel  and 
monopolistic  business  practices  prevailing  in  certain  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act  which  result  in  restricting  production  and  increasing  prices,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  where  suitable  competition  and  productivity,  and  (3)  to  encourage  where 
suitable  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  free  labor  union  movements 
as  the  collective  bargaining  agencies  of  labor  within  such  countries. 

[(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the  Mutual  Security^ 
Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business  groups  and  governmental  agencies  to® 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  participation  by  private  * 
capital  in  the  guaranty  program  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such 
participation,  including  programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development. 

[(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and 
agencies  (including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development), 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign  and  local, 
to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and  means  whereby  those  im¬ 
pediments  can  be  removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

[(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerned  with  private  investment  abroad,  and  taking  into  account 
the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  trade,  or  other 
temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries 
participating  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

[(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  taking  into  account  the 
study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
encourage  and  facilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial  groups  or 
agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and  shall,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  find 
and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and 
development  in  underdeveloped  areas.  a 

[(f)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act  shall  include  detailed^ 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.  J 

******* 

GUARANTIES 

Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
making  guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  in  any  [area  in  which  assistance  is  authorized  by  this  Act]  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  this  Act. 

administrative  expenses 

Sec.  521.  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  expended  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or 
for  payment  of  taxes.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  cairying  out  the  purposes  of  all  of  the  titles  of  this  Act,  including 
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expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation,  n  international  security  organ¬ 
izations  and  expenses  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  programs  authorized 
under  the  Act  for  International  Development.  [Any  currency  of  any  nation 
received  by  the  United  States  for  its  own  use  in  connection  with  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States  may  be  used  by  any  agency  of  the  Government 
without  reimbursement  from  any  appropriation  for  the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.]  Funds  made 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  may,  as  authorized  in  subsection  1 14  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1512  (h)),  be  transferred  by  the  President 
to  any  department  or  agency  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
******* 

EXPIRATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1954,  or  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  before  such  date,  none  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  may  be  exercised;  except  that  during 
the  [twelve  months]  twenty-four  months  following  such  date  equipment,  materials, 
commodities,  and  services  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to, 
or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  had  been  authorized  prior  to  such  date,  may 
be  transferred  to  such  country,  and  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  during  such  [twelve-month]  twenty-four-month  period  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activities 
essential  to  such  transfer  and  shall  remain  available  during  such  period  for  the 
necessary  exlpenses  of  liquidating  operations  under  this  Act. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate  after  such  date,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  [twelve  months]  twenty-four  months  following  such 
date,  the  powers,  duties,  and  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  and  by  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  may  be  transferred  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidation  to  such  other  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  of  the 
Government  as  the  President  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant  funds,  records, 
property  and  personnel  may  be  transferred  to  the  departments,  agencies,  or 
establishments  to  which  the  related  functions  are  transferred. 

******* 

MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS 

Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from 
European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  $9,240,500  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the 
calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1951.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  CHARGES  ON  RELIEF  PACKAGES 

Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief 
supplies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agencv  of  the  Government  that  the 
President  may  designate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any 
country  eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,587,500  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $825,000  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
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AUTHORIZATION  of  appropriations 

Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authoiized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  ) 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,079,689,870  to  be  available  under  section  101  (a)  ( 1 ) 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe),  of  which  not  less  than  60  per  centum  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  ( C)  of  section  2  (b); 
$305,212,687  to  be  available  under  section  201  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa);  $1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301  (relating  to 
military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific);  and  $15,000,000  to  be  avail¬ 
able  under  section  401  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America). 

Sec.  541.  There  is  heieby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  riot  to  exceed  $200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe),  and  not 
to  exceed  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense 
support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the  National  Government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  riot  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special 
weapons  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this  Act  or  to  the  inter¬ 
national  organizations  referred  to  in  section  2  (b)  (yl)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall^A 
determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance  to  the  security  interest  of  th^\ 
United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  provided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  such  vi eapons,  the  President  shall  determine  (1)  that  the  recipient  is  adequately 
prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  that  such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting, 
or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notivithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

Sec.  548.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed.  $43,792,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa);  $72,- 
100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support, 
economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  and 
$24,342,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to  technical  assistance 
for  Latin  America). 

Sec.  544-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under 
section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  A 
international  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  condi-W 
tions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE 

Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  paragraph  of  title  III,  Mutual 
Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  .hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1954,  and  may  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same 
general  purpose  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act  for  assistance,  other 
than  military  assistance,  to  any  economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may 
be  used  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Where  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments,  including  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel, 
authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  authorized  by  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under 
either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  before  extending  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to 
countries  in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  International  Development 
■  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State . 

UNITED  STATES  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by  amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

(6)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authorization  contained  in  this  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  ( including 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  oivned  by  the  United  States ) .  Provided,  That 
such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  use,  without  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred  against 
such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953. 

Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  East  in 
particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the 
Near  East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days  after 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recommendations  for  seeking 
.a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and  recommendations,  especial  considera¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  to  a  program  which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these 
refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources  of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall  consult  with  the  Covnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
vn  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  keep  these  committees 
constantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  Amended 

AN  ACT  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  military  assistance  to  foreign  nations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949”. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  403.  (a)  *  *  * 

$  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  and  materials  may 
be  furnished  under  this  Act  or  may  hereafter  be  furnished  under  the  Act  of  May  22, 
1947,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such  limitation  shall  be 
increased  by  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  additional  $300,000,000, 
and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000,  and  after  June  30,  1953, 
by  an  additional  $200,000,000.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  worth  of 
any  excess  equipment  or  materials  means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  or  materials  owned  by  the 
furnishing  agency. 

******* 

Sec.  408.  (a)  *  *  * 

******* 

(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving  stand¬ 
ardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement  assistance 
without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to:  (A)  nations  eligible 
for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951; 
(B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense  and 
regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international  military  organization  or  headquarters 
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if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense  and  regional 
arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the 
United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are 
required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate 
self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures, 
and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state: 
Provided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President  shall  forth¬ 
with  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or 
services  are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (lj  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  .equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  within  sixty  days  thereafter^? 
The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  variou  * 
categories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the 
fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such 
equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  [such  nation]  such  nation,  or  international  military  organiza¬ 
tion  or  headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
■which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been 
paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  equipment, 
materials,  and  commodities  made  available  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  section  580  ( a )  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  ( relating 

to  expiration  of  program )  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  transfer,  or  procurement 
for  transfer,  under  this  subsection,  of  parts,  components,  and  equipment  required  for 
the  maintenance  or  repair  of  military  end  items  (as  referred  to  in  section  506  (c)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 )  previously  supplied  under  this  Act  or  the  MutualM 
Security  Act  of  1951.  * 

******* 

Sec.  411.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — ■ 

(a)  *  *  * 

******* 

(d)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel, 
or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of  equipment  for  designated  periods 
solely  for  test  and  study  purposes. 


Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  Amended 

NATURE  AND  METHOD  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  *  *  * 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade, 
subject  to  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that  all  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  procurement  are  within  approved  programs  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
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conditions  established  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  provide  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 

******* 

(3)  by  making,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects, 
including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises, 
approved  by  the  Administrator  and  the  participating  country  concerned  as 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title  (including  guaranties  of  investments  in 
enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such 
guaranties  made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000),  which  guaranties 
shall  [terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act]  be  limited  to  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance: 
Provided,  That — 

******  * 

(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  one  or  both  of 
the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies, 
or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any 
\  part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all 

'  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be  found  by 

the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation 
or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  participating  country  or  by 
reason  of  war,  revolution,  or  civil  disorder.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency 
credits,  asset,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of 
action  existing  in  connection  therewith. 
******* 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  UNDERTAKINGS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(b)  In  addition  to  continued  mutual  cooperation  of  the  participating  countries 
in  such  a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  title. 
Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such  country  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  shall,  where  applicable,  make  appropriate  provision,  among 
others,  for — 

******* 

(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country, 
,  in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on 
a  grant  basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be 
waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical 
information  or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (aj  (3)  of  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag 
vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  trans¬ 
portation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market  rates: 
Provided  further,  That  such  special  account,  together  with  the  unencumbered 
portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such  country  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people 
of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  section 
5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress) 
shall  be  used  in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization 
formed  by  two  or  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  for 
purposes  of  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation 
of  productive  activity  and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new 
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sources  of  wealth,  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  of  this  section,  or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  including  local  currency-  administrative  and  operating  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  incident  to  operations,  under  this  title:  Provided  further, 
That  the  use  of  such  special  account  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between 
such  country  and  the  Administrator,  who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  provided  for  in 
section  107  (a):  And  -provided  further,  That  any  unencumbered  balance 
remaining  in  such  account  upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country 
under  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as 
may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress,  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
The  Administrator  shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph 
to  make  agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  funds  deposited  in  the 
special  accounts  of  “participating  countries”  (as  defined  in  section  103  (a) 
hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving  assistance  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
equivalent  of  not  less  than  $500,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  military  production,  construction,  equipment,  and  materiel  in  such  coun-^ 
tries.  The  amount  to  be  devoted  from  each  such  special  account  for  such" 
use  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries 
concerned:  And  provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  special 
account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds  received  in  repayment 
of  such  loans  [shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account]  prior  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall 
have  been  agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency  account  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials  which 
are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
in  its  own  resources  or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
[including]  and,  without  regard  to  section  14-15  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act',  1953,  for  local  currency  requirements  of  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 
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83d  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  20 1 

H.  R.  5710 

[Report  No.  569] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  15, 1953 

Mr.  Chipereield  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

June  16, 1953 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1953”. 

5  Chapter  I— Military  Assistance 

6  Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 

7  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

8  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

9  “authorization  of  appropriations 

10  “Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
I 
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1  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 

2  exceed  $2,079,689,870  to  he  available  under  section  101 

3  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe), 

4  of  which  not  less  than  50  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 

5  only  for  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 

6  2  (b)  ;  $305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section  201  (re- 

7  lating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  ; 

8  $1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301  (relating 

9  to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  ; 

10  and  $15,000,000  to  be  available  under  section  401  (relating: 

11  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America) 

12  Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

13  Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 

71  (a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 

15  amended  by  adding  after  section  540  the  following  new 

16  section : 

17  “Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

1®  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 

19  exceed  $200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 

20  101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 

21  assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  to 

22  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to 

23  defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the 
21  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
25  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 
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(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  101  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be 
made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
transfer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  Prance  of  artillery,  am¬ 
munition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

(c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  303  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be 
made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
transfer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,- 
000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  (as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required 
by  and  are  made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of,  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  such 
Associated  States.” 
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1  Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

2  Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  — 

3  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 

4  by  adding  after  section  541  the  following  new  section: 

5  “Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

6  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 

7  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons 

8  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 

9  Act  or  to  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section 

10  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That, 

11  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President 

12  shall  determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance 

13  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in  further- 

14  ance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense 

15  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  provided  further, 

16  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the  President 

17  shall  determine  ( 1 )  that  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared 

18  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the 

19  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the 

20  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such 

21  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Mutual 

22  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  con- 

23  tained  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 

24  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limit- 

25  ing,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  542  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$43,792,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa)  ;  $72,100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support,  economic 
and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  Latin  America) .” 

Chapter  V — Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 
Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section  206 
(relating  to  refugees)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
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not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  lie  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be 
given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan. — Section  302  (re¬ 
lating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

“  (b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,- 
400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify  (which  shall  include  conditions  and  assurances  to 
enable  the  countries  designated  in  this  subsection  to  make 
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greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in 
cooperation  with  each  other) ,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  such  countries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and 
political  stability  therein.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  except  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  601.  Movement  of  Migrants —Section  534 
(relating  to  the  movement  of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion.” 

Sec.  602.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  543  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
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priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under  sec¬ 
tion  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.” 

Sec.  603.  Children’s  Welfare.— The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
544  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  he  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  604.  Ocean  Freight— Section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  shipments) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fofiowing  new  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency. — Section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean  relief) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 
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1  (a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 

2  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 

3  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000 

4  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 

5  Reconstruction  Agency.” 

6  (b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,500,000” 

7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40,750,000”. 

8  Chapter  VII — Further  Changes  in  Existing 

9  Mutual  Security  Legislation 

10  Sec.  701.  Pacific  Pact. — Section  2  (b)  of  the  Mutual 

11  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 

12  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Con- 

13  gress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with 

14  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  com- 

15  mon  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Ear  East,  South  Asia, 

16  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  the  participation  therein  of 

17  the  United  States.” 

18  Sec.  702.  Transfers  of  Funds. —  (a)  Section  101 

19  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 

20  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “granted  pursuant  to”  both 

21  times  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 

22  available  under”,  and  (2)  by  striking  “this  section”  out  of 
33  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  546 

24  of  this  Act”. 

25  (b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  “pursuant  to  section  201”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “under  section  201”. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  he  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (1), 
201,  301,  and  401  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that 
section;  and  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a) 
(2),  203,  302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among 
such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  funds  available  under  the  section  to  which 
they  are  transferred.  The  determination  of  amounts  author¬ 
ized  to  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
without  reference  to  any  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
continued  available  pursuant  to  section  546  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  703.  Unexpended  Balances. — The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  545  the  following  new  section: 
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“unexpended  balances 

“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  para¬ 
graph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1954,  and  may  he  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  704.  Escapees.— Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title 
I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (l)  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly” 
before  the  word  “determined”,  (2)  by  inserting  “or  any 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia” 
immediately  after  “Austria”  and  before  “and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  the  S’oviet  Union”,  and  (3)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”. 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  KorexY— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(but  not 
including  the  Kepublic  of  Korea)  ”, 
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Sec.  706.  Title  Y  (relating  to  organization  and"  general 
provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs. — Amend  section  504  (d) 
(relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1954,  the  number 
of  United  States  citizens  employed  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  shall  be  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  June  30,  1953. 

“(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  f  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the 
appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crat¬ 
ing,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 
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“(3)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  over¬ 
seas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Securit}^  Agency  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  the 
aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  on  January  31,  1953,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crat¬ 
ing,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“  (4)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction 
to  be  effected  in  each  agency  under  paragraph  (3),  the 
determination  as  to  which  individual  employee  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  shall  he  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

“  (5)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause 
studies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

“(6)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of 
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military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection: 

“(A)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged  before 
July  1,  1953, 

“(B)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were 
in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“(C)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters 
established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds.— Amend  section  513  (b) 
(relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
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such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(c)  Repeal. — Repeal  section  516. 

(d)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  520  (relating  to 
investment  guaranties)  to  read  as  follows: 

“guaranties 

“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  making 
guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of 

the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  511  of  this  Act.” 

(e)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section 
530  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program)  by  striking  out  “twelve  months”  and  “twelve- 
month”  wherever  appearing  therein,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  “twenty-four  months”  and  “twenty-four-month”, 

2  respectively. 

3  (f)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  after  section  546 

4  the  following  new  section: 

5  “underdeveloped  areas 

6  “Sec.  547.  .Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 

7  this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any 

8  economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 

9  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or 
10  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
ll  velopment.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including 

12  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  per- 

13  sonnel,  authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from 
those  authorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development, 

15  the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under 
10  either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that 
1^  before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries 
18  in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  Inter- 

20  national  Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director 

21  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

22  (g)  Use  of  Local  Currency. — 

23  (l)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 
21  521  ( relating  to  administrative  expenses ) . 

25  (2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following  new  section: 
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“united  states  use  of  foreign  currency 
“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  to  be  appropriated  are  authorized  to  be 
increased  by  amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States)  : 
Provided,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  use,  without  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 
against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

(h)  Near  East  Refugees —Add  after  section  548  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in 
general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey 
to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recommendations  foi* 
seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these 
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refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources  of  the  area, 
including  its  water  resources. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  consult  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  shall  keep  these  committees  constantly  and  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  before  the 
period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (re¬ 
lating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by 
an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Amend  section 
408  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“(4)  The  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  (relating  to  expiration  of  program) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  transfer,  or  procurement 
for  transfer,  under  this  subsection,  of  parts,  components,  and 
equipment  required  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  military 
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end  items  (as  referred  to  in  section  506  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951)  previously  supplied  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.” 

(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — Amend 
the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales 
of  military  equipment)  by  striking  out  “such  nation”  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “such  nation,  or  international  military 
organization  or  headquarters,”. 

(d)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d) 
(containing  definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service, 
repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 
equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  test  and 
study  purposes.” 

Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503- 
1519) ,  are  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Term  of  guaranties. — Amend  section  111  (b) 
(3)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by  striking  out  “which  guaran¬ 
ties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  j^ears  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “which  guaranties  shall  he  limited  to  terms  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance”. 
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(b)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  111  (b)  (3)  (v) 
(relating  to  guaranties)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “par¬ 
ticipating  country”  the  following:  “or  by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  civil  disorder”. 

(c)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso 

of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds) 

by  striking  out  “shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account”, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “prior  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only 
for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States”. 

(d)  Use  of  Local  Currency. — Amend  section  115 
(h)  by  striking  out  “including”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “and,  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for”. 
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written  “For  my  education.  David  Krohe, 
C-15  026  660,  1953.” 

So  I  would  say  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House : 

It  is  really  a  wonderful  thing  you  did, 
Dave,  when  you  sent  that  little  card  out 
into  the  air  to  those  of  us  who  passed 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  back  in  the  78th 
Congress.  It  put  a  song  in  my  heart 
that  I  am  going  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  “any  living”  Members  of  that  Con- 
'  gress  by  putting  this  into  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  so  they  will  all  have  it. 

Thanks  for  the  lift,  David  Krohe, 
C-15  026  660, 1953,  and  all  the  luck  in  the 
world  to  you. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
report,  which  was  not  filed  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  meet  during  general  de¬ 
bate  while  the  House  is  in  session  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  PRIVATE  INVESTORS  NEEDED 

(Mi*.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican  administration 
should  take  positive  steps  to  encourage 
small  private  investors  who,  for  the  past 
20  years,  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
Socialist  planners  who  brought  private 
investment  down  to  a  trickle  in  favor  of 
Government  investment  and  control  of 
American  industry. 

To  this  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax 
the  first  $1,000  of  dividend  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  taxpayer. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  to  some  extent 
the  double  taxation  of  dividends  which 
now  exist  under  the  Federal  income  tax 
laws.  Corporate  income  is  first  taxed 
when  earned  by  the  company.  This 
same  income -is  again  taxed  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  when  he  receives  it  in  the  form  of 
dividends.  This  double  taxation  of  divi¬ 
dends  results  in  a  net  effective  tax  rate 
on  dividend  income  of  individuals  which 
ranges  from  not  less  than  65  percent  to 
as  high  as  95  percent.  This  is  too  great 
a  burden  to  place  on  those  who  invest  in 
enterprises  in  America  and  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  investments. 

Because  of  the  $1,000  maximum,  this 
bill  will  particularly  relieve  the  burden 
of  double  taxation  from  small-share 
owners  who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
share  owners  in  the  United  States. 
About  76  percent  of  the  8,500,000  share 


owners  in  the  United  States  have  a  gross 
income  under  $10,000.  These  persons 
receive  an  average  of  about  $600  each  in 
dividend  income.  Larger  share  owners 
will  also  benefit  by  the  bill  but  not  to 
as  great  a  proportion  as  will  the  small- 
share  owners. 

The  proposed  change  would  encourage 
more  persons  to  own  corporate  stock 
and  encourage  a  wider  distribution  of 
ownership  of  private  corporations  in  the 
United  States.  A  wider  ownership  of 
corporate  stock  will  help  to  establish 
greater  stability  in  our  society  by  provid¬ 
ing  greater  security  and  independence 
to  more  people.  A  working  man  who 
also  has  an  interest  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  has  both  additional  in¬ 
come  to  supplement  his  earnings  and  a 
cushion  to  soften  the  adverse  effect  of 
loss  of  job  or  illness. 

Ideally,  our  society  would  be  much 
more  stable  if  each  family  had  income 
from  both  earnings  and  property  and 
were  not  solely  dependent  on  earnings. 
This  bill  encourages  a  development  in 
the  direction  of  this  ideal. 

From  Treasury  Department  figures,  I 
have  computed  that  the  reduction  of 
revenue  for  the  United  States  if  this  bill 
is  enacted  would  amount  to  only  $575 
million.  And  in  the  long  run  this 
amount  would  be  regained  and  probably 
surpassed  because  of  the  stimulation  to 
new  widespread  investment  which  would 
result. 


WASTE  OF  TRAINED  MANPOWER  IN 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  does  emphasize  a  problem  in 
which  I  have  been  very  much  interested, 
I  am  going  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  a  constituent 
in  my  district  today: 

While  there  is  much  discussion  on  reducing 
the  budget,  waste  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  service,  and  similar  problems,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  form  of 
waste  that  many  citizens  consider  inexcus¬ 
able — the  waste  of  trained  manpower.  At  a 
time  when  the  many  technical  companies  are 
begging  for  engineers  and  are  swamping  the 
current  group  of  graduates  with  offers  for 
jobs,  the  Army  is  ignoring  the  hundreds  that 
are  in  its  ranks.  Of  three  graduates  from 
engineering  school  whom  I  know,  one  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  clerk-typist  in  Japan,  a  second  is 
Military  Police,  and  a  third,  my  nephew,  is 
attending  leadership  school  after  having 
asked  repeatedly  for  something  in  his  line  of 
work. 

Since  I  know  my  nephew’s  qualifications, 
I  shall  explain  in  detail  why  I  think  the 
Army  could  use  him  to  a  better  advantage 
besides  the  infantry.  He  was  graduated 
from  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  Rolla,  Mo., 
in  1952  with  a  degree  in  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing.  After  working  6  months  as  a  chemist 

with  the  -  Oil  Co.,  he  was  called  into 

service.  He  had  several  years  of  National 
Guard  training  so  was  a  good  soldier  in  basic, 
receiving  the  trophy  for  being  the  outstand¬ 
ing  trainee  in  his  battery.  He  also  was  told 
that  his  score  on  the  intelligence  tests  given 
the  group  was  the  highest  in  the  battery,  not 
excluding  officers.  He  is  now  taking  an  8- 

week  leadership  course  at  Camp - .  He 

would  like  very  much  to  get  into  the  chem¬ 


ical  warfare  division  since  he  has  been  told 
by  men  in  that  group  that  there  is  a  need 
for  replacements.  However,  he  has  never 
received  any  encouragement  in  that  respect 
and  he  feels  that  the  chance  of  a  transfer 
is  very  remote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  only  wasting 
this  manpower  but  because  of  some  of 
the  regulations  and  laws  under  which 
we  are  laboring  we  are  failing  to  utilize 
the  services  of  many  people  because  of 
some  physical  defect.  I  think  we  should 
take  into  consideration  the  opportunity 
to  utilize  the  skills  of  many  people  who 
would  like  to  be  serving  their  country  but 
who  are  precluded  from  doing  so  because 
of  the  regulations  we  have. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  next  week  for  30  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  program 
and  following  any  special  orders  hereto¬ 
fore  entered. 


(Mr.  BURLESON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  reported 
out  the  1953-54  foreign-aid  bill.  I  as¬ 
sume  a  rule  is  being  requested  at  this 
time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  on 
the  mutual-security  measure,  I  offered  a 
motion  in  the  committee  to  postpone 
further  consideration  until  sometime  in 
the  fall  and  not  later  than  December  1 
of  this  year.  My  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  certain 
existing  conditions  around  the  world,  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  delay 
action  until  some  of  these  obvious  im¬ 
ponderables  could  be  more  nearly  deter¬ 
mined  than  at  present. 

Just  to  mention  a  few:  France  is  with¬ 
out  responsible  leadership  and  a  goodly 
part  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  author¬ 
ization  bill  will  go  to  France.  France’s 
position  in  southeast  Asia  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unstable  at  the  time  and  what  it 
may  be  in  the  next  few  months,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  what  happens  in  Korea,  is  not 
reasonably  predictable. 

A  settlement  in  Korea  will  likely  alter, 
and  radically  so,  the  entire  picture  in 
the  Far  East,  and  particularly  southeast 
Asia. 

There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  both  France  and  England  in  their 
colonial  possessions.  There  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  what  will  occur  in  the  great 
Middle  East. 

All  these  problems  and  conditions 
should  have  a  clearer  meaning  in  the 
reasonably  near  future.  Can  we  at  this 
time  act  with  reasonable  judgment  in 
view  of  all  these  uncertainties  at  this 
time? 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  all  these 
conditions  will  be  settled  in  the  near 
future,  but  I  do  believe  there  will  be  in¬ 
dications  on  which  more  intelligible  ac- 
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tion  can  be  taken  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
more  months. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  now  has  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood^  $10  billion  of  unexpended  funds. 
Yes,  I  know  they  say  these  funds  are  ob¬ 
ligated.  But  it  so  happens  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  obligations  have  been 
made  since  the  first  of  last  month.  I 
am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  “pipeline”  and  a  <lead 
time”  on  military  end  items,  but  I  cannot 
believe  any  serious  vacuum  would  be  left 
in  this  pipeline  of  supplies  if  action  on 
the  foreign-aid  bill  was  postponed  for 
4,  5,  or  6  months. 

Let  me  say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
strongly  support  cooperation  between 
the  free  peoples  and  the  free  nations  of 
this  world.  Unless  we  do  so,  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  eventually  we  will  be  engulfed  by 
Communist  aggression.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opposing  legislation  to  bolster  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world,  but  rather  it 
is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  acting  more 
intelligently  than  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security  say 
forcefully  they  oppose  any  postponement 
of  action.  Of  course,  they  do.  What 
else  could  they  say?  It  would  have  a 
much  different  effect  on  our  allies  should 
the  President  and  the  top  leadership  of 
his  administration  concur  in  such  action 
or  opinion,  but  it  would  be  another  thing 
if  the  leadership  of  this  Congress,  in  its 
considered  judgment,  did  not  bring  this 
measure  up  for  consideration  at  this 
time.  It  would  have  been  another  thing 
had  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair’s 
decided  that  a  “new  look”  should  be 
taken  before  additional  billions  were  au¬ 
thorized  for  foreign  aid. 

It  would  seem  perfectly  proper  that 
action  be  taken  to  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  unexpended  funds  to  maintain 
the  program  in  its  forward  progress,  but 
to  wait  for  the  better  or  worse  which 
seems  imminent  in  the  next  few  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  of  the  House  by 
which  action  on  this  measure  can  be  de¬ 
layed  other  than  by  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit.  I  would  not  want  to  see  that  ac¬ 
tion  taken.  In  all  probability,  it  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  and  I  am  not  of 
the  disposition  to  see  such  happen.  It 
would  seem  much  more  wise  to  delay  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  measure  until  either  the 
Congress  returned  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
or  the  first  of  the  next  session,  than 
either  to  pass  the  bill  at  this  time  or 
defeat  or  defer  it  on  any  sort  of  a  mo¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  there 
are  enough  Members  of  this  House  who 
feel  as  I  do  about  it  to  appeal  to  the 
leadership  not  to  bring  out  this  legisla¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  but  not  to  close  the 
door  on  its  consideration  a  few  months 
hence. 

The  immediate  future  may  reveal  to  us 
possibilities  not  now  anticipated,  and  I 
believe  that  a  study  of  the  present  fiscal  j 
status  of  the  mutual  assistance  program  j 
will  convince  you  that  nothing  will  bej 
impaired  or  jeopardized  in  the  interim.* 


PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  week  ago  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis  1  criticized  the  Democrats 
for  slipping  things  into  the  Record  and 
not  speaking  here  publicly  so  that  they 
could  be  refuted  by  Republican  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  public  statement  noted,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  answered  or  re¬ 
futed,  if  possible  by  Republicans.  The 
Republican  national  chairman,  Mr. 
Hall,  recently  spoke  in  Minnesota.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  announced 
that  the  farm  price  decline  had  been 
halted  by  the  present  administration, 
and  that  the  price  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  is  now  on  the  upturn.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with 
the  most  recent  report  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  Mr.  Benson,  and  difficult  also  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  wheat  has  now  fallen  to  $1.89  a 
bushel,  the  lowest  I  believe  it  has  been 
since  1950,  and  the  fact  that  on  Friday 
of  last  week  the  price  of  veal  dropped 
a  dollar  per  hundred  prounds  to  the  low¬ 
est  that  price  has  been  in  the  last  6 
years.  Apparently  this  is~  the  market 
reaction  to  the  Republican  national 
chairman’s  statement  that  his  party  is 
attempting  to  launch  a  new  agricul¬ 
tural  program. 


TRANSFER  OF  RECORDS  NOT  LESS 

THAN  50  YEARS  OLD  TO  NATIONAL 

ARCHIVES 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House-Ad¬ 
ministration,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  Res.  288)  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  Is 
authorized  to  permit  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  make  available  for  use — 

(1)  any  records  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  transferred  to  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  not 
less  than  50  years,  except  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  use  of  such  records  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest;  and 

(2)  any  records  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  transferred  to  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives,  which  have  previously  been  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

Sec.  2.  Such  permission  may  continue  so 
long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IMPRISONED 
r  BY  CHINESE  COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Don¬ 
ald  Dixon  is  an  American  newspaperman 
who  is  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
International  News  Service.  He  and  his 
family  have,  for  a  long  time,  resided  in 
the  congressional  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  On  March  21  of  this  year, 
Donald  Dixon,  while  on  a  vacation  from 
his  assignment  in  Korea,  joined  two 
other  American  citizens  on  a  pleasure 
cruise  abroad  a  private  vessel  flying  the 
American  flag.  They  were  traveling  be¬ 
tween  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  a  colony 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  island  of  Macao,  a  possession  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  when  they  were  suddenly  over¬ 
taken  by  a  gunboat  flying  the  flag  of  the 
Chinese  CommiHlist  regime.  Their  ves¬ 
sel  was  taken  in  tow  and  they  were,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  justification,  abducted 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists. 

I  have  inquired  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  numerous  occasions  as  to  what 
information  this  Government  has  con¬ 
cerning  the  whereabouts  and  treatment 
of  Donald  Dixon.  I  have  been  told  that 
thd  Chinese  Communist  radio  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  newspapers,  apart  from 
admitting  they  had  captured  Donald 
Dixon  and  imprisoned  him  in  Canton, 
have  given  no  indication  whatsoever  of 
why  they  have  so  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  an  American  citizen.  They 
have  never  informed  him,  or  anyone  else 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  charges,  nor  have  they 
permitted  him  to  communicate  with  his 
family  or  his  government. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Department  pf 
State  that  Donald  Dixon  and  the  two 
Americans,  in  whose  company  he  was  at 
the  time  of  his  abduction,  are  nqtthe 
only  citizens  of  our  country  who  rave 
been  treated  in  this  way.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Department  of  State  has 
knowledge  of  at  least  30  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  being  held  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime.  At  least  30  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  being 
held  incommunicado.  The  Department 
of  State  has  asked  those  of  our  allies  who 
have  diplomatic  exchange  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  regime  to  intercede  in 
behalf  of  these  American  citizens  and 
several  of  our  friends  have  done  so,  but 
they  have  received  no  reply  to  their  in¬ 
quiries.  * 

On  the  25th  of  March  of  this  year, 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Communist  delegates  of  the 
United  Nations  and  asked  them,  in  view 
of  their  professed  interest  in  human 
rights,  about  the  status  and  whereabouts 
of  these  American  citizens,  but  again  his 
queries  went  unanswered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  im¬ 
press  you  or  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  with  the  brutal  nature  of  commu¬ 
nism  or  the  basic  insincerity  of  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  in  expressing  peaceful 
intentions.  We  all  know  of  the  willful 
disregard  of  human  dignity  and  human 
freedom  which  has  been  shown  by  Com¬ 
munist  rulers  throughout  the  world,  but 
this  government  of  the  people  is  re¬ 
quired  to  protect  its  citizens  and  has  a 
long  history  of  genuine  interest  in  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom.  The  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  is  in  these  instances  re¬ 
quired,  in  my  opinion,  to  express  in  for¬ 
mal  and  certain  terms  its  indignation  at 
this  treatment  of  American  citizens  by 
the  rulers  of  Communist  China.  I  have, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution  by  which  the 
Congress  would  express  its  indignation 
at  the  peremptory  arrest  and  incarcera¬ 
tion  of  Donald  Dixon  and  his  com¬ 
patriots.  A  resolution  by  which  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government  be 
requested  to  take  all  possible  action  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  each  of  these 
American  citizens  and  by  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  expresses  its  recognition  at  such 
inhuman  and  barbaric  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  con¬ 
clusively  proves  its  insincerity  in  claim¬ 
ing  peaceful  intentions  and  forms  a  basic 
obstacle  toward  the  achievement  of 
world  peace. 


CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
permanent  Record  of  June  15.  On  roll- 
call  No.  52  the  pairs  announced  that  Mr. 
Fogarty  was  for  and  Mr.  Dollinger  was 
against.  It  should  appear  Mr.  Dolliver 
against. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  permanent  Record  will  be  corrected 
accordingly. 


There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  BILL 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per- 

ission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 

e  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

&i*ks  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson] 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  state  the  effect  of  his  motion  to  de¬ 
fer  any  consideration  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill.  Of  course,  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  has  considered  the  bill 
and  has  reported  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  two  points  must 
be  clear  to  the  House.  First,  that  the 
amounts  of  money  which  are  obligated 
are  amounts  of  money  for  ships,  planes, 
and  tanks  with  which  to  equip  men  of 
our  allies  who  may  well  jeopardize  their 
lives  in  battle  to  maintain  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  As  I  understand  our 
policy,  we  want  that  preparation  for  the 
common  defense  to  continue,  not  to  stop. 
If  we  do  not  pass  the  mutual  security  bill 
that  process  will  stop. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  he  in  effect,  re¬ 
grets  that  the  world  will  not  stand  still. 
But  the  world  will  not  stand  still.  The 
Soviets  will  not  stand  still,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  will  not  stand  still,  and 
we  cannot  stand  still. 

This  mutual  security  bill  which  will 
be  before  the  House  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  forward  with 
free  world  defense  in  our  own  security 
and  that  we  are  determined  not  to 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  American 
people  by  standing  still. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen4 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired.  | 


SALARY  ADJUSTMENT  OF  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE¬ 
MEN 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  3795)  to 
adjust  the  salaries  of  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  United  States  Park  Police,  the  White 
House  Police,  and  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  rate  table  and  insert: 


"Chief  of  police _ $12,  500 

Deputy  chiefs _ 8,  459 

Inspectors _ 7,  753 

Captains.. _  6,  590 

Lieutenants _  6,  009 

Sergeants _  5,  521 

Corporals _  5,  090 

Private,  class  4  (3  or  more  years’ 

service) _ _■ _  4,641 

Private,  class  3  (2  or  more  but  less 

than  3  years’  service) _  4,  378 

Private,  class  2  ( 1  or  more  but  less 

than  2  years’  service) _  4,  115 

Private,  class  1  (less  than  1  year’s 

service) _  3,900” 


Page  2,  line  2,  following  table,  strike  out 
"$4,000”  and  insert  “$3,900.” 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  “$1,300”  and  in¬ 
sert  ‘‘$1,200.” 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  ‘‘$500”  and  insert 
“$465.” 

Page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  “$300”  and  insert 
“$270.” 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  “$300”  and  insert 
“$390.” 

Page  2,  after  table,  renumber  lines  1  to  17, 
inclusive,  3  to  19,  inclusive. 

Page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  “$400”  and  insert 
“$390.” 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  “five”  and  in¬ 
sert  “three.” 

Page  5,  strike  out  rate  table  and  insert: 


“Fire  chief _ , _ $12,  500 

Deputy  fire  chiefs _  8,  459 

Superintendent  of  machinery _  8,  459 

Fire  marshal _  8,  459 

Battalion  fire  chiefs _  7,  753 

Assistant  superintendent  of  ma¬ 
chinery  _ _  7,  753 

Deputy  fire  marshal _ _ _  7,  753 

Captains _  6,  590 

Pilots _ 6,  328 

Marine  engineers _  6,  328 

Lieutenants _  6,  009 

Sergeants _ 5,  521 

Assistant  pilots _  5,  038 

Assistant  marine  engineers _  5,  038 

Inspectors _  4,  813 

Private,  class  4  (3  or  more  years’ 

service) _  4,  641 

Private  class  3  (2  or  more  but  less 

than  3  years’  service) _  4,  378 

Private,  class  2  ( 1  or  more  but  less 

than  2  years’  service) _  4, 115 

Private,  class  1  (less  than  1  year 

service) _  8,  900” 


Page  5,  line  IQ,  strike  out  “$4,000”  and 
insert  “$3,900.” 

Page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  “$400”’  and  insert 
“$390.” 

Page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  “five”  and  in¬ 
sert  “three.” 

Page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  “Department  or” 
and  insert  "Department.” 

Page  9,  line  12,  after  “Department”  insert 
“,  or  Battalion  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire- 
Department.” 

Page  9,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "Chief 
or”  and  insert  “Chief.” 


Page  9,  line  15,  after  “Chief”,  insert  “or 
Battalion  Fire  Chief.” 

Page  12,  line  11,  strike  out  all  after  “on” 
down  to  and  including  “act”  in  line  14,  and 
Insert  "July  1,  1953.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


HILDEGARD  SCHOENAUER 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  1482)  for 
the  relief  of  Hildegard  Schoenauer,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  “241”  and  insert 
“242.” 

Page  2,  line  5;  strike  out  “242”  and  insert 
“243.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal¬ 
endar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  cal¬ 
endar. 


JOHN  W.  McBRIDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  140)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  McBride. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  R.  JACKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  712)  for 
the  relief  of  William  R.  Jackson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  William  R.  Jack- 
son,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  W.  C. 
Jackson,  deceased,  the  sum  Of  $11,500  plus 
interest  on  such  sum  at  the  rate  of  4  per¬ 
cent  per  annum  from  February  24,  1943,  to 
the  date  of  payment,  representing  the 
amount  of  damages  found  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  (Congressional  No. 
17859,  decided  April  8,  1952,  in  response  to 
S.  Res.  137,  81st  Cong.) ,  to  have  resulted  from, 
the  unlawful  taking  by  the  Government  of 
the  deceased’s  fishing  grounds  and  the  de¬ 
privation  by  the  Government  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  use  of  his  fishing  nets  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spesutie  Island,  Md.:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act 
In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid 
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or  delivered  to  or  received  fey  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Airy  person  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts:  Page  1, 
line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "plus”,  after  the 
figure,  and  all  of  line  7,  and  line  8  through 
and  including  the  word  “payment.” 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effect  of  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  strike  out  of  the 
bill  the  allowance  for  interest  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  that 
was  included  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
has  been  approved  by  our  Judiciary 
Committee  and  reported  favorably  to 
this  House. 

The  item,  briefly,  that  is  involved  is 
a  property  right  under  Maryland  law 
which  was  seized  by  the  Government  due 
to  war  necessities.  This  matter  has  been 
pending  in  the  Congress  for  some  years. 
It  was  originally  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senator  Tydings.  Eventually  the 
Senate  by  resolution  sent  this  case  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  the  amount  that  might  be 
due.  Last  year  the  Court  of  Claims,  in 
assessing  the  damages  that  had  been 
done  through  the  seizure  of  this  prop¬ 
erty,  fixed  the  amount  of  the  award  in 
the  principal  sum  of  $11,500.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court,  which  was  handed 
down  on  April  8,  1952,  concludes  with 
this  language : 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  has 
»  legal  and  equitable  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  $11,500,  plus,  as  a  part  of 
just  compensation,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  per  annum  from  February  24,  1943. 

I  want  you  to  note  that  language  par¬ 
ticularly  “plus,  as  a  part  of  just  compen¬ 
sation,  interest  from  February  24,  1943.” 

The  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs 
in  court  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  amount  awarded.  The  Court  of 
Claims,  after  very  careful  consideration, 
has  awarded  not  only  the  principal 
amount  but  the  interest,  which  in  this 
case  amounts  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  recovery,  $4,600. 

This  bill,  without  amendment,  has 
passed  the  Senate  twice;  it  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  own  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  without  amendment,  and  un¬ 
like  many  cases,  this  is  not  an  unliqui¬ 
dated  contract  proposition  where,  as  I 
understand,  we  have  often  stricken  the 
interest  as  an  economy  measure.  This 
is  the  only  substantial  asset  that  the 
widow  of  this  particular  former  constitu¬ 
ent  of  mine  has.  After  the  Court  of 
Claims  has  gone  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  sorted  out  the  facts,  and  as  the 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has 
brought  out  its  solemn  judgment  and 
says  this  should  be  included,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  any  hasty  action  here 
in  the  House,  where  the  facts  have  not 
been  fully  explained  and  where  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  as  a  court, 
would  be  setting  a  bad  precedent.  We 


would,  by  adopting  this  amendment, 
knock  off  40  percent  from  the  judgment 
allowed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  competent  body  I  know  of  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  fair  to  this  particular 
constituent  of  mine. 

These  people  are  not  wealthy.  This 
widow  needs  the  $4,600  very  badly,  and 
I  would  hate  to  see  it  stricken  from  this 
award  just  as  a  theoretical  economy. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  always  a  pleas¬ 
ant  duty  for  us  to  oppose  a  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar,  but  there  are  times 
when  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it. 

In  the  first  place,  this  man’s  fishing 
rights,  you  may  say,  were  not  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature.  He  held  his  rights  sim¬ 
ply  in  the  nature  of  a  revocable  license 
that  could  be  taken  away  from  him  at 
any  time  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  the  second  place,  the  verdict  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  what  we  call  down  in 
Alabama  a  quotient  verdict  or  a  specula¬ 
tive  verdict.  They  had  no  certain  way 
of  fixing  his  earnings.  They’ simply  esti¬ 
mated  them. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  opinion: 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
a  sort  of  property  right  in  his  fishing  ground, 
and  that  the  Government  took  that  property 
from  him.  But  the  valuation  of  what  was 
taken,  for  the  purposes  of  Just  compensa¬ 
tion,  is  difficult,  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  he  fished  only  by  license 
from  and  at  the  sufferance  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  which  could  have  changed  jts  law 
at  any  time  and  refused  him  a  further  li¬ 
cense.  The  second  is  the  considerable  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  the  plaintiff’s  net  income  from 
his  fishing,  during  the  years  before  he  was 
forbidden,  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  his 
loss  must  be  estimated.  The  best  that  can 
be  done,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate,  in  the  nature  of  a  jury  verdict,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  what  the  plaintiff’s  right  and 
prospects  would  have  sold  for  in  1943.  We 
fix  that  sum  at  $10,000. 

They  allowed  $1,500  for  his  nets. 

Now,  our  objection  to  this  award  of  in¬ 
terest  on  this  total  amount  goes  further 
than  that.  He  did  not  actually  earn 
$11,500  nor  $10,000  the  first  year,  but  this 
court  decision  attempts  to  give  him  in¬ 
terest  on  the  full  amount  from  the  date 
of  February  24,  1943. 

If  I  do  not  make  myself  clear,  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  is,  in  his  first  year  of 
fishing  the  court  estimated  he  made,  I 
think,  around  $2,000.  We  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  giving  him,  perhaps,  interest  on 
what  they  estimated  he  actually  earned, 
but -we  do  oppose  giving  him  interest  on 
a  speculative  verdict  at  the  full  amount 
from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  understands  that  this  fishing 
right,  which  he  refers  to  as  a  sort  of 
property  right,  is  one  which  has  the  same 
basis  as  a  holding  in  real  estate. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  the  action  of  the  State,  as  to  a 
revocable  license,  is  highly  speculative. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
that  statement. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  am  not 
arguing  the  merits  of  this  case  here,  but 
the  annual  earnings  that  were  shown  on 
that  investment  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $2,800  a  year.  Actually,  if  capi¬ 
talized  at  that  value,  it  would  be  pouch 
larger  than  the  court’s  award,  and  there 
was  a  larger  claim  made  by  the  plaintiff. 
But  how  can  we,  after  the  matter  has 
been  tried  in  a  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction,  in  a  few  minutes  here  go  into  the 
merits  of  something  that  the  court  has 
studied  carefully  and  embodied  in  its 
judgment,  that  the  interest  should  be 
allowed  because  of  the  circumstances  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  will  admit  that  we 
may  be  accused  of  going  far,  but  when 
the  court  admits  in  its  own  opinion  that 
the  damages  are  highly  speculative,  I 
think,  then,  we  have  a  right  not  to  add 
interest,  retroactive  to  the  time  he  lost 
his  fishing  rights. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  I  agree  we 
have  a  right  to  read  the  opinion,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  when  this  bill  was 
originally  introduced  by  Senator  Tydings 
in  1948,  the  original  demand  was  $60,000. 
Now  it  has  been  reduced,  and  you  want  to 
reduce  it  still  further. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TERRY  L.  HATCHETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4097) 
for  the  relief  of  Terry  L.  Hatchett. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUNTINGTON,  McLAREN  &  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4329) 
for  the  relief  of  Huntington,  McLaren 
&  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $3,720  to  Huntington,  McLaren  &  Co., 
of  San  Marino,  Calif.,  in  full  settlement  of 
all  claims  against  the  United  States  as  reim¬ 
bursement  of  excessive  payment  of  custom 
tax  on  Jute  webbing  shipped  from  Calcutta, 
India,  during  the  period  April  3,  1951,  to 
July  23,  1952:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 
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small  users  thereof  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  their  current  requirements. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Ralph  A.  Gamble, 

Henry  O.  Talle, 

Clarence  E.  Kilburn, 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
5659. 

The  SPEAKER.  «Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Wigglesworth 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton),  for  1 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  toe 

Mr.  Clardy  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  St.  George  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  to  include  two  arti¬ 
cles. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Angell  and  to  include  extraheous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin  in  five  in¬ 
stances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  and  to  include 
a  resolution  by  the  Hollywood  Post  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Dague  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  in  each  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Javits  in  four  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Yorty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price)  in  five  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price  and  to  include  a  letter  from 
the  legislative  director  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
charts  and  letters  in  remarks  he  intends 
to  make  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill,  H.  R.  5690. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Trimble  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Holtzman  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Lesinski  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Addonizio  and  to  include  a  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Sieminski  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York  in  two  in¬ 
stances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Lantaff  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Fenton  and  to  include  a  Memorial 
Day  address. 

Mr.  Beamer  and  to  include  an  edito¬ 
rial. 

Mr.  Boland  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Battle  and  to  include  a  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Busbey  in  two  instances,  to  in¬ 
clude  two  editorials  from  the  South  Town 
Economist  of  Chicago,  and  that  the  one 
of  the  later  date  follow  immediately 
after  the  one  of  the  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  to  include 
three  articles. 

Mr.  Jonas  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Jonas  of  Illinois)  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Canfield  and  to  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Sheehan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
two  articles. 

Mr.  Rodino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priest)  . 

Mr.  Keogh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priest)  and  to  include  a  magazine  arti¬ 
cle. 

Mr.  Klein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priest)  and  to  include  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “Ask  United  States  Food  Stocks 
for  Famine  Areas’’  which  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $196. 

Mr.  Klein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priest)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there¬ 
upon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  4495.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  provide  for  special  registration, 
classification,  and  induction  of  certain 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialist  cate¬ 
gories,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.  R.  4730.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  by  the  United  States  to  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of  certain  lands  former¬ 
ly  owned  by  that  city. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  639.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Federal 
project  for  the  Broadkill  River  in  Delaware; 
and 

S.  1679.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  acts  re¬ 
lating  to  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  and  to  amend  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  May  9,  1914,  to  provide  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  between  the 
agricultural  -colleges  in  the  several  States, 
Territories,  and  possessions  receiving  the 
benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  of  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  5174.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  17,  1953,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

777.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  case  where 
an  officer  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  created  an  obligation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  permitted  by  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  and  approved  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  Budget-Treasury  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  1,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and 
section  15  (e)  of  Budget-Treasury  Reg¬ 
ulation  No.  1,  was  taken  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE  :  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration.  House  Resolution  288.  Reso¬ 
lution  authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  permit  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  General  Services  to  make  available 
certain  records  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  which  'have  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Archives,  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  562).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  335.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  mineral  leasing  laws  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  waiver  of  rentals  for 
oil  and  gas  leases;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  563) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI¬ 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  preper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  H.  R.  948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  F.  Thomas:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  564).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  2396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  Clay  Maull,  Jr.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  565).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  3217.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Grimshaw;  without 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  566) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary!  H.  R.  4104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  St.  Charles:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  567).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  MILLER  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  4958.  A  bill  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  estate  of  Martin  A.  Gleason;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  568) .  Referred  to  . 
,£  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD :  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.  R.  5710.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  569) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of' the 
Union.  <*•<•*•  mt  m 

Mr.  HOPE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  5659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  price-support  wheat  to  Pakistan;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  570) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on, the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  1081.  Defense  Production  Act  Amendment 
of  1953.  (Rept.  No.  571).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONIN: 

H.  R.  5773.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  refund, 
tinder  certain  conditions,  of  money  paid  as 
premiums  on  United  States  Government  life 
insurance  or  national  service  life  insurance 
which  is  canceled  for  fraud;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUDGE: 

H.R.  5774.  A,  bill  relating  to  the  repacking 
of  Irish  potatoes  which  have  been  introduced 
or  delivered  for  introduction  into  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEMPSEY: 

H.  R.  5775.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  certain  property  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  (in  Bruns  General  Hospital  area) 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.  R.  5776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  lands  by  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  Moskogee,  Okla.'  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.  R.  5777.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  4-per- 
cent  gratuity  on  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.  R.  5778.  A  bill  to  equalize  certain  bene¬ 
fits  between  and  among  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  5779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  an  individual 
taxpayer  may  deduct  $1,000  in  dividend  in¬ 
come  received  during  the  taxable  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.  R.  5780.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1954,  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  zinc  scrap;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  5781.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  approved  February  20,  1931,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

H.  R.  5782.  A  bill  to  extend  the  excess- 
irofits  tax  for  6  months;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  R.  5783.  A  bill  to  provide  a  transconti¬ 
nental  superhighway  with  alternate  sections; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 

H.  R.  5784.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  recognition  of  organizations  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.  R.  5785.  A  bill  to  exempt  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  April  29, 
1902,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  statistics  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  its  noncontiguous  terri¬ 
tory;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTLE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  sessions  of  other  international 
organizations  should  open  with  prayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  indignation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Chinese  Communist  re¬ 
gime  for  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  Don¬ 
ald  Dixon  and  his  29  American  compatriots; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATTLE: 

H.  Res.  289.  Resolution  opposing  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Communist  China  to  membership 
in  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


\  MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin:  Resolution 
approved  by  both  chambers  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  field  of  gasoline  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follow’s: 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN : 

H.R.  5786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Otsuka 
Yumiko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

H.  R.  5787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zacharie 
Keller  Jaffe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.  R.  5788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
and  Riva  Danielpour;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.  R.  5789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marietta 
DiLiberto  (nee  Bevacqua).;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  « 

By  Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan: 

H.  R.  5790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
George  Boughton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 

H.R.  5791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michail 
Thomakos,  Ruth  Thomakos  and  Spiridoula 
Thomakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By*Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  IL  5792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio 
Martinez-Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMALL: 

H.  R.  5793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
F.  Agnello  (Luigi  Flavio  Agnello);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

336.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  -the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  at  the  187th 
annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  fa¬ 
voring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  that  “the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  engage  in  any  busi¬ 
ness,  professional,  commercial,  financial  or 
industrial  enterprise  except  as  specified  in 
the  Constitution”;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

337.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joe 
Shepard,  Houston,  Tex.,  relative  to  a  re¬ 
dress  of  grievance  relating  to  injuries  and 
disability  suffered  in  the  course  of  his 
United  States  employment;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
relative  to  condemning  those  provisions  of 
the  McCarran-Walter  immigration  law  that 
contain  national  origins  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

submitted  the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  5710] 

This  is  a  time  of  grave  concern  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Never  before  in  our  Nation’s  “peacetime”  history  have  the 
objectives  of  peace  and  security  occupied  so  much  of  the  time,  energy, 
financial  resources,  and  hope  of  this  country. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  majority  party  share  equally  with 
the  President,  and  all  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  profound  desire  to  achieve  such  peace  and  security.  Strong 
convictions  and  the  realization  that  the  House  is  entitled  to  the  full 
views  of  the  entire  committee  compels  us  to  present  with  unchallenged 
candor  the  reasons  for  our  belief  that  H.  R.  5710  fails  as  an  adequate 
measure  to  meet  these  objectives. 

I.  THE  STANDARDS  OF  VALUE 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  H.  R.  5710,  marks 
another  attempt  in  a  long  series  of  major  foreign  policy  measures  to 
bring  about  peace  and  security  in  a  troubled  world.  Areawise,  on  a 
large  scale,  we  started  off  with  an  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 
When  that  proved  inadequate,  we  tried  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949.  Then  to  demonstrate  that  we  were  concerned  equally 
with  directly  raising  living  standards  as  well  as  defense  standards,  the 
Congress  in  1950  put  on  the  statute  books  an  Act  for  International 
Development.  In  1951,  the  phrase  “mutual  security”  was  coined  to 
describe  what  was  termed  a  “new”  approach — lumping  together  in  a 
package  bill  the  above  laws  and  tying  them  together  not  too  neatly 
with  almost  every  single  piece  of  legislation  that  bore  the  trade-mark 
“foreign  policy,”  its  nebulous  connection  with  “mutual  security” 
notwithstanding. 
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Up  to  now,  the  United  States  has  done  the  cooperating,  the  defend¬ 
ing,  the  developing,  and  the  securing.  Meanwhile,  the  American 
people  have  done  the  paying  and  are  becoming  convinced  that  they 
are  not  getting  their  money’s  worth. 

Thus,  as  a  new  administration  in  response  to  the  people’s  mandate 
takes  up  the  reins  of  leadership  and  responsibility,  we  feel  impelled 
by  virtue  of  that  mandate  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  program  recom¬ 
mended  in  H.  R.  5710. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  do  this  to  insure — 

(1)  That  no  vestiges  of  prior  waste,  inefficiency,  and  poor 
judgment  remain; 

(2)  That  the  American  people  get  a  better  return  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  they  are  making  in  men  and  in  money  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case;  and 

(3)  Further,  whether  in  view  of  uncertain  political  conditions 
in  many  of  the  areas  receiving  our  aid,  assistance  in  this  bill  at 
this  time  can  be  justified. 

We  believe  in  a  mutual  security  program.  But  it  must  be  “mutual,” 
it  must  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  “security,”  and  the  vehicle  must 
be  a  wisely  planned  program,  conceived  in  sound  economic  terms  and 
based  on  what  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  has  so  aptly 
described  as  “balance.”  H.  R.  5710,  as  reported,  falls  substantially 
short  of  these  standards  of  value.  Because  we  do  believe  in  a  mutual 
security  program,  we  therefore  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  support 
the  so-called  Mutual  Security  Program  in  H.  R.  5710  in  its  present 
form. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  these  standards  are  not  ours.  The 
first  one,  for  example — the  mutuality — is  the  basic  standard  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  itself.  Here  are  its 
words  when  reporting  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  Mutual  Security  Acts: 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  if  the  program  is  to  achieve  its  objective,  one 
element  of  it  especially  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  our  partners — mutuality.  This 
is  a  Mutual  Security  Program.  It  involves  the  assumption  of  mutual  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  mutual  sacrifices  to  achieve  a  mutually  desirable  objective — inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.  Unless  this  element  of  mutuality  is  clearly  understood 
and  effectuated  by  all  concerned,  this  program  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  achieve  its  purpose.  *  *  * 

The  second  standard — “security” — of  course  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  what  we  are  entitled  to  expect  of  a  Mutual  Security  Program. 
Absolute  security  is  admittedly  not  yet  within  the  grasp  of  contem¬ 
porary  man.  But  unless  progress  is  made  toward  that  goal  with  each 
successive  Mutual  Security  Act  or  its  successor,  then  the  program 
fails  to  live  up  to  its  promise  and  cannot  justify  the  vast  American 
financial  and  military  efforts  made  in  the  name  of  security. 

The  third  standard — balance — applies  to  the  planning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  its  implementation,  its  success  in  maintaining  what  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  has  r  ferred  to  as  “an  essential  balance  between  our 
economic  health  and  our  military  effort.”  In  this  connection,  the 
Secretary  in  his  testimony  on  the  bill  under  consideration  stressed 
that — 

The  American  economy  is  the  very  heart  of  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  but 
our  resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  we  dare  not  endanger  our  fundamental 
economic  stability.  *  *  *  If  economic  stability  goes  down  the  drain,  everything 
else  goes  down  the  drain.  *  *  *  The  burden  of  this  program  is  too  great  for  us 
to  finance  boondoggles. 
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II.  THE  LACK  OF  BALANCE 

Starting  first  with  the  last  standard — balance — even  by  the  terms 
of  the  testimony  presentation  itself  before  the  committee,  H.  R.  5710 
is  not  a  balanced  bill.  We  have  attended  the  hearings  regularly.  We 
have  followed  the  testimony  closely.  We  have  studied  the  bill  care¬ 
fully,  both  as  considered  by  the  committee  and  as  reported.  Each 
successive  stage  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  lack  of  balance  in  the 
bill  and  of  the  mutual  security  which  it  promises. 

Among  the  authorizations  in  the  bill  are  those  which  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  postponed,  or  reduced,  without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of 
mutual  security.  Other  authorizations  are  undesirable  until  certain 
international  negotiations  are  completed  or  legislation  by  other 
countries  has  been  enacted.  Still  others,  in  the  nature  of  so-called 
defense  support  for  Europe,  are  not  balanced  by  specific  military 
production  of  commensurate  value.  In  many  of  the  technical  and 
special  economic  assistance  authorizations,  dams  and  other  long- 
range  development  programs  are  carried  forward  despite  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  against  this  dis¬ 
tortion  of  “technical  assistance”  into  an  international  WPA.  In  still 
other  projects,  there  are  authorizations  on  the  basis  of  possible  need, 
though  very  little  has  been  told  the  committee  of  how  the  money 
would  be  programed  if  appropriated. 

The  above  items,  when  reduced  to  figures,  total  a  little  over  $1 
billion.  They  include: 

(1)  Military  aid  to  Spain. — An  authorization  of  $10  million  for 
defense  support  and  $91,091,000  in  military  assistance  is  requested 
for  Spain.  Negotiations  with  Spain  are  not  complete,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  statement  placed  in  the  record  of  the  committee  hearings 
by  the  executive  branch,  “it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be  certain 
of  defense  support  requir eluents.”  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  executive  branch  estimates  that  none  of  the  $125  million  in  funds 
already  appropriated  for  military  and  economic  assistance  will  be 
obligated  by  June  30,  1953,  under  the  present  status  quo. 

(2)  Military  assistance  to  Japan. — This  in  effect  is  an  attempt  at 
rearming  the  nation  of  Japan  behind  the  backs  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Let  us  remember,  even  if  the  supporters  of  the  bill  do  not, 
that  chapter  II,  article  9,  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  provides: 

Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on  justice  and  order,  the 
Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  aim  of  the  proceeding  paragraph,  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as 
well  as  other  war  potential ,  will  never  be  maintained.  The  right  of  belligerency 
of  the  state  will  not  be  recognized. 

The  words  “war  potential”  should  be  stressed  because  despite  this 
provision  of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  the  United  States  plans  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  provide  this  potential.  Calling  these  forces  “home 
guard,”  “police  force,”  or  “safety  forces,”  cannot  alter  this  basic  fact. 

(3)  Special  defense  financing  j or  France. — There  is  an  authorization 
of  $100  million  to  France  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  semiautomatic  weapons.  France  has  facilities  to  produce 
this  equipment.  As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  however: 

The  French  budget  is  so  overstrained,  however,  that  this  capacity  would  not 
be  used  if  the  money  available  from  the  Government  of  France  could  not  be 
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supplemented  by  United  States  funds.  This  arrangement  differs  from  offshore 
procurement  in  that  the  United  States  does  not  procure  or  contract  for  the 
military  equipment.  The  French  Government  does  the  procurement  under  its 
normal  procedures. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  is  being  made  available  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  military  equipment  over  which  we  have  had  no  procurement 
or  contract  authority. 

(4)  Special  weapons. — What  weapons  these  will  be  and  what  makes 
them  “special”  we  have  not  been  told.  This  is  a  “maybe”  item,  as 
it  has  been  referred  to.  Can  the  supporters  of  this  bill  defend  $100 
million  for  a  project  of  this  type  at  this  time?  The  committee  report 
states  that  “the  United  States  may  wish  to  produce  for  NATO  a 
superior  guided  missile  which  may  be  invented  by  a  NATO  country.” 
This  may  be  true,  but  can  anyone  justify  this  authorization  when 
viewed  against  the  millions  of  dollars  available  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose  through  its  regularly  appropriated  funds? 

(5)  So-called  technical  assistance — which  is  a  minimum  of  “technical” 
and  a  maximum  of  “assistance” — straight  out-and-out  financial  ( 
assistance  to  bolster  budgets  and  5-year  plans  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  fill  dollar  gaps.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating 
this  fact.  The  difficulty  is  in  deciding  which  country  to  use — there 
are  so  many — to  describe  this  distortion  of  technical  assistance. 
United  States  projects  in  India  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  mesh 
into  the  large-scale  development  programs  of  each  country.  All 
forms  of  United  States  assistance  in  India  are  geared  to  that  country’s 
5-year  plan.  Yet,  as  stated  in  the  committee  hearings,  if  this  plan  is 
successfully  completed,  “it  will  raise  per  capita  income  by  only  a 
fraction  over  1  percent  per  year.”  We  do  not  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  subsidize  programs  of  development  abroad  of  the  kind 
that  at  tlfis  very  moment  are  being  denied  to  the  American  people 
in  the  name  of  economy. 

In  some  items,  authorization  of  carryover  of  funds  is  requested 
although  the  mutual  security  evaluation  teams  recommended  against 
them.  These  teams,  made  up  of  business  leaders  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  had  been  asked  by  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  Stassen  to  survey  Mutual  Security  Agency  operations  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  these  operations.  . 
To  mention  only  one  such  recommendation,  there  is  the  defense  ^ 
support  item  of  $37,500,000  requested  for  Italy.  In  this  connection, 
the  mutual  security  evaluation  team  for  Italy  made  two  specific  recom¬ 
mendations — “avoid  heavy  industry,  aircraft,  and  complex  electronic 
purchases”  and  “the  purchase  of  aircraft,  jet  engines,  and  so  forth  *  *  * 
since  Italy  is  not  fitted  to  produce  or  support  them.”  In  response  to  a 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Bentley  during  the  hearings  on  how  these 
specific  recommendations  can  be  reconciled  with  the  announced  policy, 
it  was  developed  that  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  evaluation 
team  had  been  overruled. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  losing  its  constitutional  authority  in  the  control  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  in  H.  R.  5710  permitting  a 
10-percent  transfer  within  an  area  between  funds  authorized  for 
different  purposes  in  the  area  or  between  countries  or  groups  of 
countries  in  the  same  area;  another  provision  permits  a  10-percent 
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transfer  between  areas  for  the  same  type  of  assistance  as  the  funds 
were  originally  authorized  for. 

In  the  case  of  military  assistance,  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1954  involves  funds  for  many  military  end  items  to  be  shipped  not  in 
fiscal  1954,  not  in  fiscal  1955,  but  in  fiscal  1956.  Unexpended  funds 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  $8,038,300,000  by  the  end  of  June  30,  1953. 
Estimated  expenditures  are  estimated  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
to  amount  to  some  $5  billion  for  fiscal  1954.  Thus,  the  unexpended 
balance  from  present  appropriations  remaining  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1954,  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorizations  are  requested  in  this 
bill,  will  equal  $3,038,300,000.  Thus,  if  we  authorize  no  funds  for 
fiscal  1954,  there  would  be  more  than  enough  military  end  items  to  ship 
abroad.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  in  testifying  before 
the  committee  pointed  out  the  danger  of  “getting  away  out  so  far  in 
front.”  He  pointed  out  how  the  Congress  has  lost  control  of  expendi¬ 
tures:  “At  the  moment  you  have  not  any  control  over  expenditures 
at  all.  It  is  in  large  part  money  that  was  appropriated  1  or  2  years 
ago.  We  have  not  any  control  over  it  and  you  have  no  control  over  it. 
You  are  just  paying  the  bills  as  the  stuff  comes  in.  The  way  to  stop 
that  is  to  stop  buying  ahead.”  We  don’t  stop  buying  ahead  in  this  bill. 

III.  MUTUALITY 

Turning  to  the  “mutuality”  test,  can  anyone  maintain  that  the 
basic  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  tins  respect  is  being  complied  with?  The  people,  especially  in 
Europe,  are  not  contributing  as  great  a  share  of  the  expenses  to  them 
own  defense  as  the  United  States  is  contributing  to  that  defense. 
Henry  Hazlitt,  top  economic  affairs  reporter  for  Newsweek  magazine, 
points  out  in  the  June  15,  1953,  issue  of  that  periodical  that — 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  once  mainly  economic,  is  now  mainly  for  defense. 
Congressmen  hesitate  to  criticize  it  because  they  think  it  involves  primarily  a 
military  cpiestion.  It  still  involves,  in  fact,  primarily  an  economic  question,  for  it 
rests  on  two  invalid  economic  assumptions:  (1)  That  Europe  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  its  own  defense,  and  (2)  that  the  amount  we  give  for  defense  aid  all  goes  to 
increase  foreign  defense.  Here  are  this  fiscal  year’s  armament  expenditures  of 
10  of  our  aid  beneficiaries  stated  as  a  percentage  of  (1)  their  total  central  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures  (TGE)  and  (2)  their  gross  national  product  (GNP).  The 
record  of  these  European  countries  is  compared  with  our  own: 


Defense  expenditures 


Country 

Percent  of 
total  cental 
government 
expenditures 

Percent  of 
gross  national 
product 

23.6 

6.3 

24.2 

3.5 

37.6 

11.2 

39.0 

8.5 

26.4 

5.8 

Netherlands _ _ _ 

23.3 

6.2 

26.5 

6.0 

Portugal.  _ _ _ _ _ 

35.5 

5.0 

40.8 

6.5 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ _  .  _ 

37.2 

12.0 

United  States  _ _ _ _  _ 

71.3 

15.0 
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The  United  States,  in  brief,  is  spending  on  national  defense  more  than  4  times 
as  much  absolutely  as  these  10  nations  combined  (some  $53.2  billion  against  a 
total  of  $11.8  billion).  It  is  also  spending  much  more  relatively — 15  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  against  an  average  of  7  percent  for  the  10  benefi¬ 
ciaries.  *  *  * 

Yet  the  United  States,  which  is  giving  the  defense  aid,  is  spending  some  70 
percent  of  its  total  budget  on  defense,  whereas  the  countries  receiving  the  aid 
are  spending  on  the  average  only  some  30  percent  of  their  total  budget  on  non¬ 
defense.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  while  we  in  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  spend  only  30  percent  of  our  total  budget  on  nondefense  items,  the 
European  beneficiaries  of  arms  aid  are  lavishly  spending  some  70  percent  of 
their  total  budgets  on  nondefense  items.  They  are  robbing  their  own  defense 
at  the  cost  of  comparative  luxuries  (including  deficits  on  their  nationalized 
industries) . 

This  relationship  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  foregoing  table  it  is  Greece  and  Turkey  that  have  the  highest  relative 
defense  budgets.  Yugoslavia  devotes  some  80  percent  of  its  total  spending 
budget  to  defense,  and  Nationalist  China  about  57  percent.  The  10  countries  in 
the  table  spend  altogether  a  modest  $11.8  billion  on  defense  and  some  $34.2  bil¬ 
lion  on  nondefense.  Suppose  we  assume  that  we  are  contributing  some  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  their  defense.  Why  can’t  they,  instead,  take  this  out  of  their  non¬ 
defense  expenditures  (which  would  still  leave  them  some  $30  billion  for  this 
purpose)  and  add  it  to  their  defense  expenditures  (which  would  still  be  only 
about  half  of  their  nondefense  expenditures)? 

It  is  relevant  here  to  point  out  that  whatever  money  or  material  we  give  to 
a  European  government  for  defense  aid,  however  specifically  earmarked,  can 
simply  release  that  much  of  that  country’s  own  funds  for  additional  nondefense 
expenditures. 

C.  L.  Sulzberger,  ace  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times,  writes  from 
Paris,  on  June  10,  1953,  that — 

The  political  complexion  of  Europe  is  beginning  to  change  in  a  manner  that  can 
be  considered  only  as  unfavorable  to  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  the  Italian  election  results  announced  today, 
from  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  certain  aspects  of  the  French  political  crisis, 
and  from  certain  implications  of  the  Soviet  “peace  offensive”  as  it  perseveres  on 
this  Continent.  *  *  * 

Everybody  knew  that  the  Communists  and  their  allies  remained  menacing. 
Italy  has  the  largest  Communist  Party  in  any  democratic  country.  But,  whereas 
5  years  ago  a  great  many  people  of  monarchic  and  fascistic  leanings  recognized 
the  need  for  submerging  these  in  favor  of  a  center  coalition,  similar  restraint  is  now 
less  apparent.  *  *  * 

This  change  in  Italy  coincides  with  a  perceptible  shift  in  the  overall  attitude  of 
the  French.  The  fact  that  Pierre  Mendes-France  failed  to  win  Assembly  approval 
as  new  Premier  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  last  week  demonstrated  how  the  wind 
is  blowing.  *  *  * 

The  growth  of  an  apparently  more  solid  leftist  opposition  in  France  and  the 
reduction  of  Premier  de  Gasperi’s  working  majority  in  Italy  makes  more  difficult 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  ratification  of  the  European  defense  community  and 
West  German  rearmament.  Yet  this  is  one  of  Washington’s  cardinal  policies. 

What  impact  the  gradual  growth  of  anti-American  political  feeling  has  had  in 
West  Germany  cannot  be  ascertained  accurately  until  the  elections  in  the  Federal 
Republic  late  this  summer.  Yet  there  are  many  signs  that  on  both  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left  opinion  is  nibbling  into  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer’s 
uneasy  moderate  majority. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  a  shift  in  the  Allied 
front;  the  unity  which  was  boastfully  asserted  in  the  past  is  on  the 
wane.  The  British  and  French  appear  willing  to  accept  the  Kremlin’s 
promise  to  be  good — at  least  in  the  Far  East.  In  Europe,  however, 
they  want  “Uncle  Sam”  to  foot  the  bill.  In  this  area  they  are  not  too 
sure  about  Soviet  promises;  they  prefer  to  rely  on  American  dollars. 
So  the  policy  is  one  of  trust  in  Asia  and  distrust  in  Europe. 
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How  can  we  justify  continued  confidence  in  our  allies  when  they 
lack  a  mutual  confidence  in  us,  as  evidenced  by  an  ever-increasing 
anti-Americanism  on  the  move?  This  has  been  vividly  described  by 
Constantine  Brown,  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  11,  1953: 

The  unmistakable  trend  for  amity  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  dictatorships  at  the 
price  of  political  appeasement  is  stronger  today  in  Europe  than  at  any  time  since 
before  World  War  II.  Most  of  our  western  European  allies  appear  determined 
to  clear  the  decks,  that  is  to  say,  renounce  if  necessary  the  American  billions,  in 
order  to  bring  about  political-commercial  understanding  with  the  Reds.  The 
Italian  election  of  this  week  is  one  of  the  several  straws  in  the  wind.  Premier 
de  Gasperi  and  his  government  were  labeled  as  pro-American.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  number  of  other  considerations  have  contributed  to  his  setback. 
But  his  pro-Americanism  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Italian 
electorate  turned  in  such  numbers  to  the  extremest  anti-American  candidates. 

There  are  those,  like  Director  for  Mutual  Security  Stassen,  who 
maintain  that  comparing  the  situation,  for  example,  in  France  in  1947, 
with  the  picture  in  that  country  today,  is  an  indication  of  the  progress 
that  has  taken  place  there  in  fulfilling  their  part  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  But,  as  was  stated  by  Hon.  Omar  Burleson  during  the 
committee  hearings: 

I  recognize  that  comparison,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  appreciate  it.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  however,  in  1947  and  1948  they  did  not  have  the  threat  of 
Russian  aggression  hanging  over  them  as  in  more  recent  years  and  as  we  have  it 
today.  So  the  comparison  in  that  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  hardly  holds  water. 
Yes,  certainly,  improvements  have  been  made,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  threat 
is  much  greater  and  therefore  the  improvements  should  be  accordingly  parallel 
to  meet  the  threat.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Certainly  I  do  recognize  that  condi¬ 
tions  have  improved.  They  could  not  have  gotten  much  worse  except  for  France 
to  have  completely  capitulated  to  communism. 

In  the  past  programs,  the  Congress  has  stated  as  a  basic  principle 
of  aid  that  the  countries  of  Europe  must  unify  and  integrate  their 
efforts  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  process  of  attaining  “mutu¬ 
ality.”  Since  that  has  not  been  accomplished,  the  United  States  now 
says  in  this  bill,  “You  have  not  been  able  to  unify,  you  have  not  been 
able  to  integrate,  but  we  still  will  give  you  50  percent  of  the  funds 
anyway.”  This  is  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  that — 

not  less  than  50  per  centum  [of  the  $2,079,689,870  in  military  assistance  funds] 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of 
section  2  (b)  [the  EDC]. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  Europe,  undertaken  in  April  1953: 

The  question  should  be  asked:  Will  continued  United  States  aid  increase  the 
will  of  European  countries  to  help  themselves.  The  study  mission  believes  that 
future  foreign-aid  appropriations  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  progress  being 
made  to  the  establishment  of  the  European  Defense  Community  The  defense 
of  Western  Europe  would  seem  to  rest  on  the  organization  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  now  subject  to  ratification.  Until  the  future  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  is  known,  it  is  difficult  to  plan  additional  United  States 
military  assistance. 

Thus  far,  “mutuality,”  insofar  as  the  recipients  of  our  aid  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  a  figment  of  legislative  hope.  The  concept  has  not 
become  a  reality  for  them.  Pouring  forth  vast  sums  from  our 
Treasury  has  not  made  it  any  more  realistic  for  them. 
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HIGHLIGHTS i  House  debated  2nd  independent  offices  appro  tr  iati on  bill.  House  Rules 
Committee  cleared  wh. eat—f or-"Paki st an  and  mutual  security  bills o  House  agreed  tjo  con¬ 
ference  report  on  economic  controls  billo  Senate  committee  ordered  reported  Interior 
appropriation  billo 


HOUSE 

le  FOREIGN  AIDe  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H0R,  5659 j  to  provide  for 'the  transfer  of  price-support  wheat 
to  Pakistan,  This  bill  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  avail- 
able  to  the  President  up  to  1  million  long  tons  of  wheat  .  (approximately  37 
million  bushels)  to  be  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  order  to 
alleviate  starvation  and  famine  conditions  in  Pakistan  and  to  provide  that 
country  with  some  reserve  supply  of  this  important  food  grain/-  The  wheat  will 

^  come  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired  pursuant  to  price- 
support  operations o  The  bill  provides  that  no  wheat  shall  be  transferred  to 
Pakistan  until  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  have  entered  into  an  agreement  as 
to  its  use  and  distribution*.  This  agreement  is  to  include  the  following  pre¬ 
visions;  ,  . 

(i)  Distribution  of  the  wheat  without  discrimination  among  the  people  of 
Pakistan  and  without  cost  to  those  who$  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  un¬ 
able  to  purchase  it  ;  (2)  full  publicity  to  the  assistance  furnished  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  (3)  unrestricted  observation  of  the  distribution 
procedure  by  United  States  observers;  (U)  utilization  of  any  local  currency  de¬ 
rived  by  Pakistan  from  the  sale  of  donated  wheat;  in  a  manner  agreed  upon  bjr 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  for  programs  to  increase  food 
production  in  Pakistan  and  other  projects  of  mutual  interest  to  the  two 
countries;  (5)  allocation  of  5  percent  of  the  local  currency  received  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  within  Pakistan;  and  (6)  the  taking  of  all  appropriate 
measures  to  reduce  and  prevent  further  relief  needs 0  The  bill  also  authorizes 
an  appropriation  for  the  nurpose  of  making  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  wheat  made  available  to  Pakistan,  The  Corporation,  however , 
is  authorized  to  make  the  wheat  available  in  advance  of  receiving  payment  there¬ 
for© 
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The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R,  5710#  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  authorization  bill  (pa  6963)* 

>t  APIROrRIATIorS.,  Goncluded  debate  on  H»R,  5690,  2nd  independent  offices  appropr: 
ation  bill  for  195U*  but  deferred  final  action  urltil  today,  June  18  (pp,  6909- 
62).  ,  •  -  , 

Rejected  the  following  amendments  :• 

By  Rep.  Cooper,  by  83-15U,  to  increase  funds  by  A30  million  fcr  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  steam  plant  at  the  Fulton  site,  Tenn,  (pp.  691^-26), 

By  Rep,  Andrews,  by  33-lilt,  to  delete  language  preventing  the  moving  of 
TVA  headquarters  to  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama  (pp*  6926-30).* 

By  Rep,  Jones  (Alabama),  by  46-IOI,  to  increase  TVA.  funds  by  02,377* 000 
for  resource  development  (pp,  6931-2)-,  y 
*  •  -•  ■  *  •  '  -  •  '  '  '  .  •  .  . 

The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H.R,  5805,  the- legislative- judicial 
■  »  -  •  appropriation  bill  for  195U;  and  the  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for 
-  •  •  it3  consideration  (H.  Rept,  598)  (p,  6$>71)« 

3#  'E00N0ISEC  CONTROLS,  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1081,  providing  for 
temporary  economic  controls  (pp,  6907-B).  For  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  see  Digest  109, 

k*  RUBBER,  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.R,  5728,  to 
“•  authorize  disposal  of  Government  owned  rubber- or oducing  facilities  (H,  Rept* 

‘  593)  (p.  6971). 

.5,  WAR  PG.ERS,  Passed  tvithout  amendment  H.R,  2557*  to  extend  title  2  of  the  First 
Liar  Powers „Act  (contract  authority  of  the  President)  through  June  30,  195U 
.  (pp.  S95V07.  SEMTE 


6,  APPROPRIATIONS,  The  Appropriations  Comraittee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not 
actually-  report)  with  amendments  H.R,  U328,  Interior  appropriation  bill  for 
195U,  The  “Daily' Digest”  states:  ”As  approved,  the  bill  -mould  provide  for  a 
total  of  U5l.256,9'aO,  an  increase  of  0^5*126,597  over  the  House-passed  figure 
of  bU06,130,343ou  (p.  D569.) 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  ordered  reported  to  the  full  committee 
with  amendments  H.R.  5376,  Army  civil  functions  appropriation  bill  for  195U 
(p.  D569). 

7*  COiTTRACTS,  The  "Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
.  ordered  reported  as  a  committee  amendment,  an  amendment  to  S.  690,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  administrative  Services  of  19U9  relating  to  lease- 
purchase  agreements,  "This  amendment  would  provide  for  submission  of  lease- 
purchase  agreements  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the-  House 
for  reference  to  appropriate  committees (p.  D570.) 

ITEIJS  IN  APPENDIX  ;  “  ■  ■ 


I,  FCREIGN  TRtADE*  Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep,  Sieminski  discussing  how  high  a 
tariff  should  bo  (p.  A3720),  ’ 

Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep,  Felly  in  favor  of  H.K.  5U95,  to  extend  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  authority  for  1  year  (pp.  A372G-29). 


9«  CATTLE  INDUSTRY,  Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep,  Rogers  (Tex.)  stating  that  the 
small  rancher  and  cattle  farmer  is  in  danger  of  "bankruptcy  and  annihilation" 
from  falling  cattle  prices  and  an  unprecedented  draught,  and  inserting  a  peti¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  (pp.  A3 720-21). 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  5710 


June  17,  1953. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  292] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  292,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  79 


.  RES.  292 


[Report  No.  600] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  17, 1953 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to 

5  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

6  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 

7  bill  or  any  provisions  contained  in  said  bill  are  hereby  waived; 

8  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 

9  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 

10  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 

11  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read 

12  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  At  the  con- 


V 
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1  elusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 

2  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 

3  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  pre- 

4  vious  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 

5  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

6  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS s  Senate  debated  conference  report  on  eoonomic  controls  bill*  ►Senate  com¬ 
pleted  final  congressional  action  on  flammable  fabrics  bill#  Senate  committees  re¬ 
ported  mutual  security  and  Interior  appropriation  bills*  House  passed  2nd  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill*  House  debated  mutual  security  bill® 


HOUSE 


1*  APPROPRIATIONS,  Passed,  39U-2,  with  amendments  HeR#  5690,  the  second  independ¬ 
ent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1 95U  (pPa  70U3— U.U ) » 


OREIGN  AID,  Concluded  debate  on'H.R*  5710,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  author¬ 
ization  bill  (ppe  70)4.8-87)*  Rep.  Chiperfield  stated  that  reductions  could  be 
v.  made  in  Point-U  by  limiting  its  purpose  to  the  sharing  of  technical  skills 


(Pc  7053) 

Received  an  American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East  petition  supporting  the 
shipment  of  1  million  tpns  of  wheat  as  a  grant  to  Pakistap  (p»  7093 )© 


3o  FLOOD  CONTROL*  •  Received  reports  on  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas,  project,  Colo. 
(Interior  Department),  (H*  Doc.,  187),  and  on  the  feasibility ’ of  providing 
flood  control  protection  on  the  Arkansas  River  at  Enid,  Okla#  (H,  Doc0  185)* 
•and  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri  (H,  Doc#  183 )  (ps  7092 )0 


SENATE 

U.  ECONOMIC  CONTROLS.  Began  debate  on  the  conference  report  on  S.  1081,  provi4ing 
for  temporary  economic  controls,  and  agreed  to  vote  on  this  report  Tbnp,  June 
22  (pp*  6993-7005,  7008-16 /o 

5o  FLAMMABLE  FABRICS*  Passed  without  amendment  H«R0  5069,  to  prohibit  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
fabrics  which  are  so  highly  flammable  as  to  be  dangerous  when  worn  (p«  6989)® 
This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President* 


2~ 


6,  ilARG ARlKEo  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  1806,  to 

amend  the  Navy  ration  statute  so  as  to.  authorize  "  ■  the  serving  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  or  margarine  (S,  Rept,  bb7)  (p#  697k) * 

7,  FOREIGN  AID,  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S,  2128,  to 

continue  the  mutual  security  program  for  195H  (S,  Rept,  hhh)  (?•  697b) • 

8*  APPRO FRIAT IONS ,  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  ‘  a:  lendraents  H.R,  U8£8J 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill  for  19‘Jb  (S,  Rept,  hb5 )  (p»  697b ) o 

9»  PURCHASING,  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S,  8U8,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  policy  and  procedure  in  connection  with  construction  contracts  made  by 
...  executive  agencies  (S,  Rept,'  hkQ)‘  (pi  697k)* 

ft  *  •  -  j  * 

10,  .SHALL  BUSINESS  j  TAXATION.  The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  submitted  a  re- 
...  ..port,  •  "Tax  Problems  of  Small  Business"  (S.  Rept,  kk2)  (pp,  697k-5)o 

11,  PERSONNEL,  Passed  as  reported  3,  1681;,  to  facilitate  civil-service  appointment 

of  certain  veterans  (pp,  6990-1),  This  bill  preserves  and  restores  the  •  • 
eligibility  for  prcbational  appointment  of  those  mho  were?  on  a  civil-service 
register  and  eligible  for  prcbational  appointment,  and  who  lost  opportunity  f i-wj 
such  appointment  because  of  tlieir  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  June  30> 
19^0,  It  also  provides  that  upon' probational  appointment, 'the.  veterants  rate 
of  compensation,  seniority  rights,  grade  and  time-in-grade,  and  wit  bin-grade 
step  increases  shall  be  based  and  determined  as  if  he  were  an pointed  the  date 
the  lower  ranking  eligible  was  orobationally  appointed.  It  directs  the  CSC  to 
place  these  veterans  on  an  appropriate  register  with  the  same  priority  that  is 
extended  to  .or Id  .far  II  veterans.  The  veteran  must  have  been  discharged 
"under  honorable  conditions,"  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  | 
make  application  tin  ref  or  within  90  clays  after  his  separation. 

The  Banicing  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S,  li;58,  to 
continue  employee  war-risk  liazard  and  detention  benefits  until  July  1,  195k 
(p,  697k),  The  bill  was  then  considered  and  passed  over  on  Csn.  Thye*s  ob¬ 
jection  (pp,  6991-92)0 

12,  CREDIT  UNION,  Passed  as  reported  S,  1665,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

(relating  to  payment  of  dividends  to  members)  (p,  6985)® 

13,  ELECTRIFICATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S„  2097,  to  increase  the  amount 

authorized  to  be  appropriated' for  the  construction  of  the  Bklutna  hydroelectric  1 
project,  Alaska,  from  . 20,365,kO0  to  -33  million  (pp,  6981-2), 

Sen,  Kefauver  opposed  the  proposed  execution  of  a  ccntract  between  the 
Bonneville  Power  Admin,  and  private  utility  companies  in  the  Northwest  whereby 
power  from  the  BPA  would  be  distributed  through  nine  companies,  and  inserted  a 
statement  opposing  this  contract  from  purchasers  claiming  99%  of  all  power 
purchases  in  this  region  (pp,  7033 -9)» 

II;.  RESEARCH.  Passed  as  reported  S,  977,  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  to  provide  an  "open-end"  authorization  (p,  6987)* 

15.  HOUSING.  Agreed  to  the  committee  amendments  to  3,  1993 >  to  amend  the  National 

Housing  Act  and  the  Servicemen* s  Readjustment  Act  of  19kk  Adth  respect  to 
maximum  interest  rates,  and  then  passed  over  the  bill  (pp.  6982-83)0 

16,  TREATIES,  Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  thqj 

passed  over  S.  J,  Res,  1,  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the 
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cessfully  pointed  the  way  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  subsequent  development 
of  Lancaster. 

John  Prescott,  like  his  contemporaries, 
was  a  lover  of  liberty.  To  achieve  his 
goal  he  was  willing  to  make  every  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifice.  His  will  of  steel  would 
not  be  twisted  either  by  political  opposi¬ 
tion  or  physical  danger.  He  was  unsel¬ 
fishly  devoted  to  his  task  of  setting  up  a 
free  community  in  Lancaster.  From 
that  task  he  was  never  swerved. 

He  left  a  rich  legacy  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  enabled  his  descendants  to  carry 
out  the  great  work  he  had  so  magnifi¬ 
cently  begun.  His  descendants  and  suc¬ 
cessors  have  fought  in  every  American 
war  from  Concord  and  Lexington  to 
Korea  and  many  of  his  lineal  relatives 
still  inhabit  Lancaster  and  surrounding 
towns.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  elaborate 
upon  the  life  of  this  great  man,  who  was 
Christian  and  American  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  being. 

What  he  and  his  associates  would 
think  of  the  chaotic  political  scene  that 
spreads  before  us  of  this  generation,  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  can  well  imagine 
the  chagrin,  disappointment,  disap¬ 
proval,  and  uncompromising  opposition 
which  John  Prescott  and  his  followers 
would  exhibit  at  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
subversion,  appeasement,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  godlessness,  shattered  moral 
principles,  betrayed  political  ideals, 
weird  and  baffling  social  policies,  ill-con¬ 
ceived  and  extravagant  international 
theories,  and  the  general  moral  deteri¬ 
oration  which  afflicts  our  country  and 
mankind. 

John  Prescott  and  his  followers  lived 
before  the  time  of  Bunker  Hill.  But  in 
the  best  sense,  they  were  Bunker  Hill 
Americans  who  loved  their  country,  its 
institutions,  its  freedom,  its  independ¬ 
ence,  its  opportunity  for  wholesome  fam¬ 
ily  life,  and  for  achievement  in  the 
various  fields  of  human  endeavor.  To 
them  the  wanton  distortion  of  the  solid 
values  of  morality,  political  principles, 
and  fundamental  economic  patterns  for 
which  they  laid  the  foundation  would 
cause  them  to  turn  over  in  their  hallowed 
graves  and  bewail  and  lament  the  nar¬ 
row  vision,  contradictory  statesmanship, 
lack  of  counsel  and  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  leadership,  want  of  burning  interest 
in  governmental  affairs  and  other  vital 
affairs  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  themselves  which  appear  to  be  so 
much  a  part  of  our  contemporary  life. 

They  would  doubtless  construe  these 
happenings,  as  many  construe  them,  as 
tragic  omens  for  their  country,  of  fearful 
forebodings  of  the  inevitable  fate  which 
history  has  decreed  throughout  recorded 
time  for  all  peoples,  however  great  and 
powerful,  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
things  of  the  spirit  to  worship  the  God 
of  Mammon  and  sordid  materialism  and 
who  ignore  their  basic  obligations  to 
protect  and  preserve  basic  liberties  and 
fundamental  moral  and  political  values. 

We  of  this  generation  can,  if  we  will, 
draw  incalculable  lessons  from  the  ster¬ 
ling  example  of  John  Prescott  and  the 
early  Lancaster  founders.  The  hour  is 
late  for  free  America  because  unbeliev¬ 
able  destructive  movements  are  sweep¬ 
ing  through  the  Nation  and  the  world. 


Unless  there  shall  be  a  revival  and  a  re¬ 
awakening  of  the  solid  underlying  values 
of  American  life  and  government, 
exemplified  so  well  by  these  great  men 
and  women  of  the  past,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of  our 
entire  people  once  again  fervently  and 
tenaciously  to  embrace  the  principles, 
practices*  and  virtues  which  made  this 
Nation  great,  unless  we  can  spiritually 
mobilize  as  a  single,  dynamic  force 
against  the  godless  inscrutable  enemies 
who  are  spreading  the  poison  of  subver¬ 
sion  in  our  midst  and  fomenting  insur¬ 
rection,  revolution,  and  war  throughout 
the  world,  our  situation,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  will  be  grave.  Indeed  it 
is  grave  today.  The  signs  are  already 
written  upon  the  wall.  If  we  would  save 
our  precious  heritage  bequeathed  us  by 
the  John  Prescotts  of  the  past,  we  had 
better  heed  and  act  upon  them  before 
we,  too,  shall  join  that  numerous,  miser¬ 
able  company  of  great  nations  which 
have  succumbed  to  their  own  weakness 
of  resolution  and  insidious  propaganda, 
diabolical  infiltration  or  unwarranted, 
unjust  aggression  by  ideological  Commu¬ 
nist  tyrants. 

The  task  of  girding  America  for  the 
struggles  and  dangers  ahead  is  colossal. 
It  will  require  all  our  resources.  Wealth 
alone  will  not  suffice.  Economic  strength 
is  not  adequate.  Material  power,  though 
imperative,  will  not  avail.  There  must 
be  a  spiritual  remobilization,  a  rededi¬ 
cation  to  the  ideals  of  John  Prescott 
and  the  American  founders,  an  in¬ 
flexible,  undying  determination  but¬ 
tressed  by  unflinching  courage,  accom¬ 
panied  by  undiluted,  undivided  loyalty, 
executed  with  invincible  purpose,  by  a 
united  and  unified  American  people, 
consolidated  and  reinforced  by  the  col¬ 
lective  will  of  the  Nation  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  class,  all  aiming  to 
the  one  great  indispensable  end — pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Nation  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  way  of  life.  Should  we  fail 
in  this  great  end,  all  will  be  lost  and 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Shall  we  meet  this  challenge  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  built  this  Nation? 
Or  shall  we  bathe  in  Pollyannish  luster, 
exalting  material  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures,  benumbed  by  satiety,  basking  in 
indifference  until  the  modern  Huns  and 
Vandals  furiously  storm  upon  our  gates 
and  their  domestic  fellow  travelers  com¬ 
plete  their  dastardly  work  of  first  poison¬ 
ing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Americans, 
as  they  are  doing  today,  and  then  de¬ 
livering  the  Nation  to  unspeakable  totali¬ 
tarian  bondage. 

“Is  it  too  late?”  one  often  hears.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  American  people  and  the  unex¬ 
celled  people  of  my  district  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much  and  who  have  repeatedly 
honored  me,  I  fear,  far  beyond  my 
deserts. 

There  has  been  no  people  in  all  history 
so  great,  so  inspired,  so  unselfish  as  a 
whole,  so  idealistic,  so  patriotic,  devoted 
and  loyal  as  the  American  people.  To 
my  mind,  once  they  are  fully  informed, 
once  they  are  fully  aroused  to  the  dan¬ 
gers,  to  the  enormous  iniquities,  to  the 
real  scope  and  seriousness  of  the  “Great 
Red  Lie”  and  its  apparatus  in  this  Na¬ 


tion,  to  its  ruthless,  unjust  oppressions, 
to  its  vision  and  aim  of  the  world  Red 
conquest,  to  its  incessant  evil  conspiracy 
m  this  country,  the  American  people  will 
act.  They  will  act  as  they  have  always 
acted  in  the  past — decisively  and  reso¬ 
lutely  in  the  protection  of  their  blessed 
legacy. 

American  history  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  invincible  moral  power  of  our 
democracy  once  the  people  recognize  the 
need.  Other  times  have  had  their  grave 
problems.  Even  in  the  early  days  of 
Lancaster,  physical  peril  was  almost  ever 
present  and  spiritual  leaders  inveighed 
time  and  time  again  against  the  moral 
laxity  and  irresponsibility  of  the  hour. 
That  has  been  true  throughout  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  Nation. 

Yet  any  American  who  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  are  in  graver  danger  than 
ever  before  is  hardly  attuned  to  the 
events  transpiring  before  our  very  eyes. 
I  feel  somehow  that  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  danger  emanates  from  ourselves,  our 
casual  appraisals,  our  overconfidence  in 
our  strength,  our  procrastination  in  fac¬ 
ing  the  issues,  our  apathy  in  not  moving 
swiftly,  effectively,  and  courageously  to¬ 
ward  the  obvious  solutions. 

In  this  enlightened  and  advanced  age 
of  scientific  miracles,  of  huge  agricultural 
and  industrial  productivity  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  imagination,  of  rich  bless¬ 
ings  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon 
us  in  the  form  of  higher  material 
standards  than  the  world  has  ever 
known,  there  is  neither  need  nor  desira¬ 
bility  for  us  to  practice  the  harsh  frugal¬ 
ity  of  the  Lancaster  founders.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  afford  to  practice 
profligacy  and  waste  of  our  resources, 
material  or  human.  We  cannot  afford 
the  .dangerous  luxury  of  a  paternalistic 
government  that  would  dissipate  the 
fruits  of  our  people’s  labors  and  decimate 
the  incentive  of  our  enterprising  citizens 
by  socialistic  programs  at  home  and 
abroad.  Thank  God  there  is  enough  for 
everyone  in  America  who  is  willing  to 
work  to  enjoy  our  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing — a  standard  that  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future  if  we  but  show  the 
wisdom  in  our  statecraft  to  protect  and 
guard  those  free  institutions  and  pat¬ 
terns  which  are  responsible  for  it. 

But  there  must  be  strict  accountabil¬ 
ity  imposed  upon  Government  at  every 
level  to  insure  economy,  efficiency  and 
that  prudence  and  practical,  sensible 
judgment  and  behavior  in  public  affairs 
that  will  militantly  reject  corruption  and 
malfeasance  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  people  every  essential  serv¬ 
ice  designed  for  their  convenience,  hap¬ 
piness,  security,  and  welfare  which  a 
modern,  forward-looking  government 
can  and  should  provide  for  its  citizens. 

There  is  no  Aladdin’s  Lamp  which  can 
miraculously  produce  a  lasting  peace  in 
a  world  torn  apart  by  Communist  vil¬ 
lainies.  Yet  our  duty  as  Americans  is 
clear.  We  must  never  cease  working  for 
that  peace  and  brotherhood  which  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Himself  desires  us  to 
ordain. 

The  Soviet  will  press  just  as  far  as  it 
can.  There  is  no  weapon  of  deceit, 
treachery  or  force  it  will  not  employ  if 
world  conditions  and  military  timetables 
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permit.  Time  has  been  running  on  the 
Soviet  side  since  1945.  Each  passing  day 
with  world  peace  unestablished  strength¬ 
ens  her  position.  Each  day  sees  her  more 
fully  equipped  militarily.  Each  day  adds 
to  her  mastery  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
other  destructive  weapons.  Each  day 
brings  new  political  victories  for  commu¬ 
nism  in  other  nations.  Each  day  spreads 
her  domain  of  influence  and  control. 

In  these  circumstances  this  Nation 
must  be  strong,  not  only  in  great  military 
and  aerial  striking  force,  but  strong  in 
production  and  economic  weapons,  and 
above  all  strong  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit — strongest  of  all  in  our  will  to  face 
up  to  every  contingency,  every  sacrifice 
necessary  to  defend  our  way  of  life. 

A  truce  or  a  peace  that  is  based  on  be¬ 
trayal  of  principles,  appeasement  and 
justice  is  not  only  morally  repugnant  to 
Americans  but  will  only  serve  to  defer 
the  evil  day  of  reckoning  and  complicate 
and  increase  the  magnitude  of  these 
great  problems. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  victory  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  courage  and 
if  this  Nation  abandons  its  principles  in 
favor  of  a  Carthaginian  peace  of  ap¬ 
peasement,  we  will  surely  rue  the  day 
because  our  allies,  already  seriously  at 
odds  with  our  policies,  demonstrably  un¬ 
willing  to  share  properly  and  fairly  in 
the  burdens  of  war  against  aggression, 
will  interpret  our  appeasement  as  akfur- 
ther  and  unpardonable  sign  of  weakness 
and  will  join  a  bandwagon  movement  in 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  to  the 
side  of  the  Soviet.  In  fact  that  trend  is 
already  apparent. 

A  truce  or  peace  to  endure  must  be 
honorable.  It  must  be  just.  It  must 
be  wise.  Pray  God  let  no  stain  of  dis¬ 
honor  or  craven  cowardice  come  upon 
the  proud,  undefiled  escutcheon  of 
America. 

The  principles,  traditions,  and  values 
promulgated  in  Lancaster  over  300  years 
ago  are  rooted  deep  in  the  soil  of  this 
Nation.  The  people  of  Lancaster  have 
kept  them  alive  in  the  words  and  deeds 
of  men  like  John  Prescott  and  Herbert 
Parker  down  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  for  us  this  day,  as  we  proudly 
join  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  in  cele¬ 
brating  and  commemorating  its  glorious 
past,  to  realize  that  in  these  simple 
truths  can  be  found  the  key  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  America  and  the  free  world. 
Let  us  devoutly  and  resolutely  embrace 
them  while  we  may. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Lancaster  celebrated 
its  250th  anniversary  with  outstanding 
public  exercises  presided  over  by  Rev. 
George  M.  Bartol,  D.D.,  and  attended 
by  many  State  and  national  dignitaries, 
including  the  then  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Honorable  John  L.  Bates, 
several  United  States  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen,  other  distinguished  guests, 
and  a  great  concourse  on  the  green  of 
citizens  and  their  friends. 

The  impressive  exercises  were  divided 
into  two  parts:  First,  a  religious  me¬ 
morial  celebration  in  the  meeting  house 
of  the  first  parish,  and  tfyen,  the  civic 
celebration  on  the  green.  The  illustri¬ 
ous  spiritual  leader.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
presided  over  the  first,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  eloquent  Hon.  Herbert  Park¬ 
er,  over  the  second.  Moving  addresses 
were  delivered  by  several  dignitaries,  in¬ 


cluding  a  famous  United  States  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Lancaster,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks;  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  L.  Bates;  ex-Governor  George 
Boutweli;  that  great  intellect,  lawyer, 
and  orator,  Massachusetts’  own  Senator 
Hoar;  the  Honorable  Henry  S.  Nourse, 
and  the  Honorable  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  a  great  American  and  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the'  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

In  addition,  prayers  were  offered  by 
the  beloved  Father  John  M.  O’Keefe, 
then  pastor  of  the  Catholic  parishes  in 
Clinton  and  Lancaster,  and  remarks 
were  also  made  by  that  distinguished 
divine.  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  Honorable  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
native  of  Sterling  and  later  to  become 
and  to  serve  so  faithfully  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
chief  justices  ever  to  grace  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court,  and  Hon. 
Christopher  C.  Stone,  able  and  respected 
judge  of  the  Clinton  District  Court. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  con¬ 
clude  my  remarks,  congratulatory  and 
commemorative,  of  Lancaster’s  glorious 
300th  year  history  than  by  repeating  the 
closing  eloquent  phrases  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  principal  orator  of  the  day,  Sen¬ 
ator  Fairbanks : 

At  the  close  of  this  memorable  day,  we 
shall  turn  our  faces  to  the  future.  We  shall 
plan  and  toil  until  the  celebration  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lancaster. 
What  shall  those  speak  who  shall  then  as¬ 
semble  here?  There  is  no  vision  so  penetrat¬ 
ing  that  it  can  see  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
present  hour.  There  is  no  seer  with  wisdom 
profound  enough  to  open  to  us  the  mystic 
volume  of  the  next  50  years.  We  are  not 
filled  with  anxiety  as  to  the  half  century 
which  lies  immediately  before  us.  Hope  tells 
us  to  look  up,  not  down.  She  tells  us  that 
if  we  but  carry  into  the  future  the  work  and 
the  faith  of  the  fathers,  we  shall  surely  go 
forward,  expanding  in  knowledge  and  power, 
and  that  the  roots  of  our  institutions  will 
strike  deeper  into  the  affections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  through  the  united  efforts  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  South, 
blended  into  one  sublime  word  “America,” 
our  primacy  will  be  established  and  every¬ 
where  acknowledged,  and  that  in  the  future, 
as  in  this  hour,  our  chief  glory  will  be  that 
wisdom,  justice  and  mercy  will  preside  over 
us  and  the  destiny  of  the  great  republic. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
(Mr.  CHELF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  Wheeler  resolution  calling  for 
the  impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas,  ha 
been  referred,  I  cannot  and  will  not  voic 
an  opinion  at  this  time  as  to  the  merit 
or  demerits  of  the  matter,  for  to  do 
would  be  placing  myself  in  the  positi 
of  judging  a  case  before  the  evidence  h 
been  heard.  This  is  as  it  should 
However,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bill  t 
I  shall  introduce  forthwith  for  repea 
the  existing  law  that  now  permits  an 
dividual  member  to  set  himself  up 
one-man  Supreme  Court. 

The  Rosenbergs  were  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  1951.  In  February  of  1952  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 


York  unanimously  upheld  the  Rosen¬ 
bergs’  conviction  and  their  sentence.  On 
October  13,  1952,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  review  the 
case  by  an  8-to-l  vote.  On  November  17,  * 
1952,  the  Supreme  Court  again  refused  a 
review  of  the  case  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1. 
Later  on,  in  January  1953,  Judge  Kauf¬ 
man  granted  a  stay  of  execution  to  allow 
for  a  clemency  appeal  to  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  The  President  took  no  ac¬ 
tion.  On  February  11,  1953,  President 
Eisenhower  refused  a  reprieve  or  execu¬ 
tive  clemency,  stating  that  he — Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower — had  found  “neither 
new  evidence  nor  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances”  and  that  the  Rosenbergs  had 
been  “accorded  their  full  measure  of  jus¬ 
tice.”  On  May  25,  1953,  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  third  time  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  case  by  a  7-to-2  vote,  Justices 
Black  and  Douglas  dissenting.  On  May 
26,  1953,  Chief  Justice  Vinson  refused  to 
grant  a  further  stay  of  the  conviction, 
since  rescheduled  for  June  18,  1953.  On 
June  15,  1953,  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  to  turn  down 
new  appeals  for  a  review  and  for  a  stay  of 
execution.  Justice  Douglas  was  among 
the  four  dissenting  justices.  Later,  on 
the  same  day,  June  15,  1953,  the  full 
Supreme  Court  voted  7  to  2  against  a 
petition  to  file  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
On  June  16,  1953,  new  appeals  were  filed 
with  Justice  Douglas.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  full  Supreme  Court  had 
acted  adversely  in  the  Rosenbergs’  case 
on  six  different  occasions,  Justice  Doug¬ 
las  took  it  upon  himself  to  literally  take 
charge  of  the  situation  in  the  absence  of 
the  Court  which  had  adjourned  in  the 
interim,  and  by  so  doing  practically 
voided  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Congress  has  given  the  right  in 
title  28,  section  1651  (b).  United  States 
Code,  for  an  individual  justice  to  act. 
By  the  action  taken  by  Justice  Douglas, 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  authority 
previously  conferred  upon  the  Court  has 
been  abused.  I,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  will — when  this  bill  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  it — act  promptly  and  favorably, 
and  that  the  House  will  likewise  pass  the 
legislation. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  10 
minutes  on  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  legislative  business  of  the  day  and 
any  other  special  orders  heretofore  en- 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT,  1951 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  292,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  prder  against  said  bill  or 
any  provisions  contained  in  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
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to  exceed  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Commitee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or¬ 
dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  as  you  know,  is  an 
open  rule  which  provides  for  5  hours  of 
general  debate,  after  which  the  bill  will 
be  read  for  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
some  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its 
entirety.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  there  are  some  who  feel  that  the 
amount  in  the  bill  should  be  reduced. 
However,  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith!  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lyle]. 

[Mr.  LYLE  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  LYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(Mr.  BURLESON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
being  kind  enough  to  give  me  time  on 
the  rule.  There  is  a  particular  reason 
why  I  did  request  time  now  rather  than 
in  general  debate.  I  am  sure  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  would  have  given  me 
time,  but  it  would  not  have  offered  op¬ 
portunity  to  oppose  the  rule  before  us. 
It  so  happens  that  I  can  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Texas  who  just  preceded 
me  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  this 
rule.  If  that  sounds  inconsistent,  there 
is  a  reason  why  it  is  not. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  I  introduced  an  informal  motion 
that  further  consideration  of  it  be  post¬ 
poned  for  several  months;  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  that  the  committee  reconvene 
not  later  than  December  1  of  'this  year," 
if  not  called  sooner  by  the  chairman,  to 
“have  a  new  look,”  so  to  speak,  at  world 
conditions. 

Can  we  today  authorize  approximately 
$5  billion  as  just  mentioned,  and  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  my  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Lyle],  with  very  much  intelligence 
when  we  look  at  all  the  imponderables 
around  the  world  today?  I  asked  that 
question  of  Mr.  Stassen  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  when  they  were 
before  our  committee,  and,  of  course, 
they  did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  recess 
these  hearings  and  wait  until  a  little 


further  along  in  the  year  when  we  could 
have  a  new  look  at  this  thing.  What  else 
could  they  say?  what  could  the  President 
say,  but  that  we  must  go  along  now  with 
this  program?  Of  course,  they  say  that. 
I  know  we  have  this  so-called  pipeline 
which  must  be  kept  flowing.  But  there 
is  approximately  $12  billion  sitting  up 
here  in  this  great  hopper  with  the  small 
end  down  here  in  the  pipeline.  They  will 
not  use  any  of  that  money  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54.  They  could  not  do  it. 
and  will  tell  you  as  much. 

What  do  we  have  in  France  today? 
No  responsible  leadership  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Italy  Mr.  de  Gasperi’s  coali¬ 
tion  government  is  tottering  on  the  brink. 
We  have  to  know  what  his  experience  is 
going  to  be  before  we  can  intelligently 
appraise  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
government.  Then  there  is  Korea. 
What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  a  truce 
in  Korea?  Our  entire  policy  must  be 
adjusted  to  that,  whatever  the  outcome. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  mistrusting  the 
leadership  of  this  administration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  should  take  the  con¬ 
trary  view  that  we  are  supporting  the 
administration  when  we  assume  our  own 
responsibilities  and  wait  a  few  months 
until  we  can  come  more  nearly  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the 
huge  army  in  north  China  if  a  truce  is 
brought  about  in  Korea?  They  cannot 
very  well  keep  it  idle  up  there.  If 
they  bring  it  down  into  south  China  to 
join  with  the  tremendous  forces  already 
there,  what  will  happen  in  southeast 
Asia?  Take  Egypt.  What  is  their  atti¬ 
tude  at  the  present  time?  I  am  not  too 
critical  of  our  so-called  friends  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I  am  not  critical  of  this  admin¬ 
istration,  but  I  think  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  waiting  to  see  which 
way  we  are  going  before  we  put  out  an¬ 
other  $5  billion.  It  just  simply  makes 
sense  to  me  that  we  cannot  legislate 
today  with  any  intelligence  on  these  un¬ 
certainties.  This  House,  by  defeating 
this  rule,  could  simply  tell  our  commit¬ 
tee  that  we  could  exercise  our  judgment 
in  giving  attention  to  it  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  having  a  bill  ready  for  you 
when  we  come  back  the  first  of  the  year. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
suffer  by  it.  It  just  seems  the  part  of 
wisdom  that  we  should  take  a  new  look 
at  these  things.  I  can  see  as  you  do 
that  just  in  the  few  months  ahead  things 
could  change  rapidly.  I  mentioned  this 
on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago,  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  replied  to  me  that  things 
could  happen  in  the  next  few  months 
which  would  change  our  entire  outlook 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Should  we  not 
wait?  Should  we  not  wait?  We  should 
exercise  our  own  responsibility.  Mr. 
Stassen  says  we  should  trust  the  admin¬ 
istration,  “we  will  do  the  proper  thing — 
we  will  exercise  our  judgment.”  Why 
put  that  burden  on  them?  Many  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  today  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  this  country  is  that  we 
have  delegated  too  much  power  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  here.  We  say  “You  use  your 
judgment,”  but  here  is  an  additional  $5 
billion  involved.  It  is  our  responsibility 
and  ours  only. 


Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  not  a  dollar  of 
this  $5  billion  would  be  used  during  the 
year  1953-54? 

Mr>  BURLESON.  I  think  anyone 
would  tell  you  that;  I  think  the  admin¬ 
istration  will  tell  you  that.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Mutual  Security  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  such  assurance. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Then  we  are  now  ap¬ 
propriating  money  for  1954-55. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Exactly,  or  maybe 
1955-56.  Of  course,  this  matter  of  a 
fiscal  year  appropriation  is  probably  a 
misnomer.  We  do  that  in  the  military, 
and  I  know  we  have  to  contract  in  ad¬ 
vance.  It  takes  time  to  produce  and  to 
deliver  military  end  items  but  a  few 
months  delay  is  not  going  to  disrupt  or 
impair  the  continuity  of  this  program. 
Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  this  program,  and  probably  will 
do  so  again  if  I  must  but  it  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  considering  there  is  no 
alternative.  Must  we  be  forced  to  leg¬ 
islate  by  fear? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  gentleman  briefly  just  to 
point  out  that  he  was  not  a  voice  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness  from  this  point  of 
view  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs;  that  he  had  with  him  more  than 
a  few  who  supported  his  wise  admoni¬ 
tion  that  a  little  delay,  in  order  to  see 
where  we  are  going,  might  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  valor. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman.  V 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  that  point  out. 
I  think  he  should  also  point  out  the  new 
negotiations  going  on  between  Tito  and 
the  Kremlin.  This  bill  authorizes  more 
money  for  Tito,  and  6  months  from  now 
nobody  knows  where  he  is  going  to  go. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  There  are  some 
most  disturbing  reports  in  that  connec¬ 
tion,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s 
point]  There  are  many  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  attention  might  be 
directed.  Taken  together,  the  entire 
world  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  static, 
and  we  need  more  than  ever  to  act 
with  caution  and  prudence.  We  cannot, 
under  immediate  conditions,  exercise 
reasonable  judgment  based  on  reason¬ 
able  and  logical  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  possibly  and  logi¬ 
cally  appropriate  the  money  contained 
in  this  bill,  for  instance,  to  the  European 
defense  community,  the  EDC,  when,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  community. 
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Mr .  BURLESON.  That  is  j  ust  another 
instance  where  I  feel  we  would  show 
greater  judgment  by  waiting  to  see  what 
the  developments  are. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YORYS.  As  far  as  the  European 
defense  community  is  concerned,  under 
the  Richards  amendment  that  was 
adopted  in  committee  we  hold  back  the 
equipment  available  in  this  bill  for  the 
European  army  until  they  have  gotten 
together.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  true.  With 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  leadership 
on  the  minority  side,  I  am  almost  forced 
into  saying  at  this  time  that  by  com¬ 
parison,  I  think  that  would  do  greater 
injury  by  the  Richards’  amendment  than 
if  we  postponed  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  think  we  should  wait  until  we 
can  take  a  positive  stand,  without  limi¬ 
tation;  without  building  up  a  little  dam 
here  to  stop  something  and  then  jump¬ 
ing  over  here  to  build  another  little  dam, 
hoping  it  will  finally  work.  With  all 
these  gimmicks  and  gadgets  in  the  bill, 
when  if  we  waited  until  we  can  see  more 
clearly  and  more  nearly  what  we  were 
doing,  then  we  might  not  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  these  things.  We  might  have  to 
do  more  and  we  might  have  to  do  less. 
Let  us  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  states 
that  if  we  pass  this  legislation  now  we 
would  be  legislating  on  fear.  But  is  not 
the  course  he  recommends  of  postponing 
action  at  this  time  also  based  on  fear, 
fear  that  the  world  situation  is  disinte¬ 
grating  and  too  uncertain?  Would  not 
postponement  be  an  announcement  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  retreating  in  the  situation,? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  think  perhaps*, 
many  of  us  have  legislated  more  or  less 
on  fear  in  all  the  years  we  have  had  this 
program  before  us,  but  I  say  that  today 
we  are  operating  on  greater  fear  than 
we  would  be  if  we  waited.  If  we  put  it 
off  a  few  months,  we  would  be  legislat¬ 
ing  on  prudence. 

Mr.  JUDD.  “Prudence”  is  a  better 
word  than  “fear.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  was 
good  enough  to  mention  my  name. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  the 
other  day  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this.  The  gentleman  is  see¬ 
ing  signs  of  considerable  unsettlement  in 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and 
other  areas  in  the  Communist  bloc.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  we  ought  to  sit 
with  our  hands  folded  and  let  those  peo¬ 
ple  fold  up  and  be  massacred  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  Warsaw  while  the  Russians 
looked  on?  Does  not  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the 
time  to  go  ahead,  instead  of  sitting  by  in 
fear? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  sorry.  I  think 
the  gentleman  misunderstands  my  entire 


concept.  We  should  wait  and  see  what 
does  develop  so  we  can  act  more  intel¬ 
ligently.  No,  we  will  not  be  sitting  with 
folded  hands.  We  will  be  using  approxi¬ 
mately  $11  billion  now  available.  If  dol¬ 
lars  is  any  factor  in  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  these  things  to  which  you  call 
attention,  surely  we  are  pretty  well 
equipped  for  carrying  on  our  present 
efforts. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amount  of  this  bill 
is  right,  whether  we  can  do  with  less,  or 
whether  we  need  more.  I  am  not  going 
to  undertake  to  talk  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  I  might  support  some  of  the  cuts 
if  they  appeal  to  me  and  I  might  support 
some  additions  if  they  appeal  to  me. 

I  am  here  to  make  one  point.  The 
thing  I  do  not  like  in  this  argument  is 
the  argument  “Let  us  not  be  fore- 
sighted,  let  us  leave  the  foresight  to  the 
Russians.”  That  we  want  to  avoid  at 
all  costs. 

Let  me  give  this  illustration.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  through  Berlin.  In  East  Berlin 
you  saw  nothing  but  wreckage,  rubbish, 
destruction,  and  Soviet  repression.  In 
West  Berlin  you  saw  a  city  restored, 
prosperous,  growing  stronger  by  the  day, 
its  streets  paved,  its  houses  rebuilt,  its 
industries  humming  with  steadily  in¬ 
creased  activity.  All  over  West  Berlin 
the  East  Berliners  have  seen  more  food, 
better  clothing,  and  the  blessings  of  free¬ 
dom  under  western  civilization,  and  they 
have  seen  all  over  the  city  enormous 
signs  saying,  “These  things  were  made 
possible  for  you  by  the  help  of  the  United 
States.”  On  top  of  these  signs  are  the 
shield  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
city  of  Berlin. 

No  one  could  convince  me  that  when 
these  hungry  and  ill-fed  people  in  East 
Berlin  riot  as  they  have  in  the  last  2 
days,  that  they  were  not  influenced  by 
the  foresight  of  the  American  Congress 

2  or  3  years  ago  in  making  those  condi¬ 
tions  possible.  Wherever  we  can  do 
those  things  we  win  a  part  of  the  battle 
for  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  To 
that  extent  I  am  convinced  that  you  do 
have  to  plan  and  authorize  programs 
well  in  advance,  because  this  is  a  war  for 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  gentleman’s  trip 
to  Europe,  did  he  happen  to  see  the  signs 
on  the  steel  plants  which  were  built  with 
American  money  which  said  “Go  Home 
Americans.” 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  I  did  not.  But  in¬ 
gratitude  is  not  unusual  in  the  world  and 
neither  is  gratitude.  I  came  here  to 
speak  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  wise  plan¬ 
ning  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  free 
people  and  to  break  down  the  walls 
which  enslave  many  who  cry,  as  did  the 
East  Berliners:  “We  want  to  be  free.” 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kersten], 


LIBERATION  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  ENSLAVED 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  talking  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  base  our  pol¬ 
icy  upon  fear  or  upon  faith  and  courage. 
I  think,  under  the  circumstances  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  a  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  to  base  our  policy  on  courage 
and  faith. 

We  know  that  the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  MSA  money,  all  of  it, 
and  for  $2  of  the  $3  of  every  defense 
dollar  that  is  spent  is  because  of  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite  armed 
forces.  In  the  news  in  the  last  few  days 
we  find  there  is  great  disturbance,  re¬ 
sistance  and  potential  for  defection  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  have  today  the  news  that  Syng- 
man  Rhee  in  Korea  is  intending  to  en¬ 
list  the  people  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  POW  camps  into  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  forces.  Here  you  have  in  opera¬ 
tion,  a  direct  and  tremendous  psycho¬ 
logical  attack  upon  the  Communist  mili¬ 
tary  potential.  That  is  the  type  of  pol¬ 
icy  that  should  be  encouraged:  the  turn¬ 
about  of  miiltary  force  that  had  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Reds  to  the  side  of  free¬ 
dom.  That  is  the  type  of  thing  that  is 
based  upon  courage  and  faith;  in  other 
words,  faith  in  freedom  and  faith  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  a  policy  based  upon  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  enslaved  armed  forces. 
There  is  in  this  bill  a  section  providing 
for  such  a  policy.  I  am  all  for  it.  Our 
policy  should  not  be  defensive.  It 
should  be  affirmative,  and  we  should  set 
up  a  policy  that  will  encourage  escape 
to  freedom,  particularly  from  the  armed 
forces,  and  in  that  way  we  are  drawing 
away  from  the  armed  forces  and  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  Soviet  military  war-making  po¬ 
tential.  These  are  the  things  that  we 
should  be  doing  in  pursuing  a  policy  of 
real  peace.  This  is  the  affirmative  policy 
that  can  avoid  world  war  in.  We 
should  base  our  policy  upon  faith  in  free¬ 
dom  and  not  upon  fear. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  It  is  not  true  that  if 
this  rule  is  defeated,  it  will  be  scuttling 
the  administration’s  attempt  to  continue 
with  this  foreign  policy  of  liberation 
rather  than  containment? 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Yes, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  for  the  rule,  because 
I  have  the  faith  that  our  new  policy  will 
be  one  of  courageous  liberation  and  not 
of  fearful  containment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  I  will  make  any  remarks 
on  this  rule.  But,  I  would  say  under 
all  the  circumstances  that  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  and  a  thorough 
debate  and  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson],  I  have  always  supported 
this  program,  and  yet,  I  am  greatly 
troubled,  and  more  troubled  today  than 
I  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  clarification  of  this 
program.  I  would  like  to  hear  further 
from  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not  think  any  fight 
ought  to  be  made  on  this  rule.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Bishop]. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow 
that  I  learned  that  former  Congressman 
Edward  Everett  Denison  had  passed 
from  this  earthly  life  on  Sunday,  June 
14,  1953. 

Edward  Everett  Denison,  of  Marion, 
Ill.,  served  as  Republican  Representative 
in  Congress  of  the  25th  District  of  Illi¬ 
nois  from  March  4,  1915,  to  March  3, 
1931,  a  period  of  16  years.  His  first  trip 
to  Washington  was  also  his  first  attempt 
at  public  office.  A  popular  Congress¬ 
man  throughout  his  entire  term,  E.  E. 
Denison  was  an  instigator  of  inland  wa¬ 
terways  in  Illinois  and  labor  bills  pro¬ 
tecting  the  miners  of  his  district.  He 
served  on  the  important  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  was 
for  6  years  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  While  a  Member  of  Congress  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Committee  and  in  connection  with  his 
duties  spent  a  part  of  each  year  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  in  Central  America,  particularly 
Panama  and  was  responsible  for  most  of 
the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  for 
the  Government  of  the  Panama  Canal 
after  its  completion.  There  are  some 
here  today  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  this  great  American  who  devoted 
his  full  strength,  wisdom,  and  leader¬ 
ship  without  thought  of  self  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  his  country.  It  was  Mr.  Denison 
who  had  me  appointed  as  postmaster  in 
my  home  town  of  Carterville,  Ill.,  in 
April  1923  where  I  served  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Denison  entered  the  Valpariso 
University  of  Texas  at  the  age  of  16. 
He  graduated  from  the  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity,  Waco,  Tex.,  and  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  Later  after  receiving  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  law  and  master  of  law  he 
entered  the  practice  of  law  in  Marion, 
Ill.,  to  which  he  returned  after  leaving 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Denison  was  unmar¬ 
ried.  The  Marion  Memorial  Hospital 
dedicated  on  May  30  of  this  year  stands 
on  a  portion  of  his  home  place  which  he 
donated  to  this  great  humanitarian 
cause.  Although  he  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  some  time  he  never  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  others  and  in  world  affairs,  that 
great  quality  which  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  his  many  friends. 

I  would  be  deeply  remiss  if  on  this 
occasion  I  did  not  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  his 
friendship  and  advice  to  me  throughout 
the  years.  His  soul  is  another  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  ages,  but  his  example 
and  his  spirit  will  remain  in  our  midst 
always. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BISHOP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Edward 
Everett  Denison,  I  have  a  twinge  of 
great  sorrow.  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  many  years.  He  was  an 
outstanding  man.  He  had  great  ability 
and  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 


character,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  do  not  ask  for  this  time  to  oppose 
the  rule.  I  do  want,  however,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  great 
speed  which  we  have  used  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor. 

We  have  here  a  $5  billion  package. 
Hearings  in  the  committee  were  com¬ 
pleted  a  week  ago  last  Saturday.  There 
were  some  1,300  pages  of  testimony. 
They  came  to  us  yesterday  morning 
along  with  a  72-page  report.  Members 
of  the  committee  got  together  a  week 
ago  Wednesday.  The  committee  marked 
up  the  bill  on  Thursday.  We  find  that  we 
have  been  working  our  staff  overtime — 
up  to  1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  have 
had  no  time  to  examine  the  hearings 
or  the  two  reports. 

I  merely  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  the  hope  that  when  very 
important  legislative  matters  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  legislation  should  not  be 
on  a  horse-race  basis  just  because  we 
are  anxious  to  get  away  from  this  Cham¬ 
ber. 

This  is  a  matter,  in  my  opinion,  that 
should  have  studious  attention.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  we  ought  to  spend  a  week  on  this 
legislation,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  have  a  more  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  consider  in  this  session. 

For  myself  and  other  members  of  the 
minority  who  joined  in  the  minority  re¬ 
port — and  I  call  it  to  your  attention.  It 
is  not  very  long,  it  is  only  7  or  8  pages — 
we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  this  matter  of  amounts 
in  the  bill  for  one  thing.  We  expect 
to  introduce  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  will  reduce  the  amount  by  almost 
$1  billion.  And  we  shall  offer  them  fully 
appreciating  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
the  charge  that  the  administration  must 
have  this  money. 

We  think,  with  all  the  money  that 
is  on  hand  and  what  will  be  appropri¬ 
ated  or  authorized  in  this  bill,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  in  no  way  be  jeopardized.  We 
feel  also  that  the  time  has  come,  as  has 
been  so  well  pointed  out  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen;  to  see,  if  we  possibly 
can,  just  what  we  are  buying  in  this 
program. 

Are  we  buying  friends?  It  is  a  rather 
turbulent  world  as  we  look  about  us, 
when  you  stop  to  consider  for  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  situation  in  Asia,  where  we 
are  going  to  go  it  alone,  not  on  our  own 
initiative,  but  by  the  will  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  Pearson,  president  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  said  only  last  week 
that  American-Asiatic  policy  will  not  be 
followed  by  other  nations  who  are  in  the 
United  Nations  and,  further,  that  the 
problems  in  Asia  are  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  Asiatics. 

I  would  like  respectfully  to  suggest 
that  if  we  use  that  rule  in  Asia,  we  ought 
seriously  to  consider  it  in  Europe.  We 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  we  can¬ 
not  buy  friends.  We  ought  to  realize 


and  understand  also  that  we  are  not 
going  to  kill  communism  with  bombs  or 
bullets  or  planes.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  before  us  except  for  some 
TCA.  This  is,  of  course,  a  military  bill. 
That  is  where  most  of  your  money  is 
going.  This  bill  is  a  mistake,  and  I  shall 
not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  “ayes”  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  a  pause.]  One  hundred  and 
sixty- six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant,  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  340,  nays  35,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows:' 


[Roll  No.  57] 
YEAS— 340 


Abbitt 

Case 

Friedel 

Abernethy 

Cederberg 

Fulton 

Adair 

Celler 

Garmatz 

Addonizio 

Chelf 

Gary 

Albert 

Chenoweth 

Ga  things 

Alexander 

Chiperfield 

Gentry 

Allen,  Calif. 

Church 

George 

Allen,  Ill. 

Clevenger 

Golden 

Andersen, 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin 

H.  Carl 

Colmer 

Gordon 

Andresen, 

Condon 

Graham 

August  H. 

Cooley 

Granahan 

Andrews 

Coon 

Grant 

Arends 

Cooper 

Green 

Ashmore 

Corbett 

Gregory 

Aspinall 

Cotton 

Gubser 

Auchincloss 

Cretella 

Gwinn 

Ayres 

Crosser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Baker 

Crumpacker 

Haley 

Barrett  * 

Cunningham 

Halleck 

Bates 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hand 

Battle 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Harden 

Beamer 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Hardy 

Becker 

Dague 

Harris 

Belcher 

Davis,  Ga. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Bender 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Hart 

Bentley 

Dawson,  Utah 

Hays,  Ark. 

Bentsen 

Delaney 

Hays,  Ohio 

Betts 

Dempsey 

Heller 

Bishop 

Derounian 

Herlong 

Blatnik 

Devereux 

Heselton 

Boland 

D’Ewart 

Hess 

Bolton, 

Dingell 

Hiestand 

Frances  P. 

Dodd 

Hill 

Bolton, 

Dollinger 

Hlllelson 

Oliver  P. 

Dolliver 

Hillings 

Bonin 

Dondero 

Hinshaw 

Bonner 

Donohue 

Hoeven 

Boykin 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Bramblett 

Doyle 

Holmes 

Bray 

Durham 

Holt 

Brooks,  La. 

Eberharter 

Holtzman 

Brooks,  Tex, 

Edmondson 

Hope 

Brown,  Ga. 

Elliott 

Horan 

Broyhill 

Ellsworth 

Hosmer 

Buchanan 

Engle 

Howell 

Buckley 

Evins 

Hruska 

Busbey 

Fallon 

Hunter 

Byrd 

Feighan 

Hyde 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fenton 

Jackson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fine 

James 

Camp 

Fino 

Jarman 

Campbell 

Forand 

Javits 

Canfield 

Ford 

Jenkins 

Cannon 

Forrester 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Carlyle 

Fountain 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Carnahan 

Frazier  . 

Jones,  Ala. 

Carrlgg 

Frellnghuysen 

Jones,  Mo. 
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Jones,  N.  C. 

Norblad 

Sheppard 

Judd 

Norrell 

Short 

Karsten,  Mo. 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Shuford 

Kean 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Sleminskl 

Kearney 

O’Hara,  IU. 

Sikes 

Kearns 

O’Neill 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Keating 

Ostertag 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Patman 

Small 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Patten 

Smith,  Miss. 

Keogh 

Patterson 

Smith,  Va. 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Pelly 

Smith,  Wis. 

Kllburn 

Perkins 

Spence 

Kirwan 

Pfost 

Springer 

Kluczynskt 

Philbin 

Staggers 

Knox 

Pillion 

Stauffer 

Krueger 

Poage 

Steed 

Laird 

Foff 

Stringfellow 

Lane 

Polk 

Sullivan 

Lanham 

Powell 

Taber 

Lantaff 

Preston 

Talle 

Latham 

Price 

Taylor 

LeCompte 

Priest 

Teague 

Lesinski 

Prouty 

Thomas 

Long 

Rabaut 

Thompson,  La. 

Lovre 

Radwan 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Lyle 

Rains 

Thornberry 

McCarthy 

Ray 

Tollefson 

McCormack 

Reams 

Trimble 

McCulloch 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Tuck 

McDonough 

Reed,  Ill. 

Utt 

McGregor 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Van  Pelt 

McMillan 

Rees,  Kans. 

Van  Zandt 

Machrowicz 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Vinson 

Madden 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vorys 

Magnuson 

Richards 

Vursell 

Mahon 

Riehlman 

Wain  wright 

MarshaU 

Riley 

Wampler 

Matthews 

Rivers 

Warburtoa 

Meader 

Roberts 

Watts 

Merrill 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Weichel 

Merrow 

Rodino 

Whitten 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wickersham 

Miller,  Md. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Widnall 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Wier 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Rooney 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Mills 

Roosevelt 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Mollohan 

Sadlak 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Morano 

St.  George 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Winstead 

Moss 

Schenck 

Wolverton 

Multer 

Scott 

Yates 

Mumma 

Scrivner 

Yorty 

Murray 

Scudder 

Young 

Neal 

Seely-Brown 

Younger 

Nelson  • 

Selden 

Zablocki 

Nicholson 

Sheehan 

NAYS— 35 

Bailey 

Gross 

Robeson,  Va. 

Barden 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Secrest 

Bosch 

Ikard 

Shafer 

Bow 

King,  Pa. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Budge 

Landrum 

Sutton 

Burdick 

Lucas 

Thompson, 

Burleson 

McVey 

Mich. 

Cole,  Mo. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Velde 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Mason 

Wheeler 

Dowdy 

O’Konski 

WilUams,  Miss. 

Gavin 

Passman 

Withrow 

NOT  VOTING— 

•55 

Angell 

Hale 

Moulder 

Berry 

Harvey 

Oakman 

Boggs 

Hebert 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Bolling 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holifield 

Osmers 

Brownson 

Jensen 

Phillips 

Bush 

Johnson 

Pilcher 

Chatham 

Kee 

Rayburn 

Chudoff 

Kilday 

Regan 

Clardy 

King,  Calif. 

Scherer 

Coudert 

Klein 

Shelley 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McConnell 

Walter 

Deane 

Mclntire 

Westland 

Dies 

Mack,  I1L 

Wharton 

Donovan 

Mailliard 

Wigglesworth 

Fernandez 

Martin,  Iowa 

Willis 

Fisher 

Metcalf 

Wolcott 

Fogarty 

Miller,  Kans. 

Gamble 

Morrison 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Dies. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Gamble  with  Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  Coudert  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  McConnell  with  Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Bush  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Scherer  with  Mr.  Bolling. 


Mr.  Harvey  with  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Hale  with  Mr.  Fernandez. 

Mr.  Osmers  with  Mr.  O’Brien  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Moulder. 

Mr.  Jensen  with  Mr.  Deane. 

Mr.  Angell  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Mr.  Mclntire  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Clardy  with  Mr.  Donovan. 

Mr.  Johnson  with  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Oakman  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  with  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Brownson  with  Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Westland  with  Chudoff. 

Mr.  Wharton  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Berry  with  Mr.  Kilday. 

Mr.  Wolcott  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Phillips  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Mailliard  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  '  there 
were — ayes  122,  noes  10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  takes  prece¬ 
dence.  The  Chair  will  count.  [After  a 
pause.]  Two  hundred  and  eighteen 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5701,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  with  Mr.  Allen  of 
Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  rule  provides 
5  hours  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  for 
2  y2  hours  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]  for  21/2  hours. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Chiperfield] . 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  I  want  to  thank  every 
member  of  my  committee  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  job  they  did  while  consid¬ 
ering  this  bill.  It  involved  holding  47 
meetings  of  the  full  committee  and  18 
meetings  of  the  subcommittees.  The 
members  spent  long  hours  of  hard  work 
and  study  on  its  preparation,  hearing 
over  1,300  pages  of  testimony  and  writ¬ 
ing  a  report  of  74  pages. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  entire 
staff  of  the  committee  for  the  excellent 


work  they  have  done  and  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
there  was  a  completely  bipartisan  ap¬ 
proach  and  I  especially  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  Mr.  James  P.  Richards, 
former  chairman  of  this  committee,  for 
his  fullest  cooperation  and  help.  He 
was  a  tower  of  strength  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  bill. 

This  year  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  was  divided  into  eight  subcommit¬ 
tees.  There  are  four  area  committees, 
namely,  Europe,  Near  East,  and  Africa, 
Far  East,  and  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
also  have  four  functional  subcommit¬ 
tees  which  are  State  Department  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Personnel,  National  Secu¬ 
rity,  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  and  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

Since  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
subcommittees  they  have  given  special 
attention  and  study  as  to  how  this  bill 
affects  their  particular  areas  or  func¬ 
tions.  It  was,  therefore,  thought,  so  far 
as  practical,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  study  these  subcommittees  have 
made  and  have  them  take  the  lead  in 
the  debate  on  matters  which  come  with¬ 
in  their  special  provinces. 

In  addition,  this  spring  we  sent  a  study 
mission  headed  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  to 
the  European  area;  and  also  a  study 
mission  headed  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mer- 
row],  to  the  Near  East,  Pakistan,  and 
the  Far  East.  Both  groups  studied  the 
problems  created  by  mutual  security 
legislation  and  upon  their  return  made 
most  helpful  and  detailed  reports  con¬ 
taining  many  constructive  suggestions. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  have  requested  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  to 
act  as  floor  manager  in  behalf  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  as  he  so  ably  acted  in 
this  capacity  for  the  last  2  years  when 
mutual  security  legislation  was  on  the 
floor.  There  is  no  man  in  Congress  who 
js  better  fitted  for  this  position  as  no 
one  has  worked  harder  on  this  bill  or 
has  a  better  grasp  of  the  details  of  this 
complex  measure  than  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 

I  favor  passage  of  H.  R.  5710  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  perfect  bill  but  because  I 
believe  the  continuation  of  the  mutual 
security  program  is  essential  as  part  of 
our  defense  and  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  view  is  supported 
not  only  by  the  President  but  by  every 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  the  evaluation 
teams,  all  the  military  authorities  who 
testified  before  us,  and  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms. 

The  bill  which  is  offered  is  a  so-called 
package  bill  and  amends  11  different 
laws.  This,  of  course,  results  in  a  hodge¬ 
podge,  but  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
administration  that  early  next  year  we 
will  have  new  basic  legislation  which  will 
correct  the  present  situation. 
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The  committee  agrees  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  new 
legislation  on  this  program.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  the  new  proposed  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Plan  No.  7  will  result  in  bringing 
about  a  more  efficient  administration  of 
the  mutual  security  program  and  re¬ 
lated  programs. 

This  year  the  administration  changed 
the  form  of  previous  legislation  on  this 
subject  from  an  area  approach  to  a  func¬ 
tional  one  so  the  bill  is  divided  into  six 
functional  chapters  as  follows: 

Chapter  I.  Military  assistance. 

Chapter  II.  Mutual  defense  financing. 
Chapter  III.  Mutual  special  weapons  plan¬ 
ning. 

Chapter  IV.  Technical  assistance. 

Chapter  V.  Special  regional  economic  assist¬ 
ance. 

Chapter  VI.  Mutilateral  organizations. 

Since  the  mutual  security  program  was 
presented  in  Mr.  Truman’s  budget  it  has 
already  received  three  successive  cuts, 
as  follows : 

[In  millions] 

Reduc¬ 

tions 

Truman  budget  request _ $7,  600 

Administration  request _  5,  828  $1,  772 

Revised  administration  re¬ 
quest  _ -  5,  474  354 

Committee  bill _ -  4,  998  476 


Total  reduction _  2,  602 

As  noted  in  this  tabulation  the  admin¬ 
istration  reduced  the  Truman  request  by 
$1,700,000,000.  'Jhen  with  unusual  can¬ 
dor  reduced  it'  another  $354  million 
promising,  if  possible,  an  additional  re¬ 
duction  of  $50  million  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  tabulation. 

As  indicated,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  made  the  following  further  re¬ 
ductions: 

Section  101  (a)  (1):  Europe _ $100,000,000 

Section  201:  Military  aid  to 

Near  East  and  Africa _  100,  000,  000 

Defense  support  (United  King-- 

dom) _  100,  000,  000 

Special  weapons _  150,  000,  000 

Basic  materials _ -  25,  000,  000 

Ocean  freight _  1,  000,  000 


Total  reduction _  476,  000,  000 

These  reductions  were  selective  and 
based  on  consideration  of  policy  rather 
than  cuts  across  the  board.  An  analy¬ 
sis  Will  disclose  that  the  committee  bill 
is  $2,600,000,000  or  34  percent  below  the 
Truman  request;  and  $830  million  or  15 
percent  below  the  administration’s  origi¬ 
nal  request. 

A  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  disclose  that  80  percent  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  for  Europe  is  for  military 
end  items  and  training  and  the  remain¬ 
der  for  packaging,  crating,  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  administrative  costs. 

A  further  breakdown  will  disclose  that 
there  is  direct  military  assistance  to 
Europe  in  this  bill  amounting  to  $2,979,- 
000,000  which  is  42  percent  of  the  total 
authorized  by  the  bill.  This  includes 
military  end  items,  offshore  procure¬ 
ment,  infrastructure,  and  military  train¬ 
ing. 

Offshore  procurement  programs  of 
course  are  for  procuring  military  ma¬ 
teriel  from  our  allies  overseas. 


I  favor  offshore  purchases  because  it 
helps  us  reach  the  necessary  military 
requirements  more  nearly  on  schedule 
and  assures  production  in  Europe  of  such 
items  as  ammunition  and  spare  parts,  so 
Europe  will  not  be  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  such  military  items. 
It  also  helps  to  close  the  dollar  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  money  is  spent.  By 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds  overseas 
the  recipient  nations  will  not  be  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  this  country  for  financial 
aid.  Furthermore,  in  many  instances 
military  end  items  can  be  produced 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  hoped  under  this  program  to 
produce  in  Europe  as  much  as  $1  bil¬ 
lion  of  military  end  items. 

The  infrastructure  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  construct  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  on  effective  combat  operations  such 
as  airfields,  fuel  supplies,  radar,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  included  in  this  bill 
$180  million  for  this  purpose. 

I  favor  such  expenditure  because  it 
puts  special  emphasis  on  Air  Force  de¬ 
fenses,  and  we  plan  to  build  over  100  air¬ 
fields  with  their  related  facilities  in 
Europe  at  strategic  points. 

The  next  war,  everyone  knows,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  fought  with  modern  weapons, 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  we  are  put¬ 
ting  this  emphasis  on  our  air  program. 

While  we  contribute  to  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  program  approximately  40  percent, 
the  recipient  countries  contribute  60  per¬ 
cent  as  well  as  the  land  for  these  air¬ 
fields,  which  averages  in  value  about  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  installation,  and 
the  utilities,  which  add  another  5  per¬ 
cent. 

It  also  is  true  the  European  countries 
pay  comparable  taxes  to  those  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  cases  even 
higher. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while 
we  propose  to  spend  over  $2  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  in  Europe  for  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  Europe  plans  to  spend 
during  the  same  period  $14,930,000,000 
for  its  own  defense,  so  it  is  by  no  means 
a  one-way  street. 

Everyone  realizes  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  are  critical  areas.  The  commit¬ 
tee  recommends  $305  million  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  in  this  area.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  $100  million  less  than  requested 
as  the  committee  disapproved  at  this 
time  the  establishing  of  a  middle  east 
defense  organization  estimated  to  cost 
that  amount.  The  committee  felt  such 
a  request  was  premature  at  this  time  but 
that  does  not  mean  at  a  future  date 
such  a  program  would  not  be  given  the 
fullest  consideration. 

Due  to  the  critical  military  situation 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  this  bill  places 
greater  emphasis  on  military  aid  in  that 
area. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  authorize 
approximately  $1  billion  of  military  aid 
in  this  area  which  would  be  twice  as 
much  as  Congress  authorized  last  year 
for  that  purpose.  Of  this  amount  the 
bill  contains  a  sum  which  would  assist 
Japan  to  defend  herself. 


The  bill  contains  $884  million  for  de¬ 
fense  support  and  the  explanation  is 
that  these  funds  are  necessary  for  coun¬ 
tries  with  large  military  programs  so 
they  will  not  so  overstrain  their  econo¬ 
mies  as  to  have  to  cut  back  their  mili¬ 
tary  programs  to  maintain  themselves. 
However,  the  committee  did  cut  $100 
million  defense  support  funds  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  bill  dees  provide,  however,  for 
special  financing,  $100  million  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  military  aircraft  in  England, 
and  another  $100  million  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
small  weapons  in  France. 

The  committee  had  been  requested  to 
authorize  $250  million  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  weapons,  some  of  which 
might  be  developed  in  Europe,  but  this 
amount  was  reduced  to  $100  million  as 
it  was  thought  the  plans  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  too  premature  to  justify  such 
a  great  expenditure  at  this  time.  No 
atomic  weapons  are  to  come  under  this 
program  and  there  are  safeguards  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

There  also  is  in  this  bill  a  very  contro¬ 
versial  provision  which  provides  that  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  for  military  assistance  to  Europe  in 
fiscal  1954  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
European  Defense  Community. 

I  believe  all  of  us  are  anxious  for  a 
EDC  to  be  consummated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  but  it  seems  to  be  most 
doubtful  whether  such  a  provision  would 
hasten  the  formation  of  such  a  com¬ 
munity  or  deter  it. 

The  bill  contains  $140  million  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  the  Near  East,  a 
breakdown  of  which  is  found  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  pages  37-39. 

Incidentally,  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
detail  was  placed  in  this  report  which, 
if  the  House  will  read  and  study,  will 
answer  many  questions  that  may  arise 
when  considering  such  a  controversial 
and  complex  program. 

Very  frankly,  I  feel  reductions  can  be 
made  in  TCA  or  the  point  4  program.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  point  4  program 
limited  to  its  original  purpose  of  shar¬ 
ing  our  technical  skills  with  people  in 
underdeveloped  areas  and  not  have  the 
prorgams  enlarged  to  a  worldwide  WPA 
where  the  United  States  would  have  to 
make  large  contributions  for  the  actual 
construction  of  public  works  such  as 
dams,  roads,  and  so  forth. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  $130  million 
authorized  for  special  regional  economic 
assistance.  While  this  aid  is  authorized 
for  countries  in  critical  areas,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  approve  of  millions 
of  dollars  being  spent  for  such  projects 
as  dams,  waterway  improvements,  water¬ 
sheds,  and  so  forth,  when  in  this  country 
not  one  new  flood  project,  which  was  not 
actually  under  construction,  was  placed 
in  the  administration’s  budget  for  1954. 
We  have  to  fight  to  get  appropriations 
for  such  programs  for  our  own  districts 
which  were  authorized  several  years  ago. 
While  we  are  frequently  unsuccessful,  so 
far  as  such  projects  for  our  own  districts 
are  concerned,  yet  we  are  asked  to  spend 
huge  sums  for  similar  projects  all  over 
the  world.  I  feel  in  this  field  of  special 
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economic  aid  there  could  be  considerable 
reduction  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  committee  in  this  bill. 

In  the  past  we  have  contributed  to  a 
number  of  multilateral  organizations 
such  as  movement  of  migrants,  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  assistance,  children’s 
welfare,  ocean  freight,  and  United  Na- 
tions-Korean  organized  agency  for 
which  the  committee  authorized  approx¬ 
imately  $1  million.  Each  one  of  these 
programs  is  fully  explained  in  the  re¬ 
port  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
can  determine  for  itself  whether  they 
are  justified. 

Incidentally,  our  committee  cut  $1 
million  from  ocean  freight  which  as¬ 
sisted  such  voluntary  organizations  as 
CARE  which  are  contributing  so  much 
to  volunteer  foreign  aid.  Subsequent  in¬ 
formation  which  the  committee  did  not 
have  at  the  time  this  cut  was  made  may 
make  it  advisable  to  restore  this  amount. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
the  bill.  I  only  mention  a  few  of  them. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  made  by  this 
bill  to  further  reduce  personnel  by  es¬ 
tablishing  ceilings. 

It  also  contains  stronger  provisions 
for  guaranties  to  private  investors 
abroad. 

A  request  was  made  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  1958  and  the  liquidation  period 
another  3  years  but  the  committee  felt 
that  since  the  bill  was  considered  only 
as  an  interim  aid  program,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  promised  a  new  framework  for 
this  legislation  early  next  year,  the  ex¬ 
piration  date  was  left  the  same  as  before, 
June  30,  1954.  But  the  liquidation  pe¬ 
riod  was  extended  from  12  to  24  months. 

The  bill  also  increases  by  $200  million 
the  limit  on  furnishing  United  States 
excess  military  equipment.  This  is  for 
the  transfer  of  items  already  on  hand 
for  which  the  United  States  has  no  fur¬ 
ther  use. 

The  committee  recognized  the  fact 
there  has  been  criticism  of  the  mutual 
security  program  and  set  forth  the  most 
important  criticisms,  with  our  com¬ 
ments,  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  report. 
I  recommend  your  most  careful  reading 
of  that  section  of  the  report. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  which 
covered  1,300  pages  we  investigated  most 
of  the  criticisms,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  corrected.  But  in  spite  of 
these  criticisms  and  at  times  imperfect 
administration  of  the  program  and  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  some  of  our 
allies  to  extend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that 
this  legislation  is  paramount  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  that  we 
must  continue  to  resist  Soviet  aggression 
by  trying  to  mobilize  the  free  nations  as 
our  allies  against  this  threat.  Those 
who  favor  this  bill  feel  it  carries  out  this 
purpose  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  foreign  policy  package  bill.  It  involves 
the  extension  of  11  different  foreign 
policy  laws.  There  are  7  chapters  to 
the  bill;  it  has  4  geographical  titles  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  globe;  it  involves  56 
countries  directly  and  every  country  on 
earth  indirectly. 


This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  amounts  in  the  bill  are  limits  on 
foreign  policy  activities. 

The  total  in  the  bill  is  $4,998,000,000, 
That  is  $1  billion  less  than  the  author¬ 
ization  bill  last  year;  $2,600,000,000,  or 
34  percent  less  than  the  Truman  budget 
presented  this  year;  and  it  is  $830  mil¬ 
lion,  or  15  percent,  below  the  original 
Eisenhower  budget.  Through  reduc¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  administration 
and  some  made  by  the  committee  we 
bring  you  this  the  smallest  foreign-aid 
bill  in  5  years. 

This  package  plan  was  devised  in  the 
80th  Congress;  the  columnists  and  com¬ 
mentators  at  that  time  attacked  it  as 
being  designed  to  confuse  and  delay  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  series  of  foreign  policy 
measures  that  had  a  deadline  of  April 
1,  1948.  But  the  House  met  that  dead¬ 
line  on  March  31,  and  the  package  plan 
has  been  continued  and  followed  ever 
since. 

The  advantages  of  the  package  plan 
are  that  it  provides  overall  comparison, 
consideration,  and' action  of  worldwide 
foreign  policies  at  one  time;  but  the 
disadvantage  is  that  it  requires  rapid 
study,  discussion,  and  understanding  of 
complex  and  diverse  problems  all  over 
the  world.  We  hope  during  general  de¬ 
bate  to  go  into  the  details  and  to  an¬ 
swer  questions.  But  before  we  do  that 
I  want  to  suggest  two  broad  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  involved  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  you  will  face  them  at  the  end. 

First.  We  must  stand  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  foreign  policy; 

Second.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  alone 
here. 

This  is  the  first  big  foreign  policy 
test  for  a  Republican  Congress  in  a 
Republican  administration  for  over  22 
years.  We  are  out  of  practice.  Under 
our  Constitution,  the  President  has 
primary  responsibility  for  foreign  policy. 
We  are  in  a  grim  and  dreary  period  of 
war,  with  threats  of  more  war.  This 
bill  involves  what  we  do  with  other 
countries  in  a  time  of  tension  and  peril. 
We  have  a  President  with  more  experi¬ 
ence,  more  ability,  in  successfully  lead¬ 
ing  our  allies  in  war,  in  preparing  them 
for  war,  than  any  other  man  on  earth. 
The  simple  question  is  going  to  be — does 
Congress  have  confidence  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  I  think  the  answer  will  be,  to  our 
friends  and  enemies  all  over  the  world, 
the  people’s  representatives  in  this  Re¬ 
public  are  standing  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  this  is  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  for  weapons,  training,  financing 
defense  activities,  so  as  to  go  forward 
in  arming  and  equipping  4,900,000  men 
to  fight,  if  need  be,  in  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  against  our  common  foe.  We  don’t 
furnish  all  the  arms,  we  don’t  feed  or  pay 
or  clothe  them,  but  the  average  cost  is 
about  $5,556  a  year  for  an  American 
soldier  before  he  has  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
This  Mutual  Security  Program  will  cost 
us  less  than  $10  for  a  foreign  soldier,  to 
help  put  a  gun  in  his  hand.  These  forces 
of  our  allies  are  not  all  equally  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  fight  by  any  means, 
but  in  helping  to  arm  them,  instead  of 
exclusively  arming  American  boys,  we 


take  a  calculated  risk,  instead  of  a  cal¬ 
culated  loss.  If  we  do  not  have  war, 
additional  American  troops  cost  $5,556 
each  per  year.  That  economic  loss  can 
be  calculated.  If  we  have  war,  we  can 
also  calculate  the  loss  in  blood  and  tears 
if  Americans  are  to  do  all  the  fighting. 

Now  some  of  you  may  want  us  to  go 
it  alone,  pull  out  our  forces  all  over  the 
world,  arm  to  teeth  here,  and  wait  for 
our  enemies  to  come  here.  I  have  seen 
the  war-devastated  countries  of  Europe 
where  they  fought  at  home.  I  think  we 
should  plan,  if  we  must  have  war,  to 
fight  our  wars  away  from  home,  on 
friendly  soil  and  not  do  all  the  fighting 
ourselves.  I  was  attacked  by  Vishinsky 
in  the  U.  N.  in  Paris  in  1951  for  a  state¬ 
ment  I  had  made  like  this  in  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  the  summer  before  he 
had  the  committee  hearings  in  his  hand. 
He  said  I  wanted  foreign  mercenaries  to 
fight  for  the  Wall  Street  monopolists. 
Well,  I  disagree  with  Vishinsky.  I  think 
we  help  not  only  our  neighbors,  but  our¬ 
selves,  when  we  give  them  a  chance  to 
defend  their  homeland. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  do  all  the  fight¬ 
ing.  In  1950,  just  after  the  Korean  at¬ 
tack,  every  Member  of  the  House,  except 
Marcantonio,  voted  to  extend  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  bill.  With  trouble  brewing  all 
over  the  world,  we  had  better  remember 
that  vote. 

The  various  kinds  of  economic  aid  in 
this  bill  are  tied  up  to  our  security.  For 
instance,  we  have  given  Germany  no 
military  aid.  We  gave  Germany  a  mili¬ 
tary  beating,  but  since  the  war  we  have 
given  Germany  vast  economic  aid,  and 
the  progress  in  Western  Germany,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  conditions  in  East  Ger¬ 
many,  has  been  the  main  cause  for  this 
East  German  revolt  that  is  striking  ter¬ 
ror  to  those  in  the  Kremlin  who  fear 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We 
find  various  kinds  of  economic  aid  in 
this  bill  including  technical  assistance. 
In  undeveloped  countries,  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease  and  ignorance  breeds  communism, 
not  because  poor  people,  sick  people,  ig¬ 
norant  people  go  Communist  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  easily  taken  over  by 
Communist  conspiracies,  infiltration  and 
aggression.  So,  programs  for  more  food, 
more  health,  and  more  education  help 
us  in  the  cold  war.  But  how  about  in 
times  of  peace?  Well,  in  times  of  peace 
we  have  had  our  most  profitable  foreign 
trade  not  with  backward  countries,  but 
with  the  more  developed  countries,  so 
therefore  when  we  help  people  to  im¬ 
prove  their  standards  of  living  we  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  export  mar¬ 
kets  which  must  continually  expand  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  hold  up  our  high 
standard  of  living,  and  import  increas¬ 
ing  lists  of  strategic  materials  which  we 
need.  So,  we  serve  our  own  interest  in 
war  and  peace  as  well  as  those  of  other 
free  people  in  this  economic -aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  there  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  these  two  simple  questions  on 
this  bill:  Are  you  backing  President  Eis¬ 
enhower  in  his  foreign  policy?  Or,  do 
you  want  us  to  do  the  fighting  if  war 
comes? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  giv¬ 
ing  military  aid  to  Germany  but  are  giv¬ 
ing  her  and  have  given  her  vast  economic 
aid.  May  I  say  first,  before  I  ask  my 
question,  whether  we  give  them  military 
aid  or  economic  aid,  they  can  provide 
military  aid  for  themselves  if  we  relieve 
them  and  help  them  economically.  I 
am  for  all  that,  but  I  am  wondering,  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  I 
want  the  gentleman’s  reaction.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  confidence  that 
Germany  is  going  to  go  straight  after 
she  does  get  on  her  feet  militarily?  Can 
we  trust  her,  and  if  so,  how  far? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Here  is  the  answer;  in 
defeating  Japan  and  Germany  we 
created  two  military  vaccums  on  either 
side  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  situation 
must  be  redressed  to  restore  a  balance  of 
power  that  will  deter  the  Russians.  Ger¬ 
many  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Europe.  I  feel  that  the 
Germans  have  learned  their  lesson.  The 
pattern  of  the  European  army  devised 
by  the  French  creates  a  situation  under 
which  the  Germans  can  be  safely  armed 
to  join  in  the  common  defense  without 
danger  of  their  aggression  again,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  hopes  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  army  will  come  to  fruition  rap¬ 
idly.  However,  the  committee  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  unless  and  until  the  European 
army,  with  Germany  in  it,  has  been  rati¬ 
fied,  one  half  of  the  $2,079,000,000  for 
Western  European  military  aid  will  not 
be  delivered. 

Now,  we  have  been  asked  on  this  gi¬ 
gantic  bill  to  give  all  information  pos¬ 
sible.  We  will  try  to  answer  questions. 
We  have  a  series  of  19  charts  in  the 
Speaker’s  lobby  which  explain  graphi¬ 
cally  what  has  been  done  with  the 
money  spent,  what  they  intend  to  do 
with  the  money  they  have  not  yet  spent, 
what  they  intend  to  do  with  the  money 
they  are  requesting  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  hope  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  call 
attention  to  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  because  it  will  provide  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  Members  may 
have. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  a  74-page  re¬ 
port  that  attempts  to  condense  the  1,300 
pages  of  the  hearings,  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  all  of  the  vast  areas  and  the 
divers  and  complex  questions  in  the  bill. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
wish  the  gentleman  to  answer  me  speci¬ 
fically  or  factually,  but  generally.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  the 
thing  Vishinsky  most  feared  in  the  epi¬ 
sode  to  which  the  gentleman  referred 
was  the  military  potential  of  people  who 
had  escaped  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain? 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Vishinsky  was  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  so-called  Kersten 
amendment  in  this  program  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  Russians  are  like  some  others, 
they  seem  to  holler  when  they  are  hurt. 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  feared  greatly 
that  persons  who  had  escaped  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  might  join  the 
forces  of  freedom  to  defend  western 
Europe. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Why  was  not  *  the 
$100  million  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  those  escapees  used  by 
the  previous  administration? 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  may 
reply  to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
in  partial  answer  may  I  point  out  that 
that  $100  million  was  appropriated  un¬ 
der  a  previous  administration,  which  I 
do  not  think  was  in  favor  of  a  policy  of 
liberation.  We  need  a  little  time,  I  think, 
to  develop  that  policy.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  developed  along  the  proper 
lines. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  are  proceeding  under 
a  new  positive  foreign  policy  to  seize 
the  initiative,  which  involves  eventual 
peaceful  liberation  instead  of  contain¬ 
ment,  a  policy  of  having  striking  forces 
ready,  not  for  preventive  war  but  dread¬ 
ful  retribution,  in  case  war  should  be 
launched,  with  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
way  to  deter  war  or  win  it  if  war  comes. 

We  have  been  counseled  by  my  dear 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson]  to  call  the  whole  thing  off, 
that  we  need  more  time,  we  should  wait 
a  while.  Admittedly  we  are  in  a  grim 
situation,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  stall 
or  to  wait.  We  are  launching  a  positive 
foreign  policy.  There  are  trouble  spots 
all  over  the  world,  tense,  serious,  critical, 
many  of  them  precipitated  by  the  So¬ 
viets.  There  are  other  crucial  areas  that 
will  be  discussed  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill. 

That  is  what  our  new  President  faced 
when  he  came  in.  We  have  a  new  fire 
chief.  He  has  some  ideas  on  safety 
measures  and  fire  prevention,  but  when 
he  got  the  job  there  were  two  fires  rag¬ 
ing,  in  Indochina  and  Korea.  Embers 
were  still  smoldering  and  sparks  were 
flying  all  over  the  world.  He  has  to  use 
the  old  equipment,  the  old  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem,  until  he  can  devise  a  new  one.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  let  us  help  the  fire 
chief.  Certainly  let  us  not  turn  off  the 
water.  Let  us  keep  the  pressure  high  at 
this  time. 

The  French  in  World  War  I  were  faced 
with  a  desperate  situation  in  1914.  You 
remember  the  famous  message  Marshal 
Foch  to  Marshal  Joffre  during  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne; 

My  right  has  been  rolled  up.  My  left  has 
been  driven  back.  My  center  has  been 
smashed.  I  have  ordered  an  advance  In  all 
directions. 

We  are  in  no  such  desperate  danger. 
But  let  us  advance  with  courage  and  con¬ 
viction  under  the  leadership  of  our  Presi¬ 


dent,  this  great  genius  in  organizing  free 
people  to  defend  their  liberties. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  35  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  previous  2  years 
I  came  before  you  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  under 
Democratic  leadership  we  presented  bills 
to  you  embodying  the  so-called  Mutual 
Security  Program.  Today  we  are  under 
other  leadership.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Chiperfield],  for  the  unfailing  courtesy 
and  consideration  he  has  shown  the  mi¬ 
nority  during  the  deliberations  on  this 
bill,  and  commend  him  for  the  very  ef¬ 
ficient  way  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
committee.  I  also  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  who  spoke 
so  eloquently  a  few  minutes  ago  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  a  few  men  in  this  country  more 
completely  informed  on  foreign-aid  leg¬ 
islation.  It  was  just  mentioned  that  this 
is  a  package  bill  which  came  into  being 
during  the  80th  Congress,  a  Republican. 
Congress.  That  is  correct.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  was  too 
modest  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it;  he 
is  the  author  of  the  package  idea. 

In  coming  before  you  today,  of  course, 
I  feel  a  little  more  relaxed.  I  do  not 
have  the  responsibility.  Somebody  else 
has  the  ball,  but,  nevertheless,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  it  is  our  duty 
still — it  is  our  duty  still  to  approach  this 
subject  in  a  nonpartisan  spirit. 

We  feel  all  around  today,  even  in  this 
Hall,  a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  unrest, 
and  I  might  say  frustration,  doubt,  as 
to  how  far  we  should  go  on  this  path. 
You  are  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  spent  around  this  earth 
since  the  last  World  War  in  economic 
aid  and  military  aid  about  $41  billion. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
while  you  think  of  that,  try  to  visualize 
and  picture  in  your  mind  what  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  would  be  today  if 
we  had  not  spent  it.  That  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  sum,  and  your  constituents  and 
mine  have  to  pay  it.  But  as  President 
Eisenhower  has  said,  we  want  to  cut 
the  budget,  we  want  to  cut  down  the 
burden  on  our  taxpayers,  but  we  cannot 
gamble  with  the  security  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Do  not  forget  we  have  appropriated 
more  than  that  during  1  year  in  the  last 
3  years  for  our  defense  forces.  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe,  which  was  inaugurated  under 
a  Democratic  administration  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  Republican-controlled  Con¬ 
gress,  Europe  would  today  be  under  the 
heel  of  the  Communists.  I  venture  to 
say  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  military- 
aid  program  in  Europe  there  would  not 
be  any  appreciable  defense  potential  or 
posture -in  Europe  today  or  in  any  nation 
thereof. 

When  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  state  today  that  we  have  a  new 
foreign  policy — and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  just  said  that — I  beg 
to  disagree. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  great  American  and  a  great 
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soldier,  President  Eisenhower,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  another  great  Ameri¬ 
can,  Mi-.  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
basically  the  same  as  it  was  under  the 
last  Democratic  administration.  No  one 
should  vote  for  or  against  this  bill  in 
the  false  premise  that  this  is  a  horse  of 
another  color. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been,  or  has  been  claimed 
to  be,  the  containment  of  communism. 
That  principle  can  be  poured  into  a 
mold  and  remain  static  while  the  im¬ 
plementation  phases  of  foreign  policy 
may  vary  geographically  or  from  day  to 
day.  Today  the  emphasis  is  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  I  think  properly  so.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  main  battleline 
against  communism,  as  evidence  by  the 
figures  in  this  bill  and  the  facts  that 
support  it — the  first  battleline  against 
communism  is  in  Europe.  You  can  say 
what  you  want  about  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  give  the  Soviets  the  workshop 
of  Europe,  with  its  engineering  genius, 
its  industrial  know-how,  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Saar  Valley,  its  educational  facili¬ 
ties  and  traditions  built  up  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  add  to  that  the  raw 
materials  and  the  manpower  that  they 
have  now,  and  our  backs  would  soon  be 
against  the  wall  and  inevitably  we  would 
have  to  spend  several  times  the  $41  bil¬ 
lion  that  we  have  spent  in  this  whole 
program  to  date.  Our  country  would 
have  to  be  an  armed  camp. 

There  is  no  difference  in  our  foreign 
policy;  this  is  a  real  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  now,  as  it  was  in  preceding  Con¬ 
gresses.  Turn  to  page  165  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  I  want  to  refer  you  to  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
when  I  asked  him  certain  questions.  I 
asked  Mr.  Dulles  did  we  make  a  mistake 
in  spending  all  that  money  in  Europe 
under  the  Marshall  plan?  He  said  “No.” 

I  asked,  did  we  make  a  mistake,  after 
we  thought  the  economic  stability  of  the 
countries  had  been  reasonably  restored 
to  help  build  up  the  military  installations 
of  those  countries,  in  the  hope  that  if 
war  eventually  came  to  us,  there  would 
be  somebody  who  would  stand  by  our 
side?  Did  we  make  a  mistake?  And  he 
said  no. 

I  asked,  do  you  believe  in  a  real  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy  in  the  Congress? 
He  replied  that  he  regarded  such  a  policy 
as  desirable  and  essential  to  success,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

He  referred  me  to  the  fact  that  he  and 
Senator  Vandenberg  were  two  of  the 
principal  movers  in  the  inauguration  of 
this  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  They  in¬ 
troduced  the  first  bill  in  the  other  body 
to  provide  military  aid  for  Europe.  I 
reiterate,  there  is  no  basic  difference 
between  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
administration  and  that  of  the  preceding 
administration. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Pursuing  the  line  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  was  sponsored 
and  authored  by  a  Democratic  admin¬ 


istration,  was  passed  by  a  Republican 
Congress? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  So  that  both  parties  have 
consistently  supported  whichever  admin¬ 
istration  was  in  power  whenever  this 
issue  of  the  security  of  our  country  was 
at  stake? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  This  bill  should  stand  on 
its  own' bipartisan  merits;  it  should  not 
come  in  here  under  a  Republican  flag  or 
a  Democratic  flag.  Since  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  was  inaugurated,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  never  for  1  minute  approached 
this  subject  from  the  standpoint  that 
they  were  Democrats  or  Republicans. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
speaking  about  a  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  However,  there  are  those  who  criti¬ 
cize  it.  I  call  attention  to  page  2  par¬ 
ticularly  where  we  set  out  the  1952  plat¬ 
forms  of  the  major  parties.  We  also  call 
attention  to  the  platform  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  which  most  of  us  considered 
as  a  Communist  front  outfit.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  said  in  its  platform: 

The  Progressive  Party  asserts  that  the  real 
threat  to  American  security  comes  not  from 
without  but  from  within,  from  the  policies 
of  the  bipartisans  themselves. 

So  that  we  find  that  we  have  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  and  a  few  scattered  Mem¬ 
bers  in  this  House  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  party  who  disagree  with  the 
gentleman’s  view  and  mine  on  bipartisan 
policy. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  remarks. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
press  my  commendation  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  former  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  present 
ranking  minority  member  upon  his  great 
success  in  getting  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Chiperfield],  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI,  in  such 
great  accord  on  such  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  as  this. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  In  principle  we  are 
in  accord,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
delighted  that  I  have  found  a  place 
where  I  can  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  connection  with  foreign  aid.  I  just 
want  to  endorse  what  he  said  about  this 
being  the  same  program  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  6  or  8  years. 
About  the  only  psychological  difference 
I  can  see  between  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr. 
Dulles  is  a  mustache. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  have  appro¬ 
priated  a  lot  of  money  for  this  program 
and  you  are  asking  yourself  whether  you 
should  authorize  an  additional  $5  bil¬ 
lion  to  go  on  down  the  road,  whether 
or  not  this  new  investment  will  be  worth¬ 
while. 


The  foreign  aid  program  alone  is  not 
going  to  break  this  country;  our  defense 
program  plus  other  programs,  including 
foreign  aid,  may  break  it.  I  stand  on  the 
ground  that  this  authorization  is  logi¬ 
cally  just  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  as  are  the  battleships 
and  guns  and  uniforms  that  you  put  up¬ 
on  your  own  boys  who  do  the  fighting. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  the  defense  program 
might  break  us.  He  also  believes  in  it 
as  part  of  our  security,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Yes,  certainly;  the 
most  important  part.  What  I  was  trying 
to  say  is  that  this  program  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  general  defense  program. 

Well  it  is  said  that  the  nations  we  help 
do  not  appreciate  our  help  and  do  not 
like  us;  very  tnxe,  maybe  nobody  loves 
the  United  States,  nobody  likes  their 
banker,  nobody  likes  foreign  troops  pa¬ 
trolling  their-  soil  or  the  country  that 
sends  them  there — in  my  own  district 
when  our  own  soldiers  hold  maneuvers 
down  there,  we  go  restive  about  it.  If 
you  are  looking  for  popularity  in  this  you 
are  just  not  going  to  get  it.  The  basic 
question  is  whether  or  not  this  authori¬ 
zation  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is. 

I  asked  Mr.  Dulles  when  he  was  before 
the  committee:  What  is  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  this  authorization  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States?  Mr.  Dulles 
said  that  he  thought  it  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  an  equal  amount  in  our  own 
defense  program  because  we  got  2  or  3 
times  as  much  for  the  same  dollar;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  to  array  othei-s  on  our  side 
instead  of  our  boys  doing  all  of  the 
fighting  and  dying  alone. 

You  will  find  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  aid  in  this  bill.  Here 
we  say  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  that 
you  must  do  certain  things  before  you 
get  the  money.  Some  people  do  not  like 
it.  They  do  not  like  it  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  they  do  not  like  it  abroad.  In 
this  bill  for  the  first  time  is  the  policy  of 
telling  the  people  of  Europe:  “Now,  we 
have  put  you  on  your  feet  economically, 
we  have  given  you  all  these  billions  to 
adopt  a  reasonable  defense  posture.  We 
have  sponsored  the  North  Atlantic  Fact 
with  13  other  nations  and  we  have  joined 
them  to  guarantee  your  security  if  you 
are  attacked. 

You  have  offered  to  us  a  European  de¬ 
fense  community — the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Lux¬ 
emburg — 140  million  people,  the  best 
educated,  the  best  qualified  and  sup¬ 
posedly  among  the  most  patriotic  people 
in  Europe. 

Only  one  parliament  has  ratified  that 
agreement  and  that  parliament  is  Ger¬ 
many’s.  President  Eisenhower  said  and 
General  Ridgway  said  that  the  EDC  is 
hopeless  militarily  without  Germany. 
Secretary  Dulles  said  this  money  was 
going  to  be  poured  down  a  rathole  if 
Europe  reverted  to  its  old  system  of  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  animosities,  and  evei-y- 
body  flying  in  different  directions.  If 
that  happens  in  Europe,  do  you  know 
what  is  going  to  become  of  the  money 
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we  spend  over  there?  If  the  Russians 
do  not  come  in,  those  people  are  going 
to  fritter  it  away  fighting  each  other  in 
another  war  before  long. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  excellent  state¬ 
ment  in  showing  how  little  difference 
there  is  between  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration  and  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
the  only  change  in  this  bill  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  himself  introduced 
to  put  a  little  sense  in  the  bill  and  that 
came  from  the  minority  side,  not  from 
the  majority  side. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  did  introduce  that  amendment 
and  I  got  votes  from  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  sides.  It  carried  by  a  good 
majority.  This  provision  says  to  the 
European  defense  communities,  the 
group  of  six  nations  that  sat  down  in 
solemn  covenant  and  agreed  that  they 
should  form  a  united  army  without 
which  they  had  no  hope  militarily  to 
stand  up  against  invasion  by  Russia,  an 
agreement  that  has  not  been  ratified  by 
any  country  except  Germany. 

We  say:  All  right;  we  want  to  help  you. 
There  is  limited  military  support  in  here 
if  you  want  to  go  alone;  there  is  some 
economic  aid  in  here  if  you  want  to  go 
it  alone.  We  say  to  France:  We  are 
helping  you  fight  this  war  in  Indochina 
with  an  authorization  of  $400  million  in 
this  bill.  In  addition,  there  is  for  France 
$100  million  to  increase  military  produc¬ 
tion. 

We  say:  All  right;  we  will  go  along 
with  you  that  far  at  this  time  if  you 
want  to  go  it  alone.  But  no  longer,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  will  we  vote  to 
authorize  one  single  dollar  to  send  the 
best  American  arms  and  equipment  to 
you  individually,  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  or  Luxembourg,  un¬ 
less  you  do  what  you  agreed  to  do  and 
go  through  with  the  European  defense 
community,  without  which  you  and  we 
are  pouring  money  down  the  rathole. 
For  the  first  time  the  committee  has 
written  in  this  bill  that  those  countries 
have  to  do  something  if  they  want  this 
money. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Just  to  have  the  Record 
complete,  some  may  have  forgotten  that 
when  the  first  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  was  before  the  House  in  1949 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burle¬ 
son],  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  and  myself,  intro¬ 
duced  substantially  the  same  provision 
that  50  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  military  assistance  would  be  made 
available  only  when  the  countries  who 
were  to  be  the  recipients  in  Europe  de¬ 
veloped  a  unified  plan  for  the  defense 
of  Europe.  The  House  passed  that 
amendment  and  it  went  to  the  Senate 
and  was  lost  in  conference.  But  does 


not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
we  would  be  a  great  deal  further  along 
both  in  Europe  and  our  own  defense 
posture  if  that  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  in  1949  had  stayed  in  the  bill? 
Our  aim  then  was,  naturally,  not  to  be 
used  as  a  stick  but  as  a  carrot  to  the 
extent  that  if  and  when  they  would  get 
together  and  adopt  unified  defense  plans 
the  United  States  would  come  along  with 
its  substantial  support. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  That  is  correct.  I  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  that  amendment,  and  I 
was  very  forcefully  seconded  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  think  it  had  a  salutory  effect. 
But,  let  me  tell  you  what  happens  in  the 
executive  department  in  regard  to  such 
amendments;  and  I  am  talking  about 
both  the  Democratic  administration  and 
the  Republican  administration.  Every 
years  or  two  we  have  been  writing  some¬ 
thing  in  this  bill  urging  econmic  solidar¬ 
ity,  political  unity,  and  military  integra¬ 
tion,  and  every  year  they  say,  “Do  not  do 
that.  You  will  make  somebody  mad.” 
For  3  yeax’s  we  suggested  it;  but  they  held 
up  their  diplomatic  hands  in  horror,  but 
we  did  it  anyway.  The  only  way  you  are 
going  to  handle  that  is  for  the  Congress 
to  say,  “We  want  to  help,  we  want  to  go 
along  with  you,  but  there  is  an  end  to  our 
l’esources.”  Russia  hopes  that  it  will  eco¬ 
nomically  bankrupt  this  country.  That 
is  its  first  hope.  The  other  hope  is  that 
these  democratic  nations  will  fall  apart 
and  squabble  among  themselves.  Tliere 
is  danger  in  each  one  of  those  Soviet 
hopes.  Nevertheless,  we  should  write  it 
into  law  for  the  fii’st  time:  “All  right, 
Europe;  we  are  willing  to  give  you  more 
than  $1  billion;  but  first  unite,  othei'wise 
you  will  not  get  it.” 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  gentleman’s  observation 
that  the  defense  program  could  bankrupt 
this  Nation.  A  great  many  thoughtful 
people,  careful  people,  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  share  that  woi’ry.  Now,  should  that 
happen,  then  the  United  States  loses  the 
struggle  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  With  that 
fear  present,  is  it  not  time  that  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  premise  of  what  shall  we  de¬ 
fend  and  how  much  shall  we  defend;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  may  well  be 
true. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Is  that  not 
definitely  tied  up  in  the  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  the  military? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Well  now, 
has  there  been  any  such  reexamination 
of  that  policy? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  want  to  say  that 
our  President  has  gone  a  long  way  in  that 
direction.  He  thinks  we  can  cut  out 
some  of  the  deadwood  in  our  own  de¬ 
fense  program,  and  he  has  proposed 
that.  He  has  cut  way  down  from  the 
Truman  administration  figure  of  $7.6  bil¬ 


lion  in  this  program.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Seci’etary  of  State, 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Director  have 
done  that.  But  I  think  we  are  just  about 
down  to  rockbottom  now. 

The  gentleman  must  have  misunder¬ 
stood  what  I  said  a  while  ago  about  the 
defense  program  breaking  the  country. 
The  real  question,  the  first  question,  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  stand  up.  If 
so,  how  much  money  are  we  going  to 
spend?  If  we  are  going  to  mortgage  the 
future  of  our  childi’en  to  the  extent  of 
$40  billion  for  defense,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  we  are  willing  to  spend 
one-eighth  of  that  abroad  in  the  hope 
and  in  the  prayer  that  they  will  stand  up 
with  us.  We  know  they  will  not  without 
us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  indicate  just  where  this  so- 
called  militai’y  threat  comes  from?  As  I 
recall  the  testimony,  General  Ridgway 
said  that  the  Russians  had  a  certain 
capability,  but  the  gentleman  will  recall 
also  that  we  had  testimony  this  year  as 
we  had  in  1947  that  the  Russians  had  175 
divisions  on  the  western  fi’ont,  and  that 
figure  has  not  changed.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  serious  and  honest  about 
this  matter.  I  think  there  is  a  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  face  a  military 
threat  rather  than  a  political  threat,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  the  gentleman’s 
views  on  that. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  we  face  a  military  threat, 
they  are  talking  in  that  manner  in 
France  right  now.  They  say  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  war,  there  is  no  threat. 
A  lot  of  people  think  that  even  today 
France  would  not  mobilize.  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  certainly  they 
would  not  fight  effectively  outside  of  a 
European  defense  community  army. 
France  is  the  key  to  this  whole  problem. 
I  am  not  referring  to  noni’atification  by 
Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands.  They 
do  not  want  to  get  into  any  argument 
between  Finance  and  Germany  and  be 
squeezed  if  European  rivalries  and  Euro¬ 
pean  wars  occur  again.  Do  you  think 
they  are  going  to  ratify  the  agreement 
without  French  and  German  accept¬ 
ance?  No.  It  depends  on  France.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  France  has  received 
more  money  from  the  United  States  in 
economic .  and  military  aid  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  woi’ld,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Great  Britain. 

France  says,  “Don’t  tell  us  what  we 
have  to  do.”  We  should  say,  “We  are  not 
telling  you  what  you  have  to  do ;  we  are 
just  saying  that  if  we  pay  certain  bills  for 
you,  you  must  meet  certain  conditions.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
threat,  for  the  first  time  this  year  we 
have  had  a  high  military  officer,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway,  come  before  us  and  de¬ 
scribe  in  public  session  the  Soviet  threat. 
It  is  true,  he  said,  that  there  are  still  175 
Russian  divisions,  but  they  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  motorized  and  mechanized. 
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There  are  now  20,000  planes  with  re¬ 
serves  instead  of  14,000,  and  there  are 
300  submarines.  That  is  five  times  the 
number  of  submarines  that  Germany 
had  when  it  began  the  war.  They  have 
not  been  making  this  build-up  for  fun. 
When  we  talk  about  their  capacity  for 
war  and  think  of  the  self  denial  that  is 
forced  on  the  Russian  people  by  their 
gigantic  arms  program,  they  must  mean 
business.  They  are  not  doing  it  for  fun. 

One  other  point:  I  note  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  views  a  quotation  from  Secretary 
Dulles  on  this  matter  of  economy.  He 
says: 

The  American  economy  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  but  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  we  dare  not 
endanger  our  fundamental  economic  sta¬ 
bility.  *  *  *  If  economic  stability  goes 
down  the  drain,  everything  else  goes  down 
the  drain. 

That  is  the  way  he  looks  at  it,  and 
that  is  the  way  President  Eisenhower 
looks  at  it,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  recommending  this  program  the 
committee  has  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  That  is  a  very  forceful  and  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  just  wanted  to  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  in  connection  with  his 
statement  in  the  committee  about  the 
billion-dollar  reservation  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community:  I  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  it.  I  believe  the 
House  ought  to  have  the  other  side  of 
the  medallion.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  failure  to  keep  in  the  1949  law 
the  reservation  with  respect  to  defense 
plans  which  implied  the  creation  of  a 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
that  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
such  reservation  in  the  bill  when  finally 
passed  by  the  Congress,  NATO  was 
formed  and  functioned,  and  success¬ 
fully?  Have  we  not,  therefore,  the  right 
to  expect  the  same  will  be  true  as  to  the 
EDC  without  any  such  reservation  as 
contained  in  the  bill  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  restriction  doing  grave  damage  to 
the  whole  question  of  NATO  rearma¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Do  not  confuse 
NATO  with  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity.  There  are  14  nations  in  NATO, 
including  ourselves,  Britain,  and  Canada. 
There  is  no  commitment  of  more  funds 
to  NATO.  That  is  a  guaranty  about  cer¬ 
tain  things  if  other  nations  do  anything. 
The  European  Defense  Community  is  a 
closely  knit  group  of  6  nations  in 
Europe  with  140  million  people.  They 
must  have  a  uniform  army  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Some  years  ago, 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  I  stood  on  a 
street  corner  with  General  Clay  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  and  he  made  this  state¬ 
ment,  “That  the  German  people  perhaps 
were  the  most  industrious  people  of 
Europe,”  and  the  question  is:  What  was 
the  reason  behind  omitting  Germany 
from  any  aid  in  this  bill? 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  is  money  for 
Germany  in  the  bill,  although  we  do  not 
have  really  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Germany  is  in  a  different  status. 
But  do  not  forget  militarily  we  are 
spending  plenty  of  money  in  Germany. 
Do  not  forget  that. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS,  I  yield. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  on  his  very  fine 
statement.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
gentleman’s  attention  in  answer  to  tlie 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith]  the  statement  on 
page  3  of  our  report  where  Secretary 
Dulles  said  in  his  opening  statement, 
“Our  country  is  confronted  by  a’  very 
grave  threat.  There  is  not  yet  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  threat  has  diminished,  or 
will  diminish  within  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,”  and  so  on.  I  bring  that  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  colleagues  that  they  may 
read  it  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  for  calling  that  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  not  sme 
I  understood  the  gentleman  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  France.  I  do  understand  why 
France  comes  into  the  discussion,  but 
does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
defense  France  is  making  against  com¬ 
munism  in  Indochina,  a  defense  that  is 
taxing  their  resources,  is  indicative  of  the 
will  to  stand  against  the  Communist 
threat? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  In  fairness,  I  should 
say  for  France  that  it  has  spent  just 
about  as  much  money  fighting  in  Indo¬ 
china  as  we  have  given  her  in  military 
aid. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  want  to  correct  the 
impression  left  by  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  There  is 
$353,527,000  in  this  bill  for  Germany. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  money  for 
Germany  is  contingent  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  contractual  arrangement  by 
all  parties. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  where  they  can 
find  the  proper  figures  on  military  aid 
in  the  1954  program.  It  is  on  page  12 
of  the  committee  report  under  a  title 
called  “Title  I,  Mutual  Security  Aid  to 
Europe.”  That  is  divided  between 
mutual  defense  material  and  training  in 
Germany  $338,527,000  and  defense  sup¬ 
port  $15,000,000,  which  is  economic  aid. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
given  evidence  that  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  forces  has  increased.  But  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  who  has  introduced,  what 


seems  to  me,  a  very  sound  amendment  to 
this  bill,  as  it  appears  in  the  committee 
print,  whether  or  not  he  thinks  the 
courage  and  the  will  and  the  desire  and 
capacity  to  fight  that  Soviet  strength  has 
increased  relatively  as  the  increase  of 
the  Soviet  strength  has  developed? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  With  reference  to 
that,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  has  worried 
me  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  making  any 
indictment  against  the  patriotism  of  any 
people  anywhere.  All  I  know  about 
that  is  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have 
read.  And  what  I  have  seen  and  what  I 
have  read  has  caused  me  grave  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  pleasure  for  me 
to  come  here  year  after  year  to  ask  for 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid.  It  is  no 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  to  go  down  to  my 
hometown  and  have  some  fellow  on  the 
street  come  by  and  tell  me,  “What  are 
you  appropriating  this  money  for  these 
foreigners  for?”  It  is  no  more  pleasant 
for  me  than  it  is  for  you.  But  honestly 
this  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or 
not  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is.  I  owe  no 
allegiance  to  a  French  flag,  or  a  British 
flag,  or  a  German  flag,  or  any  other  for¬ 
eign  flag.  The  old  flag  that  I  love  is 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  going  to  have  liberty, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  freedom,  if  we 
are  going  to  enjoy  democracy,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  fight  for  it.  If  com¬ 
munism  is  to  be  successfully  met;  we 
must  not  only  meet  it  here,  but  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Bolton], 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.  R.  5710  is  before  you. 
Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
labored  arduously  and  long  to  bring  you 
an  authorization  bill  which  you  will  want 
to  support.  It  was  voted  out  of  commit¬ 
tee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  5.  One  of  those 
five  votes  was  not  against  the  measure — 
only  against  the  time  of  acting  upon  it. 

I  am  here  to  support  the  bill  and  hope 
that  it  will  pass  promptly  with  as  few, 
if  any,  changes.  There  are  matters  in  it 
with  which  I  do  not  agree;  that  is  true. 
But  I  am  certain  that  we  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  world  today  which  we  can¬ 
not  avoid — from  which  we  may  not  re¬ 
treat.  Some  of  this  responsibility  is 
expressed  in  this  legislation.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  failure  urould  certainly  be  very 
far-reaching.  I  am  not  and  never  have 
been  one  to  shirk  responsibility,  even 
though  I  may  not  agree  with  every  sug¬ 
gested  method  with  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

You  have  heard  a  very  able  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  from  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  of  our  committee, 
the  Honorable  John  Vorys,  of  Ohio. 
Untiring  in  his  efforts  to  clarify  all 
doubtful  points  on  such  measures  as 
come  before  the  committee,  indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  determination  to  give  the 
House  a  clear  picture  of  the  complex 
matters  involved,  John  Vorys  has  never 
done  a  better  job  than  this.  I  am  sure 
I  express  the  feeling  of  every  Member 
when  I  say  to  you,  John,  that  we  are 
proud  to  work  with  you;  proud  of  you 
as  a  Member  of  this  great  body ;  one  who 
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has  assumed  ever-increasing  personal 
responsibility,  with  a  quiet  strength,  and, 
in  this  instance  especially,  often  sub¬ 
ordinating  your  own  personal  feelings  to 
the  wishes  and  the  will  of  the  committee. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  loyalty  and  support  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards],  the  ranking 
Member  on  the  Democratic  side,  under 
whose  able  chairmanship  we  have  all 
served,  has  given  to  the  work  of  this 
committee.  We  always  want  his  opin¬ 
ions.  He  gives  them,  as  he  says,  without 
partisanship  and  with  much  frankness, 
always  in  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  you  is  not  an  appropriation. 
It  represents  a  succession  of  reductions 
which  have  brought  it  from  the  $7,600,- 
000,000  of  the  Truman  budget  to  $4,998,- 
000,000  setup  in  H.  R.  5710 — a  total  cut 
of  $2,602,000,000.  This  represents,  first 
of  all,  the  determination  of  the  present 
administration  to  cut  at  all  points.  It 
represents  also,  let  us  not  forget,  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  President  of 
these  United  States — a  man  who  prob¬ 
ably  knows  more  than  any  man  in  this 
country  the  gravity  of  the  world  situation 
and  our  position  of  influence  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  family  of  nations.  It  is 
this  man  who,  after  careful  study,  cut 
the  original  budget  request  by  $2,126,- 
000,000.  The  cuts  made  by  our  commit¬ 
tee  come  to  $476  million,  which  brings  to 
you  a  bill  limiting  appropriations  under 
the  act  to  $4,998,000,000. 

When  it  was  presented  to  us,  the 
President  said  this: 

I  present  this  whole  program  to  you  with 
confidence  and  conviction. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

He  continued: 

Were  the  United  States  to  fail  to  carry  out 
these  purposes,  the  free  world  could  become 
disunited  at  a  moment  of  great  peril  when 
peace  and  war  hang  precariously  in  balance. 

In  my  judgment,  it  represents  a  careful 
determination  of  our  essential  needs  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  policy  of  collective  security  in  a 
world  not  yet  freed  of  the  threat  of  totali¬ 
tarian  conquest.  *  *  * 

Unequivocally  I  can  state  that  this  amount 
of  money  judiciously  spent  abroad  will  add 
much  more  to  our  Nation’s  ultimate  security 
than  would  an  even  greater  amount  spent 
merely  to  increase  the  size  of  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  being. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  who  have  accepted  the  role  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  world  spiraling  toward  self-de¬ 
struction  must  take  firm  hold  of  the  con¬ 
fusions  and  misconceptions  here  in  our 
own  country  and  all  over  the  world.  We 
are  known  to  be  strong,  yes;  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  strength. 
That  very  strength  gives  rise  to  fear  of 
us  and  of  our  motives  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  others  who  have  never  really 
known  and  experienced  the  miracle  of 
strength  and  power  to  do  for  others  as 
we  have  used  it. 

I  find  myself  increasingly  out  of  pa¬ 
tience  with  those  who  say  that  Western 
Europe  will  never  unite.  How  long  did  it 
take  us  to  unite?  How  long  were  we  in 
trying  to  form  a  government?  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  were  a  people  who  all  spoke  the 
same  language,  whereas  these  nations 


of  Western  Europe  do  not.  In  addition, 
they  have  fought  each  other  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  wars  breed  all  too  much  sus¬ 
picion  and  hatred  to  be  good  soil  for 
unity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  I  find  myself 
increasingly  out  of  patience  with  those 
who  say  the  nations  of  free  Europe  are 
not  going  to  unite.  I  protest  that  they 
have  progressed  far  along  the  road  and 
that  we  should  have  faith  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  efforts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  submit  that  we  are  a  very  emotional 
people,  we  sway  now  here,  not  there, 
in  our  desire  to  do  for  others.  We  do  not 
stay  on  the  road,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  ex¬ 
pect  one  gesture  in  some  one  direction  to 
solve  a  problem.  When  it  does  not,  we 
say,  “You  see  they  don’t  appreciate  what 
we  have  done — so  let  us  do  no  more.” 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point:  2  years 
ago  nothing  was  too  much  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  do  to  urge  the  Italian 
people  that  communism  would  get  them 
nowhere.  Short  waveradio  from  women 
here  to  the  friends  and  families  in 
Italy — letters,  cables  with  our  labor  un¬ 
ions  lending  money  and  men  to  give 
Italy  the  true  picture  of  Communist 
control.  Was  anything  of  that  sort  done 
before  this  recent  election?  Dare  we 
blame  Italy  because  freedom  won  by  so 
close  a  margin  when  we  know  what  tre¬ 
mendous  efforts  we  have  to  put  out  to 
bring  our  own  people  to  the  polls?  Yet 
there  are  those  who  say  the  narrow 
margin  shows  that  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past  has  been  useless  and  we 
should  withdraw  all  help? 

Now  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
world  for  a  moment  without  your  pink 
glasses. 

Have  you  considered  coldly  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  would  happen  here  if  we 
pull  out  of  any  one  of  the  areas  where 
our  help  is  being  given?  These  areas 
are  more  necessary  to  us,  both  now  and 
in  the  future,  than  we  like  to  think 
them.  Yes — we  have  great  physical 
riches — metals,  oils,  and  so  forth.  We 
can  produce  in  quantity.  But  where 
would  our  markets  be?  What  would  lack 
of  world  markets  do  to  our  standards  of 
living? 

The  ultimate — and  not  too  distant — 
result  of  the  isolation  which  would  be 
ours  bit  by  bit  might  well  be  starvation. 
Sit  down  for  a  moment  and  think  realis¬ 
tically  and  quite  coldly  of  what  would 
happen  if  Europe  goes  under.  The  kind 
of  isolation  that  would  ensure  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  thing  for  us.  What 
would  you  do  to  keep  up  our  standard  of 
living  if  we  had  no  export  trade,  and  we 
certainly  would  not  have  any  if  we  al¬ 


lowed  Europe  or  Asia  or  both  to  be 
drawn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Take  off  your  rosy  glasses  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  look  at  the  world  with  me. 

The  Russians  dominate  much  of  the 
world.  Where  they  do  not  rule  by  armed 
might,  they  dictate  by  intense  moral  per¬ 
suasion  and  fear.  Their  hirelings  pre¬ 
sent  communism  as  an  economic  pro¬ 
gram,  a  way  of  life  and  a  religion.  For  a 
time  many  of  the  world’s  people  were 
fooled  until  they  found  themselves 
trapped.  For  those  locked  in  the  satellite 
countries  there  may  be  no  way  back,  but 
we  are  their  only  hope,  let  us  not  forget 
that.  But  look  at  Berlin.  What  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  there.  For  8  years  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  had  the  East  Germans  under 
their  yoke.  The  “people’s  democracy” 
rules  at  full  force  over  these  unfortunate 
people.  Where  the  “democracy”  does 
not  take  effect,  Russian  troops  move  in. 

All  along,  the  Communists  have  been 
aware  that  East  Berlin  was  a  window 
into  their  Iron  Curtain.  So  they  have 
not  spared  their  efforts  to  paint  the 
window  as  a  model  of  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment. 

So  confident  were  they,  that  last  Tues¬ 
day  they  encouraged  a  few  picked 
workers  to  protest  a  work  speedup  pro¬ 
gram.  After  5,000  laborers  marched  in 
East  Berlin,  the  party  politburo  quickly 
reduced  the  work  quota  and  assumed 
everything  was  back  to  sweetness  and 
light. 

But  it  did  not  work  that  way.  The 
Reds  had  lifted  the  lid  of  oppression 
just  long  enough  for  the  delicate  air  of 
freedom  to  sift  through. 

Yesterday  tens  of  thousands  rioted 
through  the  streets  of  East  Berlin.  They 
demanded  free  elections,  resignation  of 
the  Red  government  and  a  united  Ger¬ 
many.  It  took  a  division  of  hardened 
Russian  soldiers  to  restore  order. 

Is  this  not  amazing?  People,  un¬ 
armed,  rising  up  against  tapks  and  guns? 
People  who  know  that  merely  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets  during  a  protest  demon¬ 
stration  means  a  knock  on  their  doors  by 
the  revengers  some  night  in  the  future? 

There  was  not  a  chance  on  earth  that 
they  could  drive  the  oppressors  from 
their  land.  But  they  were  willing  to  risk 
being  shot  down  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  men  everywhere  will  die  for  lib¬ 
erty. 

They  fought  —  blindly,  hopelessly, 
bravely — for  us  to  see.  They  spilled 
their  blood  to  show  that  men,  women, 
and  children  will  not  succumb  to  the 
horrible  domination  by  a  'totalitarian 
ruler  without  a  battle  to  the  end. 

Their  bodies  may  be  in  chains,  but 
their  hearts  are  free. 

Other  nations  are  looking  at  this  and 
then  turning  to  us.  They  are  not  yet 
under  the  heel  of  Russia.  They  want  to 
fight,  and  those  among  them  who  hesi¬ 
tate  are  strengthened  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  by  every  such  uprising. 

By  passing  this  bill  we  tell  the  free 
world  that  we  accept  its  leadership  in  a 
battle  that  we  recognize  is  ours. 

I  would  say  quietly  to  anyone  who  ques¬ 
tions  me  as  to  my  reasons:  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  my  friend,  we  have  to  do  these 
things.  They  are  the  price  we  pay  for 
greatness.  The  days  when  we  were  ir- 
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responsible  have  gone  forever.  I  say  to 
you  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  with¬ 
draw  from  anything.” 

We  look  out  into  the  world  to  find 
few,  if  any,  friends.  But  I  contend  this 
matters  little.  It  does  not  take  from  us 
our  responsibility  to  win  through  to 
peace.  We  cannot  step  aside.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  I  contend  that  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  destiny  we  may  not 
retreat  from  the  obligations  laid  upon 
us  in  these  last  years.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  must  work,  not  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  for  all  that  is  important. 
There  is  no  other  way.  What  we  are 
doing  cannot  be  a  matter  of  dollars 
only,  nor  can  we  count  its  results  in 
visible  value  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  man  nor  any  nation 
can  buy  friendship.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  am  not  supporting  this 
bill  to  pursue  such  an  illusion.  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  it  and  asking  you  to  do  so  with 
me  because  I  believe  it  is  part  of  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  our  strength  and 
for  the  responsibility  for  leadership. 

Why,  you  ask,  is  there  money  left  over? 
Why  do  we  authorize  more  still?  Be¬ 
cause  if  we  should  not  do  so  we  would 
give  them  reason  to  believe  that  we  may 
once  again  walk  out  on  them.  Such  dis¬ 
couragement  at  this  moment  could  well 
break  the  slender  thread  with  which  the 
vision  of  the  few  is  bit  by  bit  fastening 
together  the  pieces  that  will  unite  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

This  is  a  serious  moment.  Surely  you 
see  we  may  not  withdraw.  If  we  do, 
then,  indeed,  will  we  take  a  terrible  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  future. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
examine  every  phase  of  the  programs 
presented  herewith.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  permit  the  continuance  of  ex¬ 
travagance  if  it  exists.  Rather  does  it 
mean  that  we  insist  that  in  every  ex¬ 
penditure  each  penny  must  do  its  full 
service  in  the  strengthening  of  the  free 
world  of  which  we  are  the  center  and  the 
strength. 

I  urge  you  with  all  the  strength  I  have 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
gladly  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  The  gen¬ 
tlewoman  referred  to  the  4  billion  9, 
I  believe  it  was,  in  this  bill.  Does  that 
include  carry-over  funds? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  be¬ 
lieve  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  In  other 
words,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  limit 
the  spending  to  four  nine? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Oh,  no. 
I  fear  I  did  not  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  What  will 
be  the  limit  on  spending  in  the  fiscal 
year  1954? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  the  gentleman  the 
limit  to  be  spent  because  I  do  not  know 
how  much  will  be  spent.  The  limit  on 
funds  will  be  something  like  $14  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  $14  billion? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  With  a 
carry-over  included  of  some  $10  or  $11 
billion. 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zab- 
LOCKI] . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
splendid  presentation  of  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  James  Richards, 
emphasizes  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  legislation  that  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  world  situation,  and  to  the  policies 
that  our  country  must  continue  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  to  attain  peace 
and  security.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
is  vital  to  our  national  interest. 

The  present  struggle  between  East  and 
West,  between  atheism  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  is 
unparallelled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  conflict  which  does  not  recognize 
national  boundaries,  and  which  involves 
every  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

•This  is  the  first  showdown  contest  in 
human  history  in  which  every  nation, 
on  every  continent,  will  eventually  have 
to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  There  will 
be  no  safe  middle  ground,  no  refuge,  in 
which  a  nation  could  hide  in  peaceful 
isolationism.  The  age  in  which  America, 
or  for  that  matter  any  other  large  na¬ 
tion,  could  isolate  itself  from  the  troubles 
and  tribulations  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  long  gone.  It  disappeared  with  the 
invention  of  the  atom  bomb,  of  guided 
missiles,  and  of  the  airplanes  which  can 
travel  faster  than  sound. 

Some  of  us  .are  inclined  to  be  very 
little  concerned  about  what  happens  in 
China,  in  the  Near  East,  in  Africa,  in 
Europe,  in  South  America.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  what  happens  there  will  in¬ 
evitably  affect  our  lives — yours  and  mine. 
The  developments  on  other  continents 
may  determine  how  we  are  going  to  live, 
and  whether  we  are  going  to  live. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  was  on 
two  study  missions  to  Europe  and  the 
Near  East.  We  covered  Europe  from 
England  to  Austria,  from  Spain  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  even  managed  to  get  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  into  Hungary. 
More  recently,  I  was  on  a  study  mission 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Chester  Mer- 
Row,  of  New  Hampshire,  which  took  us 
to  the  Far  East,  from  Pakistan  and 
India,  to  Siam,  Indochina,  and  the  Phil- 
lipines.  My  observations  on  those  trips 
convinced  me  that  this  earth  of  ours  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  which  en¬ 
circles  the  globe. 

But  one  does  not  have  to  leave  the 
United  States  or,  for  that  matter,  your 
own  home,  to  realize  what  is  going  on. 
Radio,  television,  and  newspapers  bring 
the  news  to  our  doorsteps.  We  know 
that  Communist  Russia  appears  to  be  the 
most  powerful  single  force  in  this  world 
revolution,  which  reflects  itself  in 
political,  social,  and  economic  spheres. 
We  know  that  Russia  has  extended  her 
domination  over  one-  third  of  the  human 
race,  and  is  striving  for  even  larger  con¬ 
quests.  We  know  that  she  is  an  enemy 
of  our  way  of  life,  and  that  she  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  idea  of  spreading  the  rule 
of  communism  throughout  the  world. 
And  to  a  degree  Russia  has  been  suc¬ 


ceeding  because  situations  and  lack  of 
foresight  have  almost  defaulted  areas  to 
Communist  conquest. 

We  also  know  that  the  Soviets  took 
over  Eastern  Europe,  and  that  the  re¬ 
percussions  of  that  move  are  rocking 
Western  Europe;  and  that  the  whole  of 
Asia  is  in  a  state  of  turmoil;  that  fires  of 
revolution  burn  brightly  in  parts  of 
Africa,  and  even  in  Latin  America;  and 
that  the  Near  East  is  torn  with  strife  and 
disorder.  Wherever  we  look,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  full  to  the  very  brim  with 
trouble. 

What  can  be  done  to  change  that 
situation,  and  to  bring  order,  peace,  and 
justice  to  the  world? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
easy,  simply  because  the  problems  which 
the  world  faces  are  complicated,  and 
cannot  be  solved  overnight.  Their  solu¬ 
tion  requires  patience  and  sacrifice,  on 
the  part  of  our  governments,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples.  The  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  facing  our  leaders  in  Washington 
since  the  end  of  Warld  War  II  has  been 
twofold  in  scope :  in  the  first  place,  there 
has  been  this  growing  threat  of  Soviet 
Russia,  which  has  been  getting  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  threatening  another 
world  war.  Secondly,  there  was  also  the 
problem  of  our  allies,  who  were  partially 
destroyed  by  war,  disunited,  and  in  need 
of  help. 

Because,  after  World  War  II,  our  Na¬ 
tion  became  of  necessity  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  we  had  to  set  the  pace 
in  the  struggle  with  communism.  We 
knew  that  force  is  the  only  thing  which 
the  Communists  respect.  As  a  result,  we 
have  tried  to  build  our  own  strength,  and 
the  strength  of  our  allies.  By  matching 
our  strength  with  the  Communist 
strength,  we  stopped  Communist  expan¬ 
sion  in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  in  Iran,  and 
we  are  stopping  it  today  in  Korea.  If 
we  had  not  done  that,  the  countries 
which  I  just  mentioned,  and  maybe  sev¬ 
eral  others,  would  today  be  under  Com¬ 
munist  rule,  and  Soviet  Russia  would  be 
that  much  stronger,  and  closer  to  the 
attainment  of  world  communism  advo¬ 
cated  by  Trotsky,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
Malenkov. 

In  the  second  place,  our  Nation  has 
tried  to  eliminate  social  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  communism.  Hun¬ 
gry  and  discontented  people  will  follow 
the  leaders  who  promise  them  bread. 
They  are  in  no  mood  to  argue  about  po¬ 
litical  democracy,  or  the  high  ideals  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  justice.  They 
want  food. 

Through  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
point  4  program,  United  States  has  tried 
very  successfully  to  help  the  free  na¬ 
tions  to  improve  their  living  conditions. 
Our  efforts  in  this  field  constituted  an 
experiment  unparalleled  in  history. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  one 
nation  would  go  out  of  its  way,  and 
through  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial 
extend  as  much  help  to  others  as  we 
have  done  during  the  past  8  years.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  aid  programs 
were  good  business,  because  by  helping 
others  we  were  building  our  collective 
strength,  building  our  security,  and  our 
prosperity. 

To  my  colleagues  who  would  condemn 
our  Government  for  instituting  the  Mar- 
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shall  plan,  for  originating  the  point  4 
program,  and  for  extending  help  to  our 
allies  in  other  ways,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  total  moneys  we  have  spent 
on  those  projects  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  less  than  we  spend  in  I  year 
on  our  military  defense.  And  we  know 
that  the  returns  we  receive  from  those 
projects  are  many  times  the  value  which 
we  derive  from  the  economically  unpro¬ 
ductive  manufacturing  of  armaments. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the  things 
which  we  did  during  the  past  8  years. 
We  should,  however,  also  look  to  the 
future,  and  to  those  thoughts  I  would 
like  to  devote  the  next  few  moments. 

Our  Government  is  presently  being 
managed  by  a  new  administration 
headed  by  President  Eisenhower.  In 
many  instances  the  leaders  of  this  new 
administration  have  shown  that  they 
understand  the  problems  which  face  our 
Nation  and  the  entire  free  world.  Some 
of  the  leaders  realize  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  solve  those  problems  and  to 
avert  world  war  III,  which  we  all  hope 
and  pray  and  labor  and  even  fight  to 
avert. 

Many  administration  leaders  have 
gone  on  record  favoring  the  legislation 
before  us.  In  the  course  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  for  more  than  3  months  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
have  received  testimony  from  many 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  from 
our  representatives  abroad,  and  from 
our  military  authorities. 

The  committee  has  carefully  analyzed 
the  facts  which  they  presented  to  us, 
conducted  its  own  studies,  and  en¬ 
deavored  in  every  possible  way  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  extent  to  which  our 
Nation  has  to  participate  in  this  mutual- 
security  program  to  give  us  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  security  in  the  face  of  the 
Communist  threat. 

The  results  of  our  findings  and  of  our 
convictions  are  embodied  in  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  this  House.  This  measure  calls  for 
mutual-security-program  authorizations 
of  $4,998,000,000,  which  is  $476  million 
less  than  what  the  administration  re¬ 
quested  and  $2,602,000,000  less  than  the 
original  budget  estimate. 

In  my  sincere  opinion,  the  mutual- 
security-program  authorization  for  fiscal 
1954  has  been  cut  as  much  as  it  ought 
to  be  cut.  To  curtail  it  even  more  would 
be  dangerous.  We  must  all  realize  that 
our  country  is  confronted  by  a  very  grave 
threat,  and  that  this  program  is  based 
upon  solid  considerations  of  self-inter¬ 
est.  This  program  has  nothing  to  do 
with  pure  charity,  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  it  will  give  our 
Nation — our  people — more  security  than 
we  could  get  by  spending  the  same 
amount  of  money  on  a  purely  national 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  membership  ofOhis  body  will 
act  favorably  on  this  vital  legislation. 
The  path  which  leads  to  security  and 
to  just  and  lasting  world  peace  is  not 
easy  to  travel  and  requires  real  sacri¬ 
fices,  such  as  those  which  are  called  for 
in  this  legislation.  In  traveling  along 
that  path  we  have  in  the  past  met  with 
disappointments  and  delays.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  we  shall  come  upon  them  again  in 


the  days  that  lie  ahead.  But  this  does 
not  detract  from  the  realization  that  we 
have  been  moving  forward,  and  that, 
with  determination  on  the  part  of  our 
people  and  of  our  allies,  we  shall  reach 
our  goal. 

I  join  with  the  members  of  my  com¬ 
mittee  in  earnestly  urging  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  body  to  take  favorable 
action  on  the  mutual-security-program 
authorization  before  us. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  Ozarks  in  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hays], 

[Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Merkow]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  I  just  want 
to  observe,  following  this  colloquy  which 
has  just  taken  place,  and  state  for  the 
record  that  I  was  not  discussing  the 
merits  of  this.  I  made  no  proposal  about 
throwing  out  blueprints  or  projected 
planning,  but  am  merely  raising  the 
point  that  budgetwise  the  Congress 
comes  in  after  the  act  and  has  to  rat¬ 
ify  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  briefly. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Actually  the  contracts 
which  are  being  entered  into  now  are  for 
deliveries  20,  25,  27,  and  30  months  from 
this  date.  You  cannot  make  a  jet  plane** 
in  under  27  months  or  thereabouts.  If 
we  took  the  gentleman’s  inference  that 
we  stop  right  now  and  underwrite  no 
more  funds,  we  would  have  to  cut  off 
these  items  that  are  very  necessary  like 
jet  planes  and  tanks  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  that  is  necessary  to 
contract  for  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  able  presenta¬ 
tion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys],  the  bill,  H.  R.  5710,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  carries  a 
total  authorization  of  $4,998,000,000.  I 
want  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  this 
measure  has  been  reduced  several  times. 
President  Truman  asked  for  a  total  of 
$7.6  billion.  The  present  administration 
requested,  In  the  first  place,  $5,828,000,- 
000.  Then,  after  reconsideration,  it  was 
reduced  to  $5,474,000,000,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  reduced  the  measure  still  further, 
so  that,  in  all,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  $2,602,000,000  in  this  mutual  security 
program. 

I  think  we  should  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  as  we  contemplate  possible 
further  reductions  in  the  measure.  I 
would  like  also  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
an  authorization  bill  and  not  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  I  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  presented  to  the  House  a  good 
measure.  Every  item  in  this  mutual 
security  program  was  carefully  studied 
and  analyzed  by  the  committee. 


As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  have  been  made,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  this  does  not  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  but  I  hope 
that  the  measure  in  its  various  items  will 
not  be  cut  further. 

Our  mutual  assistance  program  over 
the  years  has  been  successful  is  strength¬ 
ening  our  allies  and  increasing  the  power 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  United  States.  Our  secu¬ 
rity  and  our  survival  are  at  stake  in  this 
universal  struggle  to  maintain  freedom 
and  to  construct  a  peaceful  and  a  decent 
international  society. 

This  mutual  security  program,  as  has 
been  emphasized  here  very  ably  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon,  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  defense  and  is  a  significant  factor 
in  our  security.  It  is  essential  to  our 
leadership,  in  the  free  world.  And  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  authorization  bill  will 
not  be  further  reduced. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  the  program  is  worth  doing — and 
there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
the  mutual  security  effort  is  essential — 
then  it  is  worth  doing  well.  This  meas¬ 
ure  should  not  be  cut  to  a  point  where 
its  effectiveness  would  be  reduced  or  im¬ 
paired.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  we  cannot  reduce  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priation  without  impairing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  measure.  And  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  several  cuts, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
reduced  the  measure  as  much  as  it  ought 
to  be  reduced  in  an  authorization  bill, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
money  is  yet  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  are  two  important  parts  of  this 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  In 
the  first  place,  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  East.  The  plans  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  Africa  and  Asia  have  been 
enlarged,  made  more  flexible.  And  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  membership  to  the 
table  on  page  5  in  the  report  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  bill.  This  table  gives  a 
comparison  of  the  money  allocated  to 
Europe  and  the  East  for  1953  and  1954. 
You  will  see  that  we  have  placed  more 
emphasis  this  time  on  the  East  than  pre¬ 
viously.  Every  day  the  importance  of 
the  East  becomes  greater,  and  I  feel  it 
is  well  that  we  have  recognized  this  in 
the  present  bill  and  have  made  available 
a  larger  percentage  of  funds  for  the 
countries  in  the  East,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  emphasized  here  this 
afternoon  and  which  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  again.  We  all  agree  that 
greater  unity  in  Europe  is  most  desirable 
and  essential  in  this  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  All  of  us  had 
hoped  that  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  would  be  established  by  this 
time.  There  is  a  lag  in  the  formation 
of  the  European  Defense  Community 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  overcome. 

“The  bill,”  as  the  report  states,  “pro¬ 
vides  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  military  assistance 
to  Europe  in  fiscal  1954  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  the  European  Defense 
Community.” 
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This  provision,  in  my  opinion,  will 
stimulate  the  formation  of  the  European 
Defense  Community.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards],  who  has  discussed  this  part  of  the 
bill  this  afternoon.  I  have  long  sup¬ 
ported  the  attaching  of  conditions  to  the 
aid  we  extend  to  various  countries. 

I  am  glad  that  last  year  the  House 
wrote  into  the  bill  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  stating  that  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Director  shall  insure  that  no  coun¬ 
try  receive  funds  under  this  act  unless 
it  take  decisive  action  to  marshal  its  re¬ 
sources  with  the  integration  and  unifica¬ 
tion  plans  of  a  given  area.  I  think  that 
the  new  provision  in  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  is  an  essential  and  important 
part  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  a  pause.]  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Barrett 

[Roll  No.  58] 

Hebert 

Moulder 

Becker 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Oakman 

Bentsen 

Jonas,  Ill. 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Berry 

Kee 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Bolling 

Kilday 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

King,  Calif. 

Patman 

Brownson 

Klein 

Philbin 

Bush 

Kluczynski 

Phillips 

Celler 

Krueger 

Powell 

Chatham 

Landrum 

Regan 

Clardy 

Latham 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cooley 

Lovre 

Scherer 

Coudert 

McConnell 

Shelley 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mclntire 

Sheppard 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McVey 

Staggers 

Dies 

Mack,  Ill. 

Thornberry 

Dingell 

Mahon 

Vinson 

Fogarty 

Martin 

Walter 

Gamble 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wharton 

Hale 

Miller,  Kans. 

Wigglesworth 

Hart 

Mollohan 

Wolcott 

Harvey 

Morrison 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  H.  R.  5710,  and  finding  it¬ 
self  without  a  quorum,  he  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  354  Members  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  floor  leader 
at  this  time.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  1  additional  minute  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  may  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  it  is  our  plan  and  it  is 
still  our  plan  to  conclude  general  debate 
on  this  measure  today;  so,  whatever  time 


it  takes,  we  shall  be  here  until  it  is  con¬ 
cluded.  This,  of  course,  is  an  important 
measure;  the  Members  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  and  should,  if  at  all  possible, 
be  present  here  on  the  floor  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
in  order  to  hear  what  is  being  said. 

As  a  practical  matter  points  of  order, 
of  course,  will  lie  if  a  hundred  Members 
are  not  present.  I  earnestly  request  that 
in  the  interest  of  expediting  the  action 
of  the  House  Members  who  have  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  forego  business  for  the 
afternoon  and  stay  here  on  the  floor  in 
order  to  keep  a  quorum  present  and  to 
give  attention  to  the  things  that  are 
being  said  about  the  bill  and  to  conclude 
the  general  debate  so  that  we  can  go  on 
with  the  reading  of  the  bill  tomorrow. 

I  may  say  in  repetition  of  what  I  said 
yesterday  that  it  is  our  expectation  that 
we  will  meet  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  and 
will  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  bill 
tomorrow.  If  it  is  concluded  tomorrow 
we  will  go  over  to  Monday.  I  withdraw 
that;  there  might  be  some  matters  of 
lesser  consequence  that  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  Saturday.  But,  otherwise, 
if  this  bill  is  not  concluded  tomorrow 
night  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  on 
Saturday  to  conclude  it,  because  as  we 
all  understand,  the  authorization  bill 
must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  be¬ 
fore  action  can  be  taken  on  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  MSA,  and,  of  course,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  that  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
April  of  this  year  I  served  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  study  mission  which  included 
three  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zab- 
locki],  that  made  a  study  of  Pakistan, 
India,  Thailand,  and  Indochina.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  funds  provided  in  this  measure  for 
these  areas.  You  will  find  on  page  13  of 
the  report  that  accompanies  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  that  the  technical 
assistance  and  special  economic  assist¬ 
ance  for  India  amounts  to  $109,900,000; 
Pakistan,  $27,500,000;  Thailand,  $5  mil¬ 
lion;  and  Indochina,  for  special  defense 
financing,  $400  million.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am 
going  to  include  certain  conclusions  that 
were  written  into  the  report  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  mission  that  visited  these  four  coun¬ 
tries,  conclusions  that  will  substantiate, 
I  believe,  and  justify  the  expenditures 
for  these  countries  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  report  of  our  study  commission. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  the  statement 
in  our  report  in  reference  to  Pakistan. 
The  report  states: 

The  study  mission  was  told  that  an  im¬ 
mediate  emergency  food  shortage  exists, 
which  the  mission  agrees  must  be  promptly 
met,  otherwise  there  may  well  be  serious 
internal  disorders. 

We  will  be  considering  the  subject  of 
food  shortage  in  the  near  future.  But 
we  went  on  to  state: 

Important  though  this  emergency  is,  it 
should  not  be  the  overriding  consideration 
in  the  formulation  of  a  program  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954;  the  main  consideration  must 
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continue  to  be  a  patient  and  persistent  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  Pakistan  in  a  long- 
range  effort  to  assist  within  our  available 
means  in  developing  its  material  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  in  a  sound  and  effective  man¬ 
ner.  There  are  no  effective  short-cuts  to 
what  is  necessary  in  solid  achievement. 
More  investment  capital  from  outside 
sources  can  only  be  supplementary  to  the 
effort  which  the  Pakistanis  must  make  them¬ 
selves  to  develop  and  improve  their  own 
capabilities  for  dealing  with  their  problems. 
In  all  of  this,  technical  assistance  is  one 
of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  United 
States  has  been  assisting  Pakistan. 

Technical  assistance  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  United  States  has 
been  assisting  Pakistan.  In  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  this  program  for  not  only  Pak¬ 
istan,  but  India,  Thailand,  and  other 
countries  we  will  be  assisting  in  a  long- 
range  program  of  development  and  there 
is  great  need  for  economic  development 
in  these  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
the  capable  and  balanced  leadership 
which  he  brought  as  chairman  to  this 
study  mission  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member.  From  what  we  saw 
and  learned  of  the  area  about  which  he 
is  speaking  now,  I  join  with  him  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  potential  from  that  area 
for  the  free  world  certainly  justifies  a 
continuation  of  our  assistance  to  them. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  kind  words.  May  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  his  cooperation  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  members 
of  the  study  mission  who  visited  these 
countries  during  April. 

I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  to  refer 
to  various  sections  of  the  report  which 
deal  with  this  particular  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  time  does  not  permit. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  in  India  there  is  a  5-year 
development  program,  2  years  of  which 
have  been  completed.  The  total  cost 
of  the  program  will  be  $4,250,000,000, 
largely  financed  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  The  gentle¬ 
man  spoke  about  Pakistan.  I  notice  on 
page  75  of  the  hearings  that  Pakistan 
is  exporting  cotton  to  Communist  China. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  us  to  continue 
to  aid  Pakistan  in  order  that  they  may 
trade  with  the  enemy? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  think  that  trading 
with  the  enemy  should  be  stopped  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  that.  Pakis¬ 
tan,  however,  is  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
oriented  to  the  West.  The  country  is 
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doing  what  it  can  to  help  us  in  this 
struggle  against  communism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  special  study  mission  to 
Pakistan,  India,  Thailand,  and  Indo¬ 
china  : 

Longer  range  prospects:  It  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  current  and  prospective 
economic  problems  in  Pakistan  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  two  concurrent  and  unexpected 
events — the  sharp  decline  in  export  proceeds 
and  bad  wheat  crops  in  1952  and  1953.  From 
a  longer  range  view,  economic  prospects  are 
considerably  better.  Normal  weather  would 
go  far  toward  removing  the  wheat  deficit 
while  irrigation,  fertilizer,  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements  offer  hope  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  productivity.  M3jor  new 
industries  now  under  construction  particu¬ 
larly  cotton  textiles  and  jute,  will  lessen  de¬ 
pendence  on  imports  and  diversify  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Improved  electric  power  and  transport 
facilities  will  increase  the  rate  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  both  agricultural  and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion.  These  future  prospects,  together 
with  the  evidenced  determination  and  drive 
of  the  Pakistan  people,  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  judgment  is  made  that,  in  the  future, 
requirements  for  foreign  economic  aid  should 
be  considerably  lessened. 

Summary:  Belt  tightening  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  reduction  in  foreign  exchange 
earnings  and  budgeting  income  is  the  classi¬ 
cal  and  approved  economic  answer  to  such 
problems.  It  is  already  taking  place  in 
Pakistan  as  indicated  both  by  the  limitation 
of  imports  and  the  reduction  of  Government 
expenditure. 

However,  the  fundamental  economic  situ¬ 
ation  in  Pakistan  is  substantially  different 
from  that  in  countries  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped.  The  country  has  little  fat  to  sacrifice; 
its  people  are  already  close  to,  or  at,  a  sub¬ 
sistence  standard  of  living;  its  national  re¬ 
serves  of  foreign  exchange  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  funds  are  already  dangerously  low. 
There  is  no  margin  left  to  cut  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  basic  livelihood  and  expectations 
of  the  people. 

Prior  to  partition,  India  and  what  is  now 
Pakistan  formed  an  economic  unit,  one  area 
supplementing  the  needs  of  the  other.  Now 
that  partition  has  been  achieved,  Pakistan 
finds  herself  in  a  difficult  position  due  to  her 
lack  of  industrialization — such  products  as 
jute  and  cotton,  for  example,  must  be  shipped 
to  India  where  they  are  processed.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problems  which  exist  between 
the  two  countries  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  this  most  difficult  situation. 

The  study  mission  was  told  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  emergency  food  shortage  exists,  which 
the  mission  agrees  must  be  promptly  met, 
otherwise  there  my  well  be  serious  'internal 
disorders.  Important  though  this  emergency 
is  it  should  not  be  the  overriding  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  formulation  of  a  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954;  the  main  consideration 
must  continue  to  be  a  patient  and  persistent 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Pakistan  in  a 
long-range  effort  to  assist  within  our  availa¬ 
ble  means  in  developing  its  material  and 
human  resources  in  a  sound  and  effective 
manner.  There  are  no  effective  shortcuts  to 
what  is  necessary  to  solid  achievement.  More 
investment  capital  from  outside  sources  can 
only  be  supplementary  to  the  effort  which 
the  Pakistanis  must  make  themselves  to  de¬ 
velop  and  improve  their  own  capabilities  for 
dealing  with  their  problems.  In  all  of  this, 
technical  assistance  is  one  of  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  United  States  has  been  assist¬ 
ing  Pakistan. 

INDIA 

The  5-year  plan 

The  group  arrived  from  Pakistan  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  April  6  (Easter  Sunday),  and 
after  luncheon  with  the  charge,  Mr.  Sheldon 


Mills,  was  briefed  by  him  and  members  of 
the  Embassy  and  TCA  staff  on  the  political 
and  economic  situation  in  India,  as  well  as 
on  TCA  and  economic  development  programs. 
The  study  mission  went  in  the  afternoon  to 
a  conference  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Deshmukh,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Krish- 
namachari,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission,  and  other  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  major  portion  of 
this  conference  was  devoted  to  an  outline  by 
the  Indian  officials  of  their  5-year  develop¬ 
ment  program,  3  years  of  which  r*main.  Mr. 
Deshmukh  pointed  out  that  the  program 
will  cost  approximately  $4.25  billion.  India 
will  be  able  to  cover  two-thirds  of  this  from 
taxation,  borrowing,  and  some  aid  already 
received.  This  leaves  a  gap  of  $1.4  billion. 
Against  this  they  have  $600  million  equiv¬ 
alent  in  sterling  balances.  They  will  then 
need  $800  million  after  the  full  employment 
of  all  of  their  resources.  Against  this  they 
expect  that  their  friends  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  be  able  to  provide  a  small 
amount — Canada  perhaps  $13  million;  Aus¬ 
tralia  some  $3  million  a  year;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  (IBRD)  has  loaned  $50  million 
plus  $30  million  for  a  steel  project  and  per¬ 
haps  $20  million  more  for  a  steel  plant — a 
grand  total  of  approximately  $120  million. 
This  will  leave  a  deficit  of  some  $700  million 
according  to  Mr.  Deshmukh. 

Mr.  Deshmukh  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  make  up  the  deficit  of 
approximately  $200  million  a  year  for  the 
remaining  3  years.  He  indicated  that  he 
understood  the  practical  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  this  assistance.  He  indicated  fur¬ 
ther  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  one-half 
of  this  assistance  be  on  the  commodity 
side — the  equivalent  of  1  million  tons  of 
wheat.  If  this  potential  wheat-import  re¬ 
quirement  could  be  underwritten,  it  would 
enable  them  to  have  confidence  in  going 
ahead  with  expenditures  in  rupees.  The 
wheat  is  needed  to  control  inflation.  Mr. 
Deshmukh  explained  that  it  was  the  hope 
of  the  Indian  Government  that  in  carrying 
out  the  5-year  plan,  it  would  be  possible  to 
permit  moderate  increases  in  the  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  the  Indian  people  during 
the  development  period.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  what  the  Indian  Government 
would  do  should  such  outside  help  not  be 
forthcoming,  he  replied  that  they  would 
nevertheless  attempt  to  complete  their  pro¬ 
gram  but  that  they  could  not  tell  at  what 
cost  or  hardship  to  the  Indian  people  it 
would  be  accomplished.  Two  years  of  the 
program  were  completed  by  the  end  of  March 
1953,  which  is  the  end  of  the  Indian  fiscal 
year.  It  represented  an  expenditure  of  $1.3 
billion  of  the  $4.25  equivalent  total  cost  of 
the  program,  leaving  $2.9  billion  for  the  re¬ 
maining  3  years. 

Mr.  Deshmukh  informed  the  group  that 
United  States  emergency  food  aid  to  India 
prevented  food  riots  and,  by  relieving  serious 
inflationary  pressures,  had  a  tendency  to 
stabilize  the  economy. 

***** 

The  study  mission  recommends  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  careful  analysis  be  made  of  India’s  5- 
year  plan.  This  is  especially  important  since 
every  form  of  United  States  assistance  to  that 
country  is  geared  to  the  plan.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  asked  to  render  assistance  to  India 
by  way  of  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  5-year 
plan,  it  should  be  one  of  the  major  func¬ 
tions  of  the  legislative  branch  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  is  not  underwriting  an  over- 
ambitious  program. 

THAILAND 

*  1.  The  people  and  country 

The  people  of  Thailand  are  friendly  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  United  States.  In  the  view  of 
the  study  mission,  the  Thai  people  can  take 
great  pride  in  their  country  and  the  progress 
they  have  been  able  to  achieve.  The  capi¬ 
tal,  Bangkok,  is  a  progressive  city  and  an 
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indication  of  the  improvements  which  are 
possible  throughout  the  land. 

2.  STEM'  program 

The  Special  Technical  and  Economic  Mis¬ 
sion  (STEM)  maintained  in  the  country  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  is  doing  com¬ 
mendable  work  in  coming  to  grips  with  Thai¬ 
land’s  basic  problems — agricultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic. 

3.  Strategic  location 

In  view  of  the  strategic  location  of  the 
country,  it  is  vital  that  its  independence  be 
maintained  and  that  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  be  continued  along  substantially  the 
same  lines  as  the  present  programs.  This 
should  encourage  a  further  development  in 
Thai  living  conditions,  inspiring  the  people 
to  want  to  defend  their  country  and  way  of 
life. 

INDOCHINA 

Strategic  importance 

The  area  of  Indochina  is  immensely 
wealthy  in  rice,  rubber,  coal,  and  iron  ore. 
Its  position  makes  it  the  strategic  key  to 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia.  If  Indochina 
should  fall,  Thailand  and  Burma  would  be 
in  extreme  danger;  Malaya,  Singapore,  and 
e,ven  Indonesia  would  become  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  Communist-power  drive;  and 
Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan  would  find  it 
difficult  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  action 
which  they  envisage  for  themselves  in  Asia. 

An  Asiatic  Communist  empire  holding  the 
Indochinese-Malay  Peninsula  together  with 
Indonesia — controlling  over  90  percent  of 
the  world’s  natural  rubber  and  some  60  per¬ 
cent  of  its  tin  and  dominating  the  great  ship¬ 
ping  lanes  of  the  Pacific  and  containing  some 
150  million  people — could  deal  powerful 
blows  to  the  economy  of  the  free  world. 
Communism  would  then  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  complete  its  perversion  of  the 
political  and  social  revolution  that  is  spread¬ 
ing  through  Asia.  The  resultant  world  of 
fear  and  insecurity  would  indeed  be  a  tragic 
one  in  which  to  live.  The  Communists  must 
be  prevented  from  achieving  their  objectives 
in  Indochina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lyle]. 

[Mr.  LYLE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
very  much  to  throw  cold  water  on  this 
love  feast  between  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans.  I  regret  very  much 
to  have  to  interrupt  lovers.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  w’hen  the  Democrats  were  in 
power  I  was  opposed  to  this  very  meas¬ 
ure,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I. should 
support  it  now  that  the  Republicans  are 
in  power. 

Candor  forces  me  to  give  Congress  my 
view’s  on  this  subject.  Before  I  begin  to 
speak  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  5,000  people  in  the  hall,  right  here 
under  the  nose  of  Congress,  who  came 
here  to  keep  the  Rosenbergs  from  hang¬ 
ing,  and  now  they  stay  here  to  keep  Con¬ 
gress  from  impeaching  Mr.  Douglas. 
These  people  may  be  the  forerunners  of 
the  240,000  that  w:e  are  supposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  to  America  to  follow  the  same  tactics 
that  they  are  following,  if  we  admit 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  probably  I 
am  in  the  minority  in  what  I  am  about  to 
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say.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  sure  that  it 
should  be  said. 

We  should  have  nerve  enough  to  speak 
out  for  America.  I  tell  you  that  this 
bill  that  you  are  considering  today  does 
not  show  strength.  On  the  contrary,  it 
shows  weakness  in  the  face  of  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  a  truce  is 
about  to  be  reached  in  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
take  stock  and  evaluate  Americans  posi¬ 
tion  in  foreign  affairs.  Specifically, 
where  do  we  stand  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  relation  to  our  so-called  allies? 
Unless  we  learn  from  our  experience  and 
heed  the  warnings  which  have  become 
apparent,  our  effort  in  Korea  will  have 
been  nothing  but  a  waste  of  money,  a 
waste  of  time,  and— far  more  tragic— a 
waste  of  life  and  blood. 

The  primary  fact  with  which  we  are 
confronted  when  we  review  the  3-year 
action  in  Korea  is  that  our  allies  did  not 
carry  their  fair  share  of  the  burden.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  even  came  close 
to  making  the  kind  of  contribution  in 
Korea  of  which  they  were  capable.  If 
the  United  States  had  not  been  willing 
to  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
almost  all  the  aid  to  South  Korea,  the 
Communists  would  have  easily  added 
that  gallant  republic  to  their  list  of 
victims. 

The  British  Commonwealth  certainly 
did  not  do  its  fair  share.  During  the 
coronation  it  was  boasted  by  the  British 
that  the  new  queen  would  reign  over 
more  than  600  million  people.  Yet  out 
of  that  vast  population,  the  British 
Commonwealth  mustered  only  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  troops  for  Korea.  Similarly, 
France,  with  a  population  of  40  million, 
contributed  one  battalion.  In  reality  the 
battles  were  fought,  as  we  all  know,  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Our  country,  with  only  one- 
fourth  the  population  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  contributed  seven  divi¬ 
sions  of  combat  troops.  The  small  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Korea  was  able  to  or¬ 
ganize  14  divisions. 

I  know  that  the  British  have  been  cry¬ 
ing  that  they  were  not  financially  able 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  load  in  Korea. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  that  statement. 
However,  with  a  population  of  600  mil¬ 
lion,  the  British  cannot  cry  that  they 
are  bankrupt  as  far  as  manpower  goes. 
The  same  is  true  of  France.  Those 
countries  may  be  poor  in  dollars,  but 
they  are  not  poor  in  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  complaining 
that  the  United  States  paid  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Korea  campaign  in  dollars;  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  protest  vigorously  that  we 
gave  more  than  our  fair  share  of  blood 
and  life.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  United 
Nations,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  should  be  required  to  share  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  went 
into  Korea  without  much  preparation  or 
planning  because  the  action  was  sudden 
and  time  was  of  the  essence.  In  case 
of  any  future  police  actions  or  wars, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be,  in  advance,  firm  commitments  of 
troops  from  all  the  allies.  It  is  not  fair 
that  the  United  States  should  undertake 


to  save  the  free  world  from  aggression 
singlehanded. 

In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
future,  I  think  now  is  the  time  to  make 
a  thorough  assessment  of  our  relations 
with  our  so-called  allies.  In  recent 
weeks  we  have  been  deafened  by  loud 
cries  that  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  its  supposed  friends, 
particularly  Great  Britain,  is  beginning 
to  fall  apart.  As  usual,  many  people  be¬ 
lieve  the  United  States  is  to  blame.  I 
think  this  blame  has  been  misplaced, 
and  I  intend  to  lay  it  right  back  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  laps  of  our  so-called 
allies.  If  these  other  nations  were  really 
concerned  about  their  relations  with  the 
United  States,  they  would  act  far  differ¬ 
ently  than  they  do. 

In  the  past  month  the  two  chief  Brit¬ 
ish  leaders,  Attlee  and  Churchill,  have 
uttered  words  which  are  not  the  words  of 
friends.  The  one  has  made  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  living  document  which 
is  sacred  to  all  true  Americans,  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  other  has  shown  himself 
willing  to  appease  the  Communists  and 
create  another  Munich.  Other  English¬ 
men  grew  fat  from  the  blood  trade  with 
the  same  Communists  who  maimed  and 
murdered  our  boys  in  Korea. 

I  resent  very  much  the  typical  English 
attitude  which  Mr.  Attlee  exhibited  on 
May  12  when  he  criticized  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament.  He  implied  that 
this  Constitution,  the  foundation  of  our 
Government,  is  antiquated.  Actually  it 
has  been  and  is  the  vital,  permanent 
basis  for  our  strength.  Furthermore, 
our  Constitution,  which  Mr.  Attlee  so 
rudely  attacked,  has  not  only  protected 
America  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  but  it  has  twice  saved  the  British 
Empire  from  ruin  and  defeat.  In  the 
First  World  War  and  in  the  Second  World 
War,  American  might,  derived  from  our 
Constitution,  saved  England  from  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  Germans. 

May  I  call  attention  to  this  fact:  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  would  not  be  the  pow¬ 
erful  nation  we  are  today.  We  would 
only  be  a  lot  of  small  countries  living  on 
the  same  continent,  as  is  the  case  in 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  We  would 
constantly  be  at  one  another’s  throats 
and  never  in  agreement  on  any  major 
subject.  Without  the  unity  derived 
from  our  Constitution,  we  could  not  have 
sustained  ourselves  in  time  of  war,  much 
less  have  gone  to  the  rescue  of  England 
in  time  of  need  and  danger. 

I  think  Mr.  Attlee’s  criticism  comes 
with  very  poor  grace,  considering  that 
he  is  a  leader  of  a  nation  which  has  ac¬ 
cepted  more  gifts  of  money,  material, 
and  blood  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  Do  you  know  that  we  gave  the 
British  over  $23  billion  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War?  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  given  them  $8  billion  since  that 
war?  We  are  as  much  British  taxpayers 
as  if  we  were  under  the  domination  of 
the  British  Government. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Att¬ 
lee’s  talk  comes  from  a  man  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  same  blood  as  that  of  the 
British  redcoats  who,  in  1777  and  1778, 
seized  Philadelphia,  lived  in  warm  homes, 
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and  dined  sumptuously  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  while  20  miles  away  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  cold  and  starving  men 
camped  at  Valley  Forge.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  the  winter  of  1777  and 
1778  those  patriots  at  Valley  Forge  could 
be  traced  by  the  blood  that  came  from 
their  poor  bare  feet.  I  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  British  were  responsible  for 
the  plight  of  those  naked,  hungry,  and 
starving  souls. 

Nevertheless,  these  soldiers  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  followed  the  Christian 
star  of  the  east — they  knew  they  werg 
fighting  for  posterity.  Yes,  they  were 
fighting  for  you  and  me.  These  fore¬ 
fathers  of  ours  died  for  the  privilege  of 
writing  this  Constitution  which  today 
stands  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
communism,  protecting  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  and  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  remember  that  we  had 
to  fight  the  British  again  in  the  War  of 
1812.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  during 
that  war  the  British  sacked  and  burned 
this  very  Capitol  in  which  we  meet  to¬ 
day.  This  Capitol  is  dedicated  with  the 
blood  of  our  patriots  who  died  defending 
it  from  the  vandalism  of  the  British. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  outrage,  we 
twice  saved  them  from  deadly  peril. 
Their  ingratitude  is  apparent. 

Just  as  bad  as  the  criticism  from  Mr. 
Attlee  is  the  challenge  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Sir 
Winston,  who  at  Teheran  and  Yalta  de¬ 
livered  us  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
has  proposed  another  high-level  con¬ 
ference  with  Soviet  Russia.  Although 
the  United  States  is  loudly  condemned  by 
Britain  if  we  even  consider  making  an 
international  decision  without  British 
approval,  on  May  11  Mr.  Churchill  pro¬ 
posed  another  Yalta  without  American 
approval.  He  ignored  the  fact  that  such 
a  meetiifg  was  contrary  to  United  States 
interests. 

President  Eisenhower  has  countered 
this  proposal  for  a  conference  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  with  a  suggestion  to  hold  a 
three-power  conference  with  France  and 
England  in  Bermuda.  However,  if  Sir 
Winston  has  his  way,  the  Bermuda  con¬ 
ference  will  be  merely  a  prelude  to  a 
meeting  with  Russia,  which  will  be  domi¬ 
nated  by,  the  Communists — and  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill. 

France  is  conniving  with  England  in 
this  matter.  France,  now  that  she  ob¬ 
viously  believes  she  has  gotten  just  about 
as  much  as  she  can  from  us,  is  ready  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  She,  too, 
favors  a  meeting  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  a 
meeting  which  they  think  we  will  be 
forced  to  attend  in  order  to  protect  our¬ 
selves.  France  has  long  been  known  all 
over  the  world  as  a  political  opportunist, 
yet  we  have  been  carrying  her  and  nour¬ 
ishing  her  just  like  a  rattlesnake  in  our 
bosom. 

We  cannot  really  count  on  France  as 
an  effective  ally  as  long  as  she  has  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  allows  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  to  be  voted  out  of  power  every  time 
there  is  a  minor  crisis.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  changed  17  times  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  As  long  as  such  fickle¬ 
ness  continues,  how  can  we  possibly  be 
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sure  that  France  will  be  on  our  side  when 
a  showdown  comes? 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  also  appears  to 
change  his  mind  rather  easily.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  right-thinking 
man  here  who  does  not  remember  that 
Churchill,  just  after  World  War  II,  came, 
to  the  United  States  and  spoke  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  Russia.  His  speech  at  Fulton, 
Mo.,  on  March  6, 1946,  was  so  anti-Soviet 
that  it  was  taken  as  a  call  to  arms 
throughout  the  world.  At  that  time  he 
said  that  what  the  Russians  desired  was 
“the  fruits  of  war  and  the  indefinite  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  power  and  doctrines.” 
He  said  that  the  danger  would  not  be 
relieved  “by  a  policy  of  appeasement.” 

The  Soviet  Union  has  done  nothing 
since  1946  which  should  change  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  by  Churchill.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  today  he  is  ready  to  accept  Commu¬ 
nist  terms  and  admit  Communist  China 
into  the  United  Nations.  When  this  hap- 
ens  we  will  lose  face  in  Asia  and  many 
of  the  European  countries  while  the 
Communists  will  gain  both  prestige  and 
powrer. 

The  British  apparently  also  wanted  to 
appease  the  Communists  by  causing  us 
to  break  our  pledge  and  our  promise  to 
the  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
would  rather  be  homeless  than  return  to 
the  slavery  and  tyranny  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  We  promised  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  who  came  over  and  surrendered 
and  became  our  prisoners  that  they  never 
would  be  sent  back.  We  sent  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  leaflets  to  Korea  and 
distributed  them  behind  the  Communist 
lines,  begging  them  to  give  up  and  offer¬ 
ing  them  asylum.  Then  we  were  asked 
to  break  our  solemn  word  by  turning 
these  prisoners  back  to  Communist  China 
for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  alone, 
and  that  was  to  be  murdered  by  the 
Communist  Chinese. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  far  as  the  United 
Nations  is  concerned,  that  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.  N.,  along  with  France  and 
England,  are  trying  to  make  it  a  world 
court  in  order  that  they  can  dominate 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  wanted  to  have  their 
full  say  in  Korea  but  they  did  not  want 
to  do  their  full  share  of  the  fighting. 

Many  people  worried  when  there  was 
talk  about  going  it  alone  in  Korea.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  for  3  years  in 
the  war  in  Korea  we  did  go  it  alone.  We 
furnished  almost  all  the  supplies  and, 
with  the  South  Koreans,  we  provided  92 
percent  of  the  naval  forces,  95  percent 
of  the  gi’ound  forces,  and  99  percent  of 
the  air  forces.  Our  so-called  allies  con¬ 
tributed  the  rest.  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
vided  only  2  percent  of  the  ground  forces. 

We  have  called  for  deeds,  not  words, 
from  the  Russians.  We  must  also  call 
for  action,  not  words,  from  our  allies. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  get  tough.  I  do  not 
believe  the  British  care  for  the  United 
States.  To  them  we  are  a  pawn  to  be 
traded  for  a  price.  They  will  do  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  build  up  their  trade 
and  their  power  in  Asia,  no  matter  what 
the  expense  is  to  us.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
let  them  know  that  we  will  deal  with 
them  only  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  British  had  an  opportunity  to 
prove  by  their  deeds  that  they  are  our 


allies.  The  first  step  they  could  have 
taken  in  this  direction  was  to  stop  selling 
material  to  Communist  China.  They 
should  have  stoped  sending  their  ships 
to  Communist  waters  where  they  could 
be  used  to  transport  Red  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers,  soldiers  who  were  responsible  for 
casualties  of  American  boys  at  the  rate 
of  123  per  day  each  day  for  the  past  3 
years.  One  hundred  British  vessels  made 
177  trips  to  Communist  China  ports  be¬ 
tween  December  19,  1952,  and  April  30, 
1953.  This  fact  is  shocking,  and  we 
should  be  sure  this  will  not  happen  again 
before  we  ever  embark  on  another  Korea. 

We  did  not  have  any  help  in  Korea 
and  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  will 
have  help  in  the  future.  There  is  no 
need  to  continue  to  kid  ourselves  and 
bleed  ourselves  white  by  taxing  the 
American  people  to  buy  weapons  for 
other  countries.  Until  we  know  that 
other  countries  will  help  us,  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  our  money  at  home  and 
become  militarily  and  economically 
strong  for  our  own  defense.  We  should 
stop  worrying  about  going  it  alone.  We 
already  are  alone.  England,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  just  as  jealous  of  us  as  is  Russia. 
The  only  concern  of  the  British  is  where 
they  can  get  the  most  trade.  The  only 
language  that  England  knows  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  might  and  starvation  and  pri¬ 
vation  and  selfishness.  At  the  Yalta 
Conference  Churchill  said  that  as  long 
as  he  wase  Prime  Minister  he  would 
never  yield  one  scrap  of  Britain’s  heri¬ 
tage.  The  British  are  all  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  not  one  bit  for  the  United  States. 
Today  they  are  plainly  making  eyes  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
worrying  needlessly  about  losing  our 
allies  because  we  have  nothing  to  lose. 

The  United  States  does  face  grave  dan¬ 
ger.  There  are  greedy  hordes  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  eyeing  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States,  believing  in  noth¬ 
ing  except  their  own  selfish  desires  for 
wealth.  Just  like  any  other  thief  or  rob¬ 
ber,  they  see  a  man  with  a  big  pocket- 
book  and  lots  of  money  and  they  pounce 
on  him  and  leave  him  in  the  gutter.  This 
has  been  the  pattern  followed  by  these 
same  nations  throughout  time. 

We  have  a  tremendous  opponent  in 
Communist  China  alone.  If  the  Chinese 
today  should  start  marching,  eight 
abreast,  by  a  5 -year-old  boy,  he  would 
have  to  live  to  be  150  years  old  to  see 
them  all  pass  by.  So,  in  view  of  this, 
their  superiority  in  numbers  seems  to 
outweigh  our  superiority  in  weapons  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  the 
excellent  speech  that  he  is  making.  I 
agree  with  you.  However,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  mind  the  recent  disclosures  of 
Britain  trading  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  that  is  one  point  that 
I  want  to  make  also. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  And  the  recent 
disclosures  of  Pakistan,  to  whom  our 
Government  proposes  to  send  100  million 
long  tons  of  wheat,  also  trading  with  the 
enemy.  Also  the  recent  disclosures  of 
India,  Egypt,  Western  Europe,  and  Cey¬ 
lon,  all  trading  with  the  enemy.  This 
bill  proposes  that  we  continue  to  pour 
billions  into  these  countries  while  they 


help  our  enemies  who  kill  and  maim  our 
boys. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

There  is  a  real  danger.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
Communist  threat  is  by  aid  to  Britain 
and  her  cohorts  so  that  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  beyond  their  means.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  way  of  protecting  our  free¬ 
dom  and  freedom  everywhere  is  through 
renewed  efforts  to  strengthen  ourselves. 
The  money  for  which  we  are  taxing  our¬ 
selves  for  foreign  aid  is  being  wasted 
while  we  jeopardize  our  own  security  by 
defense  cuts.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
spend  this  money  on  our  own  Army,  and 
our  own  Air  Force.  Why  should  our  own 
airpower  be  cut  beyond  the  minimum 
point  of  security  at  a  time  when  we  are 
squandering  funds  to  strengthen  other 
countries? 

A  great  many  times  you  hear  people 
speak  of  precedent.  This  is  one  of  the 
times  I  think  we  should  follow  the 
precedent  laid  down  by  George  Washing¬ 
ton  in  his  Farewell  Address.  At  that 
time  he  said  we  should  have  as  little  po¬ 
litical  connection  with  foreign  nations  as 
possible.  That  policy  served  us  well  for 
over  a  century,  a  century  in  which  we 
grew  in  might  and  became  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Now 
we  are  straying  from  that  sage  advice 
to  avoid  entangling  alliances.  The  re¬ 
sult  may  be  disaster. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  we  want 
to  have  charity  for  all  because  we  are  a 
Christian  country.  We  have  gone  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  were  sick  and  those  who 
were  in  distress  and  those  whose  liberties 
were  threatened.  However,  my  friends, 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  these 
liberties  throughout  the  world  are  based 
is  threatened  today.  The  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  we  can  make  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world  is  to  keep  that  founda¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  of  America, 
armed  and  able  to  repel  any  foe.  Should 
our  country  fail  to  remain  strong,  then 
the  rest  of  the  world,  along  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  be  en¬ 
slaved.  Let  us  use  the  mentality  which 
God  Almighty  has  given  us  to  keep  our 
country  the  bulwark  of  freedom. 

I  restrained  myself  from  criticizing 
our  alleged  allies  during  the  heat  of  the 
Korean  battle.  However,  I  think  now  is 
the  time  to  speak  up  so  that  we  can  find 
and  correct  our  mistakes.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  United  Nations  or  alli¬ 
ances  among  the  members  of  the  free 
world.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  past  the  other  countries  have  not 
carried  their  part  of  the  burden.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  continue  to  support 
these  countries  unless  and  until  they 
prove  by  their  actions  that  they  are  true 
allies. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  thought, 
Mr.  Chairman:  “Shall  we  bear  all  the 
load  alone,  while  all  the  world  rides  free? 
Or  shall  they  pay  their  share,  the  same 
as  we?” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  been  told,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  most  of  the  money  in  this  program 
is  going  for  military  end  items,  about  90 
percent.  So  basically  we  want  to  know 
whether  our  money  has  done  a  job, 
whether  or  not  we  can  anticipate  that 
it  is  going  to  do  a  job  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  bring  to  bear  as  a  witness  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  Europe  and 
has  made  a  very  intensive  investigation 
as  to  whether  or  not  our  money  has 
bought  the  goods  we  thought  it  would. 
A  week  ago  Monday,  Ray  Henle,  of 
Three-Star  Extra,  in  his  broadcast  from 
Paris  said  this — and  I  shall  read  certain 
excerpts  from  his  broadcast,  because  I 
believe  we  have  an  unbiased  witness  in 
Mr.  Henle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
always  supported  the  mutual  security 
program.  Speaking  from  Paris,  he  said: 

Tonight  from  my  vantage  point  in  Paris 
we  look  further  in  search  for  the  answer  to 
the  question:  What  of  European  defense 
against  communism?  Last  week  we  looked 
in  France.  Tonight  we  turn  to  West  Ger¬ 
many.  First,  let’s  recapitulate  to.  bring  you 
up  to  date.  We  have  poured  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  into  France  the  past 
few  years.  Our  idea  that  France  would  be¬ 
come  the  keystone  of  the  European  defense 
effort.  But  what  we  find  today  is  a  French 
nation  not  greatly  interested  in  the  job  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

We  feel  that  our  NATO  program  in  the 
very  beginning  may  have  been  based  on  the 
fallacy  that  France  would  be  a  strong  key¬ 
stone.  We  feel  that  NATO  is  doomed  to  col¬ 
lapse,  in  spite  of  the  billions  we  have  poured 
into  it,  unless  we  can  find  a  strong  com¬ 
panion  for  France  in  Europe,  to  help  put  a 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

And  continuing  further  in  the  broad¬ 
cast,  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  repeat  tonight  what  I  have 
said  before,  namely,  that  it  is  not  completely 
fair  to  the  French  people  to  put  all  the  blame 
on  them  for  this  situation.  There  would 
seem  to  be  some  very  serious  failure  on  the 
part  of  our  military,  economic,  and  political 
planners  in  ever  expecting  that  France  could 
successfully  carry  out  the  job  we  have  given 
her.  France  has  not  been  a  military  power 
for  many  years.  She  does  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  supply  and  maintain  a 
large  modern  army.  The  flower  of  her  man¬ 
power  has  been  poignantly  dissipated  in  war. 

Her  political  structure  has  been  weakened 
by  a  multiparty  system.  If  our  planners  seri¬ 
ously  though  they  could  make  France  into 
a  great  power  by  economic  aid,  then  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  failed  in  that  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  basis  for  the  reliance  our 
military  planners  place  on  West  Germany  is 
readily  apparent. 

The  following  night,  Mr.  Henle,  again 
speaking  from  Paris,  had  some  very  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  to  make;  and  I  want  to 
read  from  a  transcript  of  that  broadcast: 

Here's  something  I  want  to  get  over  to  you 
from  Paris  tonight.  The  fact  that  in  France 
there  is  no  deep-rooted  fear  of  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  You  find  an  attitude  of  al¬ 
most  unconcern  over  the  Russian  threat  of 
running  through  the  French  population  all 
the  way  from  some  of  the  top  French  states¬ 
men  down  to  the  farmers  in  the  field. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  French  poli¬ 
ticians  who’ve  been  smart  enough  to  know 
that  the  best  way  to  continue  American  aid 
Is  to  work  up  a  sweat  over  the  threat  of 
communism.  But  that  practice  doesn’t  go 
down  into  the  fabric  of  the  French  people 
very  far. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  United  States 
propaganda  services  in  France  might  have 


been  supposed  to  work  up  an  appreciation  of 
the  danger  of  world  communism,  if  the  effort 
has  been  seriously  made,  it  has  resulted  in 
failure. 

The  French  indifference  to  the  Communist 
threat  gives  you  one  good  reason  for  the 
French  indifference  to  our  NATO  program  for 
building  up  military  defenses  in  Europe. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kearns!. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
here  this  afternoon  in  a  very  serious 
vein  of  thought.  I  may  say  that  my 
thoughts  were  prompted  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lyle!  when  he  asked:  “Are  we  playing 
God,  or  are  we  following  God?” 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  gentlemen 
have  noticed  this  demonstration  that 
has  been  going  on  this  afternoon  on  the 
streets  here  in  Washington  and  through 
the  halls  and  corridors  of  our  office  build¬ 
ing  and  the  Capitol.  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  playing  country  or  being  country. 

This  afternoon  I  expect  to  offer  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  Plouse  demanding  that  we 
be  informed  as  to  who  has  organized  and 
underwritten  the  cost  of  this  group  com¬ 
ing  down  to  Washington  trying  to  intim¬ 
idate  justice  in  America. 

I  know  that  they  have  come  down 
here  at  a  cost  of  $5  a  round  trip  against 
$17.66  a  round  trip,  and  I  think  the  coun¬ 
try,  everybody  in  America,  is  entitled  to 
know  who  organized  it  and  who  has 
underwritten  it.  We  should  know  for 
the  good  of  America  who  is  behind  an 
effort  like  this  to  intimidate  justice,  and 
I  appeal  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  me  in  my  resolution. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  remember  from  history  that 
Marechal  de  Villars,  on  taking  leave 
from  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  said: 

Defend  me  from  my  friends;  I  can  de¬ 
fend  myself  from  my  enemies. 

Voltaire  also  is  reported  as  having 
said: 

God  defend  me  from  my  friends;  I  can 
take  care  of  my  enemies. 

I  understand  that  this  statement  is 
much  older  than  that,  having  originated 
back  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  I 
imagine  Julius  Caesar,  as  he  lay  dying 
on  the  Senate  floor,  in  Rome,  stabbed  by 
his  friend,  could  have  said  very  much 
the  same  thing:  “Defend  me  from  these 
friends,  I  took  care  of  my  enemies.” 
America  defeated  her  enemies,  the  dicta¬ 
tors  of  World,  War  I  and  II,  but  today 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  bled  to  death 
by  our  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  exactly 
the  question  we  have  before  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  before  the  United  States  today. 
We  are  in  more  danger  from  our  so- 
called  friends  and  false  allies  than  we 
are  from  our  open  enemies.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  United  States  of  America  can 
take  care  of  Russia  and  her  satellites; 
but  my  prayer  today  is  to  defend  this 
country  from  our  friends.  Yes,  I  re¬ 
member  the  statement  of  the  ex-Prime 
Minister  of  England,  Mr.  Attlee,  and 
what  he  said  about  the  Constitution  of 


this  country.  I  recall  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  England  received  more  money 
than  any  other  country  or  any  other 
individual  under  this  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  inaugurated  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  plus  a  fantastic 
amount  of  lend-lease  during  the  war. 

I  also  remember  that  Shakespeare 
said: 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind! 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  Ingratitude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 

Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  fundamental 
basic  weakness  of  human  character,  in¬ 
gratitude;  and  I  want  to  warn  this  House 
and  this  Nation  as  I  did  from  this  same 
well  in  the  80th  Congress  that  we  must 
beware  of  those  who  would  drag  America 
down.  A  real  friend  would  not  insist 
that  you  hold  him  up  with  one  hand 
while  fighting  with  the  other.  He  would 
urge  that  you  sit  him  down  and  fight 
with  both  arms  for  mutual  benefit. 

How  many  of  these  Allies  are  really  our 
friends?  Do  you  know  what  they  would 
say  if  they  were  really  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  mutual  security?  They  would 
say:  No,  America,  you  keep  your  money. 
You  are  the  one  that  saved  Europe  in 
1942,  1943,  1944,  and  1945,  you  saved  the 
Pacific  for  freedom.  You  keep  the 
money.  Put  it  in  a  great  air  force  that 
will  be  the  best  defense  for  all  of  us,  put 
it  in  a  good  navy,  put  it  in  adequate  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

If  they  were  really  our  friends,  that  is 
exactly  what  they  would  say.  They 
would  tell  us:  You  owe  $267  billion.  We 
know  the  sacrifices  that  the  American 
people  have  made  in  every  sea  and  every 
area  of  the  world  trying  to  protect  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  We  know  that 
you  gave  your  sons  and  daughters. 

That  is  what  Attlee  should  have  said. 
He  could  have  told  us  that  our  casualties 
in  World  War  II  exceeded  those  of  the 
entire  British  Empire,  India  included, 
and  that  if  the  world  is  to  remain  free, 
we  must  take  care  of  the  heart  and  core 
of  that  free  world,  the  United  States  of 
America  itself. 

I  know  the  argument  they  used  here 
in  this  House  in  1948.  I  challenged  it 
then.  Here  is  what  the  argument  was 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  by  these  advocates  of  buying 
love  with  money,  these  advocates  of  buy¬ 
ing  world  friendship  with  money,  these 
fellows  who  forget  the  story  of  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son  in  the  Bible,  who  came  down  here 
in  this  well,  and  said:  “We  must  have 
foreign  allies,  we  must  appropriate  this 
money  It  will  buy  allies  and  it  will 
prevent  war.” 

I  told  this  House  then  it  would  not 
prevent  war  and  it  would  not  buy  allies. 

Subsequently,  in  June  1950,  just  2 
year  after  the  Marshall  plan  passed,  war 
started  in  Korea.  Look  at  the  record. 
Look  at  the  arguments  made  here  by 
these  world  dreamers,  these  advocates  of 
internationalism,  these  advocates  of 
spending  America  into  bankruptcy. 
They  said  it  would  prevent  war.  It  did 
not  prevent  the  Communists  from  going 
across  the  38th  parallel,  and  once  they 
had  crossed  and  the  free  world  decided 
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to  meet  that  threat,  where  were  the 
friends — the  other  argument  that  was 
used  here  in  1948?  Our  friends  were  not 
there. 

Yes,  I  visited  Korea  twice.  The  only 
soldiers  of  any  consequence  were  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  and  the  troops  of  South 
Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  reject  this  entire 
appropriation.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  who  so  eloquently  stood 
up  here  this  morning,  and  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
and  said:  “Let  us  wait,  let  us  reject  this 
entire  appropriation  and  give  us  time 
to  study  the  world  situation.” 

I  am  even  opposed  to  the  military  aid 
in  this  bill.  Why?  Because  much  of  the 
equipment  the  Communists  are  using  to¬ 
day  came  from  America.  I  make  the 
prediction  that  if  we  continue  to  pour 
military  equipment  into  France  and 
Italy  and  some  of  these  other  so-called 
friends,  it  will  be  used  against  America 
in  world  war  III.  You  know  it,  and  I 
know  it.  Let  us  keep  America  strong 
and  save  the  free  world.-  Scatter  our 
shots  all  over  the  globe,  and  we  all  will 
perish  together. 

Yes,  I  have  a  plan.  I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  a  plan.  Let  us  spend 
some  of  this  money,  if  not  all  of  it,  on 
making  America  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  world.  Then  you  will  have  friends, 
as  England  had  them  when  Britannia 
ruled  the  waves;  you  will  have  friends, 
as  Rome  had  them  when  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions  dominated  the  world.  No  one 
questions  or  argues  with  the  boxing 
champion  of  the  w’orld  when  he  walks 
down  the  street  because  he  is  strong, 
he  is  the  champion.  Let  us  spend  this 
money  in  that  way,  and  it  will  be  better 
for  France,  it  will  be  better  for  England, 
it  will  be  better  for  Italy  and  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  if  America 
has  a  strong  knockout  punch.  We  could 
have  that  punch  already  if  our  friends 
had  only  insisted  that  the  United  States 
keep  most  of  its  money. 

Do  you  think  if  we  had  spent  the  $87 
billion  that  we  have  thrown  away  on 
relief  on  American  air  power,  on  the 
American  Army,  that  in  Korea  today  we 
would  be  groveling  in  the  dust,  accepting 
a  false  truce,  from  fourth-rate  countries 
like  North  Korea  and  Red  China?  I 
pleaded  with  this  House  in  1947  and  1948 
to  use  this  money  to  build  5,000  strategic 
bombers.  Secretary  Acheson  said  that 
strategic  air  power  was  the  only  force 
that  was  holding  Russia  back;  Wede- 
meyer  said  that;  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
told  me  as  much  in  Tokyo;  and  so  did 
just  about  every  leader  I  talked  with. 
But  America  and  the  Congress — and  I 
believe  in  this  great  body — failed  to 
spend  our  money  on  what  Russia  feared 
most.  I  hope  we  will  have  the  courage 
today  to  put  first  things  first.  America 
will  have  the  respect  of  Hie  world  if  we 
only  use  this  money  to  make  America 
strong. 

Listen,  all  of  this  talk  about  going  it 
alone.  America  has  been  going  it  alone ; 
you  know  it  and  I  know  it.  We  hardly 
have  a  friend  in  the  world  today.  Take 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  been  there, 
too,  since  I  fought  there  in  1944  and 
1945.  They  are  not  as  friendly  today 


as  they  were  then.  Why?  Because  of 
American  aid.  They  are  jealous;  they 
resent  it.  Realism,  that  is  what  we  need 
today. 

Let  us  abandon  this  international  pol¬ 
icy  of  going  it  alone  with  false  friends 
and  depend  on  some  real  allies.  Let  us 
form  a  better  friendship  with  Spain.  I 
asked  right  here  in  this  House  6  years 
ago  of  2  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  “What  about  Franco  of 
Spain?  Does  he  not  hate  communism? 
Is  he  not  against  it?”  Do  you  know 
what  their  answer  was?  “Well,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman’s  question,”  and 
they  went  right  on  with  the  rest  of  their 
speech.  Spain  has  30  divisions,  strong 
divisions,  anti-Communist  divisions. 
Western  Germany  will  fight,  if  prepared. 
I  talked  with  those  people ;  they  are  pro¬ 
gressive  and  strong ;  they  don’t  like  Rus¬ 
sia — the  nation  that  enslaved  their  peo¬ 
ple  and  is  today  holding  300,000  of  their 
troops  in  concentration  camps  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Germany,  Spain,  and  Turkey  could 
be  the  real  friends  of  America  because 
we  all  have  so  little  in  common  with 
ruthless  communism.  These  people  are 
the  key  to  Western  Europe.  Do  you 
know  what  members  of  the  Turkish  Par¬ 
liament  told  me  18  months  ago?  They 
said,  “We  offered  the  United  States  six 
divisions  to  use  in  Germany,  to  use  in 
Korea,  to  use  anywhere  in  the  world, 
men  who  would  fight  if  we  would  only 
equip  them,  and  the  administration  re¬ 
fused  this  great  offer.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
offered  America  troops  and  we  refused 
them.  Let  us  abandon  this  policy  of 
false  allies.  Do  not  forget  Japan. 
Japan  alone  could  stop  the. Russians  in 
the  Far  East.  Let  us  use  Japan,  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  Turkey — nations  that  will 
fight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  brought  up  the  question  of 
who  our  friends  are  among  the  nations. 
With  very  few  exceptions  on  the  floor 
today,  there  has  been  no  doubt  of  the 
statement  that  we  in  the  United  States 
need  friends,  and  good  ones.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  basically,  shall  we 
stand  alone  as  we  have  been  doing,  un¬ 
fortunately,  almost  alone  in  Korea? 

Who  have  stood  by  the  United  States? 
Let  us  look  at  just  a  few  examples.  The 
South  Koreans  have  certainly  stood  by 
our  people  in  America  when  they  have 
taken  over  all  but  about  20  to  25  percent 
of  the  frontline  and  even  this  very  day 
are  manning  most  of  it  in  South  Korea. 
The  South  Koreans  now  have  600,000 
troops,  so  we  are  not  doing  it  all.  There 
has  been  nothing  said  here  about  the 
good  work  that  the  Greeks  have  done, 
how  they  have  come  back  from  a  disa¬ 
bling  guerrilla  action  in  northern  Greece, 
and  are  now  one  of  your  strongest 
friends  and  allies,  small  in  size  though 
they  may  be.  There  has  been  little  said 
about  Turkey,  how  Turkey  has  stood  up 
and  has  been  our  friend  under  great 
difficulties,  when  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
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going  to  give  them  only  a  smattering  of 
aid  in  the  first  aid  program,  called  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program.  The  United 
States  might  have  abandoned  these  na¬ 
tions,  but  thank  heaven  this  Congress 
did  not,  so  that  today  there  is  a  fine, 
strong,  friendly  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

There  has  been  no  country  that  has 
been  aided  by  this  Congress  under  these 
programs  that  we  have  lost  as  a  friend 
since  the  aid  programs  were  started  by 
Congress.  In  Italy  the  vote  has  varied 
back  and  forth  by  a  few  percent  but  to 
date  Italy  is  in  the  ranks  of  our  friends 
and  there  is  a  government  in  Italy  that 
is  strongly  favorable  to  the  United 
States  and  for  freedom.  I  thank  heaven 
for  De  Gasperi’s  Christian  government 
and  the  good  Italian  people. 

We  should  mention  that  in  this  bill 
there  is  the  carryover  of  the  $125  million 
that  has  been  previously  authorized  for 
Spain,  in  addition  to  $91,091,000  for 
mutual  defense  material  and  training 
to  help  them,  plus  $10  million  in  defense 
support  to  help  the  Spanish  people  stand 
up  further  against  communism. 

This  program  for  Spain  is  instituted 
on  negotiations  that  they  will  give  us  air 
and  naval  bases  in  Spain  so  that  the 
United  States  can  have  a  lifeline  through 
the  Mediterranean  to  protect  our  own 
boys  that  are  over  there  now  in  the 
United  States  Fleet.  We  need  friendly 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  increase  in  power  of  planes, 
instead  of  going  300  or  400  miles  an  hour, 
as  in  World  War  H,  many  now  operate 
at  800  to  900  miles  an  hour.  As  you  have 
heard,  the  Douglas  Aircraft  supersonic 
test  pilot,  William  Bridgman,  has  re¬ 
cently  at  Muroc,  Calif.,  piloted  a  plane  at 
1,335  miles  an  hour. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  a  good  many 
times  that  I  represent  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  one  of  the  large  atom-bomb  tar¬ 
gets  of  the  United  States.  We  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  are  very  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  only  4  to  5  hours  away  from 
the  outer  reaches  of  our  defenses,  and 
that  if  planes  would  be  sent  over  to  the 
United  States  there  would  only  be  about 
10  percent  of  them  intercepted  and  shot 
down. 

We  in  Pittsburgh  desperately  want 
peace.  We  want  a  fair  peace,  a  just 
peace,  and  will  work  for  such  a  program. 
We  in  Pittsburgh  want  a  strong  coun¬ 
try,  not  for  aggression,  but  to  maintain 
a  respected  position  in  a  peaceful  world. 
We  in  Pittsburgh  know  that  the  United 
States  needs  defense  bases  that  are  not 
just  20  minutes  away  from  Pittsburgh  by 
plane  but  that  give  us  in  our  great  city  at 
least  2  to  3  hours’  notice,  should  any 
aggressor  take  action. 

There  are  strategic  bases  that  only  our 
allies  can  give  us  by  joining  with  us  for 
mutual  self-defense  as  all  countries  are 
given  the  right  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  They  are  not  bases  meant  for 
offense,  they  are  bases  meant  for  de¬ 
fense.  These  bases  that  our  allies  are 
building  have  defense  installations  called 
“infra  structure,”  necessary  to  equip  the 
bases  that  are  in  the  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  of  these  other  friends  of 
ours.  We  in  Pittsburgh  think  such  de¬ 
fense  bases  and  installations  are  neces- 
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sary,  so  I  am  going  to  vote  for  them  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  safety  of  the  people  in  Pittsburgh 
and  my  own  congressional  district. 
These  bases  are  not  aimed  at  aggressive 
action  toward  any  country  or  group  of 
countries,  but  are  necessary  and  legiti¬ 
mate  defense  measures. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  of  the  ways 
this  bill  has  been  cut,  because  I  am  one 
of  the  moderates  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  that  looks  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  find  where  we  can  save  and 
reduce  Government  expenditures  where 
not  necessary  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  We  Congressmen  have  the  duty 
to  watch  carefully  the  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayers  whom  we  represent. 
In  fact,  I  went  to  Europe  for  a  month 
just  about  a  month  ago,  and  went  to 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  discuss¬ 
ing  with  our  United  States  staffs  and 
with  the  local  government  leaders  and 
the  ordinary  people  what  are  the  needs 
of  this  program.  I  came  back  with  some 
ideas  where  the  program  could  be  han¬ 
dled  more  economically,  where  it  should 
be  strongly  sustained  for  United  States 
security,  and  where  it  should  be  cut. 

To  begin  with,  the  current  mutual 
security  program  submitted  by  President 
Truman  amounted  to  $7600,000,000.  Our 
own  Republican  administration,  the  Ei¬ 
senhower  administration,  reduced  it  by 
$1,772,000,000,  to  a  figure  of  $5,828,000,- 
000.  The  Eisenhower  administration 
then,  through  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  after 
we  started  the  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  went  back  and  looked 
over  their  request  again  on  our  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  cut  out  every  bit  of  fat. 
The  Mutual  Security  Administration 
came  back  with  a  program  then  of  $5,- 
474,000,000  which  is  another  cut  of  $354 
million. 

In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re¬ 
port,  we  members  on  top  of  all  those  cuts 
have  again  cut  this  request  for  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  for  mutual-security  aid  by 
$476,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  own  motion  I 
put  in  three  amendments  that  cut  $100,- 
000,000  each  from  this  aid.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  adopted  each  of  those 
three  amendments  cutting  this  bill  by 
$300,000,000.  Two  others  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  put  further  amend¬ 
ments  in  equaling  $176,000,000,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee.  So  I 
certainly  have  been  for  cutting  this  pro¬ 
gram,  as  I  supported  each  of  these  fur¬ 
ther  cutting  amendments  as  justified.  I 
feel  in  some  instances,  and  I  will  point 
them  out  later,  the  bill  can  be  cut  still 
further  but  only  in  moderate  amounts. 
I  do  not  feel,  with  the  work  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  on  this  bill,  that  fur¬ 
ther  cuts  can  be  made  with  a  meat  ax 
which  would  slice  the  current  mutual- 
security  program  in  half,  and  have  any 
security  protection  left  in  this  bill  for 
this  United  States  of  ours. 

I  believe  firmly  we  must  balance  the 
security  of  the  United  States  within  the 
framework  of  a  balanced  budget,  and 
within  the  framework  of  a  good  sound 
economy.  So  that  I  am  one  of  those 
members  who  has  been  sitting  at  the 
hearings  trying  to  balance  the  serious 


problem  of  adequate  defense,  security, 
and  a  sound  economy. 

As  a  result  of  my  trip  to  Europe  I  came 
back  with  a  feeling  that  this  agency  was 
overstaffed  in  Europe.  So  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  two  amendments  at  the  commit¬ 
tee  level  that  have  already  cut  the 
United  States  civilian  personnel  on  this 
program,  and  will  have  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  amendment  which  will  be  joined  in 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  which  will  cut  this  administrative 
United  States  civilian  personnel  in  the 
mutual-security  program  by  a  total  of 
10  percent  from  the  total  on  the  payroll 
as  of  January  31,  1953,  when  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  took  over  from  the 
Truman  administration.  We  are  going 
to  cut  between  500  and  600  jobs  from 
this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  any  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  bill  against  the  mutual 
security  turning  around  and  hiring  for¬ 
eigners  to  replace  the  Americans  you 
are  cutting  out? 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  are  also  cutting  the 
funds  so  that  they  will  not  have  the 
money  to  spend  for  that.  I  will  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  give  the  exact  numbers  these 
amendments  on  administrative  person¬ 
nel  will  cut  under  the  1954  mutual- 
security  program. 

The  total  administrative  personnel 
right  now  in  this  program  are  5,274: 
Mutual  Security  Director’s  office,  125; 
Mutual  Security  Agency  generally  1,791; 
lent  by  State  Department  1,005;  lent  by 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
886;  and  lent  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  1,467. 

Then,  under  a  committee  amendment, 
that  will  appear  on  this  bill  at  page  13, 
line  11,  by  inserting  the  words  “assigned 
to  comparable  positions”  we  are  bringing 
under  this  program  390  more  TCA  em¬ 
ployees  so  that  we  have  them  in  under 
the  ceilings  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  The  amendment,  which  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  sponsored  by  me  on  the 
floor,  and  concurred  in  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  will  cut  the 
figure  of  5,664  United  States  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  by  10  percent,  amounting 
to  a  reduction  of  566  people,  which  will 
be  a  real  saving  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  This  program  can  be  well  and 
more  efficiently  run  with  less  personnel 
and  better  management. 

The  foregoing  figure  of  5,664  is  the 
number  of  administrative  personnel  on 
the  United  States  payroll  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  January  31,  this  year.  That  is 
the  date  when  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  took  over  this  personnel  from 
the  Truman  administration.  So  you 
will,  therefore,  find  there  will  be  566  of 
the  administrative  personnel  who  were 
hired  in  the  Truman  administration  cut 
by  this  committee  in  the  current  1954 
fiscal  year  program.  We  owe  the  tax¬ 
payers  this  sound  management. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  insert  my  amendments 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so  that  I  will 
not  have  to  read  them  because  they  are 
rather  technical,  but  the  results  as  out¬ 
lined,  are  obvious. 


Amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton: 

Page  12,  lines  7  to  10,  strike  out  all  of  para¬ 
graph  1. 

Page  13,  line  6,  after  "the”,  insert  “Di¬ 
rector  for  Mutual  Security  or  the”;  line  8, 
after  “Defense”,  insert  “and  other  participat¬ 
ing  agencies”;  line  10,  strike  out  “5”  and  in¬ 
sert  “10”;  line  11,  after  “assigned”  insert  “to 
comparable  positions.” 

And  renumber  paragraphs  accordingly. 

The  question  comes'up  as  to  whether 
we  are  gaining  proportionately  in  de¬ 
fensive  strength  both  as  to  capabilities 
and  as  to  our  allies’  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  the  burdens  of  defense.  I  answer 
that  by  saying  that  General  Ridgway 
at  page  406  of  the  committee  hearings 
answered  that  question  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  and  will 
ask  for  House  permission  at  the  end  of 
today’s  session: 

Chairman  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  likewise  welcome  you  and 
say  we  are  glad  to  have  you  back.  We  have 
had  confidence  in  your  work  in  SHAPE  head¬ 
quarters. 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  4  of  your  state¬ 
ment,  the  bottom  paragraph,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  number  of  di¬ 
visions  in  the  Soviet  and  their  air  forces. 

That  statement  says: 

“The  Soviet  Army  mounts  175  army  di¬ 
visions,  the  Soviet  Air  Force  has  over  20,000 
frontline  aircraft  with  a  large  aircraft  re¬ 
serve.” 

I  was  on  the  committee  in  1947  when  the 
interim  aid  bill  was  before  this  committee. 
Those  were  the  exact  figures  of  the  size  of 
the  Russian  forces  at  that  time. 

You  are  giving  us  these  figures  publicly 
for  the  first  time  that  then  indicates  to 
me  that  there  has  been  no  substantial  build¬ 
up  in  Soviet  Army  divisions  nor  in  frontline 
aircraft  from  1947  to  1953,  is  that  correct? 

General  Ridgway.  My  information  is  that 
it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  the  buildup  has  not  been 
in  numbers,  what  kind  of  a  buildup  has 
there  been?  Has  it  been  in  modernization, 
in  better  equipment  and  newer  weapons? 

General  Ridgway.  It  has  been  just  in  those 
things  that  you  mentioned,  sir.  There  has 
also  been  some  very  great  improvement  but 
one  difficult  to  evaluate  in  combat  effective¬ 
ness,  in  the  training  field.  There  has  been 
an  intensive  effort  in  the  ground  forces  to 
replace  older  equipment  with  more  modern. 
There  has  been  in  the  air  forces  it  great 
effort  to  replace  obsolescent  types  with  the 
most  modern  jet  types. 

There  continues  to  be  an  intensive  train¬ 
ing  effort  in  the  Soviet  ground  forces.  All 
of  those  add  up  to  our  estimate  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  combat  effectiveness  with 
no  increase  numerically  in  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  the  continuation  of  this 
force  in  being,  we  are  not  faced  with  greatly 
increased  forces  but  just  a  continuing  force, 
is  that  right? 

General  Ridgway.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  your  help  and  the  help 
General  Eisenhower  gave  in  Europe,  we  are 
now  proportionately  in  a  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  any  force  or 
any  attack  on  Europe  that  might  be  made. 

General  Ridgway.  We  are,  sir. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  stress,  sir,  is 
this:  While  I  think  beyond  any  question 
that  the  power  ratio  in  combat  effective¬ 
ness — in  other  words,  between  our  defensive 
strength  and  his  offensive  capability — over 
the  period  which  you  are  discussing,  has 
been  in  our  favor,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  we  were 
almost  defenseless  in  Western  Europe. 
While  we  have  increased  our  strength  many 
times  on  a  mathematical  basis,  and  there- 
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fore  have  substantially  altered  the  power 
ratio  In  a  favorable  direction,  we  are  still 
very  much  under  a  very  serious  threat. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  European  people  and  their  increased 
feeling  of  security  and  increased  living  stand¬ 
ards  we  are  well  along  the  road  toward 
security? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  in 
order  to  state  that  I  requested  of  the 
Speaker  in  the  House  this  morning  gen¬ 
eral  leave  for  Members  to  extend  and 
revise  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  material. 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  as  to  whether  that  re¬ 
quest  is  of  record,  and  whether  the  per¬ 
mission  then  granted  could  not  be 
availed  of  by  all  Members  so  that  they 
may  extend  and  revise  their  remarks 
without  making  individual  requests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  gentleman  did  obtain  per¬ 
mission  in  the  House  for  all  Members  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
that  include  extraneous  matter? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  permission  to 
include  extraneous  matter  will  have  to 
be  obtained  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Heller]. 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  my  colleagues  take  the  floor  this 
afternoon  and  warn  us  to  “look  well” 
before  we  pass  this  authorization  bill, 
and  then  we  were  told  that  in  looking 
well  be  sure  to  speak  for  America.  I 
just  cannot  follow  this  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment.  I  agree  that  we  must  look  well, 
but  when  that  admonition  is  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  we  speak  up 
for  America,  is  there  at  the  same  time 
an  implication  that  we  should  follow  the 
go-it-alone  philosophy? 

Do  those  who  advocate  such  a  policy 
realize  that,  by  retreating  to  our  own 
shores  and  isolating  ourselves  from  our 
friends  abroad,  we  invite  the  full  wrath 
of  a  Communist  attack  upon  our  coun¬ 
try?  Whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,  those  who  talk  of  curtailing  the 
mutual-security  program  are  actually 
advocating  such  a  course. 

The  consequences  are  not  too  difficult 
to  foresee:  A  few  years  of  cheap  peace 
in  splendid  isolation  and  then,  sooner 
or  later,  a  devastating  war — a  war  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  allies,  or  their  manpower, 
or  their  production;  a  war  without  the 
many  vital  raw  materials  which  our 
hemisphere  lacks  and  which  are  so  es¬ 
sential  for  our  defense. 

Those  who  advocate  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  this  program  or  seek  to  limit  its 
efforts  through  crippling  reductions, 
must  assume  full  responsibility  for  their 
deeds.  They  would  place  the  safety  of 
our  Nation  in  peril.  They  would  under¬ 
mine  our  position  of  world  leadership, 
which  we  have  attained  in  recent  dec¬ 
ades.  They  would  destroy  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  we  enjoy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  free  world.  The  free  nations  of 
the  world  are  anxiously  waiting  and 
watching  our  action. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Lyle],  who  in  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  rule  and  again  during 
general  debate,  urged  us  to  commit  our 
Government  to  a  real  effort  for  a  per¬ 
manent  peace.  Yes;  this  is  the  only  way 
to  help  assure  our  security  and  human 
dignity. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  our  foreign-aid  program  is  a  costly 
one,  but  what  disturbs  me  most  is  that 
any  cuts  which  may  be  proposed  may 
prove  to  be  even  more  costly — and  not 
necessarily  in  money  alone.  Aggression 
by  Communist  forces  is  still  a  constant 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  Nation,  and 
against  this  threat  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  adequately  protected.  In 
this  way  we  can  look  well  and  speak  up 
for  America. 

A.nd  should  we  not  consider  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  hazard  the  chance  that 
the  foreign-aid  program  be  crippled  at 
a  time  when  President  Eisenhower  needs 
a  strong  hand  in  treating  with  our  allies 
at  the  forthcoming  Bermuda  confer¬ 
ence?  Many  historians  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  period  just  before  World  War  II 
are  agreed  that  its  outbreak  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  free  nations  had 
clearly  demonstrated  to  Hitler  by  word 
and  deed  that  this  aggression  would  be 
met  by  the  combined  strength  of  all 
countries  affected.  This  lesson  applies 
to  the  world  situation  today. 

Substantial  sums  are  needed  for  the 
arming  and  maintenance  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization.  We  still  must  supply  our 
European  partners  with  essential  raw 
materials,  machine  tools,  and  military 
equipment  needed  to  carry  out  our  com¬ 
mon  defense  program.  General  Ridg- 
way,  the  outgoing  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  NATO  forces,  stated  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  recently  before  a  congressional 
committee  how  dangerous  any  cutback 
in  mutual  security  funds  might  be.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  allied  forces 
in  Europe  are  still  suffering  from  major 
deficiencies  and  that  our  combined  air 
power  there  remains  the  weakest  link 
in  our  defense  system. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that,  since 
the  United  States  would  have  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  some 
of  the  foreign-aid  funds  which  Congress 
had  voted  in  past  years,  these  carryover 
funds  might  be  used  to  cut  down  the 
present  requirements.  The  answer  is 
that  most  of  these  funds  are  already  ob¬ 
ligated.  The  situation  does  not  permit 
us  to  rely  upon  carryover  funds  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  further  aid  cuts. 
The  present  defense  figure  is  already  a 
minimum.  If  it  is  destined  that  we  err, 
let  it  be  in  asking  for  more  than  we  need 
rather  to  find  later  that  we  have  “too 
little  and  too  late.”  It  will  be  much 
safer  that  way. 

During  the  deliberations  on  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  last  year,  I  stated 
on  the  floor  as  follows: 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  cost  of 
foreign  aid  is  great.  Let  us  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cost  of  the  alternatives  to  the 
mutual-security  program  would  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  and  tragically  greater.  Who 
among  us  is  willing  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  crippling  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram?  Who  among  us  is  willing  to  carry  a 


deed  of  this  sort  on  his  conscience  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  repeat  the  same 
admonition.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  America  and  a  free  world. 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  address  we  just 
heard  ought  to  be  something  of  an  en¬ 
lightenment  to  those  on  our  side.  I  kind 
of  regret  that  that  speech  was  made, 
because  I  have  deep  affection  and  high 
regard  for  my  friend,  but  it  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  is  interested  principally 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration.  That  probably  would  be 
denied  very  strenuously.  But  when  he 
speaks  about  failure  to  reduce  the 
budget,  may  I  say  to  him  that  in  the 
appropriation  bills  that  have  already 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  have  been  cut  25  percent  below  the 
Truman  budget.  Now,  I  must  give  him 
a  little  credit  for  helping  accomplish 
some  of  that.  Hence,  my  surprise  at  his 
attack.  Likewise,  this  very  bill  that  is 
here  before  us  has  been  cut  by  successive 
administrative  operations,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House — a  bipartisan  action,  may 
I  say — from  an  original  seven  and  six- 
tenths  billion  to  four  and  nine-tenths 
billion,  and  that  likewise  is  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction. 

In  the  same  breath,  when  he  talks 
about  our  failure  to  do  something  about 
cutting  the  cost  of  government,  he  de¬ 
cries  the  cuts  that  have  been  made  and 
are  to  be  made  in  some  of  the  military 
operations,  I  say  cuts  that  are  justified 
upon  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  rea¬ 
sonable  needs  of  this  country.  Then 
when  he  drags  in  the  tax  situation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  over  here 
who,  in  a  way,  have  a  responsibility  for 
the  carrying  out  of  these  programs — not 
ours  alone,  because  I  might  remind  my 
friends  over  there  that  I  was  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  in  a  Congress  that  put  the 
Marshall  plan  into  effect,  likewise  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  to  France  and 
to  Italy — but  to  those  of  us  who  do  carry 
the  responsibility,  I  think  we  just  ought 
to  be  a  little  more  alert  as  to  just  what 
may  be  an  effort  against  the  program 
that  was  devised  by  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  and,  may  I  say,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supported  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing 
with  any  problem  as  difficult  and  as  con¬ 
troversial  as  this,  it  seems  to  me  one 
has  to  look  at  the  situation  in  the  way 
a  doctor  is  trained  to  look,  and  that  is, 
what  are  the  alternatives.  A  man  comes 
in  with  a  ruptured  appendix  that  he  has 
neglected,  or  a  cancer  that  has  invaded 
vital  organs,  or  a  TB  process  that  he  has 
paid  little  attention  to;  he  has  taken 
some  patent  medicine  or  gone  to  some 
quack,  and  his  condition  is  now  des¬ 
perate.  There  is  no  alternative  except 
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an  operation  to  take  care  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  emergency  in  order  to  save  his  life. 
So  the  doctor  operates,  say,  on  the  rup¬ 
tured  appendix.  The  patient  does  not 
get  along  very  well.  Months  later  he 
still  has  a  fistula,  or  he  has  adhesions 
and  cramps  and  indigestion.  He  may 
say,  “Look  what  a  terrible  failure  my 
operation  has  been.  I  am  not  well ;  I  still 
have  all  these  troubles.” 

Well,  was  the  operation  a  failure?  No ; 
look  at  the  alternative.  Without  it,  he 
would  have  been  in  the  cemetery.  With 
it,  he  is  alive.  He  is  not  yet  well,  but  he 
has  a  chance  to  get  well. 

Now,  when  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  says  the  policy  and  program  ex¬ 
tended  by  this  bill  have  been  a  failure 
because  of  bad  conditions  existing  here 
and  there  among  our  allies,  I  reply :  Look 
at  the  alternative.  Where  would  we  be 
without  it? 

Look  back  at  where  we  were  in  the 
spring  of  1947.  We  had  disarmed.  We 
had  taken  the  greatest  military  force 
any  nation  in  the  world  ever  had — in 
the  air,  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  un¬ 
der  the  sea — and  scrapped  it.  The  So¬ 
viet-controlled  countries  had  300  divi¬ 
sions  breathing  down  the  necks  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  were  moving 
into  Greece  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  kill  by  a  Communist  armed  fifth 
column,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  to  his  eternal 
credit,  came  to  the  Congress,  first  to  our 
committee,  then  to  the  whole  House,  and 
said,  “We  have  to  make  an  effort  to  keep 
these  endangered  countries  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.” 

Some  people  said,  “Why  should  we 
spend  mony  to  protect  a  rotten,  corrupt, 
reactionary,  undemocratic,  and  unpop¬ 
ular  regime  in  Greece?  What  does  it 
matter  to  us  what  happens  to  that  little 
country?”  But  look  at  the  map.  It  was 
not  just  Greece  that  was  at  stake;  it  was 
Europe — and  ourselves.  Greece  is  only 
a  little  territory  but  it  controls  a  lot  of 
islands  which  in  turn  control  the  Aegean 
Sea  which  in  turn  controls  the  lifeline 
to  Turkey.  If  Greece  went  down,  these 
islands  would  go  down,  including  Crete, 
then  Cyprus ;  these  islands  dominate  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  The  Kremlin 
would  then  dominate  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  land  bridge  across  to  Africa,  and  an 
area  with  half  of  the  known  oil  reserves 
in  the  world.  There  was  no  way  that 
Turkey  could  stand  if  she  were  flanked 
by  a  Greece  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Italy  already  hanging  on  the, 
ropes,  would  have  gone  before  the  end  of 
1947.  Not  a  person  who  was  there  will 
deny  that.  Prance  had  just  had  an  elec¬ 
tion  with  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
people  voting  Communist.  Her  economy 
was  shattered,  here  people  demoralized. 
Nobody  who  was  there  believes  France 
could  have  made  it  with  Greece,  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  Italy  gone 
the  Low  countries  could  not  have  held 
out.  Then  Germany  would  have  been 
encircled.  That  was  the  prize.  The 
Soviet  Union  always  was  after  Germany, 
because  Germany  is  the  hub  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  wheel.  God  made  it  that  way. 


You  and  I  may  not  like  it,  but  that  is  a 
fact  of  geography.  It  was  the  German 
manpower,  productive  capacity,  and 
strategically  advantageous  central  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  after. 

Then  England  would  have  been  iso¬ 
lated.  Noi’th  Africa  was  already  explod¬ 
ing.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  Com¬ 
munist  forces  from  going  to  Dakar, 
which  is  closer  to  South  America,  at  the 
bulge  of  Brazil,  than  is  Key  West. 

When  anyone  says  now,  “Look  at 
Greece  today.  Things  are  still  not  good 
there,”  I  reply,  “But  Greece  is  free.  Italy 
is  free.  Turkey  is  free.  France  is  free. 
West  Germany  is  free.  North  Africa  is 
free.” 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  this  has  been 
of  no  value  to  us?  Where  in  the  world 
would  the  United  States  be  today, 
if  all  that  had  gone  under  Communist 
domination?  I  do  not  like  the  way  some 
of  our  allies  have  acted,  and  nobody  has 
protested  more  than  I,  especially  pri¬ 
vately,  which  I  think  is  generally  the 
better  way.  But  look  at  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  He  is  alive,  and  as  long 
as  he  is  alive  there  is  hope  he  and  we 
can  carry  out  slowly,  patiently,  the 
measures  that  will  help  develop  the  kind 
of  strong,  resilient  governments  we  are 
interested  in.  What  future  is  there  if 
the  patient  is  dead? 

Now  come  to  the  Far  East  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  criticism  that  we  on  this 
side  consistently  have  made  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  preceded  the  present 
one  is  not  of  what  it  did,  but  of  what  it 
did  not  do.  We  supported  by  a  wide 
margin  the  policies  it  followed  in  Europe; 
we  criticized  it  because  it  did  not  follow 
the  same  policies  in  Asia. 

In  Europe  it  said,  “We  will  help  you  if 
you  keep  the  Communists  out  of  your 
government.”  In  China  it  said,  “We 
will  help  you  only  if  you  take  the  Com¬ 
munists  in.” 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  supported 
the  administration’s  strong  policy  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  Communists  in  Europe;  we 
opposed  its  weak  policy  of  trying  to 
appease  and  bring  in  the  Communists  in 
Asia.  The  policy  in  Europe  was  sound. 
It  succeeded.  The  one  in  Asia  was  un¬ 
sound.  It  failed. 

Look  at  the  Korean  war.  It  has  not 
done  what  many  of  us  wanted  it  to  do 
and  believe  it  could  have  accomplished — 
defeat  the  Communists  and  achieve  a 
united,  independent  Korea.  But  it  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  failure — for  without  that 
operation  all  Korea  would  have  been 
gone,  long  ago.  And  how  long  does  any 
Member  of  this  House  think  Japan  could 
stand  if  the  Communists  had  won  con¬ 
trol  of  Korea,  in  addition  to  China? 

On  the  day  2  years  ago,  when  General 
MacArthur  was  fired,  I  stood  on  this 
floor  and  predicted  that  act  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  disaster  for  us  in  Asia  second 
only  to  that  at  Pearl  Harbor,  because 
it  marked  the  abandonment  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  trying  to  win  victory  in  Korea 
and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  trying  to 
made  a  deal  with  the  Communists,  to 
accommodate  ourselves,  to  accept,  to  ad¬ 
just  to  Communist  control  of  North  Ko¬ 
rea  and  mainland  China.  That  could 
only  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  not  of  ourselves  or  of  Japan,  I 


said,  “There  is  Sakhalin  coming  down 
almost  to  one  corner  of  Hokkaido,  the 
northern  island  of  Japan.  And  the 
Kurile  Islands  come  down  to  the  other 
corner,  with  only  a  few  miles  between. 
If,  with  them  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  then  Korea  under  its 
control,  how  in  the  world  can  Japan  long 
hold  out?” 

Well,  we  still  have  a  tough  problem  in 
Korea.  It  is  tragic  that  we  did  not  seize 
the  victory  when  we  had  it — we  had  it 
all  but  won  on  two  occasions.  Instead 
we  have  let  the  Communists  almost 
snatch  victory  from  defeat.  We  may 
still  do  that.  I  have  warned  against  it 
and  will  continue  to  do  my  best  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  But  however  tough  the  problem 
still  is,  there  is  hope,  because  South 
Korea  is  still  free.  Without  that,  there 
would  be  no  hope.  And  Japan  is  still 
free.  Formosa  and  the  Philippines  and 
Southeast  Asia  are  still  free. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MerrowI  spoke  a  few  moments  ago 
about  our  subcommittee  visiting  south 
Asia,  the  subcontinent,  India,  and  Pak¬ 
istan  during  the  Easter  recess.  They, 
too,  are  still  free.  Because  of  the  3 
years’  breathing  spell  they  have  had 
as  a  result  of  our  resistance  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  their  progress  in  6  years  of  inde¬ 
pendence  is  beyond  anything  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Without  the  assistance  the 
United  States  has  given,  including  firm 
resistance  in  Korea,  all  these  countries 
in  Asia  would  be  gone,  or  hopelessly  im¬ 
periled.  There  is  still  the  possibility 
that  we  will  lose  them — and  Europe,  too, 
I  grant  that.  But  there  is  no  need  to  lose 
them.  They  are  still  free.  And  it  is 
largely  because  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  embodied  in  this  bill 
and  supported  for  6  years  by  this  Con¬ 
gress  under  both  parties,  the  policy  of 
keeping  this  country  strong  and  of  trying 
effectively  wherever  we  could  to  help 
others  become  strong  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  major  concern 
must  not  be  whether  other  countries  are 
our  friends  or  not.  Nobody  is  going  to 
like  us  for  something  we  do  for  them. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  bribe  them  or  to 
induce  them  to  like  us,  as  has  been  said 
when  it  is  charged  that  the  program  is 
unsound.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  them 
the  capacity  to  defend  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence.  If  they  are  free,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  cannot  use  their  manpower,  their 
resources,  their  strategically  located 
bases  against  us.  If  they  are  not  free,  it 
can  use  those  strengths  against  us. 

I  do  not  want  Mr.  Nehru  or  anybody 
else  to  become  a  satellite  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  policy  and  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Kremlin;  it  is  not  ours. 

We  are  not  trying  to  help  people  in 
order  to  have  them  do  our  fighting  for 
us.  We  want  only  to  help  them  get  to 
the  point  where  they  can  defend  their 
own  beloved  soil.  That  serves  their  in¬ 
terests;  that  serves  our  interests. 

If  we  continue  the  policy  of  helping 
free  peoples  stay  free,  and  add  to  it  the 
policy  of  encouraging  and  assisting  op¬ 
pressed  peoples  to  overthrow  their  op¬ 
pressors,  if  we  are  on  the  alert  to  plug 
up  loopholes  and  fill  gaps  in  the  lines, 
and  correct  errors  in  judgment  here  and 
there,  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
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adjust  to  changing  situations,  which  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  the  changes 
provided  in  this  bill,  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  chance  to  turn  back  this  avalanche 
of  tyranny  which  threatens  to  sweep  over 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  then  over  us, 
too.  What  other  policy  provides  a  better 
chance? 

Our  objective  is  not  to  wage  war.  Our 
objective  is  to  prevent  war.  What  forces 
are  effective  in  preventing  the  Kremlin 
from  starting  a  war?  There  are  about 
four  main  deterrents,  as  I  see  it. 

The  first  is  the  Armed  Forces  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  including  our  own  six  di¬ 
visions  there.  The  Kremlin  is  not  really 
afraid  of  those  forces  at  the  present 
time  because  it  can  overrun  them.  It 
can  go  to  the  English  Channel  just 
about  as  fast  as  its  troops  can  walk. 
But  it  would  have  to  destroy  much  of 
what  it  overran.  Surely  the  hard- 
headed  men  in  the  Kremlin  do  not  want 
to  do  that.  They  do  not  want  to  destroy 
Western  Europe  where  we  have  just 
finished  installing  several  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  dynamos  and  fertilizer  plants 
and  chemical  plants  and  steel  mills. 
The  Kremlin  wants  Western  Europe  in¬ 
tact  so  that  it  can  use  the  newly  recon¬ 
ditioned  plants  and  American  industrial 
equipment  for  its  own  needs  and  to 
produce  war  goods  to  be  used  against 
us.  The  Reds  can  defeat  the  free  forces 
in  Western  Europe  if  they  want  Europe  as 
a  rubble  heap.  But  that  is  not  what 
they  want.  So  the  ground  troops  in 
Western  Europe  with  supporting  air  and 
seapower  are  one  deterrent  because 
they  would  force  the  Kremlin  to  destroy 
the  plant  in  Western  Europe  which  it 
wants  to  use. 

A  second  deterrent  is  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  free  world  in  Asia,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own,  the  South  Koreans,  the 
Chinese  on  Formosa  acting  as  a  threat 
along  Communist  China’s  middle,  and 
the  resistance  forces  in  Indochina  and 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  divide  its  attention 
between  two  widely  separated  fronts.  I 
simply  cannot  believe  that  these  hard- 
headed  realists  in  the  Kremlin  are  going 
to  get  themselves  into  a  two-front  war. 
They  know  that  was  the  fatal  mistake 
of  both  Hitler  and  Japan.  That  is  why 
they  are  trying  to  liquidate  the  fighting 
front  in  Korea,  with,  of  course,  as  much 
gain  in  prestige  as  possible,  so  that  they 
can  concentrate  their  efforts  on  Europe 
or  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Therefore,  we 
must  keep  both  of  Russia’s  fronts  active 
or  at  least  tie  up  the  attention  and  tie 
down  the  strength  of  the  Kremlin  on 
two  widely  separated  fronts  as  a  second 
deterrent. 

A  third  deterrent  to  war  was  discussed 
this  afternoon  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn],  It  is  our 
Strategic  Air  Force.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  this  is  the  most  important  de¬ 
terrent  of  the  three.  The  Kremlin  is  not 
afraid  of  what  we  can  do  to  its  soldiers, 
with  our  soldiers  on  the  plains  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  western  Europe — it  does  not 
care  how  many  human  beings  we  de¬ 
stroy.  What  has  held  it  back  thus  far  is 
its  knowledge  of  what  our  Strategic  Air 
Force — our  intercontinental  bombers 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction — can 


do  to  its  lines  of  communication  and  war 
plants  and  industries  within  Russia. 
That  is  what  it  is  afraid  of.  So  we  have 
to  keep  intact  our  Strategic  Air  Force, 
while  we  work  patiently  but  urgently, 
not,  I  repeat,  to  seek  to  bribe  people  to 
become  our  friends  but  to  help  people  to 
get  sufficient  strength  so  that  they  can 
defend  their  own  homelands. 

The  fourth  deterrent  is  the  strongest 
of  all,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  the  pro¬ 
ductive  strength  of  the  United  States  it¬ 
self.  But  any  one  of  them  is  not  enough 
by  itself.  We  need  all  four.  Statesman¬ 
ship  depends  on  getting  proper  balance 
in  a  total  policy — and  our  skill  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  applying  it. 

The  Kremlin  can  still  take  Europe  or 
Asia  without  too  much  trouble,  as  I  said. 
It  can  win  the  first  battle  any  time,  but 
it  is  not  interested  in  winning  just  the 
first  battle.  The  Kaiser  won  the  first 
battles,  but  he  did  not  win  the  last  battle. 
American  strength  won  it. 

Hitler  won  all  the  first  battles,  but 
American  productive  capacity  and  weap¬ 
ons  and  manpower  won  the  last  battle. 

Japan’s  military  machine  won  all  the 
first  battles,  but  who  won  the  last  battle? 
American  manpower  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  won  the  last  battle. 

Yes,  the  Kremlin  and  its  forces  could 
have  taken  all  of  Europe  and  Asia  any 
time  sin*e  1946  when  we  disarmed. 
Why  do  they  not  do  it?  They  do  not  do 
it  because  they  are  interested  in  the  last 
battle.  These  men  are  not  fools.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  they  will  start 
a  general  war  until  they  are  sure  of  that 
last  battle.  That  means  they  will  not 
start  a  war  until  they  are  in  a  position 
to  strike  us  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  next  world  war,  if  we  allow  it  to 
come  will  start  if  and  when  they  think 
they  can  destroy  enough  of  our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  so  that  they  can  win  the 
last  battle. 

Some  cynic  has  said  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  drop  bombs  on  Washington 
because  they  would  not  want  to  end  the 
confusion  here.  But  you  can  be  sure 
they  will  drop  their  bombs,  when  they 
have  enough,  on  Pittsburgh  and  Fort 
Worth  and  Oak  Ridge  and  Detroit  and 
the  Boeing  plant  at  Seattle,  and  the  air¬ 
plane  factories  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego.  There  is  little  need  to  worry 
about  their  starting  all-out  war  until 
they  think  they  are  in  a  position  to 
cripple  us  here  so  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  mount  an  effective  counter  attack  on 
Russia  herself.  We  must  not  let  them 
get  time  and  strength  to  get  into  position 
to  attack  us.  Therefore  we  have  to  keep 
all  of  our  deterrents  in  being  and  effec¬ 
tive.  While  keeping  ourselves  and  other 
free  peoples  strong,  we  must  build  up 
strength  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  weak¬ 
ening  the  Kremlin’s  hold  correspond¬ 
ingly.  Ultimately  these  people  can  be 
drawn  irresistibly  by  the,  attraction  of 
what  they  find  is  happening  outside  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Surely  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  daring  and  desperate 
riots  in  East  Berlin  yesterday. 

Actually  the  Kremlin  is  already  weak¬ 
ened.  Refusal  of  the  indoctrinated  sol¬ 
diers  of  its  Chinese  and  Korean  satel¬ 
lites  to  return  home,  seething  unrest  in 
its  European  satellites,  its  willingness  to 
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make  some  concessions  to  get  a  tempo¬ 
rary  breathing  spell  in  Korea,  are  all 
eloquent  evidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  moment  for 
steady  nerves  and  steadfast  wills.  Let 
us  not  expect  Rome  to  be  built  in  a  day. 
Let  us  pursue  the  course  to  which  we 
have  set  our  hand.  Especially  just  now 
when  we  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
reap  some  of  the  results — long-delayed 
and  costly  to  be  sure — of  what  we  have 
been  doing  all  these  years.  Let  us  not 
waver  at  the  moment  when  those  efforts 
are  beginning  to  pay  dividends. 

This  conflict,  like  a  terrible  disease  is 
approaching  a  crisis,  when  things  can  go 
quickly  one  way  or  the  other. 

All  wars  end,  including  cold  wars. 
And  this  one  is  going  to  end.  We  are 
near  the  stage  where  it  may  be  possible, 
I  think,  to  end  it  fairly  quickly  and  in 
favor  of  a  free  world.  We  can  lose  it  or 
we  can  win  it,  depending  on  our  firm¬ 
ness  and  our  faith.  This  awful  tyranny 
will  be  overthrown  ultimately  from  the 
inside.  If  we  will  continue  and  strength¬ 
en  a  fourfold  program  of  the  sort  I  have 
been  trying  to  describe,  working  all 
around  the  periphery  to  tie  up  and  drain 
the  enemy’s  strength,  and  giving  hope, 
encouragement  and  skillfull  assistance 
to  those  under  its  blight,  then,  please 
God,  in  1  year  or  5  years,  or  however  long 
it  takes,  the  day  is  bound  to  come  when 
this  immoral,  evil  thing  will  crack  up 
and  oppressed  peoples  will  be  able  to  rise 
and  overthrow  their  oppressors,  and  you 
and  I  can  live  and  breathe  as  free  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  again. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  SieminskiI. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trust  the  House  will  forgive  me  for  rising 
here — I  am  not  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  but  I  do  have  many  people 
in  my  district  whose  relatives,  whose 
forebears,  and  whose  heritage  goes  back 
not  only  to  countries  behind  the  Soviet 
bloc,  but  to  mainland  Europe  as  well. 

Some  hold  that  more  time  should  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  before  judging 
this  issue,  more  time  for  the  dust  to 
settle.  Others  say  that  we  should  make 
courage  and  faith  our  guideposts  in  vot¬ 
ing  on  this  bill.  No  doubt  full  reasons 
will  be  marshaled  during  the  debate  un¬ 
der  the  5 -minute  rule  to  support  both 
sides. 

However,  it  appears  that  with  a  sense 
of  historic  balance  between  prevailing 
pressures  today,  two  questions  can  be 
asked  to  help  us  determine  our  vote. 
First,  can  the  United  States,  as  a  coun¬ 
tervailing  force  in  Europe  and  Asia,  de¬ 
lay  the  time  that  the  next  guns  will  go 
off?  They  have  gone  off,  in  the  history 
of  the  West,  once  every  generation,  on 
the  average.  Second,  does  the  concept 
“checkmate”  define  the  realities  of  the 
prevailing  pressures  at  work  for  peace 
or  war?  Like  Rotarians,  are  John  Bull 
and  Uncle  Sam  at  the  same  table,  though 
in  competitive  markets,  economically 
and  politically?  ' 

What  are  the  prevailing  pressures  in 
the  Kremlin,  in  10  Downing  Street,  and 
in  Washington? 

From  the  Kremlin,  containment  seems 
now  to  be  the  policy:  holding  World  War 
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IX  gains— East  Germany  and  the  satel¬ 
lites  and  central  Europe  are  restive. 
Korea  is  in  turmoil.  Her  World  War  II 
enemies,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy,  are 
again  economic,  market-seeking  produc¬ 
tive  realities.  The  British  are  in  China. 
We  are  not.  . 

From  10  Downing  Street,  historically, 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  have  threat¬ 
ened  British  interests  in  war  and  in 
peace,  as  they  have  that  of  France. 
They  have  a  very  small  military  pro¬ 
ductive  and  maintenance  cost  and  can? 
I  believe,  produce  for  less  today  eco¬ 
nomically  than  the  British;  if  not  now, 
certainly  soon.  Already  Germany  is 
taking  markets  in  Egypt  and  South 
America.  British  investments  in  Europe 
from  1850  to  1914  were  exceedingly  small 
in  comparison  to  her  commonwealth  in¬ 
vestments.  They  still  are. 

From  Washington:  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan  appear  to  have  received  the 
bulk  of  our  reconstruction  funds.  Our 
former  adversaries  are  now  our  friends. 
Thus  comes  the  alignment  of  forces  that 
makes  one  ask,  Is  the  policy  in  the  world 
today,  as  Churchill  put  it,  one  of  check¬ 
mate:  with  the  British  on  one  side,  and 
the  United  States  on  the  other,  balancing 
the  prevailing  forces?  Are  all,  like  ro- 
tarians,  jockeying  for  friendship,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily:  we  with  Italy, 
West  Germany,  and  Japan,  the  British, 
in  self-defense  economically,  aligned 
with  Russia,  China,  and  France;  Russia 
and  France  eventually  to  checkmate  a 
renascent  Germany,  and  China  eventu¬ 
ally  to  check  Japanese  supremacy  in  the 
Orient?  Can  the  British,  to  survive 
afford  a  supreme  competing  power  on 
mainland  Europe,  or  in  the  Orient? 

The  question  is,  can  the  United  States, 
as  a  countervailing  force,  keep  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  Germans  and  the  Italians 
and  the  French  from  each  other’s 
throats  in  the  future?  They  have  been 
at  each  other’s  throats  and  at  ours  in 
the  past.  Can  we  do  the  same  for  the 
powers  in  the  Orient?  I  say  it  is  a  good 
bet  to  stay  where  the  fires  have  been 
hottest  and  keep  cooling  them  off  so  that 
we  are  not  again  inflamed,  at  least  less 
often  than  once  every  generation. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  eloquent  elucidation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  opposition  to  this  bill;  we  have 
heard  an  attack,  or  an  attempt  at  an 
attack,  on  the  existing  administration. 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  time  to 
put  a  few  things  in  focus  here  and  to  be 
sure  of  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction — and  I  think 
it  is  the  deep  conviction  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans — that  President 
Eisenhower  was  not  elected  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  nor  was  he  elected  to 
isolate  us  into  citadel  America.  I  feel 
that  the  American  people  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  him  feel  that  what  the  President 
could  do  on  security  was  far  superior  in 
importance  to  whether  or  not  he  could 
cut  taxes.  I  believe  the  President  in  the 
utmost  good  faith  has  carried  out  his 
basic  pledge  to  the  American  people. 


Recognizing  that  because  of  his  peculiar 
talents,  leadership,  and  experience,  they 
trusted  him  with  the  security  of  this 
country  in  an  hour  of  great  peril.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  will  carry  out  that  pledge 
to  the  American  people  to  the  full;  that 
he  will  bring  about  cuts  in  expenditures 
and  cuts  in  taxes  within  a  balanced 
budget,  but,  beyond  everything  else,  only 
as  the  security  of  the  United  States  will 
permit. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  program,  which  incor¬ 
porates  really  the  basic  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  cannot  ask  us  both  to  with¬ 
draw  into  citadel  America  and  to  save 
money,  because  they  themselves  admit 
that  if  we  withdraw  into  citadel  America 
we  must  greatly  expand  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  those  Armed  Forces  will  cost  far 
more  money  than  is  involved  in  this 
foreign-aid  program.  They  know  it, 
and  we  know  it;  so  it  is  nothing  but  a 
forensic  appeal  to  the  American  people 
not  based  upon  fact. 

Let  us  examine  that  fact,  because  it  is 
a  very  interesting  one.  We  have  been 
told  that  this  is  a  giveaway  program. 
The  program  is  in  fact  90  percent  for 
military  aid  and  10  percent  for  economic 
and  technical  assistance — 90  percent  for 
military  aid.  I  ask  the  mothers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  whether  they  think  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mothers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  Belgium  and  Holland  it  is 
a  giveaway  to  give  their  children  arms 
with  which  to  risk  their  lives  to  defend 
freedom.  And  if  this  is  a  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  Western 
Europe  this  year  spending  upon  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  $14,930,000,000,  whereas  we 
will  spend  by  this  bill  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  if  we  appropriate  the  whole  amount 
authorized,  $2,079,698,870?  Does  that 
sound  like  a  giveaway  to  the  people  of 
Europe?  Would  they  not  be  very  much 
better  off  if,  instead  of  accepting  the 
giving  away  of  this  amount  of  money,  to 
accept  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  to  say: 
“Sure,  Mr.  United  States,  you  protect 
us.”  With  what?  “With  the  hearts  and 
the  lives  of  your  young  men  as  well  as 
with  your-  treasure,  but  particularly  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  your  young  men.” 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  very  solici¬ 
tous  about  a  policy  which  in  actuality 
will  require  Western  Europe  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  seven  times  as  much  in  money 
as  we  do,  plus  the  lives  of  its  youth,  if 
only  we  help  give  them  the  tools  to  do 
it  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  us  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  v/e  have  furnished  in 
Korea  as  compared  with  those  of  our 
allies? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  asked  me  that  question.  We 
have  put  up  the  bulk  of  the  forces  in 
Korea.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  a  question.  Can  he  tell  me  how 
many  men  we  have  sent  to  aid  the  anti¬ 
communist  struggle  in  Indochina?  How 


many  men  has  the  United  States  got  in 
Indochina  and  how  many  men  has 
France  got  in  Indochina?  How  many 
men  has  Britain  in  Malaya  in  a  hot  war 
and  how  many  has  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  That 
is  France’s  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  ambit  of  the 
gentleman’s  understanding  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  for  the  anti-Communist  war  is  not 
alone  in  Korea  where  we  are  fighting;  it 
is  not  alone  in  Indochina  where  the 
French  are  fighting;  and  it  is  not  alone 
in  Malaya  where  the  British  are  fighting. 
It  is,  and  I  believe  the  American  people 
understand  thoroughly,  a  single  global 
anti-Communist  struggle,  and  that  what 
the  French  are  doing  in  Indochina,  what 
the  British  are  doing  in  Malaya,  and 
what  we  are  doing  in  Korea  is  all  in  the 
nature  of  one  anti-Communist  war. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  wish  to  correct  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
He  said  there  was  $70  billion  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  program  in  this  budget  for  this  year. 
It  is  actually  $43  billion  for  our  defense, 
not  $70  billion. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  What 
we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  you  cannot 
with  money  alone  buy  courage  and  will 
power  and  a  determination  to  resist.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  other  thing 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  whom 
I  admire  very  much.  That  is  this :  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  statements  made  here 
today  about  the  awful  calamity  it  would 
be  if  France  and  Italy  fell  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Hitler  took  over  Italy  and 
France,  and  that  was  his  downfall. 
They  were  a  liability.  He  had  to  divert 
troops  and  he  lost  the  war.  The  same 
thing  might  happen  to  Russia.  I  am  not 
advocating  that,  but  it  could. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  you  cannot  buy 
morale,  you  cannot  buy  the  will  to  re¬ 
sist — but  the  will  to  resist  in  this  modern 
technological  world  is  worthless  without 
weapons.  We  are  supplying  the  weapons 
to  be  added  to  the  morale  and  the  will 
to  resist.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  in  speaking  about  France  and 
Italy  that  it  cost  10  million  casualties, 
including  almost  a  million  American  cas¬ 
ualties,  to  redeem  Europe  from  the  grip 
of  Hitler.  Do  you  want  the  same  thing 
to  redeem  Europe  from  the  grip  of  the 
Kremlin? 

We  discuss  this  bill  at  a  very  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Events  are  not  standing  still,  events  are 
marching  forward  at  a  tx-emendous  rate. 
If  we  stand  still  we  can  suffer  from  the 
juggernaut. 

These  events  are  taking  place  in  Ger¬ 
many  through  the  tremendous  effort  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  unify  Germany  on 
its  terms,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  free 
world  and  to  the  key  participation  of 
Western  Germany  to  the  defense  of 
Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  is  also  mak¬ 
ing  efforts  to  pull  apart  the  unity  of  the 
free  world  in  Austria  by  permitting  in¬ 
creased  traffic  between  the  zones  and 
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other  ameliorating  measures;  in  Turkey, 
through  renouncing  claims  to  border¬ 
lands  and  to  offer  to  negotiate  anew  on 
the  Dardanelles;  in  Korea,  through  a 
truce ;  in  Great  Britain,  by  trade  offers — 
enormous  trade  offers;  in  Japan,  by  of¬ 
fers  of  a  rumored  two  to  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  trade  from  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  in  East  Ger¬ 
many,  we  see  the  stirrings  of  freedom  in 
the  spontaneous  uprising  of  working 
people. 

Now,  under  these  dynamic  conditions, 
are  we  going  to  let  the  great  free  peoples 
of  the  world  each  go  off  on  their  own,  or 
are  we  going  to  do  something  to  help 
them  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  way  to  maintain  their  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  in  the  defense  of  free¬ 
dom  and  in  its  development. 

We  are  spending  well  over  $40  billion 
for  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  in  fiscal  1954.  We  are  spending 
a  maximum  of  $5  billion  on  this  foreign- 
aid  program.  Now,  no  great  people,  and 
the  American  people  are  a  great  people, 
no  world  leaders  want  to  plead  self-pity 
or  do  any  breast  beating.  The  American 
people  have  a  gross  national  product 
this  year  of  about  $360  billion,  they  have 
a  national  income  of  about  $290  billion. 

In  the  face  of  that,  can  we  say  that 
$5  billion  to  help  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  to  meet  urgent  problems,  mainly 
of  military  defense,  is  too  much?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  to  help  us  in  defense 
against  the  greatest  threat  the  free  world 
has  ever  known.  Is  that  too  much — 1  y2 
percent  or  less  than  1  y2  percent?  That 
is  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people. 

The  security  of  our  country  is  being 
tremendously  buttressed  by  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  this  should  be  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  when  compared  to  our 
capability  the  cost  is  absolutely  reason¬ 
able.  I  would  like  to  produce  evidence 
on  that. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
a  very  conservative  gentleman.  He  has 
gotten  a  great  reputation  in  the  country 
for  being  very  careful  with  money.  Let 
us  see  what  he  says  about  this  program. 
You  would  think  he  would  be  pretty  cau¬ 
tious  about  it.  I  asked  him  a  question 
on  page  306  of  the  record.  I  said : 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  the  total 
amount  asked  for  in  this  program,  $5,800,- 
000,000 — it  is  now  down  $800  million  from 
that — is  within  the  financial  capability  of 
the  United  States,  as  you  are  in  charge  of 
that  financial  capability?” 

This  is  his  answer,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  in  full. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  House  ought  to 
be  here  to  hear  this  1-minute  speech.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (after  counting). 
One  hundred  and  seventeen  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  just  like  to  con¬ 
clude  by  reading  the  answer  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Humphrey.  The  committee  will 
recall  I  asked  him  whether  $5.8  billion 


was  within  the  financial  capability  of 
the  United  States : 

Secretary  Humphrey.  That  Is  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  answer  because  very 
frankly  I  think  we  ought  to  balance  the 
budget  and  If  we  outfit  all  out  we  would 
come  nearer  balancing  the  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  we  can  or  should 
cut  It  all  out.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  further  reduced.  I  hope  there  will  be 
another  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars 
to  come  out  of  the  authorization  but  I  think 
that  the  expenditures  that  are  contemplated, 
nearly  all  the  ones  that  I  have  gone  through, 
and  I  have  gone  through  most  of  them,  are 
desirable  expenditures  to  make,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see  the 
balanced  budget  yet  in  sight. 

This  is  the  financial  man  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  a 
conclusive  answer  to  those  who  say  we 
are  bleeding  ourselves  white. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman,  because,  I  understand, 
he  sponsored  san  amendment  that 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  total  cuts 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  need  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  or  to  anyone  in  this  House  that  the 
Members  who  signed  the  minority  report 
do  not  yield,  to  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
one  tittle  in  their  desire  for  security  and 
for  peace,  nor  do  they  yield  one  iota  in 
their  desire  to  support  a  courageous  and 
dynamic  President.  Our  position  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  two  familiar  lines  to  which 
I  often  take  recourse:  “There  lies  more 
faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me,  than 
in  half  the  creeds.”  Because  our  doubt 
was  honest  and  sincere  and  strong,  we 
felt  that  we  must  bring  to  the  House  our 
viewpoint.  I  stress  the  point:  We  also 
believe  in  mutual  security.  We  do  not 
think  for  1  minute  that  America  wants 
to  go  it  alone,  unless  she  has  to,  in  a 
mad  world.  We  would  vote  to  aid  our 
friends,  if  such  would  bring  peace  and 
support,  but  we  see  mounting  evidence 
that  what  we  are  buying  in  the  world  is  a 
security  which  is  not  mutual,  a  security 
that  does  not  promise  the  necessary 
greatest  possible  modicum  of  real  de¬ 
fense  and  real  peace. 

Now  briefly  to  the  bill.  It  seems  a 
short  2  years  since  I  as  a  freshman 
Member  took  this  floor.  Realizing  at 
least  that  I  could  plumb  the  depths  of 
my  own  ignorance  on  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  that  time,  I  limited  my  re¬ 
marks  to  a  strong  plea  for  solvency:  a 
reminder  that  no  nation,  however  strong 
it  was,  if  it  committed  itself  to  a  program 
of  possible  bankruptcy — no  matter  how 
necessary  or  how  worthy  the  projected 
program — could  long  endure. 

I  remember  saying  at-  that  time,  and  I 
repeat  it  now,  that  if  we  so  permitted  our 
resources  to  be  drained  <to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  we  would  carry  down  not  only 
ourselves,  but  with  us  the  whole  free 
world,  together  with  the  freedom  and  the 
safety  and  the  hope  of  the  peoples  of 
that  world. 


Today,  as  a  junior  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  I  might  well  ex¬ 
press  that  same  fear  of  overextension. 
That  fear,  however,  is  not  my  greatest 
one.  Today,  despite  a  mounting  debt,  I 
would  pay  almost  any  price  to  find  the 
key  to  peace.  My  greatest  fear  now, 
however,  is  that  we  have  not  yet  found 
the  answer. 

I  thought  as  I  listened  to  Dr.  Judd, 
who  certainly  gave  us  the  greatest  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dream  at  its  height  of  what 
this  program  was  meant  to  produce,  that 
it  might  take  the  Biblical  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels  to  follow  after. 
What  Dr.  Judd  portrayed  remains  to  me, 
however,  the  dream  and  not  the  actu¬ 
ality,  much  as  I  wish  it  otherwise. 

The  other  side  of  the  golden  dream 
was  recently  equally  graphically  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  committee  member  who 
supports  this  program  when  he  said : 

We  set  out  to  isolate  communism,  and 
may  end  by  isolating  ourselves. 

I  sought  membership  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  because  I  had  been  convinced  in  2 
years  that  every  question  that  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle,  either  foreign  or  do¬ 
mestic,  hinges  on  a  foreign  policy.  I 
was  personally  concerned  also  about 
foreign  policy,  because  I  have  lived 
through  four  wars  and  have  contributed 
members  of  my  family  to  two  of  them. 
I  want  peace.  I  want  security. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  have  spent  853  hours  in  the  study  of 
its  proposals.  I  have  read  in  full  the 
reports  of  the  Stassen  evaluation  teams. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  to  go  abroad  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  I  come  back  and  speak 
to  you  today,  I  assure  you,  certainly  not 
as  an  arm-chair  general,  certainly  not 
presuming  to  call  myself  a  statesman, 
for  I  will  never  be  that;  and  not  even 
thinking  that  I  am  an  expert  in  foreign 
affairs.  I  come  only  as  a  plain,  honest 
American  who  looks  at  her  world  and 
is  troubled ;  and  who  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  convinced  that  no  policy  based  on 
force  or  dollars  can  alone  provide  the 
final  answer. 

There  are  technical  difficulties  in  this 
bill.  It  is  to  my  mind  much  too  big, 
too  big  for  real  study  by  any  one  com¬ 
mittee  within  a  specified  time,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  experienced  the  members.  It 
involves  the  wise  appropriation  of  $4,998 
million  in  one  swoop,  and  that  after  the 
committee  cuts  were  made.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  too  bulky.  The  chairman  in  the 
excellent  majority  report  with  admirable 
candor  pointed  out  that  this  bill  con¬ 
tains  “7  chapters  and  affects  56  coun¬ 
tries,  every  country  on  earth  directly.” 
That  is  a  big  load. 

It  is  also  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
the  bill  contains  large  grants  based  on 
agreements  which  are  not  made  and 
may  never  be  made.  Such  grants  total 
nearly  $1  billion — an  amount  which  we 
hold  might  be  laid  aside  until  such  time 
as  those  agreements  become  effective. 
Great  elasticity  for  shifting  appropriated 
moneys  is  also  allowed.  This  aids  and 
abets  the  system  by  which  Congress  is 
losing  further  control  over  the  finances 
and  financial  policies  of  this  country. 
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As  stated  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  report: 

Furthermore,  this  hill  is  an.  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Congress  is  losing  its 
constitutional  authority  in  the  control  of 
expenditures.  In  addition,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  H.  R.  5710  permitting  a  10-percent 
transfer  within  an  area  between  funds  au¬ 
thorized  for  different  purposes  in  the  area 
or  between  countries  or  groups  of  countries 
in  the  same  area;  another  provision  per¬ 
mits  a  10-percent  transfer  between  areas  for 
the  same  type  of  assistance  as  the  funds 
were  originally  authorized  for. 

In  the  case  of  military  assistance,  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1954  involves 
funds  for  many  military  end  items  to  be 
shipped  not  in  fiscal  1954,  not  in  fiscal  1955, 
but  in  fiscal  1956.  Unexpended  funds  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  $8,038,300,000  by  the 
end  of  June  30,  1953.  Estimated  expenditures 
are  estimated  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
to  amount  to  some  $5  billion  for  fiscal  1954. 
Thus,  the  unexpended  balance  from  present 
appropriations  remains  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1954,  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorizations 
are  requested  in  this  bill,  will  equal  $3,038,- 
300,000.  Thus,  if  we  authorize  no  funds  for 
fiscal  1954,  there  would  be  more  than  enough 
military  end  items  to  ship  abroad.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  in  testifying 
before  the  committee  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  ‘‘getting  away  out  so  far  in  front.”  He 
pointed  out  how  the  Congress  has  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  expenditures:  ‘‘At  the  moment  you 
have  not  any  control  over  expenditures  at 
all.  It  is  in  large  part  money  that  was 
appropriated  1  or  2  years  ago.  We  have  not 
any  control  over  it  and  you  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  it.  You  are  just  paying  the  bills 
as  the  stuff  comes  in.  The  way  to  stop  that 
Is  to  stop  buying  ahead."  We  don't  stop 
buying  ahead  in  this  bill. 

It  is  further  unfortunate  even  if  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  bill  comes  cloaked  in  so 
much  secrecy.  For  me,  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate,  because  I  found  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  referring  to  page  1344  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  in  desire  to  prove  my 
own  remarks  by  a  statement  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  administration  statesman  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  us,  that  both  my  question 
and  his  answer  had  been  deleted  for 
security  reasons.  For  further  instance, 
I  hope  tomorrow  morning  to  introduce 
an  amendment.  I  can  barely  hope  to 
pass  it,  because  I  am  not  free  to  explain 
to  you  what  is  behind  it.  But  I  know 
what  is  behind  it,  and  feel  that  the  House 
would  agree  as  to  the  involved  danger. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  House,  in  discussing 
foreign  policy,  is  perforce  unable  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  prevents 
Members  from  knowing  actually  what  is 
in  this  bill,  as  well  as  what  policy  it  sets 
forth.  For  this  is  not  an  appropriation 
bill,  it  is  a  bill  appropriating  money  that 
will  make  policy.  Congress  should  be 
able  to  explore  and  decide  that  policy. 

There  are,  therefore,  strong  technical 
points  of  which  I  disapprove.  But  there 
is  more  than  that.  We  come  stark 
against  the  fact  that  this  bill  still  pre¬ 
sents  only  the  same  answer  to  the  same 
problem.  The  problem  is  not  new.  We 
had  it  in  1947, 1948,  1949, 1950, 1951, 1952. 
And  in  1953  we  still  come  to  you  asking 
for  what?  For  dollars.  Dollars  for 
military  aid.  Dollars  for  economic  aid. 
Dollars  for  military  aid  to  nations  abroad 
which  will  release  their  own  dollars  for 
economic  purposes.  Dollars  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  spread  over  the  globe.  There 
is  no  new  approach,  no  new  formula — 


and  to  date,  the  old  approach,  the  old 
formula  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  strength. 
I  am  no  prophet  of  doom  nor  of  fear.  I 
assure  you  that  it  takes  more  courage  to 
look  beyond  the  present  and  dare  to 
suggest  a  change  in  course,  or  at  least 
to  suggest  the  need  for  a  change  in 
course,  than  to  continue  on  the  same 
familiar,  previously  charted  path,  insist¬ 
ing  because  you  can  think  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent,  that  this  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 

I  would  add  this.  We  face  a  new  and 
dynamic  period  in  world  affairs.  The 
political  mold  is  breaking  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Every  hour  denotes 
change  in  trend  and  balance.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  out¬ 
lined  better  than  I  ever  could  hope  to  do 
the  nature  of  such  changes.  Such 
change  demands  on  our  part  a  fluid  ap¬ 
proach,  built  on  a  well-determined  policy 
based  on  moral  purpose. 

In  this  changing  world,  in  which  the 
danger  alone  remains  constant,  we  want 
allies,  but  we  want  them  with  us  because 
they  believe  what  we  do,  not  because  we 
have  temporarily  bought  their  allegiance 
with  our  dollars.  We  Want  friends  who 
will  stick  by  us  because  they  are  indis¬ 
solubly  bound  to  us  by  principle. 

Where  does  this  take  us.  It  takes  me 
directly  to  the  point  where  I  find  that  our 
policy  in  war  and  peace  is  still  being  dic¬ 
tated,  or  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  dic¬ 
tate  it,  by  allies  we  have  fed  and  clothed 
and  armed,  but  who  do  not  share  our 
principles  or  aims.  The  time  has  come 
to  ask:  “Are  you  with  us  or  against  us?” 
I  am  not  frightened  by  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  France,  alarming  though  they 
be.  I  am  not  frightened  by  conditions 
in  Italy,  disappointing  as  they  have 
proved.  I  am  not  even  frightened  by  the 
conditions  in  Korea,  although  they  are 
heartbreaking.  I  fear  only  that  our  own 
aim  will  weaken;  that  our  own  faith  in 
freedom  will  be  curtailed  by  our  allies. 
And  I  know  this.  A  nation  which  has 
for  7  years  poured  out  its  dollars  and  its 
sons  and  our  American  blood  everywhere 
has  the  right  to  ask,  “Are  we  going  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  by  our  convictions?” 
To  pass  H.  R.  5710,  to  pass  out  added 
funds,  will  accomplish  naught  for  peace 
and  security  if  we  cannot  awaken  in  our 
allies  understanding  of,  and  respect  for, 
the  principles  of  human  freedom  fo,r 
which  alone  we  fight. 

I  hold  that  H.  R.  5710,  marking  only 
the  same  material  approach,  is  not 
enough.  In  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
entire  program  we  may  have  failed  either 
to  impress  our  friends  or  win  our  goal  be¬ 
cause  we  have  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
materialism  and  not  enough  emphasis 
on  spiritual  values?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  we  have  gotten  no  further  than  we 
have  because  we  have  sought  to  gain  al¬ 
lies  by  promising  only  material  aid  in¬ 
stead  of  by  selling  the  real  spirit  of 
American  freedom? 

How  can  we  possibly  feel  that  we 
have  allies  who  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  or  fighting  for  when  Great 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  Minis¬ 
ters  can  suggest  to  us  that  we  should 
become  “realistic”?  What  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  us  can  they  have  when  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  pouring  bil¬ 


lions  into  Europe  to  save  that  continent 
from  communism  they  invite  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  sit  down  with  them  at  the 
table,  trust  them  in  Asia,  and  even  urge 
admittance  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations?  To  me  it  makes  poor  sense 
and  bodes  no  good  for  permanent  peace. 

I  have  not  too  much  time.  I  repeat 
again,  those  who  signed  the  minority 
report  respect  and  demand  strength. 
We  want  true  allies,  and  would  certainly 
support  such  allies.  But  we  hold  that  in 
view  of  changing  international  events 
and  currents  it  might  be  well  to  hold  off 
and  keep  in  our  own  hands  the  trump 
card  of  decision. 

Why  lay  down  full  authority  or  go  the 
whole  length  in  authorization  before  we 
can  estimate  what  is  going  to  be  needed 
of  us  or  where  or  what  influence  we 
might  wield  if  we  kept  some  of  our 
strength  and  some  of  our  promise  back? 

I  assure  you  I  myself  would  not  speak 
this  way  if  I  were  not  convinced,  with 
that  splendid  gentleman,  Mr.  Burleson, 
of  Texas,  that  there  is  sufficient  money 
already  appropriated  to  cover  amply 
within  fiscal  1954  all  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs.  Remaining  unexpended 
appropriations,  I  repeat,  would  permit 
us  to  carry  on  the  necessary  aid,  would 
permit  us  not  to  turn  our  back  on  those 
who  want  help,  not  to  withhold  arms  in 
places  where  it  would  strengthen  us  to 
have  those  arms.  We  would  definitely 
not  have  to  say  to  any  people,  “We  have 
dropped  the  program.” 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  cour¬ 
age,  valor,  plain  commonsense  to  say: 
Let  us  stand  aside;  let  us  stand  aside 
briefly,  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  problem, 
a  fresh  look  at  the  world,  a  fresh  look 
indeed  at  our  aims,  certainly  a  fresh 
look  for  fresh  remedies.  Above  all,  let  us 
determine  that  no  program  can  be  built 
alone  on  might;  that  no  program  to  suc¬ 
ceed  for  a  nation  such  as  ours  can  be 
built  only  on  materialistic  strength. 

As  I  close,  I  am  mindful  of  a  great 
country  irv  which  I  have  such  faith  that, 
even  as  I  warn,  I  speak  with  courage  and 
not  with  fear.  I  think  of  a  nation  that 
has  been  founded  in  freedom;  that  has 
within  the  bones  and  sinews  of  its  people 
the  spirit  of  freedom;  that  has  in  its 
heart  Christian  idealism;  that  has 
proved  to  the  world  its  spirit  to  give  and 
to  serve ;  and  I  know  that  such  a  nation 
can  never  fall,  if  it  remembers  those 
things  for  which  it  stands ;  if  it  is  able  to 
pour  into  the  hearts  of  its  allies  some 
appreciation  of  the  things  in  which  it 
believes;  if  it  tells  the  people  on  this 
side  of  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  of 
the  glory  of  what  it  means  to  five  as 
free  men  and  women. 

I  reiterate  that  I  am  recommending  at 
this  time  no  withdrawal  of  protection, 
no  diminution  of  our  strength.  I  reiter¬ 
ate  that  we  need  to  be  strong,  but  that 
more  than  anything  else  our  essential 
need  is  moral  strength,  expressed  in 
moral  action — a  strength  that  will  be 
demonstrated  by  unwillingness  to  protect 
colonialism  for  instance  in  one  area  of 
the  world,  unwillingness  further  to  sell 
out  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
assurance  to  free  people  that  they  will 
not  again  be  bartered  away.  I  believe  if 
we  convince  the  world  that  we  will  stand 
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by  what  we  believe,  that  nations  and 
peoples  will  know  that  we  walk,  and  that 
they  can  walk  safely  with  us,  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  old  and  never  dying 
words:  “Not  by  Might,  not  by  Power, 
but  by  My  Spirit.”  A  foreign  policy, 
based  on  so  firm  a  foundation  could 
never  fail. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey], 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  oratorical  pyrotech¬ 
nics  that  have  been  popping  on  the  floor 
for  the  last  few  hours  will  be  silent  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  minutes  that  have  been 
allotted  to  me.  I  was  one  of  the  small 
group  who  voted  against  the  rule  bring¬ 
ing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  time  voting  “Present,”  but 
I  remembered  a  practice  during  my  long 
life  that  when  in  doubt  always  say  “No,” 
for  then  you  always  have  an  opportunity 
to  change  your  mind. 

I  am  in  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  proposed  here 
today.  And  why  am  I  in  doubt?  Let 
me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
I  have  supported  both  military  aid  and 
economic  aid  in  this  program  since  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Congress  first  in  1945.  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  supported 
a  drastic  cut  in  the  economic  section  of 
the  funds  to  be  appropriated  and  in  the 
authorization  of  these  funds. 

Now,  why  am  I  still  in  doubt?  I  am 
going  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  shall  continue  to  vote  for  every  cent 
of  military  aid  that  is  necessary.  I  have 
my  doubts  on  the  economic  phase  of  this 
program.  During  the  last  3  or  4  years 
American  tax  dollars  have  gone  to  the 
construction  of  pottery  plants  in  Italy, 
glass  plants  in  Prance.  Today  American 
dollars  are  building  one  of  the  big  power 
projects  on  the  lower  Rhone  River. 

In  contrast  to  that  let  me  say  to  you 
that  the  pottery  plants  in  my  district 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are  closed. 
Only  one  of  them  is  operating,  and  that 
on  a  share-the-work  basis.  Let  me  say 
to  you  that  4  out  of  the  9  plants  closed 
in  my  district  are  closed  because  we  have 
built  glass  plants  in  France  with  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  money  and  pottery  plants  in 
Italy. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further  and  remind 
you  that  I  have  an  area  in  my  district  in 
West  Virginia  in  which  flash  floods  have 
drowned  81  in  the  last  10-  years.  Only 
yesterday  another  flash  flood  struck  that 
section,  that  same  area,  drowning  2,  and 
there  are  3  or  4  others  missing.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  damage 
was  done.  I  am  reminded  that  2  days 
ago  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  cut  out  of  the  Agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  the  $5  million  item  for  upstream 
improvement  on  these  critical  areas 
throughout  the  country,  demonstration 
projects,  if  you  please. 

It  causes  one  to  be  in  doubt  and  to 
wonder  when  we  can  see  that  this  mutual 
security  is  a  one-way  street.  It  ought  to 
mean  security  here  in  America.  I  sat  by 
here  more  or  less  helplessly  on  Monday 
of  this  week  and  saw  the  leadership  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  ram  through  a 
year’s  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  totally  disregarding 


hundreds  of  witnesses  and  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  that  the  coal  industry 
and  the  independent  oil  industry  was 
being  ruined  through  the  operation  of 
the  supplemental  Venezuelan  Trade 
Agreement  Act  that  is  flooding  this  coun¬ 
try  with  what  in  Venezuela  is  a  waste 
product,  residual  fuel  oil.  I  was  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  want  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
know  that  at  the  time  that  I  addressed 
the  committee  on  this  proposition  171 
mines  were  closed  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Eleven  have  closed  since  then, 
and  I  have  a  list  of  some  16  or  17  that  will 
close  before  the  first  of  July.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  miners  are  now  out  of  work  along 
with  12,000  railroadmen  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  coal.  Eleven  thousand  of 
those  men  have  drawn  all  their  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  I  have  towns  in 
my  district  and  there  are  towns  in  other 
sections  of  West  Virginia,  mining  towns 
of  from  500  to  2,000  population  in  which 
a  mine  that  had  previously  employed  600 
or  700  miners  has  closed;  the  company 
store  is  closed;  75  percent  of  those  people 
are  on  direct  relief.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
limit  of  the  relief  funds  that  my  State, 
West  Virginia,  will  be  able  to  supply  to 
take  care  of  situations  of  that  kind. 

There  is  still  doubt  in  my  mind  despite 
all  the  oratory  I  have  listened  to,  and  I 
have  still  got  an  open  mind  if  I  can  be 
convinced  that  the  policy  is  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Morano], 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
heard  the  very  eloquent  address  by  the 
distinguished,  able,  and  charming 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  and  while  I 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect  her 
very  much  since  I  have  been  associated 
with  her  on  the  committee  I  must  dis¬ 
agree  with  her  point  of  view.  The  con¬ 
stituents  of  her  district  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  for  electing  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  to  represent 
them  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much 
about  economy  and  much  about  the  need 
to  cut  the  mutual-security  program  next 
year  in  order  to  economize.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  need  to  eliminate  waste  of 
Government  funds.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  curtail  needless  expenditures 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  in  this  country 
for  a  strong,  sound  economy. 

But  we  must  be  thoughtful,  we  must 
proceed  with  caution  lest  in  our  zeal  to 
strengthen  our  domestic  economy  we 
allow  to  crumble  the  structure  of  a  free 
world  upon  which  rests  not  only  our  eco¬ 
nomic  solidarity  but  possibly  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  nation. 

The  kind  of  economy  we  would  get  by 
further  cutting  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  same  kind  of  economy  that 
leads  a  man  who  lives  in  a  tinder  box  to 
economize  by  not  buying  a  fire  extin¬ 
guisher. 

Who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  we 
already  have  enough  protection  that  we 
can  stop  our  efforts  to  build  fire  extin¬ 
guishers?  There  is  incipient,  fire  in  the 
world.  Can  we  afford  to  stop  paying  the 
premium  on  our  fire  insurance? 

The  mutual  security  program  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  represents  about  one- 
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tenth  of  the .  total  investment  we  are 
making  in  insurance  for  freedom. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  get 
more  for  our  money  spent  in  helping  our 
allies  to  build  up  and  maintain  their 
armed  strength  and  their  economic 
strength  than  we  would  get  if  we  devoted 
the  same  amount  of  money  merely  to  in¬ 
creasing  our  own  military  forces. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  more  qualified  than  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  judge  astutely  the  amount  of 
aid  needed  to  spur  freedom's  march 
around  the  globe. 

It  is  true  that  previous  aid  programs 
have  sometimes  been  wasteful  and  ex¬ 
travagant.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
Congress  has  had  presented  to  it  a 
budget  from  which  all  of  the  water  has 
been  squeezed  in  advance,  a  bill  pared 
to  the  bone,  a  bill  made  up  of  only  the 
essentials  needed  to  insure  security. 

This  bill  has  experienced  four  suc¬ 
cessive  cuts  by  an  economy-minded 
Executive.  It  is  now  34  percent  below 
the  Truman  budget  request,  and  $830 
million,  or  15  percent,  below  the  original 
administration  request. 

At  a  time  when  the  highest  military 
authorities  tell  us  that  Communist  mili¬ 
tary  strength  is  at  its  height  and  still 
growing,  should  our  answer  be  to  cut 
down  on  an  honest  request  for  funds 
to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  free 
world? 

What  w'ould  be  the  effect  of  further 

cuts? 

Our  allies  would  be  discouraged  from 
making  further  efforts  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  at  a  time  when  strong  evidence 
appears  that  the  Soviets  are  losing  their 
iron  grip  on  peoples  bound  to  be  free. 
Our  new,  inspired  policy  of  encouraging 
liberation  for  the  oppressed  is  beginning 
to  show  results.  The  recent  anti-Com- 
munist  riots  in  East  Berlin  are  dramatic 
evidence  that  man’s  will  to  be  free  is 
growing  stronger. 

Without  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world, 
what  enslaved  peoples  would  dare  strike 
out  for  freedom?  We  cannot  build 
strength  from  fear  or  weakness. 

Drastic  cuts  in  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  next  year  would  serve  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
might  even  encourage  the  Communist 
bloc  to  indulge  in  further  aggressive  ad¬ 
ventures.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  this 
chance.  Strength  generates  courage. 
Weakness  leads  to  defeatism. 

As  for  the  half  billion  dollars  the 
President  has  requested  for  technical, 
economic,. and  developmental  purposes, 
we  know  that  progress  generates  hope, 
and  hope  results  in  resolution. 

We  cannot  afford  to  cut  this  program. 
We  cannot  afford  to  slow  down  free¬ 
dom’s  progress,  to  dampen  the  hopes 
and  to  check  the  resolution  of  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations  who  look  to  us  for  their  grub¬ 
stake  to  the  future. 

No;  we  are  not  going  to  buy  friends. 
We  are  not  going  to  buy  freedom.  But 
we  can  help  to  promote  freedom  for  all 
whose  hearts  cry  for  freedom.  This 
policy  of  mutual  security  can  produce 
results.  It  can  work,  and  jt  has  worked 
in  deterring  Communist  aggression  in 
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Europe.  Shall  we  abandon  it  now,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  twilight  days  of  commu¬ 
nism’s  domination? 

We  cannot  have  lasting  peace  in  a 
world  insecure.  If  there  is  a  road  to 
peace— and  I  am  sure  there  is— I  have 
faith  in  President  Eisenhower’s  ability 
to  lead  us  to  it. 

With  a  firm,  sound  foreign  policy  and 
a  realistic  mutual-security  program,  we 
can  travel  that  road  to  peace  in  concert 
with  our  allies. 

Let  us  approve  what  the  President  has 
asked  for.  The  money  will  be  wisely 
used.  Let  us  show  the  world,  both 
friend  and  foe,  that  the  United  States  is 
not  abandoning  its  role  as  the  world’s 
prime  mover  for  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  gentleman  on  his  fine  state¬ 
ment.  He  has  clearly  and  firmly  stated 
the  Eisenhower  administration  policy 
for  United  States  security  and  defense. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MoranoI 
on  a  splendid  statement  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  South  Caro-  , 
lina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  May  I  express  my 
profound  appreciation  of  the  clear 
thinking  of  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  as  expressed  in  his  splendid  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Battle], 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  support  this  leg¬ 
islation,  which  I  do  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tantly.  I  shall  support  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  because  of  the  alternative,  as  I  see 
it,  of  simply  doing  nothing,  or  following 
a  line  which  I  do  not  believe  would  put 
us  in  a  position  to  defend  ourselves 
against  communism  once  it  comes  to  an 
actual  shooting  all-out  war  in  our  direc¬ 
tion.  I  support  it  because  I  think  in  the 
final  analysis,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nash  said,  it  will  cost  the  United 
States  much  more  money  in  the  long  run 
in  the  way  of  our  own  military  defense 
if  we  cut  out  this  foreign-aid  program 
and  that  the  end  results  will  not  be  as 
effective  as  it  will  if  we  go  ahead  and  do 
our  best  to  support  our  allies  and  to  get 
them  to  support  this  joint  effort  of 
defense  against  Communist  aggression. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Chiperfield],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his 
cochairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys],  in  presiding  so  impartially 
and  so  fairly  in  regard  to  the  minority 
on  that  committee.  I  would  like  to  say 
also  that  the  votes  in  the  committee  were 
completely  nonpartisan,  so  far  as  I  could 
tell,  because  in  many  cases  it  seemed  to 


alternate  from  person  to  person  and 
from  side  to  side,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
the  way  it  should  be,  because  such  an 
issue  is  too  great  to  be  a  partisan  affair. 
We  had  long,  hard,  and  sometimes  some¬ 
what  confused  hearings,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  today  in  the  reports 
and  in  these  speeches  and  in  the  piles 
of  statistics  which  we  have  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  best 
that  we  can  do  today  and  tomorrow  is 
to  try  to  present  them  as  fairly  and  as 
clearly  as  we  can  to  you  so  that  you  can 
use  your  own  judgment.  As  I  said,  I 
have  some  misgivings  about  this  pro¬ 
gram,  some  which  have  not  been  con¬ 
tained  in  the  minority  report.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  France  is  weak  and 
that  she  is  without  proper  leadership. 
That  is  certainly  true.  Their  attitude 
on  trading  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was 
repugnant  to  me  when  I  visited  that 
nation  last  year.  There  is  also  the  lack 
of  support  we  have  gotten  in  Korea, 
which  is  a  just  criticism.  The  lack  of 
support  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  is  an.  appalling  thing,  because 
certainly  the  military  effort  in  Korea 
was  voted  by  the  United  Nations,  and  it 
should  have  been  more  of  a  joint  effort. 
I  think  they  could  have  done  much  more 
to  win  the  war  instead  of  taking  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  it  is  more  an  American  war 
than  it  is  theirs. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  Member  on  and  off  the 
floor  today  has  had  projects  cut  out  of 
his  particular  district.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  Gorgas  project  in  Alabama  that  was 
cut  out,  a  proposition  whereby  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  had  invested  money  for 
some  years  back  jointly  with  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Co.,  a  proposition  where  the 
Government  and  private  enterprise  were 
cooperating  completely  together  and 
were  on  the  verge  of  success,  almost  to 
the  point  of  beginning  a  new  enterprise. 
This  is  a  project  that  has  been  joined  by 
representatives  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  taking  old 
coal  mines  that  have  been  abandoned, 
burn  them  for  years,  and  capture  the 
smoke  and  residue  that  comes  from  those 
mines  to  make  all  kinds  of  worthwhile 
products.  Projects  that  all  of  us  have 
held  dear  to  our  hearts  have  been  cut 
out,  and  I  am  certainly  aware  of  that. 

I  am  aware  also  that  our  allies  in  many 
cases  take  an  opposite  view  to  the  one 
which  I  take  in  that  they  want  to  recog¬ 
nize  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations, 
which  I  would  never  do.  Far  be  it  from 
me  ever  to  legalize  the  rape  of  China. 

The  problem  of  trade  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  a  project  I  have  worked  on  for 
quite  some  time.  I  am  unhappy  to  re¬ 
port  that  we  have  not  made  more  prog¬ 
ress  in  stopping  the  shipment  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  which  builds  up  the  Com¬ 
munist  war  machines,  not  only  in  China 
and  Russia,  but  in  other  Iron-Curtain 
countries.  We  are  still  facing  a  situation 
where  our  allies  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  are  leasing  ships  to  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  with  some  restrictions, 
yes,  but  once  they  get  upon  the  high  seas 
they  can  go  just  about  anywhere  they 
please  and  haul  about  any  type  of  cargo 
they  wish. 


We  are  facing  a  situation,  which  I 
have  been  promised  would  be  corrected 
for  at  least  a  year  in  the  free  ports  of 
continental  Europe.  Many  of  the  free 
ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe  make 
no  effort  to  stop  strategic  shipments 
coming  from  any  nation  in  the  world 
legally  or  illegally  through  their  ports 
for  further  shipment  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  They  have  made  and  will  make 
no  effort  to  stop  those  shipments.  They 
have  indicated  that  they  will  agree  to  set 
up  an  inspection  system  and  establish  the 
same  embargo  regulations  which  apply 
to  all  other  shipments,  but  so  far  it  is 
just  promises  in  the  international  coor¬ 
dinating  committee  of  Europe  and  else¬ 
where. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  to  the 
House  at  this  time  the  problem  of  prior 
commitments,  commitments  that  were 
made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Battle 
Act,  which  embargoes  shipments  of  stra¬ 
tegic  goods  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  United  States  has  made  exceptions 
to  the  shipment  of  $2,500,000  worth  of 
strategic  goods  from  our  allies  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  There  is  over  three 
times  that  much  pending.  We  have  set 
a  precedent  of  making  exceptions  to  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  and  now  it  will  be  most 
difficult  to  get  out  of  that  pattern  be¬ 
cause  various  other  countries  will  be 
coming  along  and  saying,  “Here  we  had 
prior  commitments  and  contracts  made 
before  the  passage  of  your  embargo  leg¬ 
islation  and  we  must  follow  through." 
We  well  remember  the  Danish  tanker 
that  was  sent  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
not  too  long  ago,  and  the  tragic  fact,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  Denmark  has  an¬ 
other  tanker  in  the  making.  We  have 
no  assurance  whatsoever  that  this  sec¬ 
ond  tanker  will  not  be  sent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  because  it  is  part  of  a  prior 
contract.  I  was  particularly  disturbed 
during  a  trip  I  had  last  year  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  neutral  countries  like 
Switzerland  and  Sweden,  great  democ¬ 
racies,  strong  financially  and  strong  mil¬ 
itarily,  who  are  more  or  less  taking  a  free 
ride  and  will  not  participate  aggressively 
in  NATO  and  who  will  not  participate 
aggressively  in  this  international  coor¬ 
dinating  committee  in  Europe,  which  is 
designed  to  stop  strategic  trade  from 
going  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They 
will  not  participate  actively  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe  unless  the  enemy  chooses 
to  come  over  the  mountainous  terrain  of 
their  own  particular  countries. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
statement  this  morning  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  al¬ 
though  I  disagree  with  his  conclusions  to 
some  extent.  I  think  it  is  long  past  due 
that  Europe  lay  it  on  the  line,  so  to 
speak,  and  that  we  no  longer  have  to 
rely  on  promises  because  we  have  been 
blessed  with  much  more  time  than  I 
thought  we  would  have  been  blessed  with 
a  few  years  ago.  That  is  the  reason  I 
support  the  Richards  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not 
visualize  this  as  a  club  to  hold  over  their 
heads,  but  I  do  know  we  cannot  continue 
to  give  aid  and  assistance  and  help  for¬ 
ever  without  getting  more  results. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  has  been  expressed  here  recently 
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about  this  program  having  to  be 
stretched  out  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  I  have  disagreed  with  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries  in  this  respect  because  they 
have  more  or  less  seemed  to  think  that 
they  have  10,  or  15,  or  20  years  to  get 
prepared.  I  think  we  should  go  ahead 
with  this  program  and  get  prepared  at 
home  and  abroad  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  hope  the  other  body  will  adopt  the 
Richards’  amendment  to  give  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  establishment  of  this  Eu¬ 
ropean  defense  community  immediately 
and  set  up  their  defense  so  that  all  can 
be  more  secure  against  the  aggression 
of  Russia. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  must  not  feel  that  a  truce 
in  Korea  will  end  the  danger  of  World 
War  III.  Certainly  we  have  not  accom¬ 
plished  enough  but,  as  Dr.  Judd  said,  our 
allies  are  still  free  and  I  am  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  without  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  the  so-called  Truman 
doctrine,  France  would  have  gone  down, 
Italy  would  have  gone  down,  and  Greece 
possibly  would  have  been  overrun.  I 
feel  certain  we  would  have  already  been 
engaged  in  World  War  III  without  these 
programs.  Any  investment  that  can  save 
American  blood  or  has  a  chance  of  sav¬ 
ing  American  blood  is  worthwhile.  I 
feel,  in  the  long  run,  we  will  have  some 
allies  by  our  side.  Certainly  Turkey  will 
fight.  Great  Britain  is  our  strongest 
ally,  and  if  we  cannot  persuade  Eng¬ 
land  to  go  along  with  us  and  work  with 
us  then  we  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Our 
position  of  leadership  would  not  measure 
up  to  the  great  heights  we  can  attain. 
There  is  no  other  alternative  as  far  as 
I  can  see  except  doing  nothing.  I 
strongly  support  our  military  defense 
within,  and  I  believe  this  program  will 
also  help  to  support  the  defense  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  which  we  are  all  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  boys. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  this  very  important  legislation 
this  afternoon,  I  speak  as  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  report  setting  forth  cer¬ 
tain  minority  views.  It  has  previously 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  those  of  us  who  signed  that 
report  certainly  have  a  great  interest  in 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  presented  to  us 
accomplishes  those  ends. 

Specifically,  this  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
fails  as  to  amounts,  areas,  and,  in  some 
cases,  allocations.  This  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Cofnmittee  more 
specifically  tomorrow  when  amendments 
are  offered. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  Nation  to¬ 
day  proposes  to  go  it  alone.  We  believe 
that  we  must  have  friends,  but  those 
friends  likewise  must  contribute  their 
share  toward  assuring  the  mutuality  of 
the  program.  Beyond  that  we  have  the 
matter  of  our  own  economic  stability  in 
which  we  are  interested. 

I  should  like  to  recall  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  what  was  said  by  the  Secre¬ 


tary  of  State  in  that  connection.  He 
said: 

The  American  economy  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  strength  of  the  free  world.  But  our 
resources  are  not  unlimited  and  we  dare  not 
endanger  our  fundamental  economic  stabil¬ 
ity.  *  *  *  If  economic  stability  goes  down 
the  drain,  everything  else  goes  down  the 
drain. 

With  that  statement  I  think  we  can 
all  find  ourselves  in  agreement. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to 
the  uncertainty  and  chaos  which  exist 
in  the  world  today.  It  would  be  redun¬ 
dant  at  this  hour  to  point  out  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  exists  in  France  and  Italy  and 
Indochina  and  Korea  and  Germany. 
We  all  know  that  conditions  in  those 
nations  and  elsewhere  are  most  uncer¬ 
tain  and  chaotic. 

I  should  like  to  make  further  reference 
to  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
I  think  it  is  very  sound  and  one  which 
should  have  the  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  He 
has  proposed  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
uncertainty  which  exists,  we  stand  back 
and  take  a  long  and  deliberate  view  of 
the  world  conditions  and  then,  based 
upon  that  view,  try  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
decision.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  rein¬ 
forced  in  that  position  when  we  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  enough  unexpended 
funds  on  hand  in  these  programs  to  do 
more  than  to  carry  the  program  forward 
through  the  coming  year.  In  other 
words,  the  argument  that  our  pipelines 
need  to  be  kept  filled  does  not  seem  to 
apply  here,  because  the  funds  are  avail¬ 
able;  and  if  we  simply  see  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  is  there  for  their  continued 
expenditure,  the  money  can  be  spent, 
pipelines  can  be  filled,  and  we  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  more  closely  and 
in  more  leisure  at  this  great  problem. 

I  think  some  of  those  who  fear  that 
we  should  not  make  any  cuts  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  likewise  fail  to  take  into  account 
that  funds  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  specifically  including,  of  course, 
our  own  great  Nation,  will  without  doubt 
be  included  in  the  bill  for  appropriations 
for  our  own  armed  services.  Certainly 
those  who  are  considering  or  will  con¬ 
sider  that  bill  will  have  in  mind  the  needs 
of  ourselves  and  the  free  world. 

Finally,  it  can  be  said  with  justifica¬ 
tion  that  the  budgets  of  the  free  world 
need  bolstering.  Of  course  they  need 
bolstering;  so  does  our  budget  need  bol¬ 
stering.  We  must  give  great  thought 
and  attention  to  that. 

And  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  as  others  have  before  me  today,  that 
in  previous  appropriation  bills  that  have 
come  before  this  body  we  have  taken  out 
funds  for  hospitals  and  schools  and  proj  - 
ects  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  Nation.  I 
believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  constituents  to  look  most 
closely  into  any  effort  which  is  based 
upon  giving  away  funds  to  other  nations 
when  we  deny  them  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McVey]. 


Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  appropriation  which,  in  more 
understandable  terms  to  the  public, 
means  our  foreign  aid  spending  program. 
The  amount  of  aid  extended  to  foreign 
countries,  since  the  inception  of  the 
lend-lease  program  13  years  ago,  has 
reached  staggering  proportions.  The 
total  is  much  larger  than  many  of  our 
people  realize. 

The  foreign-aid  program  began  with 
the  lend-lease  shipments  on  July  1,  1940. 
In  the  postwar  years,  one  appropriation 
after  another  has  followed  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  United  States  disbursed 
gross  foreign  aid  to  the  value  of  $84,795,- 
000,000  between  July  1,  1940,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1951.  During  the  war  years, 
$49  billion,  in  round  numbers,  was  ex¬ 
pended  and,  between  the  close  of  the  war 
and  December  31,  1951,  another  $35 
billion  in  aid  was  passed  out  to  foreign 
lands. 

The  totals  of  foreign  aid  made  avail¬ 
able  include  not  only  gross  foreign  aid 
utilized  as  of  January  1,  1952,  but,  in 
addition,  unutilized  aid  which,  as  of  the 
same  date,  amounted  to  $16,105,000,000. 
If  to  the  above  sum  is  added  the  total  of 
unobligated  funds,  the  aid  available  to 
foreign  nations  for  the  period,  July  1, 
1940,  to  July  1,  1952,  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $104  billion.  This  total  includes 
the  United  States  commitments  of 
$2,750,000,000  to  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  $635,000,000  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank.  To  the  above  amounts, 
should  be  added  $6  billion  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1953. 

The  extension  of  these  huge  sums  in 
foreign  aid  during  World  War  II  is 
readily  understandable.  We  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  all-out  war,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  win  it  at  any  cost.  But,  let 
us  look  at  the  aid  extended  since  the 


close  of  that  war: 

[In  billions] 

Grants  utilized _ $25,  755 

Credits  _  11,072 


Total _ ., _  36,  827 

Less  renegotiated  lend-lease  grants.  1,  256 


Net _  35,  571 

Plus  utilized  aid  as  of  Dec.  31,  1951 _  16,  105 

Plus  International  Monetary  Fund _  2,  750 

Plus  International  Bank _  633 


Total _  55,  061 


It  is  difficult  for  the  average  individual 
to  understand  the  impact  on  our  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  expenditures  of  such  huge 
sums.  If  one  undertakes  to  spread  this 
cost  over  the  householders  of  the  Nation, 
it  will  be  found  that  for  every  family  of 
four  this  program  has  cost  or  will  cost 
$3,328. 

Does  the  average  family  really  play  an 
important  part  in  the  financing  of  our 
foreign-aid  program?  It  certainly  does. 
The  working  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
the  corporation,  carry  this  burdensome 
tax  load.  Much  of  it  is  collected  from 
hidden  taxes.  Taxes  upon  about  every 
purchase  made:  theater  tickets,  trans¬ 
portation,  purses,  jewelry,  alarm  clocks, 
hand  lotions,  and  many  other  articles 
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carry  excessive  taxes.  Telephone  com¬ 
panies  have  calculated  that  taxes  on 
each  telephone  installed  in  the  home 
amount  to  more  than  $3  per  telephone 
per  month.  Yes;  we  meet  these  taxes  at 
every  turn,  and  it  is  time  the  woiking 
men  and  women  become  conscious  of  the 
inroads  of  taxes  upon  their  earnings. 

There  is  another  phase  of  these  ex¬ 
penditures  about  which  the  public  is 
poorly  informed.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  our  foreign-aid  program  as  an 
effort  to  assist  the  free  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  rehabilitate  and  arm  themselves 
against  the  forces  of  aggression.  When 
the  average  layman  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  our  money  and  resources  are 
used  to  finance  nations  in  just  about  ev¬ 
ery  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  information 
comes  as  a  shock.  It  is  believed  that  our 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  where 
their  money  goes,  and,  with  this  in  mind, 
I  have  set  up  the  following  table  which 
contains  information  gathered  from  au¬ 
thoritative  sources: 

Foreign  grants  by  country 

WAR  AND  POSTWAR  PERIOD  (JULY  1,  1940- 
DEC.  31,  1952) 


Total . . . $78,  374,  501,  000 


American  Republics -  713,  631,  000 


Argentina _  1,437,000 

Bolivia _ -  10,  765,  000 

Brazil _  373,  421,  000 

Chile _  30,  711,  000 

Colombia _ -  12,  961,  000 

Costa  Rica _  5,  860,  000 

Cuba _  7,  304,  000 

Dominican  Republic _  2,  688,  000 

Ecuador _  15,  746,  000 

El  Salvador—. .  3,705,000 

Guatemala _  7,  744,  000 

Haiti _ _ 6,  664,  000 

Honduras _ -  4,  862,  000 

Mexico _ _ 143,  631,  000 

Nicaragua _ 3,  335,  000 

Panama _  3,  010,  000 

Paraguay _  8,  215,  000 

Peru _  28,  743,  000 

Uruguay _  9,  049,  000 

Venezuela _  8,  727,  000 

Unspecified _  25,  053,  000 


Afghanistan _  304,  000 

Albania _  20,  444,  000 

Austria _  989,  595,  000 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  638,  486,  000 


British  Commonwealth _  33,  693,  924,  000 


United  Kingdom _  31,808,879,000 

Australia _  909,  288,  000 

Bermuda _  1,  000 

British  East  Africa _  301,  000 

Ceylon _  46,  000 

Federation  of  Malaya _  10,  000 

Hong  Kong -  368,  000 

India -  628,  429,  000 

Jamaica _ 3,  000 

New  Zealand _  251,  732,  000 

Nigeria..,) _  1,000 

Pakistan _  1,  493,  000 

Southern  Rhodesia _  '  1,  000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _  3,  000 

Union  of  South  Africa—  93,  370,  000 


Burma -  11,  521,  000 

China-Taiwan  (Formosa)  2,  969,  979,  000 

Czechoslovakia _  191,928,000 

Denmark _  237, 143,  000 

Egypt . . . .  2,  543,  000 


Ethiopia-Eritrea _  3, 176,  000 


Ethiopia . . .  3,  161,  000 

Eritrea _ _  15,  000 


Foreign  grants  by  country — Continued 


Finland - -  $3,  493,  000 


French  Union _  5,  745,  013,  000 


France _  5,  691,  567,  000 

Algeria _ _  16,  052,  000 

French  Equatorial  Africa.  118,  000 

French  Morocco _  68,  000 

Indochina _  37,  208,  000 


Germany _  3,  571,  437, 000 

Greece _  1,551,001,000 

Hungary _  2,  359,  000 

Iceland _ — .  22,  237,  000 

Iran _  24,  458,  000 

Iraq _  509,  000 

Ireland _  18,  641,  000 

Israel _  98,113,000 

Italy. _ _  2,  519,  372,  000 


Japan  and  possessions _  2,  077,  827,  000 

- e 

Japan _  1,  937,  555,  000 

Ryukyu  Island _ _  140, 186,  000 

Miscellaneous  Islands _  86,  000 


Jordan _  1,  917,  000 

Korea _  691,664,000 

Lebanco _ 1,  653,  000 

Liberia _  2,  053,  000 

Libya _  1,  826,  000 

Nepal _ ; _  v  215,  000 


Netherlands  Union _  1,  068,  208,  000 


Netherlands _  968,  606,  000 

Indonesia _  99,  602,  000 

Norway _  243,  744,  000 

Philippines _ 745,  277,  000 

Poland _  387,  203,  000 


Portugal  and  possessions _  11,  470,  000 


Portugal _  11,  469,  000 

Cape  Verde  Islands _  1,  000 


Saudi  Arabia _  7,  458,  000 

Spain _ 1,  759,  000 

Sweden _ _ _  88, 128,  000 

Switzerland _  1,  803,  000 

Syria _  88,  000 

Thailand _ 10,  235,  000 

Trieste . 45,  886,  000 

Turkey _  360,  681,  000 

U.  S.  S.  R.  (Russia) _  11,241,611,000 

Yugoslavia _  504,  446,  000 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Islands: 

Caroline  Islands _  815,  000 

Mariana  Islands _ _  5, 109  ,000 

Marshall  Islands _  447,  000 

International  organiza¬ 

tions  : 

European  Payments 

Union _  238,  084,  000 

Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Refugees _  5,  668,  000 

International  Refugee  Or¬ 
ganization _  237,  116,  000 

Organization  of  American 

States _  1,  518,  000 

Provisional  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for 
Movement  of  Migrants 

from  Europe _  8,  950,  000 

United  Nations _  103,  458,  000 

United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund _  87,  417,  000 

UNRRA.. . 324,  725,  000 

Unspecified  areas: 

Europe _  4,  512,  136,  000 

British  Zone _  221,  981,  000 

United  States  Zone _ _  259,  614,  000 

Balkans _ _  90, 003,  000 

Other . . .  3,  940,  537,  000 

Other .  2,  324,  598,  000 


The  bill  before  us  today  calls  for  an 
additional  appropriation  for  foreign-aid 
spending  amounting  to  $4,998,732,500. 


The  Joint  Committee  Report  on  Re¬ 
duction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expend¬ 
itures  reveals  that  unexpended  balances 
in  the  foreign-aid  spending  account,  as 
of  March  31,  1953,  according  to  Mutual 
Security  records,  amounted  to  $11.9  bil¬ 
lions,  and  that  of  this  amount  $4.2  bil¬ 


lions  was  unobligated. 

No  one  would  challenge  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  motives  behind  our  efforts  to 
assist  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
attempts  to  recover  from  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  World  War  II.  There  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  fact  that  the  aid  extended  has 
been  very  helpful  to  other  countries,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  should  call 
a  halt  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  hour  has 


arrived. 

Much  of  the  industrial  potential  of 
Europe  was  damaged  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  but  the  index  of  production  in  those 
countries  is  far  ahead  of  prewar — the 
average  is  better  than  150  percent  of 
prewar  production.  Many  of  them  have 
been  able  to  balance  their  budgets,  and 
some  have  actually  reduced  taxes.  It 
seems  unfair  that  our  own  country 
should  continue  with  unbalanced  budgets 
and  a  high  level  of  taxes  in  order  to  help 
nations  all  over  the  world,  some  of  which 
took  no  part  in  World  War  II  and  are 
not  likely  to  assist  in  any  future  wars  in 
which  we  may  be^compelled  to  engage. 

Earlier  in  this  statement,  I  included 
a  table  showing  our  grants-in-aid  to  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  following  examples : 


Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Ecuador _ 

Mexico _ 

Peru _ 

India _ . _ 

China _ ^ _ 

Czechoslovakia 

Algeria _ 

Indochina _ 

Iceland _ 

Iran _ 

Ireland _ 

Indonesia _ 

Sweden _ 

Yugoslavia _ 


$373,  421,  000 
30,  711,000 

15,  746,  000 
143,  000,  00O 

28,  000,  000 
628,  000,  000 
2,  969,  979,  000 
191,  928,  000 

16,  052,  000 
37,  208,  000 
22,  237,  000 
24,  458,  000 
18,641,000 
99,  602,  000 
88,  128,  000 

504,  446,  000 


The  above  grants  represent  the  hard 
earned  dollars  of  the  American  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our  leaders 
in  Government  have  been  very  gullible 
in  their  dealings  with  other  nations. 
We  have  piled  upon  our  people  a  tax 
load  about  equal  to  the  tax  load  of  the 
combined  nations  of  the  free  world,  and 
a  Federal  debt  almost  twice  as  great  as 
all  other  nations  of  the  free  world  com¬ 
bined. 

The  proposal  to  spend  another 
$4,998,732,500  in  foreign  aid,  as  proposed 
in  this  bill,  stands  between  us  and  bal¬ 
anced  budget  and  a  reduction  of  taxes. 
Since  the  record  shows  that  we  had,  as 
of  March  31,  1953,  the  amount  of  $11.9 
billion  unexpended  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  account,  it  seems  to  me  a  further 
appropriation  at  this  time  is  unjustified, 
and  I  shall,  in  all  fairness  to  the  home 
front,  have  to  vote  against  the  expendi¬ 
tures  set  up  in  this  bill. 

For  many  years,  our  Government  has 
indulged  in  an  unsound  fiscal  policy. 
During  that  time,  we  have  piled  up  a 
Federal  debt  of  approximately  $270  bil¬ 
lion — the  greatest  debt  load  any  nation 
has  been  called  upon  to  bear  since  the 
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dawn  of  history.  We  have  seen  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  our  dollar  decline  to  a 
little  more  than  50  percent  of  its  prewar 
value.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  measured 
by  consumer  prices 


August  1939 _  101.  4 

June  1946 _ 75.  0 

June  1950 _  58.  8 

January  1951 _  55. 1 

June  1951 _  54.  0 

December  1951 _  52.  9 

June  1952 _  52.  7 

December  1952. _  52.  4 


Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  this 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  upon  the  lives  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  American  people? 

The  value  of  life-insurance  policies, 
time  deposits,  E,  P,  and  G  savings  bonds 
has  just  about  been  cut  in  half — this 
loss  amounts  to  60  times  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  through  the  closing  of  the  banks 
in  the  early  thirties.  It  reaches  a  total 
of  $1,901,000,000.  The  misery  caused 
to  old-age  pensioners  and  those  who 
with  thrift  had  saved  something  for 
their  declining  years  is  sad  to  relate. 

Now,  do  we  propose  to  go  on  with  this 
same  program  and  continue  with  un¬ 
balanced  budgets?  It  seems  to  me  the 
issue  is  clear.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  one  vital  problem.  The  issue  today 
is  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  adopt  a  policy  consistent  with 
its  resources  and  its  taxing  power. 

Our  troops  today  are  stationed  in  49 
separate  countries  of  the  world.  They 
may  be  called  upon  to  defend  any  one  of 
them.  The  United  States  is  spending 
more  to  defend  Europe  than  all  the  free 
countries  combined.  Western  Europe  is 
apparently  unworried  about  the  threat 
of  communism  and  is  happy  to  let  the 
United  States  pay  the  bill. 

If  our  Government  is  to  continue  to 
mix  in  quarrels  all  over  the  world,  do 
SO  percent  of  the  fighting,  and  pay  for 
just  about  all  of  the  cost — there  is  little 
hope  for  balanced  budgets  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  taxes.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
here  presented,  it  seems  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  efforts  to  make  our  Nation 
secure,  we  must  make  certain  that  we 
keep  our  economy  strong  and  our  cur¬ 
rency  sound.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  foreign  aid  spending  bill  stands  to¬ 
day  between  us  and  a  balanced  budget, 
and  a  reduction  in  taxes.  Let  us  think 
of  the  homefront  for  a  while  and  take 
a  vacation  from  foreign  aid  grants.  We 
may  be  surprised  how  well  other  nations 
can  get  along  without  us. 

I  am  continually  amazed  at  the  fear 
expressed  in  this  country  about  a  Rus¬ 
sian  attack  on  our  mainland.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  are  not  alarmed  about 
any  danger  to  them.  We  have  been 
reading  in  the  papers  recently  about  riots 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  riots  should  Russia  attempt 
to  invade  the  Western  Powers,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  would  be  fully  occupied  at  home. 
Russia  understands  these  situations,  and, 


in  my  opinion,  has  no  intention  of  start¬ 
ing  a  war  of  aggression. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
begin  to  think  of  safeguarding  our  econ¬ 
omy  in  this  country  in  order  that  we  may 
be  strong  economically  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tarily. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  vote  for  a  single  dol¬ 
lar  of  foreign  aid  spending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers!. 

-Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this 
foreign  affairs  bill,  the  security  bill. 
Had  I  not  taken  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs  in 
the  80th  Congress,  by  seniority  rule  I 
would  now  be  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee;  instead  I  took  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
that  great  committee  which  deals  with 
past  and  future  security  of  the  men 
who  have  made  this  country  as  secure’as 
it  has  been  all  these  years. 

I  have,  as  I  told  the  House  yesterday 
and  today  I  would,  set  the  wheels  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs  to  hold  hearings  on  the  controver¬ 
sial  issues  recently  raised  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  bill  for  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration.  I  have  sent  letters  and  talked 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees 
on  these  issues.  Much  of  the  debate  on 
that  bill  centered  around  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  which  had  been  written  into  the 
bill  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans’  Affairs  strenuously  opposed 
these  legislative  provisions  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  usurpation  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kearney]  has  announced  that  on  July 
8th  he  will  hold  hearings  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hospitalization  of  veterans. 
Other  subcommittee  chairmen  have  said 
they  would  hold  hearings  on  other  sub¬ 
jects.  So  those  who  are  worried  about 
their  actions  on  the  floor  today  will  have 
a  chance  to  analyze  and  vote  upon 
what  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs 
proposes. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

House  op  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1953. 
Hon.  William  L.  Springer, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know,  the  appro¬ 
priations  bill,  H.  R.  5690,  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  reduces  the  payment  to  schools 
for  making  certain  reports  under  Public  Law 
550  of  the  82d  Congress  from  $1.50  to  $1. 

There  is  no  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  your  subcommittee  would 
immediately  schedule  hearings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  soon  as  your  hearings  planned  for 
the  week  of  June  22  are  completed.  I  hope 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  give  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties  an  opportunity  to  testify  so 
that  a  proper  amount  for  this  report  may  be 
determined  and  appropriate  legislation,  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 

Chairman. 


House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1953. 
Hon.  William  H.  Ayres, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  view  of  the  action  of 
the  House  in  voting  to  discontinue  the  so- 
called  4-percent  gratuities  on  guaranteed 
housing  loans,  and  in  view  of  the  committals 
made  during  the  debate,  I  request  that  your 
subcommittee  give  consideration  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  practicable  date  to  the  Frelinghuysen 
bill,  H.  R.  5777,  which  would,  in  effect,  make 
permanent  the  limitation  placed  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill,  H.  R.  5690. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  show  the 
House  that  we  will  keep  faith  by  taking 
prompt  action  on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 

Chairman. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1953. 
Hon.  Bernard  W.  (Pat)  Kearney, 

Member  of  Congress , 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know,  the  House, 
on  today,  voted  to  strike  from  the  appropri¬ 
ations  bill,  H.  R.  5690,  the  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  which  would  have  amended  the  basic 
law  governing  hospitalization  of  veterans. 

There  is  legislation  pending  before  your 
subcommittee  which  would  amend  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  there  is  also  legislation  pending 
on  out-patient  dental  care. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  entire  subject 
should  be  promptly  considered  by  your  sub¬ 
committee  in  order  that  we  may  write  the 
sort  of  legislation  which  is  required.  I  hope 
that  you  will  take  action  to  see  that  all 
interested  parties  are  given  full  opportunity 
to  testify  and  that  the  proper  sort  of 
legislation  is  recommended  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  at  an  early  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Protjty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  prob¬ 
ably  no  legislative  proposal  which  has 
been  or  will  come  before  this  session  of 
the  Congress  will  be  given  such  whole¬ 
hearted  support  by  President  Eisenhower 
as  the  bill  presently  under  consideration. 
As  evidence  of  the  importance  which  the 
President  attaches  to  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  let  me  quote  from  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  May  5;  “Unequivocably  I  can 
state  that  this  amount  of  money  judi¬ 
ciously  spent  abroad  will  add  much  more 
to  our  Nation’s  ultimate  security  than  an 
even  greater  amount  spent  merely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  our  own  military  forces 
in  being.  Were  the  United  States  to  fail 
to  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  free 
world  would  become  disunited  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  great  peril  when  peace  and  war 
hang  precariously  in  balance.  This  is 
the  best  way  to  defend  successfully  our¬ 
selves  and  the  cause  of  freedom.” 

Few  will  deny  that  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
background  of  knowledge  and  experience 
places  him  in  a  position  to  appraise  the 
efficacy  of  the  mutual  security  program 
with  highest  objectivity.  As  a  great  sol¬ 
dier,  and  as  one  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  political  and  economic  problems 
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of  our  NATO  allies,  he  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  most  people  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  overall  program. 

The  President  is  an  intensely  practi¬ 
cal-minded  man.  So  are  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  These  gentlemen  and  others 
dedicated  to  maximum  economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  state  without  reservation  that 
any  substantial  deviation  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations  of  funds  to  be 
authority  for  mutual  security  will  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  national  interest.  I  think 
the  views  expressed  by  these  men  are 
worthy  of  our  very  serious  consideration. 

When  you  start  cutting  the  security  or 
taking  a  chance  with  the  security  of  your 
country,  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
from  just  cutting  off  services  or  something 
of  that  kind.  But  if  you  cut  the  security 
funds  of  your  country  to  the  point  where 
you  have  jeopardized  the  safety  of  America 
you  have  done  something  that  is  irreparably 
damaged.  No  one  is  more  economy  minded 
than  I  am.  I  just  do  not  want  economy  at 
the  expense  of  security. 

I  have  just  quoted  from  the  statement 
made  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey.  Certainly  none  will  suggest 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  is  of  the  starry-eyed 
visionary  type  of  individual.  He  is  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  conservative  and 
completely  realistic  in  his  thinking.  He 
believes  that  national  security  must  take 
precedence  over  all  other  considerations. 
Can  any  reasonable  person  take  issue 
with  that  philosophy? 

At  this  point  may  I  say  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  voting  on  this  bill  will 
provide  the  first  major  test  of  the  degree 
of  unity  which  exists  among  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  House. 

Last  November  the  American  people 
gave  Mr.  Eisenhower  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence.  They  believed  in  him 
then;  they  believe  in  him  now.  If  there 
are  many  within  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  who  find  it  impossible  to  sup¬ 
port  the  programs  of  the  first  Republi¬ 
can  President  in  more  than  20  years, 
particularly  in  matters  involving  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense,  I  fear  that 
we  shall  soon  experience  unfortunate 
political  repercussions. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  ad¬ 
miration  for  anyone  who  votes  according 
to  his  convictions.  I  try  to  do  that  my¬ 
self.  But  unless  Republicans  can  get 
pretty  solidly  behind  the  President  on 
questions  of  major  importance  he  can¬ 
not  give  the  Nation  the  leadership  so 
desperately  needed  in  these  perilous 
times — and  it  will  not  take  the  American 
people  very  long  to  recognize  that  fact. 
If  we  fail  to  respond  to  the  President’s 
leadership,  our  party  will  soon  become 
like  a  rudderless  ship,  drifting  hither  and 
yon,  and  destined  to  crack  up  on  the 
shoals  of  political  impotence. 

Before  we  become  too  much  engaged 
in  a  discussion  of  the  specifics  in  this 
bill  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
mutual-security  program. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  military  aspects  of  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  are  kept  in  an 
area  of  top  secrecy.  Then,  too,  the 
facets  of  the  program  Involving  political 


and  economic  considerations  are  so 
widespread  and  diverse  in  character  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  them  in  all 
their  ramifications.  I  am  sure  that  there 
would  be  relatively  little  opposition  to 
the  program  on  the  whole  if  this  infor¬ 
mation  were  more  readily  available. 

When  the  people  of  Vermont  elected 
me  as  their  lone  Representative  in  the 
House  I  do  not  think  I  acquired  any  pre¬ 
rogative  to  determine  what  charities 
they  should  contribute  to.  That  is  a 
matter  for  individual  preference  and 
decision. 

If  I  believed,  as  some  do,  that  we  are 
now  discussing  a  huge  give-away  meas¬ 
ure  to  be  financed  by  the  already  over¬ 
burdened  American  taxpayers,  I  would 
oppose  it  as  vehemently  as  I  could.  But 
I  do  not  believe  it  falls  within  that  cate¬ 
gory.  For  on  the  basis  of  information 
I  have  received,  together  with  some  of 
the  tangible  results  of  the  program  which 
I  have  witnessed  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where,  I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  contributes  materially  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  Whether  or 
not  mutual-security  program  adds  to  our 
own  national  defense  must  be  the  sole 
criterion  in  our  effort  to  reach  a  sound 
decision. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  mutual-security 
program  must,  I  think,  be  made  within 
the  concept  that  the  world  in  which  we 
live  is  vastly  different  from  the  one  in 
which  most  of  us  were  born,  and  that 
the  gap  separating  us  from  the  past  is 
growing  wider  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate. 

Modern  science  has  caused  time  and 
distance  to  become  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  our  thinking ;  it  has  also  created 
weapons  so  frightful  in  destructive  power 
as  to  defy  the  imagination.  Formerly 
distant  areas  of  the  world  are  now  closer 
to  each  other  than  were  the  various 
political  subdivisions  in  our  districts  not 
so  long  ago.  Events  which  occur  beyond 
our  borders  have  become  matters  of 
urgent  concern  for  us. 

The  mutual-security  program  is  the 
outgrowth  of  these  rapidly  changing 
world  relationships. 

It  rests  on  three  primary  principles ; 

First.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  is  inseparable  from  the  security 
of  the  free  world,  within  which,  as  the 
strongest  and  most  highly  industrialized 
member,  this  Nation  is  called  upon  to 
assume  leadership. 

Second.  The  defense  of  the  free  world 
against  totalitarian  aggression  requires 
not  only  adequate  armed  forces  and 
weapons  and  the  capacity  to  produce 
material  for  armed  forces  but  also  base 
economic  strength  sufficient  to  support 
the  defense  program. 

Third.  Security  for  the  free  world  can 
be  achieved  only  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  assistance  of  its 
members. 

There  are  those  who  disagree  with 
such  reasoning;  who  seem  to  feel  that 
we  can  withdraw  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  develop  some  sort  of  protective 
shield  which  will  negate  the  attack  of 
any  potential  enemy  and  enable  us  to 
enjoy  peace  and  plenty.  Certainly  all 
of  us  wish  such  a  dream  might  become 
a  reality,  but  I  know  of  no  competent 
military  authorities  who  think  this  is 


possible.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  agree 
that  such  a  hope  is  completely  unrealistic 
and  the  product  of  the  most  fallacious 
of  fallacious  reasoning. 

They  insist  that  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  has  become  a  global  prob¬ 
lem  and  that  we  need  our  allies  almost 
as  much  as  they  need  us. 

Percentagewise  the  amount  we  have 
been  spending  for  mutual  security  in 
comparison  with  our  own  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  is  small.  Byt  this  does  make 
available  to  us  manpower  resources 
much  greater  than  our  own.  It  gives  us 
access  to  many  of  the  strategic  materials 
essential  to  our  defense  program  as  well 
as  to  our  civilian  economy.  It  provides 
us  with  strategic  airbases  within  easy 
range  of  Soviet  and  satellite  industrial 
centers  if  war  should  come  and,  in  the 
case  of  Western  Europe,  it  makes  avail¬ 
able  the  facilities  of  an  industrial  com¬ 
plex  second  only  to  our  own.  Let  us  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  even  if  we  sometimes 
feel  that  our  European  Allies  are  not  do¬ 
ing  as  much  to  help  themselves  as  they 
could  that  they  will  spend  during  fiscal 
1954  the  equivalent  of  $15  billion  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes,  and  that  in  terms  of 
gi’oss  national  product  they  are  making 
nearly  as  great  a  contribution  to  the 
common  effort  as  we  are. 

Should  these  advantages  be  lost  to  us 
as  the  result  of  an  invasion  of  Western 
Europe,  we  would  have  no  alternative 
other  than  to  retire  within  our  own  bor¬ 
ders  and  devote  all  our  energies  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  a  national  defense  program 
which  would  make  the  present  one  seem 
picayune  in  comparison. 

Badly  as  some  of  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  administered  in  the 
past,  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  kept 
the  free  world  free.  If  that  is  still  our 
objective,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  think 
in  terms  of  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest,  I  do  not  believe  that  ^ny  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  in  the  authorizations 
provided  for  in  this  bill  can  be  justified. 
It  is  already  $2.6  billion  below  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  Truman  budget,  and 
I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  safely  go. 

We  are  faced  with  problems  without 
parallel  in  history,  and  we  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  We 
have  a  rich  heritage  of  liberty.  Only 
those  who  deserve  freedom  can  retain  it. 
That  is  our  responsibility  now.  May  we 
be  equal  to  it  for  the  sake  of  our  children 
and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  a  fine  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  during  my  long  years  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  now  rise  to  support  fully  a 
foreign-policy  measure  designed  to 
strengthen  the  best  interests  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States.  The  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  of  H.  R.  5710  carries 
forward  the  idea  that  the  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  world  involves  tremendous 
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burdens  not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  for  all  those  who  cherish  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  United  States,  because  of 
its  position  of  leadership,  must  pave  the 
way  for  other  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tions  to  follow  and,  in  addition,  to  in¬ 
spire  other  nations  with  our  leadership 
we  must  help  them  with  the  resources 
which  they  lack  in  order  that  they  may 
be  better  able  to  help  themselves  and 
help  us.  That  is  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  And  I 
am  pleased  that  this  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  present  administration. 

In  support  of  the  principle  of  mutual 
security,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  ask  the 
six  provisional  members  of  the  European 
defense  community  to  become  full- 
fledged  members  of  that  community, 
which  means  ratification  by  their  parlia¬ 
ments  of  the  agreements  which  they 
have  made.  The  Richards  amendment 
contained  in  this  bill,  making  available 
50  percent  of  the  military-assistance 
funds  to  the  European  defense  com¬ 
munity,  is  not  a- club  held  over  thg"heads 
of  these  six  nations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  definite  legislative  encouragement 
which  we  hold  forth  to  these  nations. 
We  say  to  them,  “You  have  almost 
reached  the  point  of  uniting.  Now,  go  a 
step  further  and  unite,  and  we  will  join 
you  with  financial  support  and  with  our 
leadership  in  that  union.” 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  which  expands  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  to  assist  escapees  from 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  areas  of  Asia.  We  must  again 
reaffirm  that  the  United  States  has  not 
forgotten  the  millions  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  yearn  for  freedom 
and  liberty.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
add  that  the  present  situation  in  East 
Berlin  shows  that  though  the  spirit  of 
freedom-loving  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  may  appear  to  be  smothered, 
this  basic  and  fundamental  desire  of 
people  for  liberty  inevitably  will  rise  up. 

I  support  the  technical  assistance  and 
the  special  economic-aid  programs  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  for  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  for  Latin  America,  and  for  Asia. 
We  must  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  security  means  more  than 
military  defense  but  also  means  higher 
living,  economic  and  social  standards  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

I  believe  this  bill  comprises  all  tli? 
elements  which  combine  to  make  up 
great  leadership.  I  feel  that  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  support  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RadwanL 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr;  Chairman,  the 
basic  question  presented  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us  is  one  which  is  clear  cut. 
Are  we  going  to  support  the  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  of  President  Eisenhower?  Are  we 
going  to  make  our  decision  by  adopting 
selfish  self-interest  or  enlightened  self- 
interest?  I  rise  to  support  President 
Eisenhower’s  foreign  policy. 

In  support  of  the  program  before  the 
House,  the  President  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

X  present  this  whole  program  to  you  with 
confidence'  and  conviction.  It  has  been 
carefully  developed  by  the  responsible  mem¬ 


bers  of  this  administration  in  order  to 
achieve,  at  least  possible  cost,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results  in  terms  of  our  security  and  the 
securty  of  our  friends  and  allies.  In  my 
judgment  it  represents  a  careful  determina¬ 
tion  of  our  essential  needs  in  pursuing  the 
policy  of  collective  security  in  a  world  not 
yet  freed  of  the  threat  of  totalitarian  con¬ 
quest. 

Unequivocally  I  can  state  that  this  amount 
of  money  judiciously  spent  abroad  will  add 
much  more  to  our  Nation’s  ultimate  security 
in  the  world  than  would  an  even  greater 
amount  spent  merely  to  increase  the  size  of 
our  own  military  forces  in  being. 

Were  the  United  States  to  fail  to  carry  out 
these  purposes,  the  free  world  could  become 
disunited  at  a  moment  of  great  peril  when 
peace  and  war  hang  precariously  in  balance. 

This  is  the  way  best  to  defend  successfully 
ourselves  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  might  mention  to  the  House  that  this 
week  is  known  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Week.  It  will  not  hurt  us  now  to  look 
to  His  advice  as  we  consider  this  very 
important  legislation.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  said : 

True  patriotism  carries  with  it  not  hos¬ 
tility  to  other  nations  but  a  quickened  sense 
of  responsible  good  will  toward  other  na¬ 
tions,  a  good  will  of  acts  and  not  merely  of 
words.  I  stand  for  a  nationalism  of  duty, 
to  one’s  self  and  to  others;  and,  therefore, 
for  a  nationalism  which  is  a  means  to  inter¬ 
nationalism. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try  of  ours,  like  the  foreign  policy  of  any 
nation,  must  have,  as  a  first  considera¬ 
tion  and  concern,  the  best  interests  and 
security  of  that  nation.  Anything  less 
is  bad  policy.  This  program  reported 
by  our  committee  and  endorsed  by  the 
administration  has  for  its  prime  concern 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  dollar  investment  in 
such  security.  It  is  paying  less  today 
rather  than  a  lot  more  too  late  tomorrow. 

Like  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  a  great  many  American  people,  I 
recognize  the  criticism  that  has  been 
made  against  foreign  aid.  Many  people 
will  say  that  the  strain  of  the  present 
defense  program,  including  foreign  aid, 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
cause  for  concern.  We  have  taken  full 
cognizance  of  that  problem.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  public  debt  is  nearing  the  au¬ 
thorized  limit,  and  the  people  are  grow¬ 
ing  restive  under  the  burden  of  taxation. 
It  is  mandatory  that  we  economize.  But 
it  would  be  false  economy  if  this  program 
were  defeated  at  the  cost  of  real  security 
of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  people  in  allied 
countries  of  the  free  world  whose  zeal 
for  defense  has  cooled  somewhat.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  our  aid  programs  must  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  would  be  if  all 
•countries  were  equally  able  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  meet  any  Soviet 
attack  regardless  of  the  sacrifices  in¬ 
volved.  In  relation  to  their  capacity,  the 
efforts  of  these  countries  reflect  sub¬ 
stantial  sacrifices. 

There  are  other  criticisms  which  I 
could  consider  but  I  will  not  go  into  them 
at  this  time.  Despite  these  factors,  this 
is  a  program  that  must  go  forward.  It 
is  not  just  the  addition  to  our  strength 
which  we  would  gain  if  it  is  possible  to 


unite  and  organize  effectively  the  man¬ 
power  and  the  production  facilities  of 
the  nations  not  yet  under  Soviet  domi¬ 
nation.  There  is  also  the  added  danger 
to  us — yes,  to  our  great  country,  if  the 
same  resources  are  permitted  to  fall  un¬ 
der  Soviet  control.  We  must  continue 
our  insurance  policy  on  our  security. 
The  money  that  we  are  going  to  author¬ 
ize  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
the  premium  on  that  insurance  policy. 

When  the  American  people  gave  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  his  toughest  job,  they 
had  uppermost  in  their  minds  the  se¬ 
curity  of  these  United  States.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  program  is  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  give  up.  We  must 
try  to  mobilize  the  free  nations  against 
Communist  aggression.  Now  is  no  time 
to  drop  our  guard,  rather  we  must  keep 
our  guard  up  and  increase  it  in  every 
way  we  can. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am  in  no 
sense  opposed  to  the  program  of  foreign 
aid,  as  such.  With  my  colleagues,  I  en¬ 
dorse  the  objectives  of  mutual  assistance 
which,  in  simplest  terms,  are  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  However,  I  have  spent 
several  years  of  my  life  living  abroad  in 
the  service  of  our  Government  and  have 
formed  my  own  conclusions  as  to  what 
our  foreign  military  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
It  is  with  these  conclusions,  or  rather 
convictions,  firmly  in  mind  that  I,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  Congress  and 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  stand 
here  to  speak  to  you  today. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  say  how 
pleased  and  privileged  I  have  been  to 
participate  in  the  hearings  on  this  legis¬ 
lation.  I  wish  especially  to  thank  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness 
to  all  committee  members.  The  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members,  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  have  always  been  helpful  and  pa¬ 
tient  with  me,  as  have  all  my  other  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee.  It  is  with  a 
very  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  assistance  to  me,  the 
only  first-termer  to  serve  on  this  present 
committee. 

I  have  always  accepted  the  principle 
of  foreign  aid  with  two  important  condi¬ 
tions:  First,  that  we  do  not  give  assist¬ 
ance  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  our 
own  capabilities  and  resources,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  that  we  do  no  more  for  any  people 
or  group  of  peoples  than  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  do  for  themselves.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953  fully  meets  these  two  conditions, 
and  therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose 
its  passage. 

As  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  this  legislation  contains  a  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  $4,998,732,500  which  is 
broken  down  into  6  general  types  of 
assistance.  These  are  briefly:  Military 
assistance,  mutual-defense  financing. 
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mutual  special  weapons  planning,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  special  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  and  contributions  to 
multilateral  organizations.  Without  tak¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  committee  to  mention 
these  breakdowns  by  individual  amounts, 
I  would  say  that  those  of  us  who  signed 
the  minority  report  believe  these  figures 
to  be,  almost  without  exception,  exces¬ 
sive  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
stated.  When  the  5-minute  rule  comes 
up,  we  propose  to  offer  amendments  to 
reduce  the  authorization  ceilings  on 
many  of  them. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  which 
is  offered  to  us  today  provides  something 
for  just  about  every  one  of  our  foreign 
friends  and  allies.  But  there  is  one 
group  left  out — a  very  important  group 
to  all  of  us,  a  group,  in  fact,  which  is 
directly  responsible  for  all  of  us  sitting 
here  today.  I  refer  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  who  is  certainly  the  forgotten  man 
so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 
We  are  giving  airplanes  to  England,  we 
are  giving  artillery  to  France,  we  are 
giving  technical  aid  to  the  countries  of 
the  Near  East  and  Africa,  we  are  giving 
special  assistance  to  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan,  and  so  on.  But  all  we  are  giving 
Joe  and  Mary  back  home  is  an  extra  $5 
billion  worth  of  tax  bills  which  they  will 
have  to  meet  somehow. 

Let  us  take  the  very  first  amount  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill,  the  figure  of  $2  billion 
plus  which  is  available  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  Europe.  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  who  would  refuse  to 
authorize  this  money  provided  that  those 
countries  receiving  it  were  contributing 
as  fully  to  their  own  defense  as  we  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  to  it.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to 
a  set  of  figures  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  in  the 
column  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt. 
This  article,  which  I  inserted  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  last  Monday,  sets 
forth,  in  the  case  of  10  European  nations, 
the  percentage  of  their  total  central  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  which  is  allocated 
for  defense.  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  figures,  which 
are  substantiated  by  the  table  on  page  48 
of  the  published  committee  hearings, 
and  which  are  reproduced  in  our  minor¬ 
ity  report,  show  that  the  United  States 
is  spending  some  70  percent  of  its  total 
budget  on  defense  while  these  10  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  receiving  aid  are  averag¬ 
ing  only  30  percent  of  their  budgets  on 
defense.  In  total  amounts  the  United 
States  is  spending  more  than  4  times  as 
much  as  those  10  countries  combined. 

Now,  many  persons  might  be  inclined 
to  take  the  so-called  Community  Chest 
viewpoint,  that  is,  that  those  persons  or 
countries  who  are  rich  and  wealthy 
should  contribute  to  help  those  who  are 
not.  This  is  a  wonderful  and  humani¬ 
tarian  concept.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  you  could  apply  it  to  the  idea 
of  foreign  aid  and  sell  it  to  the  people  of 
your  districts  or  not.  I  know  I  would 
have  difficulty  in  mine.  But,  on  closer 
examination,  there  are  a  few  fallacies  if 
you  try  to  apply  such  a  parallel. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  give  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  our¬ 
selves,  we  usually  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  thanks,  gratitude,  coopera¬ 


tion,  call  it  what  you  will.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  acquired  a  vast  number  of 
friends  throughout  the  world  through 
these  foreign  assistance  programs,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  ever  will.  Debtors 
are  not  often  enamored  of  their  creditors 
and,  whether  it  be  a  loan  or  a  grant, 
friendship  is  not  often  given  in  ex¬ 
change.  I  think  one  of  the  great  things 
which  we  Americans  have  to  learn  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  is  that  friendship 
is  not  purchasable.  The  friendship 
may  have  been  there  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  is  not  acquired  as  a  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  exchanging  hands. 
We  do  not  win  allies  through  conduct¬ 
ing  diplomacy  with  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  been  and  still  are  re¬ 
cipients  or  beneficiaries  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Take  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Basically  the  British  people  and 
the  American  people  have  been  friends 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  But  there  are 
few  of  us  here  today  who  would  care  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Far  East,  and  with  partic¬ 
ular  reference  to  Korea.  You  know, 
like  trade,  aid  is  a  two-way  street. 

Our  contributions  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  France  and  Italy,  for  example, 
must  assume  a  certain  amount  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  these  governments.  To  judge 
from  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
however,  I  could  not  say  that  the  French 
people  and  the  Italian  people  have  the 
same  confidence  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ments.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  prudent 
for  us  to  continue  such  large-scale  as¬ 
sistance  to  governments  who  cannot  even 
rely  upon  the  support  of  their  own 
peoples. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  attention  to  the  item  on  page  6  of 
the  bill  of  $94,400,000  for  special  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan. 
There  are  some  people  who  feel  that  we 
are  committed  to  the  support  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Government’s  5-year  plan,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  rehabilitation  and 
development.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
such  a  commitment  was  made,  if  made, 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Congress.  But  it  certainly 
could  be  no  more  binding,  if  it  was  made, 
that  the  commitment  of  that  same  In¬ 
dian  Government,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  support  us  when  North 
Korea  and  later  Communist  China  were 
officially  declared  aggressors  by  the  U.  N. 
I  believe  that  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  past  3  years  could 
hardly  say  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  cooperated  to  the  extent  which  we 
had  every  right  to  expect  of  them.  Since 
the  fighting  broke  out  in  Korea,  the 
Indian  Government  has  sent  one  ambu-' 
lance  unit.  And  yet  today  they  stand 
ready  to  send  a  thousand  soldiers  there 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  anti¬ 
communist  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
POW’s  who  refuse  to  go  back  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  past,  we  have  copae  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
typically  generous  fashion.  We  were 
partially  repaid  for  this  assistance  last 
February  when  the  heaf  of  the  Indian 
Government  stood  up  in  his  Parliament 


and  inferred  that  the  .peace  of  the  world 
was  endangered  because  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  occupancy  of  the  White 
House.  If  we  tried  to  acquire  friend¬ 
ship  from  the  Indian  Government  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  wheat,  I  am  afraid  that 
this  attempt  sadly  miscarried. 

Now,  during  the  hearings,  the  com¬ 
mittee  received  testimony  as  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  conditions  in  underdeveloped  areas 
throughout  the  world,  conditions  of  suf¬ 
fering,  misery,  and  general  hardship, 
conditions  which  urgently  required  the 
continuation  of  our  program  of  technical 
and  economic  assistance.  I  am  definitely 
in  favor  of  continuing  such  a  program, 
with  the  emphasis  of  the  “technical” 
rather  than  on  the  “assistance”  and  al¬ 
ways  provided  that  we  do  not  pour  more 
money  into  the  program  that  can  rea¬ 
sonably  and  efficiently  be  expended  in 
pursuit  of  its  objectives.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
member  the  suffering  and  misery  and 
hardship  that  still  exists  in  our  own 
country,  some  of  it  within  sight  of  this 
building  in  which  we  are  sitting  today. 

Another  important  point  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider,  I  believe,  is  the  long- 
range  future  of  this  entire  foreign- 
assistance  program.  I  noticed  in  the 
press  that,  in  his  appearance  on  Tuesday 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  spoke  in  terms  of  an¬ 
other  10  years.  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  and  try  to  set  arbitrarily  a  deadline 
after  which  I  believe  mutual  assistance 
should  terminate.  But  I  do  ask  that 
some  thought  be  given  as  to  the  length 
of  time  this  kind  of  program  can  should 
be  continued.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
for  a  reappraisal  of  our  entire  foreign 
policy  and,  if  the  Congress  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  constitutional  control  of  our 
Government  purse  strings,  I  think  it  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  this  foreign 
policy  and  the  expenditures  relevant  to  it 
should  be  reappraised  and  reexamined 
by  the  Congress  itself. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18,  1953] 
Today  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE  MOLD  IS  BROKEN 

The  Bermuda  meeting,  we  must  now  re¬ 
alize,  will  have  to  examine  a  much  greater 
problem  than  the  well-known  and  over¬ 
advertised  and  artificially  inflated  differences 
among  the  western  allies.  For  the  real  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  that  we  have  some  disagreements 
in  the  Far  East.  It  is  that  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation,  which  is  now  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing,  we  have  severally  and  jointly  no  policy 
at  all. 

The  world  has  outgrown  the  European  pol¬ 
icy  which  we  worked  out  in  the  crisis  which 
became  acute  in  1947.  Our  European  policy 
is  no  longer  related  to  the  movement  of 
events  and  it  is  radically  out  of  touch  with 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples.  Forced  upon  us  by  the  bitter 
cruelties  of  the  Stalinist  empire,  the  policy 
was  an  improvisation  for  an  emergency.  It 
was  designed  to  contain  the  expansion  of  a 
barbarous  conquest  which  already  had  half 
of  Europe^  in  its  grip.  In  no  serious  and 
practical  sense  has  the  policy  ever  contem¬ 
plated  either  the  liberation  of  Eastern  Europe 
or  the  recession  of  the  Stalinist  empire. 

The  policy  is  indeed  founded  upon  the 
working  assumption  that  the  partition  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe  will  continue  indef¬ 
initely.  The  military  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  set  up  to  defend  the  western  part  of 
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Europe,  and  to  make  this  fragmentary  Europe 
workable  and  livable  have  required  a  high 
state  of  tension.  Without  a  fear  of  Soviet 
aggression  great  enough  to  override  all  other 
feelings,  the  peoples  would  not  have  made 
the  sacrifices  of  their  personal  convenience, 
their  class  and  national  interests,  that  the 
policy  has  called  for. 

For  more  than  a  year  it  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  plain  that  the  situation  was  changing 
and  that  the  policy,  which  had  been  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  emergency,  could  become  a 
dangerous  liability  if  for  any  reason  the 
emergency  passed. 

Even  before  Stalin’s  death  a  main  sup¬ 
port  of  the  policy  grew  feebler  and  virtually 
disappeared.  That  was  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  was  intending  and  planning  the  mili¬ 
tary  conquest  of  Europe.  The  disappearance 
of  this  belief  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
men  like  Churchill  himself,  has  been  the 
operative  cause  of  the  rejection  in  Europe 
of  our  principal  projects,  such  as  the  Lis¬ 
bon  program  for  NATO,  the  hurried  rearma¬ 
ment  of  Germany,  the  European  Defense 
Community.  All  have  withered  on  the  vine 
because  the  sap  which  nourished  them,  the 
fear  of  military  conquest,  had  ceased  to  run. 

The  rejection  of  the  projects,  with  which 
we  have  so  unwisely  identified  ourselves  so 
much  too  zealously,  has  brought  with  it  se¬ 
rious  political  trouble  for  the  men  and  the 
parties  who  have  supported  our  policies. 
The  first  to  go  down  was  Schuman  in  France. 
In  Italy  the  Center  coalition  under  de  Gas- 
peri  has  grown  much  weaker  since  1948— 
as  one  Italian  put  it,  because  the  people 
were  now  voting  as  they  felt  and  no  longer 
as  they  feared.  The  position  of  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer  in  Germany  is  highly  vulnerable  to 
any  serious  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  the  unification  of  Germany. 

Now  against  the  imminent  breakdown  of 
the  existing  West  European  diplomatic  struc¬ 
ture,  there  exists — so  far  as  I  can  discover — 
no  replacement,  no  substitute,  no  second 
line  of  diplomatic  defense.  In  Washington, 
in  Paris,  even  I  believe  in  London,  except  as 
Churchill  is  playing  by  ear,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Bonn,  there  is  apparently  no  policy,  no  plan¬ 
ning,  not  even  some  leading  idea,  on  what 
to  do  in  case  the  Soviets  have  decided  to 
bring  about  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
the  enormous  consequences  which  would  fol¬ 
low,  such  as  the  evacuation  of  Austria  and 
some  lifting  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  restore 
contact  with  Eastern  Europe. 

There  are  plenty  of  obvious  explanations 
for  this  failure  to  look  forward  and  to  get 
ready  for  new  eventualities.  There  are  very 
strong  vested  interests  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  American  subsidies  and  expendi¬ 
tures  in  Western  Europe;  they  do  not  gladly 
contemplate  any  important  change.  There 
are  vested  interests  of  an  idealistic  char¬ 
acter;  having  made  some  progress  toward 
federation  in  the  western  part  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  the  men  behind  these  projects  do  not 
relish  the  notion  of  rethinking  their  plans 
in  order  to  make  a  place  in  Europe  for  a 
united  Germany,  much  less  for  countries  east 
of  Germany. 

There  is  an  allied  bureaucracy  built  up  for 
the  emergency  which  prefers  the  accepted 
stereotypes  to  the  pains  and  uncertainties 
of  a  new  policy  for  a  new  situation.  And 
then,  of  course,  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
there  is  the  shell-shock  of  our  diplomats 
abroad,  who  are  stunned  by  the  terror  and 
humiliation  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Intimidated  men  do  not  think  well.  Men 
beaten  down  do  not  look  to  the  horizon. 
Intimidated  men  do  not  even  see  well  what 
is  immediately  before  them. 

Yet  it  is  imperative  that  the  Western  Allies 
who  are  going  to  Bermuda  should  form  a 
policy  which  is  founded,  not  on  the  partition 
of  Europe  but  on  the  ending  of  the  partition 
of  Europe.  The  mold  of  our  present  Euro¬ 
pean  policy  is  broken.  No  amount  of  ex¬ 
hortation  or  threats  of  the  ending  of  subsi¬ 
dies  can  repair  and  restore  it.  The  popular 


tides  in  Western  Europe  and  the  actions  in 
Eastern  Europe  coming  from  the  new  regime 
in  Moscow,  are  releasing  new  forces  all  over 
Europe.  They  cannot  be  led  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  formulae,  they  canot  be  regulated  by 
the  existing  rules  and  plans.  They  will  get 
entirely  out  of  hand — as  against  any  con¬ 
structive  influence  we  can  hope  to  exert — if 
in  place  of  the  contracted  and  dismembered 
Europe  we  now  support  we  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  true  all-European  system. 

A  great  deal  is  said  here  about  how  we 
favor  the  unification  and  the  integration  of 
Europe.  But  in  fact  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  is  the  small  part  left  to  the 
West  out  of  the  Europe  that  the  Stalinist 
empire .  had  paritioned. 

A  great  deal  has  also  been  said— most  of  it 
quite  confusing — about  the  great  and  im¬ 
perative  idea  of  the  liberation  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  presented  to  us  to  promote 
by  agreement  the  substantial  liberation  of 
Eastern  Europe  within  an  all-European  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  an  opportunity  which,  were  it 
missed,  might  never  be  presented  to  us  again. 
For  the  Europeans  will  find  some  other  way 
to  end  the  monstrosity  of  their  partition. 
That  way  may  not  be  with  us  and  it  could 
all  too  easily  be  against  us. 

In  the  reappraisal  and  the  reexamina¬ 
tion,  which  I  might  describe  as  drawing 
a  long  breath  and  taking  another  look 
round,  even  a  complete  moratorium  on 
all  new  authorizations  for  foreign  aid 
expenditures  would  not  be  disastrous  to 
this  program.  As  of  April  30, 1953,  there 
remained  a  total  unobligated  balance  of 
$3.2  billion  and  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $11.4  billion — see  June  30  figures.  If 
the  fiscal  1953  authorizations  were  mere¬ 
ly  carried  over  with  no  new  increases,  it 
would  seem  that  the  program  could  con¬ 
tinue  at  present  rates  for  several  months 
yet.  But  I  am  not  suggesting  such  a 
moratorium.  What  I  personally  am  ad¬ 
vocating  is  a  continuation  of  the  present 
program  with  authorizations  of  nearly 
$900  million  below  those  contained  in  the 
present  legislation. 

This  suggested  cut  of  about  $900  mil¬ 
lion  was  not  made  in  a  meat-ax  man¬ 
ner,  When  we  come  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  I  am  prepared,  insofar  as  security 
classification  will  permit,  to  go  through 
this  bill  item  by  item,  and,  as  the  various 
amendments  are  offered,  to  explain  the 
amount  of  the  cut,  and  the  reasons  be¬ 
hind  it.  For  example,  I  have  examined 
the  entire  program  of  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  on  a  country-by-coun¬ 
try  basis  and  would  like,  at  the  appropri¬ 
ate  time,  to  say  something  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  individual  programs,  where 
they  are  unclassified  or  declassified.  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  sign  the 
minority  report,  are  planning  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  this.  No  one  is  more  concerned  with 
the  national  security  of  this  country  than 
I  am,  no  one  is  a  more  genuine  advocate 
of  true  mutual  security  than  I  am.  No 
one  more  sincerely  wishes  to  support 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  stability  and  safety  to  this  country 
and  peace  to  the  world  than  I  do.  But, 
during  my  campaign  last  year,  I  made  a 
promise  to  the  voters  of  my  district  that, 
if  elected,  I  would  try  to  reduce  this 
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whole  program  of  foreign  aid  to  some 
manageable  proportions.  Several  weeks 
ago,  I  announced  my  present  intentions 
in  a  newsletter  to  my  constituents  and 
I  have  received  nothing  but  commenda¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  from  them.  If 
a  man  ever  had  a  mandate  from  the  folks 
back  home  to  take  a  particular  course  of 
action,  I  feel  that  I  have  one  today.  That 
is  why  I  ask  you  to  support  our  attempts 
to  reduce  these  authorizations  to  a  point 
consistent  with  what  we  sincerely  and 
honestly  believe  is  the  ability  of  our 
economy  and  our  taxpaying  public  to 
support  them.  In  the  overall  matter  of 
military  and  economic  assistance,  we  are 
not  misers,  but  we  are  tired  of  being 
spendthrifts.  And  we  think  it  only  right 
and  proper  to  demand  that,  for  every 
dollar  spent  abroad  in  this  fashion,  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  value  be  received  in  return. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  three 
members  who  signed  the  minority  report 
with  me  and  to  their  unquestioned  in¬ 
tegrity  and  sincerity  by  keeping  to  their 
own  honest  convictions  in  the  face  of 
rather  substantial  opposition.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
for  permitting  us  the  time  to  express 
these  convictions  of  ours  here  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  And  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
for  having  the  courtesy  and  the  patience 
to  listen  to  me  here  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  How  much 
did  we  have  unobligated  on  January 
20? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
have  those  figures.  Can  anyone  on  the 
committee  supply  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  have  them  for  January 
20,  does  he  have  them  for  January  31? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  should  like  to  point 
this  out,  if  I  may.  That  is,  between 
April  30,  when  we  had  $3.2  billion,  and 
the  end  of  this  month,  when  we  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  only  $400  million  left, 
that  means  that  we  have  obligated 
money  at  an  approximate  rate  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  a  month.  And  if  you  go  back  to 
January  20,  at  that  rate  you  would  have 
unobligated  approximately,  I  suppose,  $8 
billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  also.  What  is 
his  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “obligated”? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  a  definition 
which  I  am  not  sure  anyone  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  give.  But,  as  I  understand, 
an  obligation  is  when  money  has  been 
definitely  contracted  or  programed.  I 
may  say  that  I  understand  further  that 
“obligation”  has  a  different  meaning, 
whether  it  is  military,  TCA,  or  MSA,  or 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  What  is  the 
difference  between  obligation  and  ear¬ 
marking? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  will  have  to  yield 
to  the  committee  on  that  question. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  “obligated”  has 
been  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  word 
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in  the  parlance  of  our  budgetary 
processes  on  the  Hill  for  some  time.  We 
hope  that  in  the  Defense  Department 
they  have  cleared  it  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  What  is 
the  answer  to  my  question? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  answer  to  the 
question  has  not  been  given,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Is  an  ob¬ 
ligation  synonymous  with  a  contract? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  to  an¬ 
swer  that.  He  is  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  can  point  out  to 
you  the  new  Comptroller’s  rules,  which 
are  available  and  rather  elaborate,  that 
the  term  “obligation”  actually  refers  to 
a  contract  with  a  third  party  rather 
than  a  bookkeeping  transaction  within 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  It  is  not  a 
political  commitment,  then,  but  an  ac¬ 
tual  contract? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  It  is  a  contract. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Durham]. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
heard  today  a  very  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  again  on  this  measure,  which  has 
been  before  the  House  on  several  former 
occasions.  I  have  been  one  of  those  who 
have  supported  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  and  I  expect  to  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  But  I  think  everyone  has  a  rea¬ 
son  for  his  support  of  this  measure.  If 
he  does  not,  of  course,  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

My  reason  for  voting  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  I  believe  and  have  faith  in  a 
principle  that  I  think  is  inherent  in  the 
American  people — a  belief  in  freedom. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Prances  P.  Bolton]  expressed  it  well 
when  she  said : 

Primarily,  we  sponsor  and  support  this  pro¬ 
gram  because  we  have  faith  in  God. 

But  through  the  years  in  this  land  of 
ours  which  we  love,  and  especially  here 
in  the  East,  we  go  back  even  before  1775; 
we  believed  in  the  principles  of  freedom 
before  we  fought  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  we  sacrified  dearly  for  it.  We  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  1775.  We  made  further  sacri¬ 
fices  in  1812;  we  made  sacrifices  in  1865, 
again  in  1917  and  1918,  again  in  the 
1940’s,  and  still  today  we  are  a  free 
country,  we  still  have  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment  that  we  loved  in  those  days. 

Now  as  to  the  amounts  specifically  that 
should  be  carried  in  this  measure,  I  am 
no  expert.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
spect,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys],  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards],  have  given  to 
this  House  what  they  feel  is  a  fair  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  we  can  criticize  it  at 
many  points.  Some  of  it,  I  have  not 
always  agreed  to,  but  the  overwhelming 
fact  is  that  you  must,  if  you  believe  in 
the  principle  of  freedom,  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stem  this  communistic  ideology 
that  has  swept  across  Europe.  I  do  not 
see  how  in  the  world  people  can  stand 
here  in  this  Chamber  and  criticize  this 
program  and  not  propose  something 
better. 


I  know  they  are  convinced;  they  are 
honest,  and  I  have  respect  for  their  opin¬ 
ion,  but  even  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  of' 
whom  the  speaker  before  me  referred  to, 
has  not  offered  any  alternative,  as  far  as 
I  know,  a  better  program  than  the  one 
that  has  been  initiated  here  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Democrats  and  now  is 
being  sponsored  by  our  great  President, 
whom  we  all  respect.  If  someone  has 
something  better,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  come  out  here  and  tell  this  body 
what  they  have.  Do  not  nullify  this 
program  if  you  do  not  have  something 
better  to  offer.  If  you  believe  there  is  no 
danger,  all  right,  but  you  cannot  today 
sit  and  listen  to  those  people  who  have 
knowledge  of  conditions — and  I  think  I 
have  listened  to  just  about  as  many  se¬ 
cret  meetings  of  what  goes  on  in  Europe 
as  anyone  on  the  floor  of  this  House  over 
the  past  15  years  or  more.  General 
Ridgway  has  been  spoken  of  here  today, 
and  he  has  appeared  before  this  com¬ 
mittee;  he  has  appeared  before  both  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  When  one 
looks  at  the  picture  today  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic,  at  the  forces  that  face 
the  countries  to  whom  we  are  trying  to 
give  some  support,  moral  support  as  well 
as  military  support,  how  in  the  world 
you  can  sit  here  and  say  there  is  not 
some  danger,  how  you  can  say  there  is 
not  imminent  danger,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  I  cannot  reach  that  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  has  expressed  it 
far  more  brilliantly  than  I  can. 

There  today  sit  175  to  200  divisions 
that  are  fully  equipped,  mobilized,  and 
ready  to  move  at  any  hour — and  do  not 
forget  our  people  know  where  they  sit. 
Back  of  that  are  probably  200  reserve 
divisions  far  better  than  anything  we 
have  trained  in  our  Reserve  forces;  back 
of  that  is  a  tremendous  air  force,  one 
that  is  expanding  really  faster  than  even 
ours.  In  front  of  that  sit  the  satellite 
countries  who  probably  can  produce  200 
divisions.  There  we  are,  from  Norway 
to  the  low  countries,  the  Netherlands, 
our  6  divisions,  sitting  there  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  France,  on  down  the  line  to 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  strewn  out 
around  a  section  that  cannot  be  mo¬ 
bilized  quickly  even  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions.  Whether  or  not  this  program 
fits  into  the  military  situation  is  one’s 
own  opinion.  I  believe  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  and  I  feel  like  we  simply  must 
give  to  these  people  moral  as  well  as 
military  help.  I  think  the  amendment 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  sound,  and  I  can  sup¬ 
port  this  measure  with  a  good  deal  more 
comfort  and  pleasure.  But  to  stand  up 
here  and  take  the  position  that  we  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  afford  to  do  this  is  a  risk. 

People  around  the  world  today  are 
looking  to  us.  They  know  that  we  are 
strong.  We  are  still  strong.  Certainly, 
we  have  sacrificed,  certainly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  has  sacrificed,  but  the 
American  taxpayer  will  always  sacrifice 
for  his  freedom.  I  represent  a  district 
that  pays  probably  as  much  tax  as  any 
district  in  the  entire  United  States.  I 
have  had  very  few  objections  to  this 
program  from  my  section  of  the  country. 


People  have  told  me  time  and  time  again 
that  they  are  willing  to  support  this  pro¬ 
gram,  they  are  willing  to  support  the 
military  program.  They  feel  it  is  much 
safer  and  much  better  to  fight  this  men¬ 
ace  on  the  European  Continent  than  it  is 
to  fight  it  at  our  front  door. 

If  you  want  to  come  back  into  this 
country  and  build  up  a  citadel  of 
strength,  which  has  been  advocated  by 
some,  that  is  one  thing,  and  we  have 
heard  people  say  that  we  cannot  win  this 
by  armed  strength.  We  heard  it  said  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  today  that  you 
cannot  win  this  by  military  strength 
alone.  What  is  the  alternative? 

I  do  hope  and  pray  that  we  will 
never  have  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
we  have  heretofore  made,  but  under 
present  world  conditions  I  feel  we  should 
give  aid  and  try  to  build  moral  strength 
as  well  as  military  strength,  for  both 
are  necessary.  We  must  have  all  the 
friends  we  can  build  in  Europe  and  Asia 
if  we  expect  to  win  this  fight,  and  this 
is  one  that  we  must  win,  and  I  believe 
we  can  with  a  determined  effort. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
our  consideration  of  H.  R.  5710,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
I  believe  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  results  of  our  program  to  date  and 
the  prospects  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  will  hold  out 
for  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  of  April  1,  1953,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Nonessential  Expendi¬ 
tures  reported  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  had  $11.9  billions  in  unspent 
funds  and  $4.2  billions  in  unobligated 
funds.  Chairman  Byrd,  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  said  this  means  that  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  would  have  to  make 
new  obligations  during  the  final  3 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  at  almost 
double  the  rate  of  the  first  9  months  to 
finish  the  year  with  only  $10.3  billion 
in  unspent  but  obligated  funds  as  fore¬ 
cast  by  former  President  Truman.  As 
of  today,  it  is  estimated  that  somewhere 
between  $10  billion  and  $11  billion  re¬ 
main  in  this  fund  as  being  unspent.  In 
other  words,  to  me  it  seems  that  $he 
amount  of  money  in  this  bill — $4,998  mil¬ 
lion — which  we  would  vote  on  would 
be  money  which  cannot  be  spent  until 
sometime  during  1954  or  1955.  We 
could,  therefore,  very  well  wait  until 
later  to  determine  what  the  conditions 
or  circumstances  are  at  that  particular 
time  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  should  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  was 
born  in  1948,  certainly  cannot  be  really 
classified  as  being  “mutual”  or  offering 
us  “security.”  The  Korean  police  ac¬ 
tion  where  we  are  furnishing  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  manpower  and  the  bulk  of 
the  equipment  is  not  a  mutual  under¬ 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  whom 
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we  have  been  liberally  donating  money 
during  the  past  years.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  what  is  happening  all  over  the 
world  today,  we  certainly  cannot  rely 
on  the  term  “security”  as  a  guaranty 
from  our  allies  that  they  will  help  us. 

Probably  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
most  appropriately  stated  the  entire  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  in  his  opening 
statement  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  when  he  said: 

Our  mutual  security  planning  must  be 
and  is  long-range  planning  *  *  *  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  policies  and  programs  that 
we  can  afford  to  live  with  for  what  may  be 
a  very  long  time. 


Certainly  on  a  long-range  planning 
basis,  we  do  not  have  to  think  about 
immediate  funds  when  we  are  apparent¬ 
ly  in  no  position  to  spend  money  that 
is  already  appropriated.  Mr.  Dulles  also 
hit  a  very  vital  problem  in  his  thought 
“That  we  can  afford  to  live  with,”  be¬ 
cause  on  the  basis  of  effort  put  forth  by 
America  as  compared  with  the  effort 
put  forth  by  her  allies,  we  must  think 
of  our  own  economic  well-being.  The 
following  table  showing  the  fiscal  years 
armament  expenditures  of  10  of  our  aid 
beneficiaries  stated  as  a  percentage  of, 
first,  their  total  central  governmental 
expenditures:  and  second,  their  gross 
national  product  indicates  the  record  of 
these  European  countries  compared 
with  our  own: 

Defense  expenditures 

Percent  of  total  central 
government  expenditures 


Belgium-Luxembourg _ 23.  6 

Denmark _ 24.  2 

France _ _  37.  6 

Greece _ 39.  0 

Italy _ 26.  4 

Netherlands _ 23.  3 

Norway _ 26.  5 

Portugal _ _ 35.  5 

Turkey _ 40.  8 

United  Kingdom _ 37.  2 

United  States _ 71.3 


Percent  of  gross 
national  products 


Belgium-Luxembourg _  6.  3 

Denmark _  3.  5 

France _ 11.2 

Greece _ 8.  5 

Italy _ _ 5.  8 

Netherlands _  6.  2 

Norway _  5.  0 

Portugal _  5.  0 

Turkey _  6.  5 

United  Kingdom _  12.  0 

United  States _ 15.  0 


You  will  note  from  the  above  table 
that  the  United  States  contribution  is 
double  and  nearly  triple  every  other  na¬ 
tion  in  percentage  of  total  central  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  for  defense  and 
also  in  the  percent  of  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  devoted  to  the  defense  effort.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  shirking 
our  part  but  the  time  has  certainly  ar¬ 
rived  for  a  reassessment  of  the  efforts  of 
our  friends  to  help  secure  their  own  de¬ 
fense  and  freedom. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  results  of  a  recent  public - 
opinion  survey  of  the  people  of  the  11th 
Illinois  Congressional  District.  When 
the  question  was  asked:  “Are  you  in 
favor  of  further  arms  and  military  aid 


to  foreign  nations?”  55.3  percent  of  the 
replies  were  in  the  negative.  On  the 
question:  “Do  you  favor  continued  eco¬ 
nomic  aid” — point  4  program — “to  for¬ 
eign  nations  for  the  development  of 
backward  nations?”  56.7  percent  voted 
against  further  economic  aid. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wishes  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  econom¬ 
ic  welfare  of  our  own  country,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  needing  more  time  to 
measure  the  overall  facts  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
H.  R.  5710  and  will  vote  against  its  pas¬ 
sage. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  is  making  public  today  the 
announcement  of  $50  million  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  West  Berlin.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  feel  about  it  but  the  way 
these  West  Berliners  have  stood  up  I  feel 
like  applauding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wainwright]  . 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  that  my  remarks  are  to  be 
the  last  this  evening.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Chiperfield]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  for  allowing  me  to  end 
this  historic  debate.  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  have  stood  by  patiently  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  this.  I  will  try  not 
to  consume  the  full  5  minutes.  I  am 
honored  to  be  ending  this  historic  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  have  a  quorum  to 
hear  it? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  No,  thank  you; 
unless  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
so  desires. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  speaking  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  The  first  time 
I  vowed,  and  I  make  the  same  avowal 
now  that  I  would  never  speak  in  the 
well  of  the  House  unless  I  felt  very  deeply 
about  the  subject  involved.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  sought  funds  for  Fire  Island, 
a  very  worthy  project  in  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York.  This  was  defeated, 
for  which  I  was  sorry.  I  would  feel 
fifty  time,  yes,  a  hundred  times  as  sorry 
if  the  authorization  that  is  sought  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Commitee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  cut. 
In  my  opinion,,  the  life  blood  of  the 
United  States  would  be  endangered  if 
this  should  happen. 

Earlier  today  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  presented  his  ideas.  While 
I  disagree  entirely  with  his  viewpoint, 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
in  this  country  of  ours,  and  in  our  Con¬ 
gress  we  present  opposing  views  and 
that  we  respect  them  with  tolerance  and 
understanding. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  posed  earlier  today: 
What  is  the  alternative?  Where  do  we 
go  if  we  abandon  our  friends  abroad? 
Do  we  return  to  the  foreign-policy  phi¬ 


losophy  of  the  early  1920’s,  do  we  aban¬ 
don  the  countries  to  whom  we  have  been 
giving  aid  and  allow  them  to  fall  into 
Russian  hands?  That  would  happen  if 
we  drastically  curtail  our  foreign-aid 
program.  If  we  do  this  the  security  of 
our  Nation  would  be  in  grave  danger. 

Our  foreign-aid  program  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  hospital  that  has  every¬ 
thing  on  it  but  the  roof.  Would  it  not  be 
wise,  then,  to  finish  the  job,  or  could  we 
leave  the  hospital  with  the  roof  off? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  great  body  to  six  major 
points  of  the  administration’s  program. 
These  six  points  epitomize  why  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  administration  is  convinced 
that  this  bill  should  be  passed. 

These  points,  I  might  say,  are  taken 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  May  5.  They  are  imple¬ 
mented  by  certain  remarks  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  to  cer¬ 
tain  Members  of  Congress. 

His  first  point  was  that  this  program 
is  not  charity  but  that  it  is  based  upon 
solid  considerations  of  self-interest.  It 
most  definitely  is  not,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  a  giveaway,  throwaway  program. 
It  is  not  intentional  bribery. 

The  administration’s  second  point 
was  that  the  United  States  cannot  go 
it  alone.  It  is  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  return  to  an  isolationist  view¬ 
point.  We  must  continue  to  rely  heavily 
upon  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 
Our  own  security  is  involved. 

For  the  third  point  I  quote  directly 
from  Mr.  Dulles’  testimony  on  May  6: 

If  Soviet  communism  is  permitted  to 
gobble  up  other  parts  of  the  world  one  by 
one,  the  day  will  come  when  the  Soviet  world 
will  be  so  powerful  that  no  corner  of  the 
world  will  be  safe,  including  our  corner. 

His  fourth  point  was  that  American 
Foreign  Policy  requires  a  long-range 
planning  program. 

We  cannot  afford  a  hit-or-miss,  blow- 
hot  blow-cold  program.  We  must  pace 
ourselves.  We  must  plan  for  the  years 
ahead.  We  cannot  go  from  emergency 
to  emergency,  reacting  each  time  they 
arise.  Our  planning  must  be  done  on  a 
long-range  basis.  We  must  plan  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  to  be  lived  with  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Mr.  Dulles’  fifth  point  was  that  Amer¬ 
ican  security  would  be  imperiled  if 
Europe  goes  under.  While  our  allies  are 
free  and  strong  they  can  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  free  world.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  informed  us  that  he 
was  speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  himself  when 
he  made  this  vigorous  presentation. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  I  am  confident 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  here. 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  will  accept 
this  view.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  far  more  qualified  to  judge  this 
program  we  are  considering  than  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  living  American. 

At  the  same  time  let  me  remark  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  probably  one 
of  the  2  or  3  best  qualified  American 
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diplomats  of  our  day  and  time.  His  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  well-known  diplomat  be¬ 
gan  before  I  was  born. 

The  Secretary  of  State’s  sixth  point 
and  final  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all.  I  am  delighted  to  be  closing  this 
historic  debate  with  his  May  6  quotation: 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  and  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  after  the  most  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  program 
here  presented  us  is  within  the  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  and  consistent  with 
moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
anything  appreciably  less  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  peace  and  security. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  it  necessary  to  preface 
my  discussion  on  this  bill  with  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  It  is  disappointing  to  us  and 
to  say  the  least,  discouraging  to  find 
ourselves  again  discussing  the  mutual 
security  program  for  1954  without  the 
actual  existence  of  a  European  army. 

By  this  time  we  had  hoped  for  at  least 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the 
respective  parliaments  involved.  We 
have  been  informed  by  Secretary  Dulles 
that  there  is  hope  for  this  to  become  an 
actuality  in  the  fall.  The  delay  is  re¬ 
grettable.  This  ratification  was  to  have 
been  the  means  of  incorporating  Ger¬ 
man  units  in  a  European  defense  army 
rather  than  having  independent  national 
armies.  This  objective  is  not  only  of 
military  but  also  of  economic  impor¬ 
tance.  European  unity  is  a  necessity. 
Great  progress  toward  this  has  been 
achieved  by  the  separate  action  of 
France  and  Germany  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  and  steel  community 
through  the  Schuman  plan.  Thus,  the 
first  step  in  European  integration  is  in 
operation.  During  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration,  great  progress  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
in  unifying  our  allies — the  nations  of 
the  free  world.  The  United  States  de¬ 
veloped  a  foreign  policy  of  international 
cooperation.  It  was  based  on  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations,  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Pact,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  finally,  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  The  foreign  policy 
which  we  are  pursuing  today  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  positive,  constructive 
policy  established  under  the  previous 
Democratic  administration.  This  is 
noteworthy.  It  proves  that  this  policy 
was  based  on  a  firm  foundation. 

In  his  opening  statement  in  support 
of  the  mutual  security  program  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  said,  speaking  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  hearing: 

The  mutual  program  will  produce  more 
real  security  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  we  could  get  by  spending  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  a  purely  national 
program.  I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  this  program  has  nothing  to 
do  with  pure  charity.  It  is  based  upon  solid 
considerations  of  self-interest.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  inescapable  part  of  our  own  national- 
security  program. 

On  May  6,  when  asked  by  Hon.  James 
P.  Richards  whether  he  considered  the 
mutual  security  authorization  to  be  just 
as  important  to  the  defense  of  the 


United  States  as  any  equivalent  amount 
in  our  own  defense  appropriation  bill, 
Secretary  Dulles  said: 

Yes,  sir.  I  would  even  go  further  than 
that  and  say  that  by  and  large,  cuts  in  this 
bill  would  require  in  the  very  near  future 
the  expending  of  more  money  in  terms  of 
our  purely  national  defense  than  could  be 
cut  out  of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  cutting  this  bill  will  not,  in  the  long 
run,  involve  a  saving,  but  will  involve  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  I  believe  that  the  defense  value 
that  the  United  States  gets,  for  example,  out 
of  divisions  of  other  countries,  which  cost 
far  less  tQ^  maintain  than  do  United  States 
divisions,  which  are  already  located  perhaps 
in  a  more  strategic  position  to  deter  aggres¬ 
sion  than  would  our  forces  if  they  were 
kept  here  at  home,  that  to  round  that  out 
with  some  additional  end  items  and  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States,  is  the 
cheapest  way  in  which  we  can  get  defense. 
If  we  do  not  do  it  that  way,  we  will  have  to 
do  it  in  a  more  expensive  way.  That  is, 
broadly  speaking,  my  view. 

Secretary  Dulles  had  also  said  in  his 
opening  statement: 

Our  country  is  confronted  by  a  very  grave 
threat.  There  is  not  yet  any  evidence  that 
this  threat  has  diminished,  or  will  diminish 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  *  *  *  Our 
mutual  security  planning  must  be,  and  is, 
long-range.  We  cannot  afford  to  exhaust 
ourselves  by  spasmodic  programs  designed 
to  meet  ever-recurring  emergencies.  We 
cannot  operate  on  a  day-to-day,  nand-to- 
mouth  basis.  Instead,  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  policies  and  programs  that  we  can 
afford  to  live  with  for  what  may  be  a  long 
period  of  years. 

Statement  of  Director  for  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Stassen: 

I  feel  we  are  at  one  of  these  crucial  points 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the  free 
nations,  and  in  which  the  prospects  of  peace 
are  in  balance.  I  think  that  the  vital  thing 
is  whether  or  not  this  country  and  this 
Congress  are  backing  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  they  endeavor  to  move 
in  these  very  complex,  delicate,  difficult, 
world  problems.  This  program,  with  all  cf 
its  interlocked  defense,  military,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  that  affect  these  governments 
all  around  the  world,  is  one  essential  element 
in  the  whole  picture.  You  are  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  these  governments,  which  have 
been  moving  on  the  basis  of  certain  policies, 
are  being  turned  in  new  directions.  The 
President  has  made  it  clear,  after  careful 
study,  that  he  wants  to  cut  the  program 
down  to  this  level  of  $5.8  billion.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  have  found,  within  the  1950-53 
programs  that  we  can  make  further  sav¬ 
ings  of  $404  million,  even  thought  we  have 
already  met  *  *  *  certain  other  needs  out 
of  these  savings.  Thus,  you  can  see  that 
we  are  not  just  carelessly  issuing  funds,  and 
under  those  circumstances  I  think  it  is  just 
tremendously  vital  to  the  future  prospects 
of  peace  and  to  economic  success  within 
America  that  the  President  be  backed  in 
the  program. 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense: 

Late  yes'terday  afternoon  I  returned  from 
3  weeks  in  Europe.  The  review  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  in  the  NATO  meeting  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  the  informal  discussions  which  I  had 
with  Defense  Ministers  and  military  leaders 
of  other  nations,  and  my  conversations  with 
our  own  United  States  commanders,  and  in¬ 
spection  of  the  installations  on  which 
United  States  forces  are  presently  deployed 
have  all  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(a)  We  have  come  quite  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  attaining  security  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Community; 


(b)  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  military,  economic,  and  po¬ 
litical  strength; 

(c)  To  date  no  justification  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  to  warrant  any  belief  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  has  disappeared  or  even  appreciably  les¬ 
sened; 

(d)  We  have  now  reached  a  posture  of  de¬ 
fense  in  NATO  where  we  can  determine  the 
rate  of  further  improvement  in  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  the  light  of  the  economic  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  NATO  nations  to  sustain  a  con¬ 
tinued  defense  effort  and  state  of  prepared¬ 
ness  over  an  indefinite  period  of  years. 

(e)  Problems  outside  the  NATO  area,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Pacific  where  two  hot  wars 
are  now  going  on,  require  individual  treat¬ 
ment  although  they  are  essentially  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

You  will  see  as  the  program  for  the  Par 
East  is  laid  out  for  you  that,  together  with 
the  further  strengthening  of  Japan,  Formosa, 
and  the  Philippines,  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  proposed  military  aid  is  designed 
to  replace  weakness  with  strength  in  this 
vitally  important  area.  Likewise  the  cru- 
cuial  Middle  East  is  not  being  neglected. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion,  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  other  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  that  this  program  is  what  can 
and  should  be  done  by  way  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  all  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  to 
bear  in  mind  that  those  things  which 
we  have  in  common  are  greater  than  the 
things  that  divide  us ;  that  each  one  vote 
bearing  in  mind  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  him  as  a  Representative  to  con¬ 
sider  the  overall  good  for  the  United 
States  and  not  the  narrow,  sectional  in¬ 
terest  of  the  few.  We  all  have  in  com¬ 
mon  our  belief  in  God  and  our  respect 
for  the  integrity  of  our  fellowmen.  We 
know  the  purpose  of  life  and  we  desire 
to  share  our  responsibility  toward  our 
fellowmen.  That  is  why  we  seek  a  just 
peace  for  ourselves  and  for  all  people. 
This  belief  and  faith  have  made  the 
United  States  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Our  Nation  has  grown  and  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  defense  of  these  principles, 
retaining  the  heritage  for  which  it  was 
founded.  No  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  so  rich  an  inheritance, 
so  firm  a  foundation,  built  as  it  is  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man 
and  upon  a  respect  for  his  civil,  social, 
and  spiritual  rights.  We  share  our  faith 
and  hope  with  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  even  with  those  who  are  held 
in  bondage.  This  common  bond  has 
inspired  our  union  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  in  quest  of  our  goal  against  the 
common  enemy.  More  than  anything 
else,  this  unity  is  the  target  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  propaganda. 

In  a  sense,  fate  has  aided  the  common 
enemy.  Political  changes  in  the  world 
have  had  a  delaying  effect  upon  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  Europe  and  upon  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  European  defense  community. 
The  political  change  in  the  United  States 
was  the  change  from  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  to  a  Republican  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Republican  administration 
has  always  had  a  connotation  of  isola¬ 
tionism.  But  this  was  changed  during 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Vandenberg. 
Since  his  death,  there  has  been  a  return 
of  the  Republican  Party’s  policy  to  isola¬ 
tionism  as  is  evident  by  the  continual 
destructive  criticism  of  our  foreign  pol- 
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icy,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  bipartisan 
acceptance.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Republican  Party  was  the 
man  who,  during  the  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration,  was  the  executive  in  charge  of 
putting  into  operation  the  collective  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  world  and  of  unifying 
the  European  defense  community.  He 
gave  this  his  unqualified  approval. 

The  Republican  Party  used  as  its 
slogan  in  the  fall  campaign,  “It  is  time 
for  a  change.”  No  one  knew  where  the 
change  would  occur ;  a  change  in  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  Candidate  Eisenhower;  a  change 
in  the  beliefs  of  the  Republican  Party. 
When  this  change  came,  our  allies  be¬ 
came  confused  and  looked  for  new  hope 
in  new  alliances.  The  death  of  Stalin 
brought  this  new  hope.  A  new  regime  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  might  usher  in  a  change 
of  policy.  It  did  just  that.  Peace  over¬ 
tures  were  the  new  order.  Disunite  the 
free  world — anything  to  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  free  world’s  collective 
cooperation.  This  new  approach  is 
directed  against  the  United  States.  Our 
allies  have  absorbed  and  are  inclined  to 
believe  in  this  new  approach — not  the 
new  approach  of  the  Republican  Party 
leadership,  but  the  new  approach  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  problems 
in  the  world  the  free  world  is  zigzagging 
along  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  The  United 
States,  under  the  Republican  leadership, 
must  continue  our  leadership  and  prove 
to  our  allies  that  we  have  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  commitments  of  the  mutual 
cooperation  program.  Let  them  have 
this  chance  to  decide  on  which  side  they 
want  to  be  alined. 

This  bill  serves  that  purpose.  It 
proves  this  program  is  a  continuation  of 
the  past  program  and  passage  will  mean 
we  are  united  on  our  foreign  policy 
program. 

The  Richards  amendment  does  not 
prevent  new  plannnig  and  new  program¬ 
ing.  It  simply  holds  back  the  delivery  of 
50  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  European 
Defense  Community  Nations  until  they 
carry  out  their  commitments. 

There  are  several  new  approaches  to 
the  military  buildup.  This  is  all  in 
chapter  n.  The  most  outstanding  is  the 
increase  of  offshore  procurement.  This 
procurement  of  military  equipment  by 
the  United  States  for  other  nations  is 
done  partly  in  the  United  States  and 
partly  abroad. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

First.  To  assure  delivery  in  Europe  of 
military  items  that  will  meet  military 
requirements  according  to  a  predeter¬ 
mined  time  schedule. 

Second.  To  assure  production  in 
Europe  of  items  such  as  ammunition  and 
spare  parts  after  the  initial  buildup  of 
supplies  with  United  States  assistance. 

Third.  To  create  a  defense  production 
base  in  Europe  to  meet  minimum  war¬ 
time  requirements. 

Another  is  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  assistance  to  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  manufacture  in 
those  countries  of  equipment  required  by 
their  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 


CHAPTER  HI 

This  is  a  new  section  which  authorizes 
nontransferrable  funds  for  furnishing 
special  weapons — but  not  atomic  energy 
weapons — such  funds  to  be  used  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  weapons  upon  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  President. 

CHAPTER  IV 

This  is  a  new  type  of  program.  It  is 
economic  aid  over  and  above  technical 
know-how.  Its  purpose  is  to  achieve 
economic  development  in  the  Near  East 
and  Africa.  This  is  on  an  area  basis  in 
that  section  of  the  world  where  the 
United  States  hopes  to  encourage 
friendly  cooperation  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  where  new-found 
freedom  from  colonization  is  still  fearful 
and  suspicious  of  outsiders,  including  the 
intention  of  the  United  States. 

CHAPTER  V 

In  this  chapter  is  found  the  United 
States  contribution  to  multilateral  or¬ 
ganizations  including  the  noteworthy 
participation  in  the  Internation  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration.  This 
program  has  gone  far  in  moving  the  sur¬ 
plus  population — refugees,  escapees,  and 
expelees — within  and  without  Europe  to 
areas  where  they  can  live  and  work. 

It  is  the  continuation  of  multilateral, 
technical  assistance  through  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  child 
welfare,  and  funds  for  the  sending  of 
relief  packages  going  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries. 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  right  to  transfer  funds  within 
and  from  the  areas  is  new.  It  is  limited 
to  10  percent  but  does  not  limit  these 
funds  in  their  transfer  to  the  purpose 
authorized.  This  gives  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  the  program. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  this  bill  in  no 
degree  fills  the  dollar  gap.  On  page  218 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill  we  find  the 
following  questions  and  answers: 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Governor,  could  you  tell  us  to 
what  degree  this  new  program  will  close  the 
dollar  gap? 

Mr.  Stassen.  We  feel  that  it  will  supply 
the  balance’ of  payments  necessary,  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  basis,  for  fiscal  year  1954.  In  other 
words,  no  other  European  countries  will  be 
able  to  expand  their  imports  from  us  but 
if  they  keep  them  at  about  this  level,  we  will 
be  able  to  have  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
transitional  year  in  1954. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  mean  you  will  not  have 
a  decrease  in  that  $4.5  billion  gap? 

Mr.  Stassen.  No. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Not  at  all  if  this  goes  through 
as  is? 

Mr.  Stassen.  We  will  fill  it  by  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  being  stepped  up,  and  by  a  lease 
agreement  on  econfomic  aid,  and  by  the  over¬ 
all  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
are  involved  in  our  mutual  security  program. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  not  seen  fit  to  help  provide 
greater  markets  for  our  allies,  which  is 
the  only  solution  to  bring  ultimate  end 
to  the  assistance  we  must  furnish  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  Nor  was  the 
compromise  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  on  June  2  a  solu¬ 
tion.  These  are  basic  policies  which 


must  be  faced  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

It  is  indeed  misleading  for  the  admin¬ 
istration,  in  presenting  this  bill,  to  find 
basic  disagreements.  Secretary  Hum¬ 
phrey — on  page  295  of  the  hearing — in 
the  discussion  of  the  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance,  said: 

Secretary  Humphrey.  Now,  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  MSA? 

Mr.  Merrow.  Yes.  We  have  some  that  will 
not  be  obligated. 

Secretary  Humphrey.  I  think  the  unobli¬ 
gated  should  be  deducted  from  the  future 
appropriation.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Mr.  Merrow.  And  that  would  help  the 
budget. 

Secretary  Humphrey.  It  will  not  help  our 
expenditures  this  year  but  it  will  help  bring 
down  those  prior  obligations  which  eventual¬ 
ly  helps  the  budget. 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr.  Merow,  this  is  in  line 
with  your  question  of  Secretary  Wilson  on 
Friday  when  he  recommended  that  we  carry 
over  that  $1.2  billion  of  unobligated  funds 
of  this  June. 

Secretary  Humphrey.  Is  that  Defense  or 
MSA? 

Mrs.  Kelly.  MSA. 

Mr.  Merrow.  I  put  the  two  together,  both 
MSA  and  military  assistance. 

Secretary  Humphrey.  It  is  all  in  the  MSA 
budget.  Didn’t  Mr.  Stassen  say  that  he  would 
do  that? 

Mrs.  Kelly.  No;  here  is  Mr.  Merow’s  ques¬ 
tioning  on  Friday.  Right  down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  Mr.  Merow.  You  brought 
that  factor  up.  The  unobligated  funds  at 
the  end  of  this  current  fiscal  year  would  be 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion.  You  asked  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  the  question,  Should  or  could  we  deduct 
from  this  MSA  authorization  of  1953-54,  $5.8 
billion,  that  $1  billion,  plus  or  minus,  which 
would  be  unobligated  this  year,  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  strongly  stressed  the  negative.  Read 
the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Merrow.  The  response  was:  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  done  because  I  say  that 
it  is  the  major  feature  to  get  the  job  done 
more  than  it  is  an  indication  that  we  did  not 
need  the  money. 

This  is  a  controversial  program,  but 
we  must  all  bear  in  mind  that  assistance 
to  the  free  world,  as  authorized  in  this 
bill,  involves  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  implementation  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur¬ 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  wishes  me  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  immediately  after  the  Committee 
rises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  CHUDOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
advised  that  there  was  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  for>the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mutual  security  bill. 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  on  official 
business  and  therefore  could  not  answer 
to  my  name.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  answered  “yea.” 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  record  of  rollcall  No.  54  on  page  6864 
of  the  Record  indicates  I  was  absent.  I 
was  present  and  answered  to  my  name. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or¬ 
der  I  have  for  today  go  over  until  next 
Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LONG  LIVE  LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  little 
Baltic  nation  was  founded  700  years  ago. 

Today  it  is  under  forced  occupation 
by  the  Russian  Communists,  who  suffer 
from  the  delusion  that  they  have  incor¬ 
porated  it  as  one  of  the  slave  states  into 
the  shotgun  marriage  that  is  called  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  profound  faith  in  God  and  free¬ 
dom,  strengthened  by  adversity,  is  life 
itself  to  all  Lithuanians. 

They  have  endured  much  before. 

They  are  blessed  with  the  immortal 
courage  to  outlast  those  who  now  hold 
them  in  chains. 

Communism  as  we  know  it  has  had 
one-third  of  a  century  in  which  to  build 
a  record,  up  to  World  War  I  it  was  only 
a  theory  that  attracted  a  few  people  with 
its  sugary  promises.  Since  then  we  have 
seen  its  poison  in  action.  The  record  of 
communism  is  one  of  monumental  be¬ 
trayal  and  cruelty.  Upon  that  it  must 
stand  and  be  judged  before  it  falls. 

Already  it  is  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  internal  strain. 

One  would  not  think  so  looking  at 
Korea,  where,  on  the  surface,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  forced  the  free  world  to 
make  a  succession  of  blunders  that  will 
be  hard  to  match. 


If  there  are  any  more  Yaltas  or  Ko- 
reas,  we  will  really  defeat  ourselves. 

Before  that  happens,  however,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  communism  it¬ 
self  will  begin  to  disintegrate  because 
of  internal  contradictions.  If  we  only 
have  the  clear  thinking  and  willpower 
to  give  it  a  push  instead  of  trying  to 
save  it. 

Moscow  is  beginning  to  make  a  few 
minor  concessions  on  its  own  initiative, 
not  for  genuine  peace  or  justice,  but 
because  the  ferment  inside  the  Commu¬ 
nist  empire  is  threatening  to  get  out  of 
hand. 

They  want  us  to  abandon  our  military 
buildup  while  they  catch  their  second 
wind. 

It  is  both  necessary  and  convenient  in 
their  present  predicament. 

First.  Lull  us  to  sleep. 

Second.  Give  them  a  chance  to  repair 
the  cracks  in  the  Soviet  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure,  while  they  build  up 
the  required  supply  of  A-bombs  and 
other  sure  missiles. 

Third.  Hit  us  with  a  knockout  punch 
from  which  we  will  never  regain  con¬ 
sciousness. 

It  is  so  simple  that  one  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  free  nation  could  be 
fooled  by  it. 

Yet  there  is  the  very  real  danger  that 
those  who  crave  for  the  illusion  of  peace 
at  any  price,  even  if  only  for  a  year. 

Will  be  deceived  again  and  become 
willing  instruments  of  their  own  eventual 
destruction? 

Little  nations  like  Lithuania  know  so 
much  more  than  we  do,  because  the  world 
did  not  listen  to  their  warnings  concern¬ 
ing  Soviet  doubletalk.  While  Moscow 
was  reaching  out  to  take  over  their 
country. 

Lithuania  reminds  us  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  ousted 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  on  December 
14,  1939,  because  of  its  aggressive  attack 
upon  Finland.  Six  months  later,  the  Red 
army  poured  into  Lithuania  in  a  naked 
aggression  that  did  not  even  have  an 
alibi  or  an  excuse  to  conceal  its  brutal 
conquest.  « 

Lithuania  bides  its  time. 

It  knows  that  the  free  world  outside 
cannot  go  on  making  one  mistake  after 
another.  Sometime,  by  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages,  and  even  by  accident,  perhaps,  it 
will  make  the  right,  honorable,  and  clear 
decision. 

Meanwhile,  Lithuania  has  the  strength 
and  patience  of  its  religious  faith  and  its 
devotion  to  freedom  to  support  it  during 
the  long,  dark  hours  of  its  captivity. 

From  the  700  years  of  its  history,  we 
derive  hope  for  its  future. 

God  bless  Lithuania. 

If  other  nations  larger  in  size  and 
richer  in  material  things  had  one-half 
of  Lithuania’s  moral  fiber,  there  would- 
be  no  such  evil  as  communism  to  torture 
mankind. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 


(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  that  events  of  the  past  few 
days  have  focused  attention  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  called  public  attention  to  its  activi¬ 
ties.  For  some  days  I  have  been  check¬ 
ing  into  that  Court’s  activities,  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  remarks  I  intend  to  make 
today.  When  I  obtained  the  special  or¬ 
der  under  which  I  am  speaking,  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  convicted  Communists  had 
not  been  stayed,  nor  had  the  resolution 
been  introduced  to  impeach  the  Justice 
who  later  granted  the  stay  of  sentence. 
My  remarks  today  were  not  prompted  by 
the  Communist  spy  case,  nor  any  of  the 
events  connected  with  it.  However, 
these  events  do  point  up  the  crying  need 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  attention  to  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  12  to  15  years 
in  usurping  legislative  functions  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  judicial  department 
of  the  Government,  in  following  a  course 
of  conduct  which  amounts,  in  effect,  to 
judicial  legislation,  and  in  otherwise 
tearing  down  our  institutions. 

During  that  time  the  Court  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  course  of  action  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  studied  plan  to 
whittle  away  and  destroy  the  rights  of 
States  and  the  rights  of  individuals  guar¬ 
anteed  by  our  Constitution — rights  which 
have  been  recognized  throughout  the 
years,  which  have  been  accorded  full 
faith  and  credit  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  its  branches,  and  which 
were  never  questioned  until  the  New  Deal 
philosophy  came  upon  the  scene.  Its 
disciples  came  bold,  ambitious,  apd  de¬ 
termined  to  remake  according  to 
own  plans  our  economy,  our  way  of  life, 
our  laws,  and  our  Government.  They 
found  that  the  Supreme  Court,  as  then 
constituted,  was  a  roadblock  in  the  way 
of  their  plans,  and  that  the  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  its  functions  and  be¬ 
come  a  subservient  tool. 

Angered  by  this  refusal,  the  then  Pres¬ 
ident  contemptuously  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  Court  as  “nine  old  men,” 
and  called  upon  Congress  to  give  him  the 
power  to  pack  the  Court  by  increasing 
its  membership,  which  would  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  pack  the  Court  with  mem¬ 
bers  willing  to  declare  that  hereafter  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
should  be  stretched  to  fit  the  laws  of  the 
New  Deal  program  instead  of  measuring 
the  New  Deal  laws  by  the  yardstick  of 
the  Constitution. 

When  men  of  courage  and  integrity  in 
the  Congress  refused  to  grant  that  out¬ 
rageous  demand,  the  arrogant  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  then  demanded  that  they  be 
purged  by  the  voters,  and  be  replaced 
by  rubber  stamps  who  would  vote  him 
the  power  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  issue  was  presented  to  the  people 
in  the  elections.  They  refused  to  purge 
the  Congress,  and  refused  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  the  New  Dealers  the  requested 
power  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 

However,  although  the  people  and  the 
Congress  successfully  resisted  this  braz¬ 
enly  announced  intention  to  pack  the 
Court,  vacancies  did  occur  which  gave 
the  Executive  the  opportunity  to  pack 
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Mr.  Saltonstall,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2128] 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2128)  to  further  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  on  June  15,  1953,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  having  considered  the  bill  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Senate,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BILL 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  “make  available”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “expend”;  and  in  line  17,  strike  out  “made”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “to  be  made”. 

This  amendment  makes  no  substantive  change  in  the  section.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  word  “expend”  was  more  in 
keeping  with  proper  budgetary  control. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  the  colon  in  line  20,  strike  out  down 
through  and  including  the  word  “control”  in  line  2,  on  page  4. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  this  section  of  the  bill 
should  be  confined  to  the  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  original  adminis¬ 
tration  request  and  that  funds  not  expended  for  such  purposes  should 
not  remain  available  for  rehabilitation  and  relief  in  an  area  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  contingency  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  such  area. 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  8  through  20  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  or  Credits. — Foreign  currencies 
or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  but  only  after  reimbursement  is  made  therefor  to  the  Treasury 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  purposes:  Provided,  That  such  cur- 
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rencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  use  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  Treasury  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred  against  suc-L 
currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

The  committee  believed  that  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to 
or  owned  by  the  United  States  should  be  covered  into  the  Treasury, 
and  that  any  expenditures  of  these  funds  should  come  only  through 
authorized  appropriations  to  carry  out  specific  purposes.  This 
amendment  eliminates  $98,396,000  from  expenditures  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration.  It  does  not  change  the  authorization  of  the 
bill,  as  this  amount  was  outside  of  the  authorization  because  it  was 
money  already  appropriated  and  converted  into  foreign  currency  or 
credits. 

COMMITTEE  COMMENT  ON  THE  BILL 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  received  testimony  in  executive 
session  from  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

Throughout  these  hearings  emphasis  was  concentrated  upon  the 
military  aspects  of  the  program  contemplated  in  S.  2128  and  especially 
the  degree  to  which  the  military  aspects  of  the  program  mesh  with  the 
scope  and  progress  of  programs  looking  toward  the  buildup  of  our  own 
forces. 

While  recognizing  that  the  requirements  imposed  by  S.  2128  for 
military  assistance  will  have  a  genuinely  serious  impact  on  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  on  the  making  available  of  funds  for  our  own 
military  services,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  meeting  these 
requirements  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  our  own  national 
security. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  international  program  for  security  is  so 
integrated  with  our  national  program  for  security  that  the  amounts 
recommended  for  the  military  purposes  of  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1954 
will  assist  our  Government  to  carry  out  its  military  services  for 
defense  of  our  country  and  its  undertakings  in  other  countries. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13, 1953 

Reported  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  11  (legislative 
day,  June  8),  1953,  by  Mr.  Wilet,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

June  15  (legislative  day,  June  8),  1953 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

June  18  (legislative  day,  June  8),  1953 
Reported  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  further  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1953”. 

5  Chapter  I — Mutual  Defense  Materiel  and  Training 

6  Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 

7  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 

8  adding  the  following  new  section : 
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“Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$3,681,523,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101 
(a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe) ,  201 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and 
Africa),  301  (relating  to  military  and  other  assistance  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific) ,  and  401  (relating  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  Latin  America)  of  this  Act,  of  which  $2,179,689,- 
870  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  101  (a) 
(1),  $405,212,637  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
section  201,  $1,081,620,493  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  301,  and  $15,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  section  401.” 

Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections : 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $984,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101  (a)  (2) 
(relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Eu¬ 
rope),  102  (relating  to  defense  production  financing  for 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom)  ,302  (a)  (relating  to  de¬ 
fense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  As- 


3 

1  sociated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  304 

2  (relating  to  defense  production  financing)  of  this  Act.” 

3  “Sec.  102.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of 

4  this  Act,  the  President  may  make  available,  on  such  terms 

5  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify 

6  (a)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France 

7  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  re- 

8  quired  by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 

9  area,  and  (b)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture 

10  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by 

11  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 

12  area.” 

13  “Sec.  304.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of 

14  this  Act,  the  President  may  make  available  expend,  on  such 

15  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may 

16  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 

17  equipment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in  section  411 

18  (containing  definitions)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

19  Act  of  1949,  as  amended) ,  which  are  required  by  and  are 

20  made  to  be  made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support 

21  of,  the  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cam- 

22  bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  located  in  such  Associated 
2^  States:  Provided That  m  the  event  ef  the  cessation  ef  hes- 

24  tilitics  in  which  seek  forces  are  engaged?  the  funds  authorized 

25  te  he  made  available  under  this  section  and  remaining  unex- 
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pended,  may  fee  made  available  lee  economic*  aad 
assistance,  and  rehabilitation  and  relief,  in  those  portions  el 
tfee  Associated  Slates  el  Cambodia-,  Daes7  and 
which  tfee  President  determines  net  te  fee  nnder 


centre!.” 

Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 
Amend  tfee  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  tfee  lollowing  new  section : 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  tfee  President  lor  tfee  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  tfee  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons 
to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 
Act  or  to  tfee  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section 
2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (0)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  obligation  is  in  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  And  provided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  such  weapons,  the  President  shall  determine  that  (a)  the 
recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
such  weapons;  (b)  that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be 
in  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  that 
such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  IV — Mutual  Development  and  Technical 

Progress 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$140,234,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa),  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support, 
economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  402 
(relating  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America)  of  this 
Act.” 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  for 
Basic  Materials. — At  the  end  of  section  514  (relating  to 
basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
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amended,  add  the  following  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  403.  Special  Economic  Assistance  in  the 
Near  East  and  Africa. — Amend  section  206  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  he  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  O.  1557),  except  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be 
given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  404.  Special  Economic  Assistance  for  India 
and  Pakistan. — Amend  section  302  (relating  to  economic 
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and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  (c)  and  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (b)  : 

“  (b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,- 
400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  such  countries,  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  therein. 
The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for 
which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of 
this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section/’ 

Chapter  V — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  501.  Movement  of  Migrants. — Add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence  to  section  534  (relating  to  the  movement 
of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended:  ‘‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.” 
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Sec.  502.  Multilatebal  Technical  Cooperation 

and  Children’s  Welfare. — Amend  the  Mutual  Security 

«/ 

Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections : 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under  sec¬ 
tion  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  503.  Ocean  Freight  on  Relief  Shipments. — 
Add  the  following  new  sentence  to  section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary  relief 
shipments)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  504.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency. — Amend  section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean 
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relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
as  follows : 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000  for  making  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strike  out 
“$67,500,000”  and  insert  “$40,750,000”. 

Chapter  VI— Further  Changes  in  Existing  Mutual 

Security  Legislation 

Sec.  601.  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sections : 

“Sec.  546.  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  (a)  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  section  101  (a)  (1)  and  section  541  of  this  Act,  for 
any  fiscal  year,  may  be  transferred  between  appropriations 
made  available  for  either  of  such  sections :  Provided,  That  such 
funds  after  transfer  may  he  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  101  (a)  (1)  or  101  (a)  (2)  ;  and  (b)  not  to 

exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  any  of  chapters  II,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1954  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  any 
other  of  such  chapters.  Whenever  the  President  makes  any 
such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Sec.  547.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  para¬ 
graph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 
imder  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  602.  Escapees.— Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title 
I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly” 
before  the  word  “determined”  and  by  inserting  “or  any 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia”, 
after  “and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  sentence,  strike  out  “and  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States”  and  insert  “or  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States”. 

Sec.  603.  Military  Aid  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa. — Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa) 
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of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  201  (relating  to  military  assistance) 
by  inserting  “and  by  furnishing  other  military  assistance  in 
the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa”,  after  “Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Iran”,  and  by  inserting  “and  for  furnishing  other 
military  assistance  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
pursuant  to  section  202”  after  “and  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604) ”. 

(b)  Amend  section  202  (relating  to  military  assistance) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  utilize  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  201  in  order  to 
provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of 
the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional 
defense  arrangement  in  the  area  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  become  a  party,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  general  area  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of 
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1  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  in- 

2  creased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to 

3  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  (any  such 

4  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Committee  on 

5  Foreign  Delations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

6  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  Committees 

7  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Eep- 

8  resentatives ) .  No  assistance  shall  he  furnished  under  this 

9  section  unless  the  recipient  nation  (1)  has  agreed  (a)  that 

10  the  equipment,  materials,  or  services  provided  will  be  used 

11  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self- 

12  defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 

13  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 

14  and  measures,  and  (b)  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 

15  aggression  against  any  other  nation,  and  (2)  has  complied 
15  with  such  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  511  (a)  of 
1^  this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
1®  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  President  shall  find  to  be 

19  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 

20  section.” 

21  Sec.  604.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea.— 

22  Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual 

23  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 

24  follows:  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating 
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to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance)  strike  out  “but 
not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)  ”. 

Sec.  605.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general 
provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Personnel  Ceiling  Exemption  for  New  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Programs. — Amend  section  504  (d) 
(relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  colon  and  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proviso:  “ Provided  farther,  That  after  July  1,  1953, 
the  following  categories  of  civilian  employees  and  military 
personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  the  second  and  third 
provisos  of  this  section : 

“  ( 1 )  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  in  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  num¬ 
ber  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“  ( 2 )  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  for  any  countries  in  which 
no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“  ( 3 )  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  car¬ 
rying  out  such  programs  for  international  organizations 
and  headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953.” 
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(b)  Special  use  of  funds. — Amend  section  513  (b) 
(relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,00  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such 
determination.” 

(c)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section 
530  (a)  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program)  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1956,  or  after  a  date 
specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  none  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  may 
be  exercised;  except  that  following  such  date — 

“  ( 1 )  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  serv¬ 
ices  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to, 
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or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  had  been  authorized 
prior  to  such  date  may  he  transferred  to  such  country,  and 
“  (2)  funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall,  if  obligated  before  such  date,  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  for  three  years  following  such  date, 
and  shall  be  available  during  such  period  for  obligation: 
(A)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  ship¬ 
ment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such 
transfers,  and  (B)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  operations  under  this  Act.” 

(d)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  the  following  new 
section  548: 

“Sec.  548.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any 
economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  he  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel, 
authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3)  differ  from  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under  either 
statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  before  ex¬ 
tending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which 
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1  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  International  De- 

2  velopment  are  being  earned  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the 

3  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

4  (e)  Use  of  Local  Currency.— 

5  ( 1 )  Amend  section  519  (b)  to  read  as  follows : 

6  “(b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 

7  of  section  514,  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  that  section 

8  may  be  used  to  acquire  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of 

9  increasing  the  production  of  materials  in  which  the  United 

10  States  or  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are 

11  deficient.” 

12  -f2)-  Amend  section  #24  by  striking  out  the  words  Abe 

13  administrative  and  operating  expenses  oU  in  the  next  to  the 

14  last  sentenecr 

15  -fJ)-  Add  the  following  new  section  - 

16  §49t  Use  oe  Dore-ign  Currency  or  Cred 

17  EHL — There  is  hereby  au-t-horized  to  be  made  available  for  the 

18  fiscal  year  1954  for  the  purpose  of  this  Aety  not  to  ox-eecd 

19  the  equivalent  of  698y396y000  in  foreign  currencies  or 

20  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States-:  P-remded- 

21  Tliftty  in  additiony  any  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 

22  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  are  authorized  to  be  eon- 

23  tinued  available  for  use  for  liquidation  of  obligations  in- 

24  enrred  against  sueh  currencies  prior  to  July  4y  4-953.” 
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(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  or  Cred¬ 
its. — Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  but  only  after  reimbursement  is  made  therefor  to  the 
Treasury  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  pur¬ 
poses:  Provided,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  made  available  for  use  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 
against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1, 1953.” 

Sec.  606.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  0.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Assistance  to  nato  countries. — Add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  101 
(relating  to  military  assistance  to  NATO  countries)  :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  military  assistance  may  be  furnished  for  pur¬ 
poses  not  included  in  such  defense  plans  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  will  further  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act”. 

(b)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  before  the 
period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (re- 
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lating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  add 
the  following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by  an  additional 
$200,000,000”. 

(c)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Strike  out  the 
word  “The”  where  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  section 
408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  the”. 

(d)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — 
Amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating 
to  sales  of  military  equipment)  to  read  as  follows:  “Before 
a  contract  is  entered  into  or  rehabilitation  work  is  under¬ 
taken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organization  or 
headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure 
the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the 
rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments 
are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 
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total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection, 
less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

(e)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d) 
(containing  definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service,  repair, 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  loans  of  equipment  for  test  and  study  purposes.” 

Sec.  607.  Counterpart  loans— Amend  the  last  pro¬ 
viso  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds) 
of  the  Economic  Corporation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  ( 

U.  S.  C.  1503-1519)  to  read  as  follows: 

“ And  provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all 
funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for 
such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  608.  United  Nations  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  Programs. — Amend  the  last  proviso  in  section  404  (b) 
of  the  Act  for  International  Development  by  striking  out  the 
word  “fiscal”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“calendar”. 
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Sec.  609.  Eepeal  of  Certain  Provisions.—  (a  )  (i) 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  by  striking 
out  the  words  “to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “Under”. 

(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any 
commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  said 
section  115  (k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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GHLIGHT:  House  passed  mutual  security  bill. 

*  *.  ’  •  *  «** 


'  *•  !  *>•  •. 


.  ■  .  HOUSE  .  ■  /  •  , 

,  ju  »  *  .  ’  ‘ 

1.  FOREIGN  AID,  .  Passed,  280-108,  with  amendments,  H.  R,  5710,  tlie  Mutual  Security 
Agency  authorization  bill  (pp.  7096-7143).  This  bill  authorities  Appropriations 
of  $4,998,-000,000,  which  is  $830,000,000  less  than  the  Administration’s  request. 

Agreed.  105-55,  to  an  amehdrient  by  Rep.  Fulton  designed  to  stress  language 
requiring  the  use  of  surplus  U.  S.  commodities  in  the  foreign-aid  program  (pp, 
7121-2).:  For  text  of  amendment  see  end  of  this  Digests 

Rejected  the  following  amendments:  , 

By  Rep.  Fulton,,  to  provide' funds  for  individual  natipns  who  ratify  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community  pact  in  lieu  of  withholding  funds  until  all  countries 
ratify  it  (pp.  7111-3.)  v  '  *  '  ( 

;  By  'Reps,  Adair,  83 -133,  and  Fulton,  67—120,  to  reduce  the  authorization  for 
economic  aid  to.  Europe  by  $70  and  $100  million,  . respect ivelg  (pp 7119-21). 

By  Rep.  Curtis,  79-94,  to  delete  language  increasing. from  12  months  to  24 
months  the  period  for  terminating  the  program  after  the  expiration  of  the  mutual 
security  program  (pp.  7127-9).  • 

By  Rep. .Burleson,  78-II8,  to  postpone  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the 
foreign-aid -program  until  Jan,  1,‘  1954,  and  continue,  availability  of  unexpended 
funds  already  appropriated  (pp.  713O-I); 

By-  Rep.  Kelly,  H.  Yc. ,  22-110T  to  cut  off  carryover  funds  of  Yugoslavia 

'  (p.v  7131)- .  '  ;w-' 

By  Rep,  Colmer,  83 -104,,  to  impose  a  $4.5  billion  ceiling  on  total  authoriza¬ 
tions  (pp.  7131-3).  '■  ’  1  '  \ 

By  Rep.  Budge,  101-152,  to  reduce  authorizations  for  each  item  for  each 
nation  by  10  percent  (pp.  7132-3). 


By  Rep#  Bentley,  79-118,  to  cut  $47,200,000  from  authorization  for  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  India  and  Pakistan  (pp.  7133-8), 

By  Bep,  Horano,  fo-increaso  by  $1  -million  the  authorization  for  payment  of 

ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  shipments  (p.  7139)* 

By  Pep0  • 'Powell,  52-56,  to  bar  aid  to  countries  that  do  not  accept  technical  | 

aid  from  the  U.  in  the  collection  of  their  taxes  (p.  7139) > 


ESSPoOBiBL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  B.  Ro  57 06,  to  facilitate  civil  service  appointment  of  persons  who  lost  op¬ 
portunity  thereof  because  of  military  service  after  June  30,  1950  (B.  Bept„  628) 

deceived  a  petition  urging  Congress  to  push  the  appropriation  of  ^3^,397.000 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  annuity  increases  authorized  by  the  82nd  Congress 

(p,  7148),  ...  .  .  ... 


-  *  *  '  • 

3i  TRANSPORTATION,  Concurred  in  the -Senate 'amendment  to  F.  R.  ,23.47 ,  to  continue  for 
6  months  after  termination  of  .the  national  emergency  of  certain  powers  of  the 
President  relating  to  priorities  in  the  transportation  of  traffic  (pA  7143). 

This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the- President. 

4,  FOLB IGrII  Tj.lADB.  The  '’Pally  Digest'*  states  that  the  ’  ays  and  Means . Committee  "ap¬ 
proved  a  newly  written  bill  regarding  customs  simplification,  which  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  be  acted  on  in  lieu  of  the  revised  version  of  E.  R»  5106,  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  on  the  subject (p.  D585)» 

Deceived  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  Ss  Tariff  Commission  on  the 

operations  of  the  trade  agreements  program  (pa  7l47)o 


5,  ADJOURNED  until  Mon,,  June  22  (d,  7147).  Legislative  program  as  stated  by  the 

Majority  Leader:  Mon, ,  H0  E.  5805,  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  1954,  anc 
D,  Ce  bills;  rest  of  week,  H,  R,  5659,  wheat  to  Pakistan.biij.,  F,  E..  5451, 
amending  wheat  marketing  quotas,  F«  R„  3  203,  trip-leasing  bill,  B.  5278,  dis¬ 
posal  of  Government-owned  rubber  facilities,  3,  1376,  extending  the  iational 
Bousing  Act,  and  perhaps  the  customs  simplification  and  the  excess  profits  tax 
bills  if  either  is  reported' and  a  rule  granted.  He  also  stated  that  "from  here 
on  out  to  the  end  of  the  session,  which  we  hope  will  be  July  31,  Members  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  here  at  any  time  during  the  week  in  order  ( 
to  act  on  legislation  that  may  be  coming  along."  (p.  ?142)o 

6,  APPROPRIATIONS,  As  reported  (see  Digest  110),  H.  R,  5805,  the  legislative- 

judiciary  appropriation  bill  for  1954,  includes  funds  for  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  states  that  "one  nonrecurring  item  of  '5100,000  for  preparation  of  a  new 
United  States  Code  has  been  dropped  from  the  bill.."  The  bill  changes  GP0  from 
a  working- capital-fund  basis  to  a  revolving-fund  basis  and  includes  the  follow— 
ing  provision:  "Any  executive  department  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government  ordering  printing  and  binding  or  blank  paper  and  supplies  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  shall  pay  promptly  by  check  to  the  Public  Printer 
upon  his  writtan  request,  either  in  advance  or  upon  completion  of  the  work,  all 
or  part  of  the  estimated  or  actual  cost  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  bills 
rendered  by  the  Public  Printer  in  accordance  herewith  shall  not  be  subject  to 
audit  or  certification  in  advance  of  payment:  Provided,  That  proper  adjust- 
ments  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  delivered  work  paid  for  in  advance 
shall  be  made  monthly  or  quarterly  and  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  department  or  establishment  concerned." 
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Senate 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  June  22,  1953,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

House  of  Representatives 

Friday,  June  19, 1953 


The  House  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D„  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  all  goodness,  we  are  again 
uniting  our  hearts  in  the  fellowship  of 
prayer,  grateful  for  the  many  joys  which 
cheer  us  and  the  trials  which  teach  us 
to  put  our  trust  in  Thee. 

May  we  accept  the  tasks  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  high  vocation  without  fear 
or  complaint  for  Thou  art  our  wisdom 
and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  in  the 
building  of  a  better  world  we  must  have 
the  counsel  and  cooperation,  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  impact  of  a  united  people. 

Show  us  how  we  may  overcome  our 
feelings  of  pride  and  prejudice  and  may 
the  day  soon  dawn  when  there  shall  be 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend¬ 
ment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.  R.  1434.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  24,  1925,  incorporating  the  Ameri¬ 
can  War  Mothers: 

H.  R.  2113.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  in¬ 
corporating  the  American  Legion  so  as  to 
redefine  (a)  the  powers  of  said  corporation, 
(b)  the  right  to  use  of  the  name  “The 
American  Legion”  and  “American  Legion”; 

H.  R.  2456.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  11,  1951,  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing  colli¬ 
sions  at  sea,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.  R.  5069.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  movement  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
fabrics  which  are  so  highly  flammable  as  to 
be  dangerous  when  worn  by  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  status  of  permanent  residence  to  certain 
aliens: 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  631.  A  act  to  permit  veterans  to  sus¬ 
pend  or  delay  their  programs  of  education 
or  training  under  the  Veterans’  Readjust¬ 
ment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  services  as  missionaries; 

S.  967.  An  act  to  extend  the  duration  of 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
(title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act); 

S.  977.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950; 

S.  1492.  An  act  to  require  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  adequate  provisions  relating  to  the 
appointment  or  retention  of  certain  female 
Reserve  personnel  with  minor  or  dependent 
children; 

S.  1515.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  certain  Western  States  and  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  enter 
into  a  compact  relating  to  higher  education 
in  the  Western  States  and  establishing  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education; 

S.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act; 

S.  1684.  An  act  to  facilitate  civil-service 
appointment  of  persons  who  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity  therefor  because  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  June  30,  1950,  and  to 
provide  certain  benefits  upon  appointment; 

S.  2033.  An  act  relating^  the  labeling  of 
packages  containing  foreign-produced  trout 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  requiring  cer¬ 


tain  information  to  appear  on  the  menus 
of  public  eating  places  serving  such  trout; 

S.  2097.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Eklutna  project; 

S.  J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  taking  of  pri¬ 
vate  property;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Sara  Louisa 
Rittenhouse  in  Montrose  Park,  D.  C. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Tobey,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mi-.  Hoey,  Mr.  Smith  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Observance  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Year  of  Controlled  Powered 
Flight  created  by  Public  Law  32,  83d 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
as  members  of  the  joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer¬ 
tain  records  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  for  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
53-11. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
page  of  the  remarks  that  I  made  yester¬ 
day  does  not  appear  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcall  No.  56  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  appropriate  correction  be 
made  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  correction  will  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  today  for 
30  minutes,  following  the  legislative  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  and  any  other  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 

Mr.  WHEELER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  address  the  House  on  Mon-, 
day  next  for  1  hour,  following  the  legis-g 
lative  business  of  the  day  and  any  otheaf 
special  orders  heretofore  entered. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  askeg 
and  was  granted  permission  to  addre: 
the  House  today  for  5  minutes,  followir 
the  legislative  business  of  the  day  an 
any  other  special  orders  heretofore  er 
tered.  I 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL  # 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll¬ 
call  No.  56,  I  am  recorded  as  paired.  I 
was  present  in  the  House  and  voted 
“yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  be  corrected 
accordingly.  N 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
permanent  Record.  On  page  7085,  in 
the  third  column,  line  31,  the  word  “in¬ 
tentional”  should  be  “international.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  permanent  Record  will  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  speak  today  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
5710  may  have  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
their  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  a  point  of  order.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  59] 


Becker 

Gubser 

Oakman 

Blatnik 

Hale 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Bolling 

Harrison.  Nebr. 

O’  Hara,  Minn, 

Buckley 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Philbin 

Bush 

Jackson 

Phillips 

Chudoff 

Kee 

Powell 

Crosser 

Kllday 

Radwan 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Rivers 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Lantaff 

Saylor 

Dies 

Mclntire 

Staggers 

Dingell 

Machrowicz 

Sutton 

Dodd 

Mack,  Ill. 

Teague 

Dolliver 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wigglesworth 

Fine 

Miller,  Md. 

Wolcott 

Fogarty  l 
Gamble  1 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Young 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names ; 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT,  1951 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5710, 
with  Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

“authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,079,689,870 
to  be  available  under  section  101  (a)  (1) 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe); 
of  which  not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  organization 
referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section  2  (b); 
$305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section 
201  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa) ;  $1,081,620,493  to  be 
available  under  section  301  (relating  to 
military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and 
the  Pacific);  and  $15  million  to  be  available 
under  section  401  (relating  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  Latin  America) .” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  which  is  at 
the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  “$2,079,- 
689,870”  and  insert  “$1,750,503,870.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amount  which  is  inserted  in 
this  amendment  means  I  am  asking  for 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  $329,- 
186,000. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  on  page  12,  the  specific  items  which 
I  am  concerned  with  involve  $21,189,000 


for  Portugal:  $91,091,000  for  Spain,  and 
$216,216,906  for  Yugoslavia. 

Before  I  get  into  a  discussion  of  these 
amounts,  I  want  to  submit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stas- 
sen’s  evaluation  team  on  the  mutual 
security  program.  This  report  is  one 
signed  by  Mr.  Francis,  chairman  of  the 
•evaluation  teams,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
from  page  3  of  this  so-called  evaluation 
report  of  March  24,  1953. 

Mr.  Francis  and  his  committee  say 
this: 

Broadly  speaking,  each  country  has  Im¬ 
proved  economically,  has  significantly 
strengthened  its  military  establishment,  has 
a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  and  a 
new-found  will  to  progress  and  survive.  From 
the  standpoint  of  economic  aid,  this  has 
been  accomplished  within  original  estimates 
of  cost. 

Because  of  the  improved  situation,  fur¬ 
ther  financial  aid  for  economic  purposes 
should  be  reduced  substantially  for  the  next 
year  and  generally  discontinued  by  June 
1954.  There  are  some  specific  and  important 
exceptions  to  the  above  general  statement 
such  as  exist  in  the  Far  East.  The  situation 
affecting  each  country  should  be  considered 
separately  on  its  individual  merits.  Some 
countries  must  have  further  economic  aid 
if  current  military  and  other  objectives  are 
to  prevail. 

The  time  has  come  to  apply  practical  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  realization  that  friendship  can¬ 
not  be  bought  but  must  be  earned.  The 
“rich  uncle,  poor  nephew”  concept  describes 
a  relationship  which  has  become  objection¬ 
able  to  many  of  our  friends.  A  growing 
sense  of  independence  may  well  be  construed 
as  further  evidence  of  a  return  to  economic 
strength.  No  self-respecting  country  likes 
to  depend  on  gifts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the 
amount  of  the  cut,  which  is  $329,186,000 
as  applied  to  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  Europe,  I  am  not  at  liberty  un¬ 
der  the  rules  of  the  House  to  discuss  this 
matter  as  I  would  like  to  because  of  the 
cloak  of  secrecy  that  involves  this  par¬ 
ticular  item. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  The  gentleman 
might  mention  that  those  figures  which 
are  supposed  to  be  kept  secret  from  us 
are  kept  secret  only  from  us;  everybody 
else  knows  about  them,  including  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  these 
secret  figures  are  public  property.  They 
are,  of  course,  set  out  here  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  I  will  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  to  discuss  the  exact  amounts  in¬ 
volved  in  the  matter.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
discuss  the  specific  items  that  are  in¬ 
volved,  because  of  secrecy. 

In  this  matter  of  $21,189,000  for  Por¬ 
tugal,  I  think  there  is  the  least  justifi¬ 
cation  for  that  of  any  item  in  the  bill, 
but  we  are  not  appropriating  or  author¬ 
izing  any  such  amount.  Portugal  is  to¬ 
day  perhaps  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  Sir. 
Smith  of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  value 
of  money  in  Portugal  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  actually 
doing  very  little  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  NATO  organization,  although  it  is 
a  member  of  the  NATO  organization. 
The  only  value  that  it  has — and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  find  any  justification 
to  authorize  such  an  amount — is  in  its 
agricultural  resources.  But  we  have  not 
been  called  upon  by  Portugal  for  any  ex¬ 
tensive  aid  in  that  direction,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  ought  at  this  time  in 
view  of  our  financial  situation  to  au¬ 
thorize  $21,189,000  for  Portugal. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Does 
that  apply  to  economic  or  military  aid? 
Can  the  gentleman  state  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Chiefly 
economic. 

In  the  matter  of  Spain,  I  have  always 
supported  authorizations  for  Spain.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I  am  asking  that 
this  amount  of  $91,091,000  be  deleted. 
But  I  do  it  for  the  reason  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  to  the  effect  there  is  in  this 
account  still  $125  million  unspent. 
There  is  no  need  for  further  authoriza¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  It  can  be  said  with¬ 
out  contradiction  it  has  not  been  spent 
because  there  has  really  been  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  adminis¬ 
tering  the  fund,  in  the  absence  of  speci¬ 
fic  agreements,  to  enter  upon  this  pro¬ 
gram.  So  I  submit  that  while  this  is 
true,  while  the  $125  million  is  still  on 
hand,  we  are  not  justified  in  authorizing 
another  $91  million  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  reason  why  the  executives  in 
charge  of  this  $125  million  have  not 
worked  out  a  program  where  it  could 
become  available  and  be  used. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  pulling  and  hauling 
between  Spain  and  our  own  authorities 
with  reference  to  agreements.  They 
have  been  unable  to  resolve  differences 
of  views  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  How  long  has  this  $125 
million  been  available  to  them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  For  the 
past  2  years  at  least. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  How  much  money 
remains  unspent  of  the  money  hereto¬ 
fore  appropriated  for  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  fiscal  statement  we 
had  it  was  about  $11,332,000,000. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  $11  billion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  But 
we  get  into  this  whole  problem  of  ob¬ 
ligations  by  that  question.  We  were  told 
by  Mr.  Stassen  that  by  the  end  of  June 
all  has  been  obligated  except  $400  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  course,  if  that  is  true  then  they 
have  been  obligating  it  at  a  terrific  pace 
in  the  last  30  or  60  days. 


Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
in  connection  with  the  difficulties  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  agreements  with  Spain  any 
pressure  from  other  allies,  for  example, 
England,  has  been  a  factor  in  that  dif¬ 
ficulty? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  question  about  that,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  it  would  be  hearsay. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Last  summer  I  was  in 
Spain  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  studying  the  situation  over 
there.  They  were  then  actively  negoti¬ 
ating  in  order  to  try  to  get  bases,  but 
they  have  not  yet  resolved  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Would  the  deletion  of  this  $91 
million  affect  those  negotiations? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  it  would  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  The  sum  on  hand 
prior  to  this  is  adequate,  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  opinion,  to  care  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  bases  that  some  think  are  nec¬ 
essary? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  It  is. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  The  $125  million 
that  has  not  been  spent  will  still  be  avail¬ 
able  after  the  amount  the  gentleman  is 
seeking  to  knock  out  is  deleted? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to 
knock  out  will  not  become  available  to 
Spain,  according  to  the  schedule,  for 
another  2  years? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  assume  at  least  for  another 
year. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Another  year? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  At  least.  I 
urge  the  adoption' of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Halleck 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  as  to  the  amount  of  unexpended 
funds  as  of  June  30,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  military  funds  unexpend¬ 
ed  is  $9.4  billion,  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  fiscal  year  $6.8  billion.  I 
am  quoting  from  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  take  any  time 
In  the  general  debate  because  there  were 


many  wanting  to  speak,  especially  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
worked  diligently  and  well  in  studying 
this  whole  matter  and  in  bringing  it  to 
you.  Necessarily  they  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  of  any  among  us  on  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  and  so  well  was  it  that  they 
had  the  time. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  feel  compelled 
to  speak  not  only  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  but  generally  as  to  my  attitude 
as  majority  leader  in  respect  to  this  leg¬ 
islation  and  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
administration,  as  I  understand  it  to  be. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  as  a  young¬ 
ster  just  turned  18  I  was  voluntarily  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  in  1918.  I  did  not 
get  in  long  enough  to  see  very  much 
service,  but  I  did  see  a  little  of  it.  I  did 
not  know  what  the  war  was  all  about 
beyond  the  fact  that  my  country  was  in 
a  war,  and  being  in  a  war  the  only  thing 
I  knew  to  be  done  was  to  win  it.  Then  I 
went  on  through  school,  practiced  law 
for  a  while,  came  on  to  Congress,  where 
I  served  in  those  difficult,  troublesome 
days  leading  up  to  our  entry  into  World 
War  n.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  not 
too  anxious  for  this  country  to  get  into 
that  war.  The  record  will  show  that  I 
opposed  many  measures  which  I  thought 
would  involve  us  in  a  war.  My  principal 
reason  for  not  wanting  to  get  into  it  was 
that  no  one  could  show  m^the  arithmetic 
by  which  we  could  win  the  peace.  To 
my  mind,  to  involve  our  country  in  a 
war,  unless  we  can  see  some  reasonable 
prospect  of  winning  the  peace,  indeed 
presents  a  troublesome  problem.  For 
some  of  those  beliefs  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  I  was  castigated  in  campaigns,  as 
recent  as  the  last  one.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  after  we  got  into  that  war 
and  won  it,  I  said,  “We  have  won  the  war, 
and  while  there  was  no  arithmetic  shown 
to  win  the  peace,  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  win  the  peace.”  As  a  result, 
when  the  United  Nations  was  presented, 
I  supported  it;  it  was  the  only  thing  to 
do.  I  had  serious  misgivings  about  it 
because  my  study  of  history  had  indi¬ 
cated  to  me  that  nations  fight  and  win 
wars,  and  immediately  they  are  won,  na¬ 
tions  start  realining  to  get  ready  for  the 
next  one.  I  was  afraid  history  would 
repeat  itself,  and  that  is  very  much  what 
has  happened. 

We  are  in  a  war  in  Korea.  We  are 
threatened  with  cold  wars.  We  have 
been  for  some  years  in  the  process  of 
certain  realinement,  yes,  it  is  said  tech¬ 
nically,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  but  with  all  of  that  I 
am  hoping  that  we  still  have  a  chance 
to  avert  a  great  war  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  of  Russia  and 
their  satellite  countries  and  keep,  at 
least,  from  further  war  in  the  world. 

Now,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  as  many 
of  you  know,  I  was  the  majority  leader 
in  the  80th  Congress  which,  I  think, 
rather  strikingly  put  through  all  the  leg¬ 
islation  having  to  do  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  for  which  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success  can  be  claimed.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  when  the  Russian  intention 
became  clearly  evident  to  certain  people 
of  this  country  who  had  been  too  blind 
to  see  before  that  time,  we  were  called 
upon  to  grant  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
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and  interim  aid  to  France  and  Italy. 
Now  that  was  followed  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  whether 
for  better  or  for  worse,  I  supported  the 
Marshall  plan  which  was  enacted  in  the 
80th  Republican  Congress. 

Now  briefly  I  would  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  that  impressed  me  at  that 
time.  One  was  the  Russian  threat  that 
was  becoming  very,  very  evident;  the 
other  was  that  I  thought  we  needed 
friends  somewhere  around  the  world  and 
also — and  possibly  this  is  a  little  cyni¬ 
cal-having  seen  this  country  twice  be¬ 
come  engaged  in  wars  in  Europe,  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  if  another  war 
broke  out  there  we  again  would  become 
involved  in  it.  So  it  occurred  to  me, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  possibly  we 
should  do  what  we  could  to  avoid  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 

Then  there  was  another  thing  that 
impressed  itself  tremendously  upon  me. 
We  had  seen  the  use  of  an  atomic  bomb 
in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II.  We 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
would  soon  be  able  to  develop  and  have 
for  use  an  atomic  bomb.  A  long-stand¬ 
ing  friend  of  mine,  well  versed  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  said  this  thing  to  me 
that  I  do  not  think  can  be  denied,  that 
in  an  age  of  atomic  warfare  that  nation 
which  is  isolated  is  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage.  „ 

In  other  words,  here  is  what  I  mean. 
Today,  certainly  in  some  measure,  an 
advantage  exists  by  reason  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  carried  on.  Our 
bombers,  I  trust  and  I  hope,  and  our 
atomic  bombs  are  sitting  close  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Russians,  there  for 
whatever  action  may  be  needed.  But 
thank  goodness,  as  I  understand,  the 
Russian  bombers  can  only  get  at  us  if 
they  come  over  the  North  Pole,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
and  know,  they  do  not  have  bombers 
than  can  come  over  the  North  Pole,  de¬ 
liver  an  atomic  bomb  in  this  country, 
and  get  back  to  Russia. 

I  heard  in  the  debate  yesterday  that 
these  programs  had  not  prevented  war, 
that  we  are  in  war  in  Korea.  Of  course, 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Pacific  has  been  entirely  different  from 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  in 
Europe.  May  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that  for 
that  conduct  in  Asia  we  had  no  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  we  have  had  and  continue  to 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  in  Europe;  yes,  and  as  of  today  we 
now  have  the  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  affairs  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
this  measure. 

I  have  felt  the  same  frustrations  that 
many  of  us  have  felt  in  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  our  allies,  our  friends,  whom 
we  are  trying  to  help.  I  have  wished  on 
many  occasions  that  they  would  do 
things  differently,  that  they  would  quit 
their  bickering,  that  instead  of  criti¬ 
cizing  us  they  would  speak  in  friendly 
terms  of  us,  because  we  desire  no  con¬ 
quest,  all  we  want  is  to  help  our  friends, 
people  who  would  be  our  allies,  and  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  world  against 
threatened  Communist  aggression. 


As  I  say,  we  have  not  had  that,  but  I 
do  say  we  have  achieved  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  measure  of  success  in  our  foreign 
policy  in  Europe,  not  the  least  of  which, 
may  I  say  again,  is  that  I  think  we  have 
there  on  those  airfields  and  bases,  some 
of  them  ours  and  some  of  them  belong¬ 
ing  to  foreign  countries,  the  strongest 
deterrents  to  Communist  aggression  we 
could  possibly  have. 

As  far  as  we  on  our  side  are  concerned 
in  this  matter  of  collective  security,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  we  are 
committed  to  a  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  recognize,  of  course,  the  right 
of  every  individual  here  who  has  con¬ 
sistently  voted  against  it  to  maintain  his 
position.  But  may  I  say  only  that  in  the 
declaration  of  principles  that  we  Repub¬ 
licans  issued  in  1950  we  said: 

We  advocate  a  strong  policy  against  the 
spread  of  communism  or  fascism  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  We  insist  that  America’s 
efforts  toward  this  end  be  directed  by  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  either  with  com¬ 
munism  or  fascism. 

We  support  aid  to  those  states  resisting 
communism  but  such  aid  should  be  given 
only  if  it  is  essential  to  our  national  security, 
if  it  is  within  the  total  limits  which  the 
American  economy  can  afford,  if  it  will  be 
effective,  if  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
aided  nation  to  supply  for  itself,  and  if  there 
is  a  program  for  progressive  reduction. 

And  the  platform  declared  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  collective  security. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  that  is  before 
us,  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  hard  work 
by  the  committee,  substantially  meets 
the  commitments  of  our  declaration  and 
of  our  national  platform. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Halleck 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  American  taxpayers  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  this  load,  with  $270  billion 
of  debt? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  address  myself 
to  that. 

I  think  that  this  figure,  as  it  has  been 
reduced,  as  these  appropriations  have 
been  reduced,  is  within  the  capacity  of 
the  American  economy  to  support. 

Let  me  go  to  another  matter  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  statement ;  and  I  think  this 
is  no  violation  of  the  confidence  implicit 
in  these  White  House  conferences.  I 
went  to  the  White  House  conferences 
when  I  was  the  leader  in  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  there  that  we  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  us  the  first  time  some  of  these 
programs  that  I  have  talked  about.  But 
when  we  came  to  discuss  this  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  this  mutual  assistance  program, 
very  early  in  the  game,  the  question 
came  up  down  there,  shall  we  cut  this 
down  to  where  we  think  it  ought  to  be, 
or  shall  we  keep  it  high  and  then  let 
the  Congress  cut,  say,  $1  billion?  r 

I  said,  “Let  us  cut  it  down  to  where 
you  think  it  is  down  to  the  bare  mini¬ 
mum,  because  I  do  not  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  wants  to  put  itself  in  a  position  of 
being  in  a  wide-open  conflict  with  what 
the  best  judgment  is  in  the  administra¬ 


tion.  Do  not  put  a  figure  in  for  bar¬ 
gaining  purposes,  but  put  in  a  figure 
that  you  think  is  realistic.” 

What  has  happened  in  respect  to  this 
figure?  The  Truman  budget  had  the 
figure  at  $7.6  billion.  I  say  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  people  working  4n  it,  that  they 
cut  it  down  successively  to  $5.4  billion. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  cutting  it  down  to  $4.9 
billion.  I  shall  oppose  efforts  to  remove 
those  committee  cuts,  as  I  am  here  op¬ 
posing  serious,  drastic  cuts  that  would 
bring  the  figure  below  $4.9  billion. 

Some  question  'was  raised  as  to  the 
uncertainty  here  in  the  future  in  the 
world.  Some  suggestion  was  made  that 
we  cannot  legislate  here  because  we  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
Korea ;  we  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  Italy.  Let  me  say  this.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  to  administer  this  program 
frugally  and  efficiently  and  well,  as  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  admin¬ 
ister  every  other  program  for  which  we 
have  appropriated  money. 

Some  criticism  was  made  of  haste  in 
respect  to  this  program.  I  want  to  take 
my  large  share  of  responsibility  for  that. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  undue  haste. 
But  we  must  all  understand  before  the 
appropriation  can  be  acted  upon  for  this 
program,  this  authorization  act  must  be 
carried  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  want 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  can  give  the  House  any 
assurance  concerning  the  statement  that 
the  President  made  the  other  day  that 
this  program  will  continue  for  at  least 
10  years? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  President  made  any  such  statement 
as  that.  I  think  he  said  that  the  ten¬ 
sions  of  the  cold  war  may  continue  for 
10  years.  As  far  as  I  am  concernedj 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Russian 
situation,  I  am  not  prepared  to  refute 
that.  I  should  hope  that  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  East  Germany  which  have  been 
referred  to  here,  and  certain  other  man¬ 
ifestations,  might  indicate  a  relaxation 
of  that  threat.  I  am  not  sure.  But  as 
of  the  moment  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  put  our  faith  in  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  two  of  the  countries, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  which  are  two  of  the 
strongest  anti-Communist  countries  in 
the  world;  they  are  pro -Christian;  they 
are  geographically  located  where  they 
are  vital  to  the  national  interest  of  our 
country.  Portugal  owns  the  Azores  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  which  are  a 
relatively  few  hundred  miles  away  from 
our  own  shores.  It  seems  to  me  vitally 
important  that  we  include  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack]  to  the  fact  that  $216 
million  is  included  for  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Communist  countries  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  far  as  Spain  is 
concerned,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack!  that  some  years  ago  we  had 
an  amendment  to  include  Spain;  I  am 
not  so  sure  but  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  offered  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Halleck 
was  granted  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  a  great 
hullabaloo  arose.  I  understand  some  of 
the  practical  problems  that  are  presently 
before  us.  If  it  appeared  that  perhaps 
Spain  is  the  place  where  you  are  going 
to  make  your  stand,  certain  other  coun¬ 
tries  behind  that  and  in  between  Spain 
and  Russia  might  say,  “Look  out.  Are 
you  throwing  us  to  the  wolves?  Are  you 
writing  us  off?”  We  have  to  understand 
all  of  the  things  that  must  be  dealt  with 
by  an  alert,  intelligent,  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  that  just  cannot  be  talked 
about  too  much,  in  view  of  the  situation 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  if  this  is  a 
party  measure,  this  question  of  appro¬ 
priating  this  money. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  question,  as  a  party  measure 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
than  it  is  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  There  are  Democrats  whose 
speeches  indicated  that  they  are  violent¬ 
ly  opposed  to  any  of  this  program.  There 
are  Republicans  who  are  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  any  of  this  program.  But  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Republican  Party,  I  think  by 
our  declarations,  by  our  platform,  and  by 
the  position  of  the  administration,  and 
particularly  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  I  would  expect  that  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  in  the  absence  of 
commitments,  extreme  personal  convic¬ 
tions  or  something  like  that,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  us  on  our  side  would  feel  some  obli¬ 
gation  to  go  along  with  this  program. 

People  say  the  whole  program  ought 
to  be  junked;  the  whole  thing  ought  to 
be  terminated  immediately.  We  have 
new  administration.  Let  us  change  the 
whole  thing.  Again,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
this  foreign  policy  has  developed  through 
the  years.  I  hold  it  ought  to  be  subject 
to  constant  study,  to  re-examination,  to 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  giving  us  the  sort  of  protection  we 
ought  to  have.  I  anticipate  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  will  be  giving  it 
that  kind  of  study.  For  myself,  with 
the  President,  the  people  around  him,  his 
Cabinet  and  his  advisers;  and,  generally 
speaking,  I  think  most  of  the  Republi¬ 


cans  in  the  country,  saying  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  least,  “The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  continue  this  program  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,”  I  say  it  would  be  folly  indeed 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
this  point  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
absolutely  killing  the  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  50  votes  in  the  House  to  kill 
the  whole  program. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  continuation  of  the  program,  and 
what  might  be  indicated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position.  Of  course,  those  from 
my  area  know  that  the  President,  before 
the  convention,  was  viciously  attacked  in 
many  newspapers  of  wide  circulation  for 
being  a  man  who  stood  for  this  program. 
For  that  reason,  they  suggested,  he 
should  not  be  nominated.  But  he  was 
nominated.  I  think  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  record  that  many  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  to  challenge  him,  and  to  question 
his  fitness  as  a  candidate  for  President, 
because,  they  said,  “He  has  been  in 
Europe.  He  has  been  the  head  of 
NATO,  and  he  will  likely  carry  on  this 
program.”  But  what  happened?  If 
you  want  to  look  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  my  State,  I  did  better  than  I  ever  did 
before,  carrying  my  district  by  upwards 
of  42,000,  from  a  low  of  15,000  in  1948. 
But  Eisenhower  carried  my  district  by 
55,000,  and  he  carried  the  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana  by  300,000.  One  of  our  State  candi¬ 
dates  carried  it  by  200,000  and  another 
one  by  100,000.  In  my  opinion,  the 
people  of  my  State  demonstrated  their 
conviction  that  they  had  in  Eisenhower 
a  man  they  needed  in  this  hour,  and  I 
think  that  situation  still  prevails. 

I  said  a  moment  ago,  and  I  say  it  again, 
I  think;  since  this  figure  has  been  reduced 
from  $7.6  billions  to  $4.9  billions  covering 
all  these  wide  ranges,  that  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  I  am  likewise  convinced 
that  if  that  were  to  be  substantially  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated  completely  we  would 
have  to  spend  untold  billions  more  in  an 
effort  to  protect  ourselves  at  the  shores 
of  our  land.  Because  I  believe  that,  I 
hope  this  action  prevails. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Wisconsin:  On  page  2,  line  2,  strike 
out  "$2,079,689,870"  and  insert  “$1,979,689,- 
870.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  in  the  beginning - 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
consent  request? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POW'S  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Reds  in  Korea  are  the  last 
ones  in  the  world  to  talk  about  sincer¬ 


ity  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  by  their 
own  admission  the  Reds  themselves  re¬ 
leased  between  40,000  and  50,000  other¬ 
wise  unaccounted  for  South  Korean 
prisoners. 

They  claimed,  of  course,  that  they  “re¬ 
educated”  these  prisoners  in  North 
Korea. 

But  all  the  evidence  shows  that  this 
vast  number  of  unaccounted-for  pris¬ 
oners  taken  by  the  Reds  were  either 
forcibly  pressed  into  their  labor  battal¬ 
ions  or  the  Red  armed  forces  or  they 
were  murdered. 

The  Communists’  cry  of  “outrage”  at 
Rhee’s  giving  prisoners  of  the  UN  their 
freedom  is  fantastic  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  of  wholesale  murder 
of  many  of  the  prisoners  the  Reds  took, 
some  of  which  murdered  victims  were 
American  boys.  I  have  several  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  of  the  bodies  of  prisoners 
of  the  Reds,  some  of  whom,  from  the 
pictures,  appear  to  be  American,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  Reds  now  shout 
“Where  are  our  25,000  prisoners  whom 
Rhee  permitted  to  escape?”  the  answer 
is  obviously  “Where  are  the  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  who  were  ‘reeducated’  in  North 
Korea?  Of  course,  we  found  some  of 
them  in  ditches — murdered.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
start  out  with  an  explanation  of  what 
this  amendment  does.  This  amendment 
cuts  $100  million  from  the  figure  $2,079,- 
000,000  in  the  second  line  of  page  2,  as 
the  figure  for  military  assistance  to 
Europe. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  this : 
If  you  will  look  at  page  12  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  you  will  see  a  list  of  the 
countries  which  are  receiving  this  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  also  defense  support, 
which  is  economic  aid.  Look  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  and  you  will  see  for  the  1954 
fiscal  program  that  Yugoslavia  has  been 
listed  for  $216,906,000  for  military  aid 
and  also  $45  million  for  defense  support. 
This  totals  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  pro¬ 
gram  $261,906,000  for  Yugoslavia.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  secret  figure  I  am  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  discuss  with  you  the  amount  of 
the  overhang  there  is  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Yugoslav  program  for  previously 
authorized  aid  that  is  unexpended.  But 
I  may  say  to  you  that  the  amount  is 
big — that  is  unobligated,  unexpended,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  Does  this 
Congress  want  to  add  further  to  the  un¬ 
expended  unobligated  amount  to  a  coun¬ 
try  such  as  Yugoslavia  ?  My  amendment 
is  different  than  the  Smith  amendment 
because  I  feel  that  aid  to  Spain  is  nec¬ 
essary;  I  think  we  must  have  aid  for 
Spain.  I  believe  the  $125  million  un¬ 
spent  for  Spain  is  fair ;  it  should  be  given 
to  them  in  the  interests  of  our  mutual 
security.  I  believe  the  $91,091,000  new 
authorization  that  is  in  this  bill  for  Spain 
for  1954  for  military  purposes  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  we  are  now  dealing  in  respect  to 
bases  in  Spain.  I  also  believe  that  the 
defense  support  of  $10  million,  which 
should  go  into  projects  like  building  up 
their  railroads  and  to  help  them  mod¬ 
ernize  their  arms  and  equipment,  is  nec- 
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essary.  Likewise,  I  have  been  to  Portu¬ 
gal  in  the  last  2  years  and  I  feel  that 
Portugal,  as  a  member  of  NATO,  is  a 
good  ally  of  ours.  We  need  the  Portu¬ 
guese  cooperation  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
We  need  the  Azores  as  a  base  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  and  defense.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Representative  Cor¬ 
bett,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Norblad,  and  I  spent  a  day 
looking  over  our  military  installations 
there  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  apologize  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  this 
moment.  I  just  read  on  the  ticker  tape 
a  statement  that  I  think  the  House  will 
be  interested  in.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  just  voted  to  set  aside  the  stay  of 
execution  in  the  Rosenberg  case.  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  We 
thank  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  reduces  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  are  giving  away  under  the  program? 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  certainly  does.  It 
cuts  off  $100  million  from  the  program 
for  this  coming  year  1954,  programed  for 
Yugoslavia  when  there  is  $261  million 
programed.  Under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  I  think  that  is  too  much,  and  we 
can  well  postpone  for  a  year  putting  in 
the  whole  amount  of  aid  proposed,  in 
order  to  see  what  transpires  in  this  area, 
and  to  see  whether  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  gives  more  freedom  and  rights  to 
the  poor  Yugoslav  people. 

Cuts  of  $300  million  and  the  $476 
million  made  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  this  bill  were  made  on  my 
amendments,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  committee  as  justified.  In  addition, 
the  administrative  personnel  will  be  cut 
by  566  from  the  total  on  the  payroll  un¬ 
der  this  foreign-aid  program  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1953. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fulton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  gener¬ 
ally  have  opposed  all  of  these  aids  to 
Europe.  I  favor  cuts  in  every  possible 
manner.  Does  the  gentleman  realize 
when  he  asks  for  this  special  cut  for 
Yugoslavia  and  when  he  mentions  Spain, 
as  wanting  money  to  repair  railroads 
and  so  forth  that  Yugoslavia  in  the  last 
war  suffered  much  more  destruction,  and 
lost  practically  every  railroad  car  in  the 
country,  every  tunnel,  every  canal,  and 
every  bridge  was  destroyed;  so  they  need 
more  money  than  Spain  would  need  in 
this  program  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  asks, 
Why  cut  Yugoslavia  on  military  aid  when 
Yugoslavia  had  many  installations  and 
many  railroads  destroyed,  and  Spain, 


the  gentleman  says,  should  have  less 
money  than  Yugoslavia  for  such  pur¬ 
poses?  Actually  that  is  the  case  in  the 
program.  There  is  only  $10  million 
worth  of  defense  support  for  Spain  and 
economic  aid  for  Spain,  while  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  there  is  $45  million  for  defense 
support  and  economic  aid.  Actually  my 
amendment  does  not  cut  economic  aid 
for  Yugoslavia.  It  is  to  cut  excess  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  And  may  I  finish  that  point  by 
saying  the  reason  for  that  is  I  think  we 
have  to  hold  back  a  little  to  make  sure 
our  aid  is  not  misused  or  lost.  We  could 
still  give  it  to  Yugoslavia  next  year.  But 
when  Tito  refuses  to  let  adequate  United 
States  military  assistance  groups  see  the 
operation  of  our  equipment  I  object 
strongly.  Yugoslavia  is  the  only  aided 
country  in  the  world  that  prevents  ade¬ 
quate  military  assistance  groups  of  the 
United  States  from  checking  the  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  once  we  deliver  it  to 
them,  and  the  only  one  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Why  should  we  deliver  to  Tito 
this  military  equipment,  which  I  cannot 
describe  for  security  reasons,  when  they 
will  not  let  us  have  any  control  over  its 
use?  Yugoslavia  will  not  join  any  one 
of  the  organizations  for  defense  of 
Europe.  I  say  we  should  do  the  same  for 
Yugoslavia  as  we  do  with  Turkey  and 
Greece.  My  point  is  treat  Yugoslavia 
just  as  you  do  Turkey  an$  Greece,  and 
require  the  same  cooperation  from 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  use  of  sending  jet  planes  to 
Yugoslavia?  We  sent  18  in  one  batch. 
They  did  not  have  any  fliers  to  fly  them. 
They  sent  3  to  America  to  get  some 
training  and  when  the  3  arrived  in 
America  they  asked  for  haven  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  did  not  want  to  go  back  to 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  answer  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  because  my  lips  are  sealed  by 
security,  I  would  point  this  out:  Look  at 
page  12,  table  1,  “Europe,”  and  on  the 
list  you  will  see  “Yugoslavia,  mutual  de¬ 
fense  material  and  training,  $216,996,- 
000.”  Then  look  down  under  (1)  below 
and  you  will  see  what  that  is  for:  “This 
is  direct  military  assistance,'  including 
tanks,  planes,  weapons,  ammunition, 
and  so  forth.” 

Last  year  I  was  on  the  floor  pleading 
that  if  you  gave  jet  planes  to  Yugoslavia, 
put  proper  conditions  on  the  delivery. 
We  should  aim  at  restoring  full  freedoms 
and  democratic  rights  to  the  oppressed 
peoples  under  dictatorships  anywhere. 
We  in  America  should  stand  firmly 
against  communism,  imperialism,  colo¬ 
nialism,  and  denial  of  rights  of  peoples 
subject  to  totalitarian  regimes  every¬ 
where.  „ 

My  amendment  intends  that  if  we  are 
going  to  give  Yugoslavia  this  $261  mil¬ 
lion  in  military  aid  in  1954,  hold  back 
$100  million  of  it  until  we  see  what  is 
happening  next  year,  and  that  wall  not 
hurt  the  program. 

Let  us  have  a  bargaining  position  that 
our  State  Department  people  will  have 
to  come  up  with  agreements  to  guarantee 


more  freedoms  in  Yugoslavia  and  to 
guarantee  with  proper  safeguards 
against  the  defection  of  Yugoslavia,  or 
the  misuse  of  our  military  aid  against 
Italy.  We  heard  rumors  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  they  are  raising  the  devil 
with  the  people  in  our  United  States  de¬ 
partments  because  we  will  not  knuckle 
to  them  and  give  them  things  on  a  silver 
platter  without  conditions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  point  out  just  where  this 
$100  million  saving  will  be  made?  Is  the 
gentleman  speaking  in  general  terms? 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  $100  million  is  go¬ 
ing  to  come  out  of  the  general  program 
for  military  assistance  for  Europe  but 
is  intended  to  be  deducted  from  the  item 
of  military  assistance  for  Yugoslavia  in 
the  1954  program. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Would  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment  or 
the  Smith  amendment,  either  one,  as¬ 
sure  that  the  cuts  would  be  placed 
against  the  countries  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  understand  that 
they  will. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  gentleman  figures  that. 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  have  previously 
on  the  committee  requested  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  certain  cuts  in  line  with 
certain  positions  taken  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  to  which  the  Government  agencies 
have  conformed,  and  I  believe  that  that 
can  well  be  done  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  debate. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  could  well  be 
done,  but  necessarily  it  would  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  department,  I 
hope,  will  not  ignore  the  intention  of 
Congress  as  shown  by  this  debate.  This 
amendment  is  presented  for  a  simple  cut 
of  only  5  percent  in  the  total  funds  for 
Europe,  to  pi’event  military  assistance 
going  to  a  country  that  will  not  permit 
adequate  military  observers.  I  think 
this  cut  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
are  other  Members  going  to  be  accorded 
the  same  courtesy? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  will  be  glad  to.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  had  time  to 
make  my  own  statement.  I  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  and  others. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object  in  this  instance,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  promise  that  we  will  not  be  at- 
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tempting  to  limit  debate  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  gentleman  has  had 
considerable  time,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  want  this  one  to  go  by  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  promise  that  there  will 
not  be,  at  the  appropriate  time  later  in 
the  afternoon,  a  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think 
that  this  is  the  crux  of  the  bill,  and  after 
we  get  over  this  we  will  move  along 
rather  hastily.  I  trust  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dent  purpose,  at  the  moment,  at  least,  to 
limit  debate.  Let  us  run  along  until  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  thoroughly  discuss 
this  matter.  The  time  may  come  later 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  debate, 
but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
do  so  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  ob¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Smith  amendment  and  to  speak  on  the 
Fulton  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  may  I  say 
that  I  understand  the  confusion  of  some 
of  the  Members  on  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle  in  reference  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953.  Some  of  them  opposed  a 
mutual  security  program  or  they  voted 
to  cut  it.  They  voted  against  the  mutual 
security  bill  last  year,  and  they  voted 
against  the  appropriation.  I  believe  that 
includes  those  who  wrote  the  minority 
report.  So  I  cannot  say  I  believe  in  their 
minority  report,  that  they  are  for  any 
mutual  security  program. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield?  She  referred  to 
the  Members  who  wrote  the  minority 
report,  and  I  should  like  the  privilege  of 
asking  her  to  yield  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  just  like  to 
put  in  the  Record  that  this  particular 
Member  of  the  minority  has  in  fact  rec¬ 
ord  votes  on  having  voted  aid  abroad, 
both  military,  and,  in  the  case  of  India, 
economic. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  May  I  ask 
the  gentlewoman  a  question?  Did  she 
vote  for  the  mutual  security  bill  last  year, 
and  did  she  vote  for  the  appropriation 
for  the  mutual  security  bill? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  The  gentlewoman  is 
right.  I  was  quite  consistent.  I  did  not 
vote  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  last  year 
nor  did  I  vote  for  the  appropriation,  but 
I  have  voted  for  both  military. and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  abroad. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

In  speaking  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton] — and  I  favor  the  adoption 
of  his  amendment — may  I  say  that  I 
hope  he  will  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  this  point  in  the  bill  and  offer  it  to 
page  11,  where  I  have  a  similar  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer,  where  it  specifically  refers 
to  unexpended  balances.  I  think  his 
amendment  should  be  offered  at  that 
point  and  I  will  support  it. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  Smith 
amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  and  I  want  to  explain  my  reasons. 
First  of  all,  on  page  295  of  the  hearings 
in  my  questioning  of  Secretary  Hum¬ 
phrey,  it  was  brought  out  clearly  that 
Mr.  Humphrey  believes  the  unobligated 
should  be  deducted  from  the  future  ap¬ 
propriation.  He  states  he  thinks  it  ought 
to  be  reduced.  He  adds  that  it  will  not 
help  our  expenditures  this  year  but  it 
will  help  bring  down  those  prior  obliga¬ 
tions  which  eventually  helps  the  budget. 
However,  we  did  that  in  committee. 

I  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wilson  believed  that  the  cut  should  not 
be  made.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Richards],  who  asked  if  they 
did  not  need  this  unobligated  and  un¬ 
expended  balance  for  elbowroom,  and 
he  answered  that  they  not  only  needed  it 
for  elbowroom  but  that  it  was  needed; 
it  was  not  authorized  or  appropriated 
without  a  program  in  view,  but  it  just 
meant  that  they,  the  new  administra¬ 
tion,  needed  a  new  look  and  to  revise  and 
possibly  renegotiate  that  portion  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  I  oppose  the  Smith 
amendment.  I  support  the  Fulton 
amendment  and  I  hope  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  will  support  my 
amendment  when  it  is  offered  to  delete 
aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Then  on  page  337  of  the  hearings,  in 
a  question  to  General  Stewart  I  brought 
out  the  fact  that  when  General  Bradley 
appeared  before  our  committee,  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  recommendations  in  the 
Eisenhower  budget.  On  April  29  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley  received  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  Hum¬ 
phrey,  a  request  to  bring  his  defense  rec¬ 
ommendations  within  the  $5,800,000,000 
requested.  It  was  too  short  a  period  to 
revise  and  study  the  entire  program,  so 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  a  15- 
percent  cut  across  the  board. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  any  way  to 
arrive  at  what  is  needed  for  the  defense 
of  our  country,  so  I  would  really  defend 
the  right  to  appropriate  more  in  this  bill 
in  certain  instances  and  I  so  told  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley — and  the  members  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

I  want  to  take  up  at  this  particular 
point  that  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion  states  that  a  30-percent  increase 
will  be  made  in  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  the  forces  in  our  defense.  This  I 
know  will  be  true  because  of  past  au¬ 
thorizations  and  appropriations.  Those 
appropriations  are  now  bringing  equip¬ 
ment  off  the  assembly  lines.  They  are 
the  long-lead  items  which  we  need. 

I  agree  with  that,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  this  increased  combat  effectiveness 
will  generate  from  our  past  program. 
And  along  this  line  on  page  429, 1  asked 
that  question  of  General  Ridgway;  if 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  present  new 
approach,  which  is  a  stretch  out  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  momentum  we  had  hoped 
to  achieve  in  the  past  program.  General 
Ridgway  stated,  “My  greatest  appre¬ 
hension  would  be  that  there  would  be 
any  loss  of  momentum.  I  would  regard 
that  with  very  deep  concern.” 

So  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  say- 
that  we  should  not  only  vote  against 
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the  Smith  amendment,  but  I  hope  that 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]  will  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment  at  this  point  in  the  bill  and 
introducing  it  on  page  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Smith  amendment, 
as  has  been  explained,  takes  out  $21 
million  from  Portugal,  $91  million  from 
Spain,  and  $216  million  from  Yugoslavia. 
It  is  a  reduction  of  $329  million.  With 
respect  to  Portugal,  the  amount  there  is 
very  small.  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
too  much  one  way  or  the  other.  With 
respect  to  the  reduction  as  to  Yugoslavia, 
that  case  has  already  been  ably  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  comment  further  at  this 
time. 

What  I  want  to  comment  on  is  the 
$291  million  requested  deduction  as  to 
Spain.  I  should  like  to  read  just  a  few 
brief  excerpts  from  the  hearings  before 
our  committee  on  this  question  of  Spain. 
Mr.  Wood,  who  is  Governor  Stassen’s 
deputy,  said  this,  in  talking  about  Spain : 

The  present  amount  which  we  request  be 
carried  over  is  $125  million,  to  which  is  to 
be  added  this  new  sum — 

That  is  the  $91  million — 
for  mutual  defense  material  and  training, 
plus  i.-i  additional  sum  for  defense  support. 

That  is  $10  million. 

The  total  then  will  be  $125  million  of 
carryover  plus  new  funds. 

Dr.  Judd  raised  the  question: 

But  why  in  the  world  should  we  appro¬ 
priate  more  when  we  could  not  spend  in  the 
next  year,  if  we  got  an  agreement  tomorrow, 
the  money  already  on  hand? 

And  Mr.  Wood  said: 

It  can  be  obligated  within  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

What  it  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
they  have  $125  million  already  on  hand 
for  Spain,  and  they  want  a  carryover  of 
a  new  authorization  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  They  are  asking  for  this  new  sum 
of  $91  million  in  military  assistance,  plus 
$10  million  for  so-called  defense  support. 
They  admit  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  spend  $91  million  plus  $10  million,  or 
$101  million;  they  would  not  be  able  to 
spend  that  $101  million  in  this  coming 
fiscal  year  even  if  they  had  an  agreement 
with  Spain  starting  as  of  tomorrow,  and 
without  which  agreement,  of  course,  not 
a  penny  can  be  spent. 

I  am  for  bases  in  Spain.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  to  have  Spain  on 
our  side.  I  believe  we  can  get  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  contribution  to  our  en¬ 
tire  effort  in  this  cold  war  there.  But  I 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  appropriating 
new  money  at  this  time  when  we  have 
this  tremendous  carryover,  and  could  not 
spend  this  new  money  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  both  amend¬ 
ments.  We  have  been  talking  for  a 
long  time  about  security,  and  we  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money,  hundreds  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  trying  to  achieve  it.  At 
this  late  date,  when  we  may  be  closer 
than  we  realize  to  security,  before  we 
cut  military  funds,  let  us  take  a  careful 
look  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  cutting 
our  own  security.  The  thing  that  is 
closest  to  the  hearts  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  is  the  security  of  American 
boys  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil.  Let  us  think  about  their 
security. 

The  fact  that  $125  million  was  voted 
previously  for  Spain,  and  has  not  been 
spent,  has  been  listed  as  the  prime  reason 
for  eliminating  additional  funds  which 
are  intended  for  Spain.  It  is  true,  that 
money  has  not  been  spent,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason.  It  has  not  been  spent  be¬ 
cause  an  agreement  between  the  Spanish 
Government  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  use  of  Spanish  bases  by 
our  forces  and  for  the  revitalization  of 
Spain’s  forces  has  not  been  signed.  But 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  discussions,  and  that 
it  can  now  be  anticipated  that  a  full 
agreement  wTill  be  reached  within  a  short 
time.  When  that  agreement  is  reached 
the  money  is  going  to  be  needed  very 
much  and  it  will  be  used  very  rapidly. 
Surely  you  realize  that  in  this  present 
day,  when  military  costs  are  astronomic, 
$125  million  is  not  a  big  amount  for  the 
purpose  in  question  and  that  it  will  not 
go  far.  Spain’s  military  equipment  and 
Spain’s  bases  need  revitalization,  if  they 
are  to  help  to  oppose  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion.  Once  our  Governments  reach  an 
agreement  we  shall  want  to  be  in  position 
to  revitalize  them  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Every  outstanding  military  leader  in 
our  Armed  Forces  has  attested,  to  the 
importance  of  bases  in  Spain.  Every 
military  man  who  has  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  before  my  committee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  testified 
that  we  need  bases  in  Spain.  Why? 
Because  Spain  is  the  one  place  in  Europe 
that  we  are  sure  we  could  hold  at  this 
time  if  the  Reds  were  to  swarm  over 
Europe.  I  assure  you  a  superhuman  ef¬ 
fort  would  be  made  to  hold  all  along  the 
present  line.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  would 
be  relinquished  willingly.  But  facts  are 
facts  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  hold, 
unless  our  allies  step  up  rearmament  and 
unless  the  European  Army  becomes  a 
reality.  But  we  could  hold  in  Spain, 
come  what  may. 

Yes,  Spain  is  the  one  place  we  know 
we  could  hold  today,  and  you  quibble  over 
$125  million.  The  passes  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  could  be  defended  against  almost 
any  number  of  invaders.  This  has  been 
shown  before,  by  troops  and  weapons  far 
inferior  to  ours.  In  the  event  of  general 
war,  if  we  hold  in  Spain,  we  shall  not 
have  to  go  in  again  over  the  beaches,  as 
we  did  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in 
1944.  If  we  do  not  hold  in  Europe,  we 
shall  have  to  go  in  over  the  beaches  or 
surrender  the  culture  and  training  and 
education  of  Europe,  with  an  industrial 
capacity  that  is  almost  equal  to  our  own, 


to  the  Red  hordes.  They,  I  assure  you, 
would  use  that  trained  manpower,  and 
industrial  capacity  to  choke  us  to  death 
economically  or  to  destroy  us  militarily. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Think  back,  if 
you  will,  to  the  fact  that  it  took  a  3-year 
buildup  to  get  ready  to  invade  Europe 
before,  and  when  we  did  so  we  suffered 
100,000  casualties.  Mind  you,  those 
were  American  casualties,  100,000  Amer¬ 
ican  casualties  that  were  the  price  of  the 
invasion  of  Europe  over  the  beaches  of 
France  when  we  had  no  foothold  such  as 
Spain.  Then  there  were  no  atomic 
bombs.  Now  there  are  big  stockpiles  of 
atomic  bombs  and  we  do  not  hold  all 
of  them.  Military  experts  will  tell  you 
there  are  some  military  operations 
which  do  not  make  practical  targets  for 
A-bombs,  but  they  will  tell  you  without 
exception  that  a  beachhead  operation 
is  a  prime  target  for  ah  atomic  bomb. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  in 
over  the  beaches  of  Europe  and  subject 
American  forces  to  attack  by  atomic 
bombs,  you  will  leave  not  100,000  cas¬ 
ualties,  but  a  million  casualties  on  those 
beaches.  You  decide  now  whether  you 
want  to  take  the  gamble.  Shall  we  risk 
leaving  a  million  casualties  on  the 
beaches  of  Europe  or  possibly  avoiding 
that  by  putting  in  the  money  which  is 
requested  for  Spain? 

Now,  let  us  not  deny  that  we  need  help. 
Let  us  not  deny  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  support  of  some  of  our  present 
allies.  We  had  better  take  the  help  of 
Spain.  We  had  better  take  the  help 
of  Yugoslavia. 

.Yugoslavia’s  defection  from  the  ranks 
of  Stalinistic  communism  has  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  strength  and  solidarity 
of  our  Mediterranean  front.  I  do  not 
care  whether  or  not  she  admits  American 
military  missions.  We  are  getting  some 
very  practical  benefits  from  Yugoslavia. 
We  had  better  take  help  of  any  power 
which  has  shown  that  it  has  the  courage 
to  stand  up.  against  communism. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  the  free  world  so  strong  that  the 
Reds  will  not  dare  attack.  We  have  made 
progress  in  the  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism.  We  still  are  making  progress, 
even  though  it  is  painfully  slow  and  at 
terrific  cost.  But  let  us  not  take  the  risk 
contained  in  these  amendments  that  we 
may  be  condemning  American  youths  to 
a  slaughter  which  a  few  more  dollars 
might  help  to  avoid.  I  say  that  we  may 
be  getting  a  lot  for  a  little  if  we  support 
the  military  authorizations  as  they  now 
are  written  into  this  bill.  I  fear  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  change  them. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 
His  amendment  would  throw  out  of 
balance  the  whole  program  set  up  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration,  throw 
nut  of  balance,  proportions  and  plans  of 
the  program  as  worked  out  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  after  long 
weeks  of  study  and  consideration. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I  am  for  a  cut  in  all  appropriations.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  large  amount  of  aid 


to  Europe.  I  will  vote  for  amendments 
which  will  make  an  overall  cut  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations.  But  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  take  away  just  from  Yugo-, 
slavia  certain  millions  and  perhaps  give 
it  to  some  other  country.  I  am  opposed 
to  that.  I  will  favor  cuts  and  support 
them  but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
take  from  one  country  and  give  it  to  an¬ 
other  and  thus  throw  out  of  balance  the 
program  that  has  been  set  up  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  cut  $100  million  from 
the  bill  completely  and  I  do  not  give  it 
to  any  other  country.  My  amendment 
cuts  $100  million  from  the  bill  com¬ 
pletely. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  referred  to  the  military 
situation  and  the  lack  of  observation  in 
Yugoslavia.  I  call  attention  ter  page  29 
of  the  committee  report  which  refers  to 
the  number  of  military  advisory  groups 
in  these  various  countries  and  says  that 
there  is  a  military  assistance  advisory 
group  of  United  States  officers  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  as  there  is  in  each  country.  They 
perform  the  same  functions,  as  in  other 
countries,  including  inspection  and  end- 
use  checks. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  will  say  definitely 
there  is  no  United  States  military  ad¬ 
visory  group  in  Yugoslavia.  There  are 
simply  a  few  men  under  the  military  at¬ 
tache  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
there.  If  there  is  somebody  from  the 
State  Department  I  wish  they  would  cor¬ 
rect  me  if  I  am  wrong.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Just  on  that  point,  there 
are  other  members  of  the  committee 
here;  I  see  them  nodding  their  heads. 
They  got  information  from  the  same 
source  the  gentleman  did;  and  disagree 
with  him.  Therefore,  I  state  again  that 
there  are  military  advisory  groups  there 
similar  to  the  groups  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  might 
say,  too,  that  the  Government  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  invited  and  still  invites  any 
American  citizen  who  wants  to  go  there, 
especially  Members  of  Congress,  to  go 
over  there,  make  their  own  observations 
and  make  their  own  reports  of  what  they 
find.  They  have  nothing  to  hide. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  far  better  to 
hold  any  enemy  back  at  the  Danube 
River  and  at  the  borders  of  Yugoslavia 
than  it  would  be  to  have  to  hold  back 
such  enemy  on  the  plains  of  France  or 
on  the  ridges  of  the  Pyrennes,  or  in  Italy. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  spend  the  money 
I  think  the  place  to  put  it  is  the  place 
where  we  need  it  most,  and  that  if  there 
should  be  an  enemy  who  must  be 
stopped  from  overrunning  Europe  it  is 
better  to  be  able  to  stop  it  at  the  Danube 
River  and  on  the  Yugoslavia  borders 
than  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Does  the  gentleman 
expect  to  vote  for  the  .Smith  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes;  I 
made  that  very  clear.  I  am  for  a  cut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  gentleman  wants 
to  cut  it  all  out. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  No,  but  I 
want  to  greatly  reduce  it. 

Mr.  MORANO.  You  ask  the  author 
of  the  Smith  amendment,  I  think  he  will 
tell  you  that. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am  here, 
opposing  the  Fulton  amendment.  We 
will  consider  and  discuss  the  Smith 
amendment  when  it  comes  up.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  and  as  the  author  has  advised 
me,  it  would  make  a  general  cut  in  the 
overall  program. 

Mr.  MORANO.  But  if  you  vote  for  the 
Smith  amendment  you  will  cut  all  of 
Yugoslavia  out.  , 

,  Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  feel 
that  after  considering  all  the  facts  I 
must  oppose  the  Fulton  amendment.  I 
will  vote  for  the  Smith  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  am  opposed  to  all  these  large 
amounts  being  spent.  I  will  vote  for 
cuts  in  the  general  overall  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  a  statement  made  by  General 
Ridgway,  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO 
in  Europe.  He  said  that  the  Russians 
could  capture  Paris  in  40  days.  French 
General  Juin  declares  that  the  Russians 
could  take  Paris  in  23  days.  British 
General  Fuller  described  as  pathetically 
unreal  without  German  troops  the 
NATO  military  of  about  25  partially 
equipped  divisions  to  face  some  200  Rus¬ 
sian  divisions  in  the  event  of  war.  They 
made  no  exceptions  as  to  what  they 
could  capture  in  Europe  and  this  state¬ 
ment  was  made  the  present  year. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  pending  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  the  nature 
of  the  administration  of  Spain  or  the 
nature  of  the  Yugoslav  administration. 
Both  are  totalitarian  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  all  understand  that.  I  have 
the  greatest  feelings  of  friendship  for 
the  peoples  of  Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 
It  is  a  rather  unhappy  day  for  me  to 
find  it  necessary,  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor,  to  vote  mutual-defense  aid 
even  though  military  to  help  our  own 
defense  and  military  capability — where 
such  regimes  are  in  power,  but  I  am  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  the  free  world  and 
this  must  be  safeguarded  beyond  all  per¬ 
sonal  considerations.  I  believe  thor¬ 
oughly  that  it  is  essential  to  the  security 
of  our  country  that, such  mutual-defense 
aid  shall  be  voted;  therefore  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  both  amendments.  This  is 
based  upon  the  hardest  headed  securi¬ 
ty  grounds  which  I  would  like  to  analyze 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

First,  to  lay  at  rest  a  question  which 
is  not  too  critical  but  one  that  has  been 


raised  here,  I  understand  there  are  mili¬ 
tary  inspections  of  the  use  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment  which  we  give  to 
Yugoslavia  by  a  military  group  called  by 
another  name  from  the  military  groups 
in  other  countries,  because  it  has  this 
distinction  in  procedure:  When  it  goes 
into  the  field  to  make  inspection  which 
I  understand  it  is  completely  free  to  do, 
the  Yugoslavs,  who  are  still  living  with 
Communist  suspicions,  insist  on  having 
our  mission  accompanied  by  their  offi¬ 
cers.  So  we  call  the  mission  by  some 
other  catechism  of  letters  instead  of  the 
normal  military  mission  titles  used  in 
the  other  states. 

To  get  at  the  fundamental  point  in¬ 
volved,  Spain  is  in  a  highly  strategic 
part  of  Europe.  Spain  is  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  totalitarian  world  by 
many  countries  which  are  in  the  free 
world.  When  Gen.  Mark  Clark  and 
General  Eisenhower  led  o.ur  forces  into 
north  Africa  their  published  statements 
and  reports  state  they  were  in  grave  fear 
they  might  be  unable  to  go  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  without  some  hostile 
action  by  Franco,  who  was  then  on  the 
side  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  can  secure  that  pas¬ 
sage,  the  amount  of  money  which  is  in¬ 
volved  here  is  cheap  and  we  are  doing 
it  on  the  straight  grounds  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  * 

It  seems  to  me  also,  looking  at  the 
totalitarian  governments,  of  which 
Spain  is  one,  it  is  much  better  to  get 
their  doors  open  even  a  little  bit  for  the 
entry  of  ideas  of  freedom  and  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  struggle  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  than  if  the  doors  remain  shut 
tight.  I  think  that  is  of  benefit  to  the 
Spanish  people.  I  consider  that  benefit 
in  addition  to  the  paramount  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
which  on  a  strategic  level,  based  on  the 
information  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  World 
War  II,  absolutely  demand  protection  of 
that  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  which  Spain  offers.  In  addition, 
Spain  is  of  tremendous  importance  as  a 
place  for  airfields  and  naval  anchorages. 

As  to  Yugoslavia,  that  country  has, 
and  this  figure  has  been  mentioned  time 
and  time  again,  therefore  it  is  no  breach 
of  security,  30  divisions,  at  least,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  good  fighting  divisions.  In 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  blow  the  Krem¬ 
lin  has  ever  suffered  and  what  will  yet 
result  in  a  complete  recession  of  Russian 
power  is  the  defection  of  Yugoslavia. 
Though  Yugoslavia  gives  evidence  of 
really  meaning  its  defection  to  be  final, 
we  are  still  approaching  the  problem 
there  in  a  modest,  reasonable  way.  We 
are  not  going  overboard  to  keep  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  every  field  as  the  potential 
military  strength  of  Yugoslavia  might 
dictate.  We  are  moving  in  slowly  and 
doing  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  give  those  Yugoslav  divisions 
some  fighting  power. 

First,  there  is  the  ideological  point 
of  causing  Tito  to  defect  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  world,  which  he  did  because  he 
felt  he  could  get  better  support  in  the 
free  world,  and  he  has  gotten  that  sup¬ 
port,  and  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
him  on  the  free-world’s  side. 


Second,  we  talk  about  the  weakness  of 
the  whole  Balkans.  The  Balkans  are 
vulnerable  or  they  are  Communist,  and 
here  in  Yugoslavia  is  the  solid  threat  in 
the  underbelly  of  Europe  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  drive  in  that  direction,  on  the 
complete  flank  of  any  such  drive  helping 
brave  Greece  and  protecting  Turkey, 
too.  Hitler  understood  that  he  had  to 
take  Yugoslavia  before  he  could  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  Russians 
understand  the  same  thing.  I  would  like 
very  much,  naturally,  to  see  Yugoslavia 
a  democratic  country,  and  again,  there, 
too,  any  entry  of  ideas  of  freedom  will 
be  of  some  help  to  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  showing  them  that  there  are 
ways  to  freedom  and  away  from  com¬ 
munism.  •  Here  is  Yugoslavia  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Russians,  right  on  their 
flank,  which  helps  make  the  Balkans 
substantially  secure  from  being  over¬ 
run  by  the  Russians,  and  I  think  we  are 
getting  it  at  a  cheap  price  and  we  would 
be  foolish,  indeed,  if  we  kicked  it  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross)  was  given  permission  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  < 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  not  talk  in  plati¬ 
tudes  but  let  us  talk  in  realism  for  a  few 
minutes.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of  a 
single  general,  American  or  otherwise, 
who  has  made  the  statement  that  the 
Russians  could  not  take  Europe,  without 
exception,  in  less  than  40  days?  Can 
the  gentleman  quote  any  general? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  gentleman  knows, 
in  the  first  place,  of  no  responsible  gen¬ 
eral  who  has  made  the  statement  that 
Europe  can  be  taken  in  40  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  quoted  the  general 
who  said  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Whom  did  the  gentle¬ 
man  quote? 

Mr.  GROSS.  General  Ridgway. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Early  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  from  all  the 
testimony  before  us  the  fact  is,  if  that 
estimate  was  made,  it  is  out  of  date,  and 
that  it  is  expected  now  that  the  free 
peoples  are  able  to  make — and  the  testi¬ 
mony  before  us  showed  that  we  are  able 
to  make  for  the  first  time  since  NATO  has 
been  formed  some  reasonable  defense  of 
Europe,  which  does  not  mean  that 
Europe  is  impregnable  or  that  Europe 
cannot  be  overrun,  but  for  the  first  time 
that  free  peoples  through  NATO  are,  able 
to  man  some  reasonable  defense  of 
Europe  through  the  help  of  our  programs 
including  this  mutual  security  program. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  my  mis¬ 
givings  concerning  the  legislation  before 
us.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  that  we  grant  these  several 
billions  of  dollars  to  other  countries  so 
that  we  can  combat  communism. 

I  despise  communism,  and  the  people  I 
represent  despise  communism,  and  we 
will  do  anything  in  our  power  to  defeat 
It.  If  this  country  really  wants  to  fight 
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communism  and  is  willing  to  make  the 
personal  sacrifices  required,  I  pledge,  and 
my  people  pledge,  every  ounce  of  devo¬ 
tion  we  possess. 

But  if  we  are  to  fight  communism  we 
must  fight  it  wherever  it  appears.  That 
we  have  not  done.  I  never  believed  I 
would  live  to  see  what  I  have  seen  in 
Washington  in  the  past  few  days.  Last 
Sunday  I  saw  six  or  seven  thousand  mon¬ 
grels  picketing  the  White  House,  parad¬ 
ing  with  banners,  charging  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  bribed  witnesses,  and  with 
banners  demanding  that  two  particular 
children  not  be  made  orphans.  Not  one 
of  that  crowd  was  concerned  over  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  our  fine  young 
men  who  died  fighting  communism  in 
Korea. 

Yesterday  the  Capitol  Grounds  were 
alive  with  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  our  country 
except  to  destroy  it,  even  to  take  our 
country  over.  Today  as  I  came  down  to 
the  office,  I  saw  that  riff-raff  picketing 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
to  peaceably  assemble  and  to  petition  for 
grievance,  just  as  it  gives  the  right  to  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  These 
rights  are  not  unrestricted  licenses  for  a 
mob,  and  certainly  these  rights  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  reasonable  regulations.  While  a 
person  may  keep  arms,  he  can  be,  and 
often  is,  required  to  register  that  weap¬ 
on  and  give  a  description  of  himself  to¬ 
gether  with  his  true  address.  A  person 
has  the  right  to  bear  arms,  but  he  can 
be,  and  often  is,  required  to  obtain  a  li¬ 
cense  to  carry  that  instrument  and  to 
give  a  bond  with  good  security  that  he 
will  not  breach  the  peace.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  these  terrible  assemblies,  such 
as  I  have  heretofore  described,  organ¬ 
ized  to  disturb  and  to  cause  trouble,  can 
also  be  placed  under  reasonable  regula¬ 
tions  such  as  requiring  each  person  to 
register  with  the  proper  authorities  and 
give  a  description  of  himself  or  herself, 
together  with  a  complete  and  true  ad¬ 
dress,  and  to  state  that  he  or  she  is  not 
a  member  of  any  organization  advocat¬ 
ing  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by 
force  and  violence,  and  any  other  nec¬ 
essary  information  that  would  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  police  powers  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Further,  all  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  set  out  in  said  registration  should 
be  under  oath,  and  the  affiant  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
any  false  information  knowingly  con¬ 
tained  therein. 

■  The  scene  of  yesterday,  I  understand, 
was  inspired  principally  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress.  Requirements  con¬ 
cerning  registration  could  bring  this  kind 
of  information  out.  It  would  be  a  reas¬ 
onable  requirement  that  a  person  assem¬ 
bling  should  be  required  to  truthfully 
name  the  person  or  organization  inspir¬ 
ing  such  assemblage,  and  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  regulation  to  require  the  reg¬ 
istrant  to  disclose  if  he  or  she  was  hired 
or  received  any  emolument  whatever  and 
if  so,  from  whom. 

Yes,  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  an  or¬ 
ganization  listed  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  as  subversive,  is  at  its  horrible  prac¬ 
tices  again.  No  wonder  we  find  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  in  action.  Too  many 


have  gone  crazy  over  so-called  civil 
rights,  a  Communist  propaganda  favor¬ 
ite,  and  this  class  of  people  is  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  foolishness.  Never  has 
that  organization  said  anything  about 
civil  obligations  or  responsibility  toward 
our  Government,  and  actually  it  denies 
that  there  is  any.  No  one  has  aided  this 
foolishness  more  than  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  Rosenberg  cases 
have  been  heard  12  or  14  times.  No 
longer  is  there  any  finality  -of  litigation. 
I  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  27  years 
and  the  repeated  hearings  in  these  cases 
run  counter  to  anything  occurring  in  all 
of  that  experience.  Such  actions  have 
been  completely  contrary  to  every  rule 
of  law  regarding  new  trial  motions. 

Wednesday,  two  lawyers,  not  employed, 
solicited  or  even  authorized  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Rosenbergs,  obtained  a  stay 
order — thereby  shattering  every  rule  of 
law  governing  such  matters  that  we  ever 
knew. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  fight  communism 
abroad  and  let  it  flourish  here.  It  is  not 
realistic — it  is  not  even  ordinary  sense. 
It  makes  law  abiding  citizens  lose  con¬ 
fidence.  Communism  must  be  unpopu¬ 
lar  here  if  we  expect  to  build  sentiment 
against  it  abroad. 

Whether  we  should  have  entered 
Korea,  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  so.  Any¬ 
way,  we  did.  What  we  have  gained,  if 
anything,  I  do  not  know.  Whether  the 
moneys  we  have  expended  for  relief 
should  ever  have  started  without  being 
sure  the  recipients  would  fight  on  our 
side,  I  doubt.  I  will,  perhaps,  go  along 
with  the  President  on  this  legislation 
most  of  the  way  this  time,  but  if  there 
is  not  a  change  in  action  here,  and  if  we 
do  not  make  it  tough  on  Communists 
here  and  if  orphans  of  Communists  only 
are  of  concern,  over  and  above  the  or¬ 
phans  of  American  boys  who  gave  their 
lives  for  this  country,  I  want  the  world 
to  know  I  will  be  through  with  this  pro¬ 
gram.  By  the  same  token,  if  we  really 
mean  business  and  are  willing  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  remove  commu¬ 
nism  from  our  own  shoi-es,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  section,  which  I  come 
from,  the  section  where  there  is  no  com¬ 
munism,  will  gladly  make  every  sacrifice 
and  risk  every  danger  and  fight  until 
this  scourge  is  completely  removed  as  a 
menace. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
this  year  I  have  imposed  myself  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  the  last  time.  So  I  want  to 
invite  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  be 
my  guests  at  the  World  Series  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  the  latter  part'  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  But  there  is  an  issue  involved 
here  that  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of 
our  entire  foreign-aid  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  support  this  bill  but  for  one  rea¬ 


son.  I  could  support  this  bill  if  it  were 
truly  an  anti-Communist  bill.  I  could 
support  this  bill  if  it  were  really  and 
truly  an  authorization  of  money  to  stop 
the  trend  of  communism.  I  could  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  if  it  were  really  and  truly 
representative  of  an  honest  to  God  lib¬ 
eration  program  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

But  this  bill  is  not  any  of  that,  and  for 
that  reason  I  cannot  support  it.  For 
instance,  I  think  that  the  greatest  item 
in  the  appropriation  bill  that  we  passed 
last  year  for  mutual  security  aid  was 
perhaps  the  smallest  item.  But  this 
one  item  would  have  done  us  the  most 
good.  This  one  item  was  voted  against 
the  wishes  of  our  President  and  State 
Department.  That  is  how  little  they 
know  of  what  really  is  going  on.  That 
one  item  was  the  $100  million  appropri¬ 
ation  that  we  set  aside  and  earmarked, 
and  served  notice  on  th^  leaders  of  our 
Government,  military  and  civil,  that  we 
wanted  them  to  use  to  encourage  the 
refugees  and  escapees  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  have  the  courage  to 
revolt  against  communism.  And  to  this 
date  that  money  has  not  been  expended. 
Our  State  Department  and  Executive 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  real  needs  of  a 
real  anti-Communist  program. 

The  one  item  in  the  bill  that  could 
have  done  us  the  most  good  was  not 
used.  Four  million  dollars  of  it  I  under¬ 
stand  was  used.  And  if  they  ever  told 
you  the  truth  about  whom  they  gave  this 
$4  million  to,  it  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  your  head.  They  used  it  for 
exactly  the  opposite  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

So  when  it  comes  to  actually  adopting 
a  program  of  liberation  and  encouraging 
revolts  against  communism,  our  leaders 
are  not-  doing  it.  Either  they  do  not 
know  how  or  do  not  care  to. 

The  second  reason  why  I  oppose  this 
bill  is  that  any  amount  of  money  do¬ 
nated  to  Dictator  Tito  is  sacrilege,  and 
it  is  an  insult  to  my  intelligence  and  a 
dishonor  to  our  Nation. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about 
that.  In  1950,  when  aid  to  Tito  was 
first  put  in  this  bill,  there  was  the  great¬ 
est  fraud  committeed  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  American  that 
has  ever  been  committed  upon  it  in  the 
11  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  in 
this  House.  It  was  conceived  in  fraud 
and  perjury  and  put  over  the  House  in 
that  manner.  In  1950,  the  patriotic 
people  of  Yugoslavia  resisted  and  re¬ 
volted  on  their  farms  and  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  villages — they  openly  revolted, 
just  as  they  did  in  Germany  yesterday — 
they  revolted  against  Tito’s  Communist 
regime.  The  people  on  the  collectivized 
farms  of  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  refused  to 
produce  for  him,  because  they  resisted 
communism.  They  resisted  his  anti¬ 
church  policies.  They  resisted  his  put¬ 
ting  bishops  and  priests  in  jail.  And  so 
they  went  on  sitdown  strikes  and  in  the 
various  villages  and  various  cities  they 
actually  refused  to  produce  because  tjiey 
were  revolting  against  Tito’s  Commu¬ 
nist  regime.  They  were  ready  to  destroy 
Tito  and  his  Communist  regime.  The 
stage  was  set  and  Tito  was  doomed. 
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Now,  get  this.  If  the  Government  of 
J;he  United  States  of  America  had  not 
bailed  out  to  Tito  with  money  in  1950, 
Tito  would  have  been  deposed  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  dictator  and  today  Yugoslavia 
would  be  free  and  independent  and  a 
real  ally  of  ours.  What  a  tragedy. 
Here  the  people  openly  revolted  against 
communism.  But  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  money  helped  Tito 
save  communism. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  gave  Tito  gave  him  the  military 
power  to  put  down  the  revolt  against 
the  Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia. 
And  when  we  start  appropriating  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  put  down  revolts 
against  communism,  I  think  it  is  a  sham 
and  it  is  a  fraud.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saved  Tito’s  communism 
in  Yugoslavia.  How  then  in  good  con¬ 
science  can  you  call  this  a  stop-com¬ 
munism  bill.  It  is  truly  an  aid-com¬ 
munism  bill. 

Now  how  was  this  fraud  committed? 
The  big  heads  in  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  our  Government  got  to¬ 
gether  in  1950  and  they  said,  “We  can 
never  tell  the  people  of  America  that 
the  people  are  revolting  in  Yugoslavia 
against  Tito’s  Communist  regime.  My 
God.  We  cannot  tell  them  that.  So 
what  are  we  going  to  tell  them?” 

Here  is  the  fraud  and  perjury.  They 
conceived  the  idea,  and  by  lies  and  per¬ 
jury  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  they  told  them 
that  there  was  a  drought  in  Yugoslavia 
and  for  that  reason  there  was  a  famine 
there  and  because  we  were  humani¬ 
tarians  we  should  go  to  their  aid.  Our 
State  Department  actually  lied  in  turn¬ 
ing  a  revolt  against  communism  into  a 
drought  and  famine.  How  is  that  for 
honor  and  integrity? 

Here  was  a  revolt  of  liberation  among 
the  Serbian  people  in  Yugoslavia  against 
the  Communist  dictator.  Yet  our  State 
Department  lied  by  telling  us  it  was  a 
drought  which  created  a  famine  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  our  humanitarianism  to  get  us 
to  appropriate  money  to  save  Tito’s  com¬ 
munism  in  Yugoslavia.  So  instead  of 
containing  and  stopping  communism  we 
actually  financed  it  in  Yugoslavia.  Yet 
they  call  this  a  stop-communism  bill. 
What  fraud  and  perjury  is  committed  in 
the  name  of  humanitarianism  ?  Recent¬ 
ly  we  sent  him  18  jets.  How  shameful. 
When  this  appropriation  bill  is  finished, 
Tito  will  have  more  jet  planes  than  we 
will  have  in  Europe  among  our  own 
forces.  Did  you  know  that?  It  is  a  sup¬ 
posed  secret.  When  we  sent  them  the 
first  18  jet  planes,  they  did  not  have 
anybody  to  fly  them.  They  sent  3 
fliers  to  America  to  be  trained,  and  the 
minute  those  3  fliers  got  on  American 
soil  they  said,  “We  seek  haven  in  the 
United  States.  We  won’t  go  back  to 
Yugoslavia  even  if  you  kill  us.”  So  Tito 
has  no  fliers  for  his  jet  planes  that  we 
are  sending  him.  Any  military  maneu¬ 
vers  of  these  jet  planes,  whenever  they 
do  get  fliers,  cannot  fly  over  Italy,  be¬ 
cause  the  fliers  would  jump  to  freedom. 
They  cannot  fly  over  Fiance  or  Great 
Britain  or  Spain  or  America.  They  can¬ 
not  fly  over  any  land  that  is  free,  because 


the  minute  their  plane  goes  over  a  coun¬ 
try  that  is  free,  down  they  will  come  and 
the  fliers  will  seek  haven  to  escape  Tito’s 
communism.  We  are  sending  him  more 
jet  planes. 

What  a  stupid  and  unconscienable 
fraud!  I  think  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  Yugoslavia  has  the  saddest 
effect  on  the  people  revolting  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Those  people  say  that 
“The  time  is  going  to  come  when  we  can 
be  liberated.”  Those  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  waiting  for  the  time  when 
they  can  take  off  the  yoke  of  commu¬ 
nism.  They  say,  “What  you  are  doing 
for  Yugoslavia  and  for  Tito  is  a  body 
blow  to  those  of  us  who  want  to  revolt 
against  communism.”  They  say,  “You 
cannot  trust  Americans.”  They  say, 
“We  should  revolt  against  communism.” 
They  say,  “We  should  not  accept  the 
Communist  doctrine  teachings,  and  what 
do  they  do?  They  turn  around  and  give 
Communist  Tito  $350  million  so  that  he 
can  force  his  Communist  government  on 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia.”  What  a 
travesty  on  decency  and  honor  when  we 
actually  support  the  horror  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  regime. 

I  think  the  appropriation  of  this 
money  to  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  is  a  sham 
and  a  fraud  on  our  people.  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  called  a  liberation 
bill.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  called' 
a  Communist-containment  bill,  because 
you  are  perpetuating  a  Communist  re¬ 
gime  when  you  give  money  to  a  Commu¬ 
nist  dictator.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
deflection  between  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia, 
and  Joe  Stalin  was  a  personal  feud  be¬ 
tween  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  Joe  Stalin. 
The  reason  was  that  Tito  was  getting  a 
little  too  'big  for  his  pants,  and  he 
thought  he  was  bigger  than  Joe  Stalin, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  personal  feud 
between  them.  But  now  you  have  got  a 
new  administration  in  Russia,  and  al¬ 
ready  they  are  making  eyes  at  each  oth¬ 
er.  They  have  exchanged  Ambassadors. 
Do  not  forget  these  planes  we  are  giving 
Tito.  The  only  place  that  Tito  can  send 
his  fliers  is  over  Russia,  because  he  knows 
his  planes  will  never  come  down  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  That  is  the  only  place  he  can  send 
those  planes  and  have  his  fliers  return. 
That  is  the  only  place  he  can  fly  his 
planes.  They  would  not  dare  fly  over 
any  other  country,  because  they  will  fly 
to  freedom  and  stay  there.  That  is  the 
situation  you  have  in  Yugoslavia.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  the  only  country  he  can  have  free 
intercourse  with,  and  be  sure  his  people 
will  return. 

I  apologize  to  the  Members  for  impos¬ 
ing  myself  as  I  have,  but  I  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  support  this  bill  and  try  to 
give  the  people  the  impression  that  it  is 
a  bill  to  discourage  communism  and  to 
encourage  revolts  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  It  is  not  that  at  all  when  you  ap¬ 
propriate  this  $300  million  to  a  dastardly 
dictator  like  Tito.  Do  not  forget  the 
next  trouble  you  will  have  will  be  when 
Tito  marches  on  Trieste ;  and  then,  when 
the  bullets  and  the  bombs  you  are  send¬ 
ing  to  Tito  today  will  be  used  on  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  defending  Trieste,  then  I  won¬ 
der  what  you  Members  of  Congress  are 
going  to  say.  Will  it  be  enough  to  say, 
“That  you  made  another  mistake;  that 


you  were  misinformed?”  Cannot  the 
Congress  do  a  little  thinking  for  itself 
for  a  change? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Did  the  gentleman 
comment  on  the  fact  that  it  was  Dictator 
Malenkov  who  first  sponsored  Tito?  It 
was  the  same  Tito  that  shot  down  the 
planes  with  American  boys? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Oh  yes.  The  crowd 
that  is  in  control  of  the  Kremlin  right 
now  is  the  Spanish  civil  war  crowd. 
They  are  Malenkov  and  Beria,  of  Russia, 
Tito  of  Jugoslavia,  Bierut  of  Poland, 
Gottwald  of  Czechoslovakia,  Thorez  of 
France,  Taggilliate  and  Longo  of  Italy, 
and  Dimitroo  of  Bulgaria.  These  were 
Stalin’s  favorite  proteges.  They  are  one 
happy  family.  Tito  is  again  in  this 
family.  These  men  were  all  schooled  in 
the  Kremlin  as  a  unit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(Mr.  O’KONSKI  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fulton)  was  granted  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  The  crowd  that  is  in 
control  of  the  Kremlin  now  is  this  one 
happy  family,  and  they  were  leaders  in 
the  Spanish  civil  war  in  Spain  in  1936 
and  1937.  Beria,  the  butcher  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  Russia  today  and 
Malenkov,  and  Josef  Tito  are  bosom  pals. 
’They  got  the  same  training  in  the  same 
Kremlin  together.  They  were  in  this 
school  with  Thorez  of  France,  with 
Tagliatti  of  Italy,  with  Luigi  Lango  of 
Italy,  with  Mierut  of  Poland,  Clement 
Gottwald  of  Czechoslovakia,  Dimitros 
of  Bulgaria — all  of  them  along  with 
Malenkov  and  Beria  of  Russia.  These 
were  Stalin’s  prize  students  and  picked 
to  take  over  Europe.  They  were  schooled 
by  the  Communists  in  the  Kremlin  and 
went  over  there  to  Spain  to  engineer  a 
civil  war  in  Spain.  At  that  time  it  was 
a  Comunist  effort  to  take  over  Spain. 
Their  plan  was  first  to  jump  over  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  France  and  take  over 
Spain.  They  were  the  people  who  in¬ 
stigated  and  led  the  civil  war  in  Spain. 
Now  these  same  Communist  devils  are 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  nations  in 
Europe.  All  one  big  happy  family  again 
since  Stalin  died. 

Since  Stalin’s  death  those  are  the  boys 
who  have  taken  over.  If  you  think  for  1 
minute  Tito  is  not  going  to  make  up  with 
that  crowd  and  join  that  big  happy  fam- 
ity  again  you  are  mistaken.  Cannot  this 
Congress  see  even  the  nose  on  its  face? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKir  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  if  the  bombs 
start  falling  on  Trieste  it  will  not  be 
called  a  mistake,  it  will  be  another  cal¬ 
culated  risk  that  backfired. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  It  will  be  something 
like  that.  But  in  all  sincerity,  I  think  I 
understand  the  world  picture.  For  5 
weeks  I  have  been  eating  with,  living 
with,  and  sleeping  with  a  boy  who  knows 
all  about  communism  and  the  desire  of 
people  to  revolt  against  it.  I  have 
adopted  him  and  will  adopt  the  other  one 
as  soon  as  he  gets  over  here.  These  boys 
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know  about  the  Communists.  They  were 
ace  pilots  in  the  jet  air  force  of  Poland. 
I  have  been  eating  and  sleeping  with  one 
of  these  lads  for  the  last  5  or  6  yreeks. 
When  you  mention  for  example  that  we 
are  appropriating  money  for  a  man  like 
Tito  he  just  cannot  understand  that. 
The  people  of  Poland  canndt  understand 
it,  and  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
cannot.  Nor  can  any  people  who  are 
ready  to  revolt  against  communism. 

You  are  asking  whether  or  not  we  have 
any  friends.  Yes  we  do.  But  the  friends 
we  really  have  have  not  been  mentioned 
here.  Do  you  know  who  our  friends  are? 
Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Our  friends 
are  in  Latvia,  Russia,  Ukraine,  White 
Russia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Poland.  Yes,  and  even  in  Yugoslavia. 
They  are  our  real  friends,  about  200 
million  of  them  that  are  risking  their 
lives  every  day  to  revolt  against  com¬ 
munism.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
to  help  the  people  who  want  to  help  us 
do  something  for  these  people  in  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  so  forth,  and  do 
not  give  them  a  slap  in  the  face  by  giv¬ 
ing  money  to  a  rat  like  Tito  to  enable 
him  to  foist  an  unwanted  Communist 
horror  and  terror  among  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  gentleman’s  attention  to  a  page  1 
story  of  the  New  York  Times  of  today 
headed:  “Yugoslavia  Will  Let  Soviet  Flo¬ 
tilla  Pass  Down  the  Danube  from 
Vienna.” 

That  is  just  the  beginning.  Every  jet 
we  send  to  Tito  will  eventually  find  its 
way  to  the  Kremlin. 

In  conclusion  bear  this  in  mind  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  Every  time  Tito  kills 
or  imprisons  a  priest  or  bishop,  or  a  min¬ 
ister  or  nun — the  Congress  of  the  jjnited 
States  helped  him  do  it.  Every  time  Tito 
shoots  down  like  a  dog  a  citizen  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia — the  Congress  the  United 
States  helped  him  do  it.  Every  time 
hundreds  of  liberty  loving  people  die  and 
rot  in  a  Communist  jail  in  Yugoslavia — 
remember  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  helped  him  do  it.  Every  bullet 
that  kills  an  American  at  Tito’s  orders 
was  a  bullet  given  him  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
saved  Tito’s  communism;  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  money  and 
guns  suppressed  Yugoslavia’s  revolt 
against  communism.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  stupidity  'of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Yugoslavia  would  be  free 
and  independent  today.  So  do  not  insult 
the  American  people  that  this  is  a  stop- 
communism  or  a  liberation  bill  to  help 
free  peoples.  To  say  this  is  a  sham  and 
a  fraud.  I  am  wondering  how  it  feels 
to  aid  and  abet  communism  and  help  kill 
freedom-loving  people?  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  this  Congress  has  any  heart  or 
conscience? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Budge  as  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Pulton:  On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out 
“$1,979,689,870”  and  insert  “$1,862,783,870.” 


Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  seeking  recognition  for  several  min¬ 
utes  to  offer  this  amendment.  I  am 
happy,  however,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  who  preceded  me  has  so 
ably  presented  the  case  for  which  I  shall 
also  plead. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
cut  out  all  funds  for  Yugoslavia.  If  an 
amendment  is  offered  to  cut  out  funds 
for  any  other  totalitarian  nation  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  bill,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

But  I  wonder  if  our  memories  are  as 
bad  as  it  would  appear  from  inclusion 
of  this  item  for  Yugoslavia  in  this  bill? 
Do  we  not  all  remember  that  this  man 
Tito  was  trained  in  Moscow;  that  he 
spent  the  war  years  in  Moscow;  that  we 
had  a  friend  and  democracy  had  a  friend 
in  a  man  named  General  Mihailovich, 
that  this  same  man  Tito,  to  whom  you 
propose  to  give  $216  million,  this  same 
man  Tito  was  sent  down  from  Moscow 
for  the*specific  purpose  of  capturing  and 
executing  America’s  and  democracy’s 
friend,  General  Mihailovich?  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  executed  the  general,  who  as¬ 
sisted  American  fliers  who  were  downed 
over  Yugoslavia.  Then  we  had  a  Tito 
who  proceeded  to  shoot  down  American 
fliers. 

The  reason  I  have  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment  directed  at  this  particular  nation 
which  is  ruled  by  a  dictator,  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state,  is  because  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  a  great  many  others 
have  told  us  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  fight  communism.  How  can  we 
expect  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  or  the 
people  anywhere  else  to  revolt  against  a 
Communist  government  when  we  in  the 
United  States  furnish  that  government 
the  tools  with  which  to  keep  those  peo¬ 
ple  in  subjugation?  I  submit,  and  I 
submit  earnestly,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  never  permit 
one  dime  of  economic,  and  particularly 
not  of  military  aid,  to  go  to  a  Communist 
dictator  whether  his  name  is  Tito,  Stalin, 
Malenkov,  or  any  other  name.  I  am 
satisfied  if  we  permit  the  building  up 
of  a  Communist  government  anywhere 
in  the  world  the  only  thing  we  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  doing  is  discouraging  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  love  democracy,  who  would 
like  to  free  themselves  from  their  auto¬ 
cratic,  damnable  rulers  but  cannot  do  so 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriates  funds  for  economic 
and  military  aid  to  keep  their  masters  in 
power. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
most  hopeful  sign  I  have  seen  is  the  up¬ 
rising  of  workers  and  other  people  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  is  the  way 
we  secured  our  freedom  here  in  the 
United  States  during  the  Revolution.  It 
is  the  only  manner  in  which  they  will 
secure  their  freedom  over  there.  If  we 
can  help  them  with  these  uprisings,  then 
we  will  have  accomplished  something  to 
restore  freedom  to  them. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  The  people  to 


whom  we  should  be  giving  this  aid  in 
Yugoslavia  are  the  people  who  want  to 
fight  Communists,  not  the  man  who 
wants  to  continue  to  be  a  Communist 
dictator  over  what  was  once  and  can  be 
again  a  great  and  free  people.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
not  assist  a  Communist  dictator  in  his 
efforts  to  continue  in  power,  and  this 
amendment  simply  removes  that  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  all  three  pending  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussion  so  far 
has  applied  to  the  three  countries  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
referred  in  discussing  his  amendment. 
These  three  countries  have  varying  types 
of  government,  none  of  them  the  type  we 
like.  I  understand  they  have  a  dictator 
in  Portugal,  too,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and 
Yugoslavia.  But  these  countries  are  all 
extremely  strategic  spots  in  Western 
Europe.  We  have  had  enough  discussion 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these 
countries. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  amounts 
for  military  purposes  have  been  disclosed 
country  by  country  in  Europe.  The  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  inform  the  House  as 
fully  as  possible,  but,  of  course,  a  debate 
such  as  this,  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  ,is  not  particularly  helpful  to  the 
military  men  under  our  President  who 
have  the  problem  of  implementing  our 
security  by  preparing  our  defenses  in 
Europe.  However,  the  situation  is  that 
all  of  the  amendments  strike  at  the 
whole  program  of  military  aid  for 
Europe,  title  I.  Europe  includes  NATO, 
where  our  President  was  the  great  leader 
in  attempting  to  draw  these  people 
together. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  to  title  I 
this  year:  Under  the  Truman  budget' 
title  I  was  $4,056,060,000.  The  first 
Eisenhower  budget  was  $2,479,089,870. 
The  second  Eisenhower  budget  was 
$2,197,689,870.  The  committee  bill  is 
$2,079,689,870.  The  first  Eisenhower 
budget  cut  the  Truman  budget  38  per¬ 
cent;  the  next  one  cut  it  13  percent;  and 
we  made  a  5  percent  cut.  There  has 
been  a  49  percent  cut  in  the  amount  of 
military  aid  programed  for  Western 
Europe  during  this  year.  The  largest 
cut  of  the  amendments  pending  here 
proposed  would  cut  it  about  11  percent 
more.  This  is  for  Europe,  where  General 
Ridgway  said  that  we  have  not  the 
strength  now  for  a  full-fledged  defense. 
I  would  not  quarrel  or  disagree  with 
those  who  read  pessimistic  statements 
from  General  Ridgway  as  to  the  defense 
of  Europe. 

Now  that  is  what  title  I  is  all  about. 
It  is  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  Europe. 
One  reason  we  have  to  do  it  is  because 
some  of  those  people  are  faint  hearted 
in  view  of  the  dreadful  fate  they  may 
face.  I  think  that  any  statement  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway  or  others  would  make 
about  the  overrunning  of  Europe  leaves 
out  the  imponderable  of  what  the  A- 
bomb  might  possibly  do  to  any  aggressor 
that  was  attempting  to  come  through 
Europe. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well  now,  is  the  gentle- 
may  saying  to  us  that  we  are  going  to 
drop  the  A-bomb  on  Paris  or  any  other 
city  in  Europe? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems.  Where  do  we  drop  the  A- 
bomb?  We  drop  it  on  the  concentrated 
military  forces  of  the  enemy.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  helpful,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  to  discuss  A-bomb  strategy  at 
this  time  except  to  say'  I  hope  we  will 
never  consider  such  an  alternative  as 
he  mentioned. 

Now,  why  do  we  have  to  have  more 
money  when  we  have  so  much  unex¬ 
pended?  We  will  have  $8  billion  plus 
of  unexpended  balances  for  military  aid 
as  of  July  1.  Some  of  that  is  going  to 
be  unobligated.  For  the  most  part  this 
administration  has  reported  back  the 
unobligated  money  and  told  us  to  cut  it 
from  the  new  authorizations.  Most  of 
this  obligated  balance  for  long-lead-time 
items.  Tanks  take  11  months  to  make; 
a  bomber  takes  3  years;  a  jet  fighter  18 
months,  and  electronics  equipment  takes 
a  lot  more  time.  Ships  often  take  5  years. 
This  is  lead  time.  That  is  why  we  need 
additional  money  this  year. 

The  point  has  been  raised,  How  long 
will  this  go  on?  I  have  heard  General 
Eisenhower,  former  President  Hoover, 
French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman,  and 
others  at  different  times  say  that  this 
period  of  tension  would  last  for  10  years. 
I  have  never  said  that  I  think  our  Pres¬ 
ident  thinks  that  this  present  program 
will  last  for  10  years.  His  aim  has  been 
to  reduce  our  share  as  rapidly  as  the 
buildup  takes  place  in  Europe. 

Here  is  a  chart  that  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  It  shows  you  how  our 
share  in  the  European  buildup  has  been 
going  down  and  shows  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  expenditures,  on  their  own  defenses, 
have  been  going  up  from  6.4  billion  in 
1950  to  a  prospective  of  13.7  billion  in 
1953,  and  14.9  billion  in  1954. 

Here  you  note  that  our  contribution 
for  next  year  has  already  been  reduced 
below  tne  amount  on  the  chart.  I  beg 
you  not  to  reduce  it  more. 

These  amendments  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  all 
the  amendments  that  are  before  the 
House,  because  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
altogether. 

The  emotional  appeals  that  have  been 
made  to  the  House  beginning  yesterday 
afternoon  have  not  moved  me  very 
deeply.  We  have  heard  these  appeals 
year  after  year  for  the  last  10  years  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

We  have  remaining  in  the  unexpended 
portion  of  the  mutual-security  fund,  as 
the  previous  speaker  has  said,  more  than 
$8  billion.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  well 
get  along  for  another  year  with  that  $8 
billion  and  not  appropriate  any  addi¬ 
tional  sums  at  this  time. 

I  am  moved  to  say  this  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  elected  last  Novem¬ 
ber  a  party  that  was  pledged  to  balance 
the  budget  and  reduce  taxes.  I  know 


some  of  us  did  not  agree  to  do  this  im¬ 
mediately,  but  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  for  almost  $5  billion,  stands  be¬ 
tween  us  and  a  balanced  budget,  a 
promise  which  we  made  last  November. 

We  have  in  this  bill  over  $200  million 
for  Yugoslavia.  We  have  already  appro¬ 
priated  $504  million  for  Yugoslavia.  If 
this  appropriation  for  Yugoslavia  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  prevail,  we  will  have  appro¬ 
priated  more  than  $700  million  for  a 
Communist  country.  I  think  no  one  here 
today  would  deny  that  Yugoslavia  is  a 
Communist  country.  It  has  a  Commu¬ 
nist  philosophy,  and  Tito  himself  admits 
that  he  is  a  Communist  dictator. 

Let  us  see  what  he  has  done  to  the 
chui’ches  of  Yugoslavia.  You  have  read 
in  the  papers  about  the  priests  and  the 
ministers  who  have  been  imprisoned. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  the  convents  in  Yu¬ 
goslavia.  Tito  decided  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  close  the  convents  in  two  of  his 
provinces.  He  turned  the  sisters  in 
those  convents  out  on  the  streets.  They 
tried  to  find  their  home  towns,  only  to 
discover  that  many  of  them  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  They 
were  unable  to  find  their  homes.  They 
were  on  the  streets,  and  they  were  ar¬ 
rested  as  vagrants  on  the  streets  of  that 
country  and  thrown  into  jail,  these  sis¬ 
ters  of  mercy  who  were  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  religious  work  of  the  church 
to  which  they  belonged.  I  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  that  church,  and  I  am  not  argu¬ 
ing  for  that  church  because  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  but  I  respect  the  sisters  in  that 
church  because  I  had  many  of  them  in 
my  classes  at  DePaul  University.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  at  firsthand 
their  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  high¬ 
mindedness  of  their  calling. 

Are  we  going  to  send  more  money  into 
a  country  that  persecutes  its  people  in 
this  fashion;  that  throws  into  jail  priests, 
ministers,  and  the  nuns  in  the  convents? 
It  seems  to  me  it  approaches  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  us  to  continue  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  country  such  as  Yugoslavia, 
that  engages  in  persecutions  of  this 
character. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  we 
need  to  come  to  grips  with  a  vital  issue, 
and  that  issue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  conduct  a  government  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  is  consistent  with  our  resources 
and  our  taxing  power.  That  is  not  the 
kind  of  government  we  have  had  in 
Washington  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
a  question?  The  total  amount  of  this 
bill  is  $4,998,000,000.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  That  is  about  $5  billion. 
Yesterday  we  were  limited  to  5  hours  of 
debate,  so  with  $5  billion,  or  $5,000  mil¬ 
lion,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  an  hour.  It  will  be  very  interesting 
to  the  American  taxpayers,  I  may  ob¬ 
serve  to  my  good  friend,  when  they  read 
that  the  Congress  is  appropriating 
money  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  an 
hour — 5  hours,  $5  billion. 

It  is  a  good  thing  my  old  friend,  Bob 
Rich,  is  not  here  now,  because  he  would 


propound  that  question,  “Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money?” 

Mr.  McVEY.  This  is  not  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy  which  I  am  espousing  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  I  have  voted  against 
these  foreign  aid  bills  for  the  last  2  years, 
because  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  begin  to  protect  the  resources 
of  America  and  keep  ourselves  both  mili¬ 
tarily  and  economically  strong;  because 
if  America  goes  down,  the  rest  of  the 
world  goes  down  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  I  can  add 
anything  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  on  this 
subject.  I  think  my  position  has  been 
pretty  well  established  in  this  House  for 
economy.  I  have  opposed  many  of  the 
boondoggling  projects  that  have  been 
carried  on  over  a  period  of  years  and  I 
am  still  opposed  to  them. 

The  greatest  security  this  Nation  can 
have  is  its  own  solvency.  We  are  dis¬ 
sipating  it. 

We  made  some  very  profound  promises 
during  the  recent  election.  We  were 
going  to  reduce  expenditures;  we  were 
going  to  reduce  taxes,  and  balance  the 
budget.  There  has  been  proposed  a 
scheme  of  taxation — enactment  of  H.  R. 
1  and  the  defeat  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
No  man  can  deny  in  the  light  of  past  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  proposal  will  work.  It 
will  balance  the  budget;  reduce  the  na¬ 
tional  debt;  wipe  out  the  deficit.  The 
tax  proposal  wiped  out  a  $20  billion  defi¬ 
cit  in  2  years  in  the  80th  Congress,  bal¬ 
anced  the  budget  for  the  first  time  in 
17  years,  paid  $5  billion  on  the  national 
debt  and  left  a  surplus  of  $8  billion. 

Of  course,  that  is  all  ignored  so  far. 
Let  us  see  what  we  have  been  doing  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  not  been  follow¬ 
ing  Lenin’s  philosophy  to  force  us  to 
spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

I  have  been  abroad,  too,  quite  a  number 
of  times.  I  was  astounded  to  see  what 
had  been  done  in  the  building  of  a  ship 
canal  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  up  to 
Lake  Geneva,  practically  every  inch  of  it 
through  French  soil. 

I  went  down  to  see  a  couple  of  the 
dams  that  were  completed.  They  cost 
about  $568  million.  That  seaway  is  to 
have  22  dams,  46  power  stations;  fi¬ 
nanced  by  our  money;  not  one  nickel  of 
French  money  is  going  into  this  project. 
The  completion  of  this  sea  canal,  now 
that  we  are  committed  to  it,  will  cost  us 
only  about  $13  billion  more. 

Over  in  Rome  there  is  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion — and  that  has  been  debated  on  this 
floor — a  station  a  mile  long.  Our  mil¬ 
lions  went  into  it.  I  know  of  a  great 
many  places  in  this  country  that  would 
like  a  railway  station,  a  very  modest 
one,  but  there  are  no  funds  for  home 
projects. 

In  Rovigo,  a  town  over  there  in  Italy 
of  40,000  population,  a  railway  center  in 
northern  Italy,  where  they  have  built 
a  railroad  station  with  our  money  in 
which  you  could  house  the  Washington 
station  and  the  one  in  Albany  and  the 
one  in  Syracuse. 
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You  can  go  to  Milan  and  you  can  see 
a  palatial  hotel.  Just  anyone  cannct  go 
into  it.  It  is  one  of  these  luxury  hotels, 
10  stories  high.  I  am  not  criticizing 
them  for  building  it  out  of  marble,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  their  best  material  over 
there  with  which  to  build.  You  can  see 
apartment-  houses  that  have  been  built 
in  Paris  and  Rome  and  elsewhere  that 
would  make  the  apartment  houses  on 
Riverside  Drive  in  New  York  blush  with 
shame.  How  long  are  we  going  to  keep 
this  thing  up?  How  much  security  do 
you  think  is  in  this  proposal  here? 

In  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  Island  of 
Capri,  there  is  another  beautiful  hotel, 
a  luxury  hotel — oh,  yes,  built  with  our 
money. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  want  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Vienna 
Opera  House.  I  was  over  there  several 
years  and  looking  the  project  over  I 
said,  “Why  not  put  this  money  into  some 
useful  purpose,  into  industry,  to  create 
employment  for  the  people?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was,  “Well,  you  must  remember  the 
cultural  and  esthetic  side  of  life  of  the 
people,  too,  you  know.” 

We  go  merrily  along  spending,  tax¬ 
ing  the  American  people  forv  projects 
such  as  the  gentleman  describes.  I 
thought  perhaps  the  gentleman  had  for¬ 
gotten  about  this  Vienna  opera  house. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  a  thousand  projects  that  we  have 
been  financing  over  there  with  our 
money.  We  are  getting  nothing  for  this 
at  all.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  just 
go  over  there.  When  they  find  out  you 
are  a  Yankee  they  say,  “Go  home,  Yan¬ 
kee.”  You  cannot  buy  friendships  with 
dollars.  We  have  become  so  dollar- 
minded  that  we  think  we  can  push  these 
people  into  programs  that  they  do  not 
want.  They  despise  us  for  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  place  in  the 
world  where  we  have  poured  our  billions 
that  we  have  ever  bought  any  good  will 
on  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Not  at  all. 
In  the  history  of  our  country  there  is 
only  one  other  nation  that  has  ever  sent 
us  any  help  in  time  -of  disaster,  and 
that  was  during  the  Mississippi  River 
flood,  and  it  was  China  that  sent  the 
aid.  But  we  have  been  having  cyclones 
and  tornadoes  all  over  this  country.  How 
many  foreign  nations  have  even  said 
they  would  like  to  help  us  a  little?  Do 
you  ever  hear  anything  from  them? 
No ;  you  do  not. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  justice,  I  believe  that 
Burma  is  sending  $10,000  to  the  victims 
of  the  cyclones,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  feels  the  program  should  be  cut. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Certainly  it 
should  be  cut. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gavin)  ,  Mr.  Reed  of  New  York 
was  granted  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  It  appears  to  me  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  scattering  our  hits 
all  over  the  world.  If  we  were  ever  called 
upon  to  win  a  ball  game  we  could  not  do 
it.  Unless  we  remain  strong  at  home, 
financially  and  otherwise,  we  cannot  be 
of  any  help  to  ourselves  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  have  had 
one  philosophy  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  and  that  is  that  the  finest 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  our  Govern¬ 
ment  work  within  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  within  the  framework  of 
the  greatest  charter  of  liberty  ever 
framed.  When  we  do  that,  other  nations 
can  see  it.  They  can  see  the  fine,  splen¬ 
did  standard  of  living.  We  can  be  fairly 
generous  in  cases  of  disaster,  but  the  way 
we  are  operating  now  we  are  operating 
under  what  I  would  call  mob  psychology. 
We  ,are  here  making  emotional  appeals. 
When  you  make  emotional  appeals  you 
will  sink  the  average  intellect  down  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  in¬ 
telligence.  That  has  always  been  true. 
You  will  see  this  mob  psychology  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Supreme  Court.  You  see 
it  marching  through  here,  operating  un¬ 
der  mob  psychology.  It  is  about  time 
we  operated  on  the  basis  of  sound  sense 
and  reason  and  within  the  great  charter 
of  liberties  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
have  got  24  personal  liberties  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  can  spend  ourselves  ’ to 
death  on  these  emotional  appeals.  This 
should  be  called  from  now  on  “the  Age 
of  Reason,”  and  let  us  legislate  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  talking  on  this  amendment  now 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  not  agree  on  limitation  of  debate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  be 
limited  to  25  minutes,  5  minutes  for  each 
gentleman  now  standing,  and  5  minutes 
for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  at  last  getting  down  to  a 
discussion  of  the  bill.  Yesterday  I  spent 
5  hours  on  "the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
I  never  listened  to  more  platitudes  or 
more  euphonious  statements  in  my  life 
than  I  did  yesterday  afternoon  and  last 
evening  in  what  was  called  general  de¬ 
bate  on  this  bill.  We  did  get  so®ie  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  minority  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  but  we  got  little 
or  nothing  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
from  the  majority. 

There  are  a  thousand  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  about  this  foreign  give¬ 
away  scheme.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Members  to  turn  to  page  22  of  the  re¬ 


port.  This  is  something  new.  We  have 
on  page  22:  Slice  1;  slice  2;  slice  3;  slice 
4  (a) ;  slice  4  (b) ;  slice  IVa;  slice  IVb; 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  only  thing 
I  have  i}ot  found  here  is  the  slice  that  is 
taken  out  of  the  taxpayer.  I  wonder  if 
some  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  can  tell  me  just  what  kind  of 
slice  this  is  going  to  take  out  of  the 
American  taxpayer’s  throat? 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  spend  in  this  bill  on  offshore  pro¬ 
curement.  Will  some  member  of  the 
committee  tell  me?  I  have  hot  been  able 
to  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  waiting  patiently. 
I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  take 
my  time  in  prolonged  consultation  be¬ 
fore  giving  me  his  answer. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Approximately  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Approximately  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  ‘ 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  much  for  offshore 
procurement? 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  this  offshore  procurement. 
I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  British 
financial  journals.  The  British  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  says  gleefully  that  although 
American  dollars  labeled  “aid”  may  be 
reduced,  American  dollars  received  from 
offshore  purchases  will  make  up  the 
loss,  if  any.  So  if  you  reduce  the  direct 
funds  to  the  British  in  this  bill  you  are 
still  not  cutting  them  out  of  anything. 

Let  me  go  further.  The  London  Econ¬ 
omist  assures  its  readers  that  American 
giveaway  artists  have  a  plan  “full  of 
special  devices  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  by  mutual-security  of¬ 
ficials  with  the  idea  of  including  as  much 
as  possible  under  headings  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  economic,  or  defense 
support,  and  technical  aid,  while  ap¬ 
pearing  to  ask  for  much  less  for  these 
purposes.”  In  other  words,  trick  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  into  believing  there  is  a 
cut  in  foreign  spending  while  dishing 
out  as  much  or  more  than  before  under 
offshore  procurement. 

That  same  publication  observes  there 
may  be  a  slight  cut  in  the  outright  dole 
to  Britain  and  other  countries  because 
“it  will  be  hard  both  to  counter  the  ar¬ 
gument  for  stringent  economy  and  to 
explain  away  the  existence  of  eleven  and 
nine-tenths  billions  of  unspent  funds 
voted  in  previous  years,  over  four  billions 
of  which  are  still  uncommitted  to  any 
particular  project.” 

So  the  British  are  saying  they  expect 
America  to  cut  direct  aid  in  military 
appropriations,  but  they  will  get  it  back 
in  the  offshore  program. 

I  call  this  particularly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Members  from  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts,  because  this  may  well  come  back 
to  haunt  you  in  the  future. 

The  British  seem  amazed,  as  well  they 
should,  that  any  new  foreign  aid  funds 
are  sought  on  top  of  prodigious  uncom¬ 
mitted  funds.  They  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  their  continued  good  fortune  in 
grabbing  more  and  more  American  tax 
dollars  in  outright  aid  or  offshore  pro¬ 
curement,  which  means  practically  the 
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same  thing — an  American-financed  in¬ 
ternational  WPA. 

On  top  of  that  the  London  Statist,  an¬ 
other  economic  magazine,  proclaims 
“United  States  Aid  Cut  Need  Cause  No 
Alarm,”  because,  it  says  in  effect,  British 
economy  can  stand  alone  if  American 
aid  is  cut  off. 

All  this  provides  additional  incentive 
for  me  to  continue  to  vote  against  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  attempt,  as  I  have  done  be¬ 
fore,  through  legislation,  to  prevent  the 
use  of  American  tax  dollars  for  offshore 
procurement,  which  deprives  American 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  of  what¬ 
ever  contracts  are  let  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  under  that  scheme. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood 
when  anyone  attempts  to  discuss  this 
bill.  I  recognize  full  well  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  about  this  bill 
and  there  have  been  a  great  many  un¬ 
reasoned  statements  made  and  more 
such  statements  probably  will  be  made 
in  the  future.  I  recognize  a  great  many 
of  our  people  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
prejudice  rather  than  in  terms  of  rea¬ 
son  about  this  bill.  For  this  reason  I 
realize  that  my  statement  will  very  likely 
be  misunderstood,  therefore,  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  recognize 
that  this  bill  is  far  from  perfect.  Not 
many  pieces  of  legislation  are  offered 
that  I  consider  perfect,  even  those  of¬ 
fered  from  my  own  committee.  I  have 
not  doubt  that  I  shall  oppose  some  of  the 
items  of  this  very  bill.  I  expect  to  vote 
for  amendments  to  this  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that  we 
have  a  program  we  must  carry  out.  I 
hope  that  that  program  may  be  based 
upon  serious  thought  about  what  is  in¬ 
volved  rather  than  upon  someone’s 
prejudice  for  or  against  some  individual. 
I  have  been  distressed  that  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  here  about  the 
character  of  certain  individual  dicta¬ 
tors  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  Tito  who  is  the  dictator 
of  Communist  Yugoslavia.  I  recognize 
Mr.  Tito  for  exactly  what  he  is.  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  him,  or  his  policies. 
In  fact,  I  cannot  approve  these  policies, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  pass¬ 
ing  upon  legislation  simply  because  we 
do  not  like  a  man  or  a  government,  we 
ought  to  look  at  some  of  the  sober  facts. 
One  of  those  facts  is  that  Mr.  Tito  right 
now  commands  the  second  largest  army 
in  Europe,  thirty-odd  divisions,  armed, 
equipped,  trained,  and  ready  to  go.  Even 
if  we  do  not  get  those  divisions  actively 
on  our  side,  it  is  worth  a  lot  to  us  to  keep 
them  from  joining  the  enemy.  I  do  not 
want  them  on  the  Russian  side.  I  think 
it  is  worth  good  hard  money  to  the 
United  States  to  see  that  those  30  divi¬ 
sions  might  at  least  constitute  a  threat 
on  the  Russian  flank.  If  they  do  not 
actively  help  us,  I  do  not  want  them  to 
help  the  Bear. 

I  do  noil  think  anybody  will  deny  the 
fact  that  Tito  does  possess  a  powerful 
army.  You  may  question  his  individual 
character  or  his  philosophy.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  him,  but  I  do  not  think 


we  should  be  swept  away  by  criticism 
that  does  not  have  any  sound  basis. 

One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
got  up  here  and  talked  about  the  fraud 
which  he  said  had  been  perpetrated  up¬ 
on  the  American  people  in  1950  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  there  was  a  drought  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  I  believe  he  stated  that  we  first 
granted  aid  to  Yugoslavia  on  a  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  fact.  He  said  we  were  led 
to  believe  that  a  drought  existed  when 
the  fact  was  that  we  were  aiding  Tito 
to  put  down  a  revolution.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  revolution,  but  I 
feel  that  I  owe  an  obligation  to  this 
House  to  testify  as  to  the  facts  which  I 
do  know. 

I  was  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  fall  in  1950. 
I  did  not  see  any  rebellion.  There  might 
have  been  one.  I  do  not  claim  to  know. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  those  people 
were  thinking.  I  could  not  talk  to  them. 
I  did  not  visit  all  of  their  cities.  But 
I  did  see  the  condition  of  their  crops. 
I  hold  myself  out  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
expert  on  droughts.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  subject  on  which  I  would  make 
that  claim  of  expertness,  but  I  have 
lived  with  dry  weather  all  my  life  in  the 
Southwest. 

We  are  faced  with  a  terrible  drought 
now  and  I  may  be  calling  on  you  to  give 
to  our  people  down  in  the  southwestern 
part  some  of  the  aid  we  are  giving  to 
foreign  people  in  regard  to  droughts.  I 
think  these  people  are  entitled  to  drought 
aid — that  is,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  just 
as  much  aid  from  our  Government  as 
anybody  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  I  do 
know  there  was  a  drought  in  Yugoslavia 
in  1950  because  I  was  there.  I  saw  corn 
3  feet  high  burn  up,  making  nothing. 
I  think  I  know  and  can  tell  the  result  of 
a  drought. 

When  Members  come  before  this 
House  and  try  to  prejudice  us  against  a 
program  on  the  theory  that  we  have 
been  deceived,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  conditions  that  were  described  to  us 
actually  did  exist,  I  just  wonder  how 
well  informed  those  Members  are  about 
some  of  the  other  matters  that  they 
discuss. 

I  do  not  pass  on  the  other  statements 
that  were  made,  because  the  drought  is 
the  only  one  of  these  things  I  know 
about.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  personally 
saw.  But  I  do  know  about  that  drought, 
and  I  can  testify  before  this  House  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  These 
other  statements  may  or  may  not  be 
correct.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  those 
who  made  the  statements  believed  them 
to  be  true,  but  when  I  know  that  advo¬ 
cates  are  mistaken  about  one  phase  of 
their  testimony  I  wonder  if  they  may 
not  be  mistaken  about  other  parts  of 
that  testimony. 

Let  me  again  make  it  clear,  I  am  not 
defending  Tito,  but  I  do  want  this  House 
to  be  sure  it  is  not  acting  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  facts.  I  just  want  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  certainly  right  about 


what  he  is  telling  the  House  here.  I  in¬ 
formed  the  House  yesterday  that  I  was 
opposed  to  the  entire  bill,  and  I  am,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  an  aid  bill  at 
all,  certainly  we  ought  to  try  to  support 
Spain  and  those  countries  that  really 
have  something  to  fight  with.  I  have 
argued  that  for  years.  Spain  might  be 
the  one  place  in  Europe  where  we  can 
withdraw  our  own  boys  behind  the 
Pyrenees  and  protect  them  until  we  can 
get  them  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The.  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rayburn!. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trust  that  this  does  not  become  an  age- 
old  fight.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to¬ 
day,  because  my  position  has  never 
changed.  I  have  been  voting  for  these 
things  since  the  inception  in  the  80th 
Congress. 

The  budget,  as  it  came  down  from  the 
Truman  administration,  was  $7,600,- 
000,000.  The  first  Eisenhower  budget  re¬ 
quest  was  $5,828,000,000.  The  revised 
Eisenhower  budget  was  $5,474,000,000. 
The  committee,  not  satisfied  with  that, 
cut  it  again  and  reduced  it  to  $4,998,- 
000,000,  or  a  cut  of  $2,602,000,000  from 
the  original  budget. 

Now,  if  people  want  to  cut,  if  it  is  their 
idea  to  cut  any  part  of  this  program,  it 
seems  to  me  it  certainly  has  been  cut 
enough.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word 
in  the  moment  that  I  detain  you  that 
would  be  tortured  into  a  criticism  of  any 
ally  we  have  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
or  any  prospective  ally,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  there  was  ever  a  time  in 
this  Nation’s  history,  the  biggest,  the 
strongest,  the  most  democratic  nation 
upon  the  earth,  that  has  been  challenged 
with  the  leadership  of  the  world,  it  is 
now,  and  it  must  lead,  or  this  is  a  lead¬ 
erless  country  and  a  leaderless  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
your  President  and  mine,  has  said  that 
this  amount  ought  to  be  $400  million 
more  than  it  is.  I  think  he  was  right 
about  it.  You  talk  about  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  people  that  can  balance  budgets  by 
just  taking  a  meat  ax  and  cutting  off 
here,  there,  and  yonder.  They  can  also 
reduce  taxes.  My  beloved  friend  from 
New  York  can  reduce  taxes  at  any  time, 
because  he  is  not  very  strong  on  voting 
for  any  kind  of  appropriation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  any  kind  of  an  appropriation  for 
foreign  aid  or  world  cooperation  and 
world  concord.  I  think  I  know  that  our 
actions  in  the  past,  in  the  Marshal  plan 
and  in  this  mutual-aid  program,  are  as 
much  or  more  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  uncertainty  today  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  than  any  other  one 
thing.  We  were  unprepared,  the  world 
was  unprepared,  in  1914  and  1917.  We 
were  unprepared  terribly  in  1940  and 
1941.  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  pleaded 
for  bigger  appropriations  for  our  mili¬ 
tary,  saying  that  there  was  danger,  ter¬ 
rible  danger  in  this  world.  I  was  not  as 
sad  at  that  moment  about  world  condi¬ 
tions  as  I  am  about  world  conditions 
today.  We  were  attacked  because  we 
were  unprepared  and  everybody  knew 
that  we  were  unprepared,  and  because 
we  were  not  prepared  and  our  allies  were 
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not  prepared  we  expended  $400  billion  in 
less  than  5  years  and  lost  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  lives  of  American  boys  and 
American  girls. 

If  we  could  prepare  or  help  prepare 
those  who  stand  with  us  so  that  they 
could  resist,  even  though  it  took  $5 
billion  this  year  and  $5  billion  every  year 
for  the  next  10  years,  if  we  could  thus 
prevent  a  war,  a  holocaust,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  and  lives  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $500  billion,  even  from  the 
material  standpoint  it  would  be  the 
greatest  investment  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ever  made. 

So  today,  as  an  old  friend  who  has 
been  here  a  long  time  and  who  has  been 
here  during  two  wars  and  the  after- 
math,  one  who  has  seen  to  his  great 
sorrow  after  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  this  thing  called  isolationism 
crawl  out  of  the  shadows  and  make  itself 
evident,  after  being  asleep  during  the 
wars,  for  after  each  and  every  one  of 
these  wars  this  isolationist  spirit  has 
come  back,  I  say  to  you  that  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  will  destroy 
the  United  States  and  every  democracy 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself.  I  will  not  take  that  kind  of 
responsibility  today,  next  week,  next 
month,  or  next  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin],  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  first  to  congratulate 
the  Members  upon  the  splendid  debate 
we  have  had  this  afternoon.  The  con¬ 
flicting  views  have  been  presented  ably 
and  in  good  spirit.  It  is  a  wholesome 
thing,  that  we  can  debate  thoroughly 
these  questions  before  we  make  our 
decision. 

I  would  not  rise  here  this  afternoon  if 
I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  serious  and 
very  vital  question  we  were  considering; 
one  fraught  with  danger  not  only  to  our 
country  but  to  the  world.  I  believe  I 
should  give  you,  who  have  been  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  who  have  been  good  to  me, 
the  benefit  of  my  wisdom,  such  as  it 
may  be. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  w'e  have 
been  thrust  into  world  leadership.  The 
responsibility  today  is  largely  ours 
whether  we  are  to  have  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress  in  this  great  world  of  ours. 

I,  like  many  of  you,  have  been  critical 
of  some  of  the  program  here  presented. 
No  one  has  lifted  his  voice,  probably, 
any  more  often  than  I  have  in  criticism. 
But  when  I  believe  it  is  a  grave  error  that 
we  are  liable  to  commit  I  must  give  to 
the  House  the  benefit  of  my  views.  This 
authorization  has  been  reduced  34  per¬ 
cent,  a  larger  cut  than  has  been  given  to 
any  of  our  other  efforts.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  of  handouts,  of  boon¬ 
doggling.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
that,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  This  is  a  bill  to  help  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  who,  like  us,  are 
trying  to  resist  the  ever-onward  march 
of  the  powerful  ideology  of  communism. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  offer  these  amendments  be¬ 
cause  they  offer  them  in  good  faith  and 


from  conviction.  I  know  they  do,  from 
my  past  association  with  them.  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  been  singled  out  as 
not  deserving  of  aid.  These  have  been 
two  faithful  allies  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  They  are  countries 
we  may  well  like  to  have  on  our  side  in 
these  eventful  days  ahead.  We  must  be 
practical  as  we  stand  in  the  path  of  a 
powerful  foe. 

The  second  largest  army  in  all  Europe 
is  back  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  possess  a 
haven  American  troops  might  like  to 
possess.  Bases  in  Spain  could  aid  the 
free  forces  of  the  world  immensely.  It 
costs  $590  a  year  to  maintain  a  Spanish 
soldier,  equipped  and  ready  for  action. 
It  costs  $11,000  a  year  to  maintain  an 
American  soldier.  I  think  I  would  feel 
comfortable  if  I  knew  that  a  well 
equipped  and  expanded  Spanish  Army 
was  ready  to  resist  the  march  of  com¬ 
munism  in  Europe. 

It  costs  $570  a  year  to  equip  a  Turkish 
soldier,  one  of  the  best  fighters  in  the 
world.  I  have  seen  on  the  fields  of  Korea 
the  crosses  that  mark  their  bravery, 
where  those  men  fought  and  died  for 
freedom.  I  would  feel  safer  if  I  saw  a 
modern,  well-equipped  Turkish  Army  in 
the  Dardanelles. 

So  I  hope  that  no  one  will  try  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  countries  who  have 
been  friendly  to  us  and  who  want  earn¬ 
estly  to  retain  our  friendship. 

I  know  in  the  last  World  War  when 
we  were  desperately  in  need  of  bases,  lit¬ 
tle  Portugal  freely  came  forward  and 
gave  us  bases  from  which  we  were  able 
to  launch  our  attacks  against  Europe. 
Those  bases  saved  lives  and  money  and 
contributed  to  our  success.  How  can  we, 
through  an  amendment,  eliminate  them 
from  the  receipt  of  funds  without  doing 
serious  harm.  No,  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  do  that. 

We  talk  of  economy.  I  believe  in 
economy.  I  believe  in  economy  prob¬ 
ably  fully  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
House,  because  in  my  youth  I  have  known 
the  necessity  of  the  most  rigid  economy. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  can 
make  many  a  grave  mistake  in  the  name 
of  economy.  We  can  economize  so  far 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  we  seek. 

And  if  we  should  fail,  and  that  could 
mean  war,  the  third  world  war,  we  might 
find  then,  too  late,  there  was  less  econ¬ 
omy  in  our  vote  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Such  an  economy  could  well  bring  the 
loss  of  some  of  our  youths. 

We  have  no  partianship  here  today 
on  this  bill  because  this  is  not  a  question 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  is 
a  question  of  Americans  and  American¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  give  up  the  program  which  we 
have  been  following  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
America,  having  once  set  their  hands  to 
the  plow,  are  going  to  withdraw.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  fall  into 
the  booby  trap  of  the  Communists  in 
this  period  of  the  truce,  if  it  comes ;  and 
I  question  whether  there  will  be  any 
truce.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
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play  the  Communist  game  and  disarm, 
and  make  it  impossible  for  our  allies  or 
anyone  else  to  resist  the  march  of  com¬ 
munism.  I  have  greater  faith  in  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  that. 

On  a  hot  summer  day,  when  I  am  out 
of  Congress,  I  love  to  sit  on  the  ahores 
of  old  Cape  Cod.  I  love  to  sit  on  the 
porch  of  my  little  house  located  on  a 
bluff,  that  overlooks  Cape  Cod  Bay.  From 
that  place  I  can  see  30  miles  away  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  the  monument 
erected  to  the  Pilgrims  in  Provincetown. 
I  can  look  across  the  bay  and  see  the 
outline  of  Truro,  where  the  Pilgrims 
landed.  I  can  see  the  course  of  that  little 
ship,  the  Mayflower  across  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  around  the  head  into  Ply¬ 
mouth  Harbor. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  people  with 
such  a  heritage,  a  people  who  con¬ 
quered  the  savage  barbarians  and 
the  wilderness  and  built  this  great  em¬ 
pire — I  cannot  believe  now,  at  the  zenith 
of  our  power  that  for  a  few  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  we  are  going  to  falter, 
we  are  going  to  turn  back  from  our  high 
purpose. 

No,  I  do  not  like  to  waste  money.  It 
is  ingrained  in  my  very  soul,  I  repeat, 
to  resist  waste.  But  I  do  know  that 
above  all,  above  money,  I  must  ever  place 
the  security  of  my  country.  That  comes 
first.  Security  is  more  precious  than 
dollars.  Why  is  it  today  that  men  leave 
the  Eastern  Zone  in  Germany  and  en¬ 
dure  hardships  and  privations  to  the 
end  that  they  can  find  a  haven  of  se¬ 
curity  in  Western  Germany?  It  is  the 
inalienable  appeal  that  comes  to  all 
peoples  for  freedom. 

I  say  to  you  today,  as  we  consider  this 
bill,  let  us  be  true  to  the  confidence 
that  our  people  have  placed  in  us.  Let 
us  not  back  out  in  this  fight  which  we 
have  started.  Let  us  give  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  a  chance  to  prove  his  merit.  I 
know  he  is  thinking  of  economy  just  as 
much  as  you  and  I.  If  he  had  been  one 
who  believed  in  waste,  he  would  not  have 
sent  word  to  the  House  that  $400  mil¬ 
lion  could  have  been  cut  off  of  that  bill 
after  it  had  been  sent'out.  We  can  trust 
him  to  adjudicate  the  money  wisely. 

One  more  thought  I  want  to  leave  with 
you.  This  is  an  authorization  bill.  You 
say,  “Oh,  we  have  heard  that  story  be¬ 
fore.”  But  let  me  tell  you,  we  have  a 
pretty  good  man  at  the  head  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  John  Taber  is  going  to  let  items 
get  by  that  he  does  not  believe  in.  We 
might  cut  this  bill  today  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  fatal;  but  tomorrow, 
when  this  bill  comes  before  John  Taber’s 
committee,  he  can  cut  it,  and  if  there  is 
a  mistake  he  can  correct  it  by  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  later.  But  we  can¬ 
not  make  a  mistake  today  in  this  au¬ 
thorization  bill.  This  might  be  fatal. 
Let  us  not  back  out  now.  Let  us  take 
the  leadership  that  the  world  has  given 
to  us.  Let  us  take  this  leadership  that 
God  has  placed  in  our  hands  and  use  it 
wisely  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

If  we  should  discontinue  our  aid  and 
encouragement  to  those  outside  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  it  could  well  hasten  the 
triumph  of  communism.  That  no 
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straight-thinking  American  would  de¬ 
sire. 

It  serves  no  good  purpose  to  think  only 
of  the  terrific  amount  of  the  money  that 
the  United  States  has  generously  poured 
forth  to  encourage  the  fight  of  a  free 
world.  It  is  of  no  good  purpose  to  think 
only  of  the  failure  of  these  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  to  gain  the  good  will  of  other 
people.  We  must  face  the  facts  as  they 
stand  today. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  not  pull  out  of 
the  fight  for  freedom  in  this  crucial 
period.  Let  us  not  play  the  game  of  the 
Soviet  craftily  awaiting  the  day  when  it 
is  propitious  to  attack. 

A  strong  America  and  strong  allies  are 
our  best  security.  Let  us  finish  the  task 
we  have  started  and  bring  peace  and 
security  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Budge]  to  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton], 

(By  unanimous 'consent,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  again  reported.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Idaho. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Budge)  there 
were — ayes  100,  noes  154. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Wisconsin:  On  page  2,  line  2,  strike 
out  "$2,079,689,870”  and  insert  “$1,979,- 
689,870.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  96,  noes  159. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 

j»0  j  00^0cJ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  Smith  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$2,079,689,870”  and  insert  "$1,750,503,870.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  he  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vorys  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  100, 
noes  192. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  On 
page  2,  line  6,  before  the  semicolon,  Insert 
“but  this  section  in  the  interests  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  of  aid  nor  penalize  nations  who 
have  fully  ratified  the  treaty  to  create  the 
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said  organization,  because  of  the  lack  of 
action  or  failure  to  ratify  by  any -other 
nation.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Richards  amendment,  as 
you  know,  is  on  page  2,  lines  3,  4,  and  5. 
It  states  that  "not  less  than  50  percent 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  the 
organization,”  called  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community,  which  means  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  army.  My  amendment 
adds  to  the  Richards  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  provides  that  the  Richards 
amendment,  which  would  give  the  money 
to  the  European  Defense  Community 
when  formed,  shall  not  be  used  to  with¬ 
hold  aid  from  any  country  that  has  rati¬ 
fied  the  treaty  and  has  shown  it  would 
go  along  with  the  proposed  integration 
of  the  defense  of  the  European  com¬ 
munity. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards]  said  he  felt  that  most  of 
these  five  countries  that  have  not  yet 
ratified  will  go  along,  meaning  that  one 
or  several  may  not  go  along.  We 
should  have,  in  this  bill,  a  provision  that 
this  amendment  is  not  intended  to  de¬ 
prive  of  aid  any  country  that  ratifies 
the  European  Defense  Community.  We 
should  have  a  provision  so  that  they 
can  get  the  aid  on  individual  ratification 
of  the  treaty  or  we  will  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  remaining  countries  that  might  be 
holdouts,  the  power  to  block  the  whole 
European  Defense  Community. 

The  Republic  of  Germany  has  ratified 
the  treaty,  subject  to  a  final  court  deci¬ 
sion.  De  Gasperi’s  government  in  Italy 
has  stated  its  strong  position  for  the 
European  Defense  Community.  The 
Netherlands  Government  has  taken  a 
position  for  it,  Luxembourg  is  for  it,  and 
Belgium  is  for  it  but,  as  you  know,  in 
France  there  is  no  government  existing. 
We  need  action  from  these  five  countries. 
If  we  get  a  weak  government  in  France 
or  one  that  delays  and  continues  to  de¬ 
lay,  we  will  then  have  a  situation  where 
there  cannot  be  any  aid  going  to  Europe 
or  to  these  countries  because  one  coun¬ 
try  without  a  government  might  not 
ratify  the  treaty. 

My  amendment  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  favor  these  nations  taking  vol¬ 
untary  steps  to  form  the  EDC  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  when  it  is  formed  we  will  give 
the  aid  to  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity;  that  is,  the  military  aid  for 
Europe.  But  my  amendment  supple¬ 
ments  this  intention,  to  cut  down  the 
harsh  application  of  the  Richards 
amendment  on  those  countries  who  have 
ratified  but  are  blocked  by  others.  My 
amendment  states  that  when  the  coun¬ 
tries  ratify  they  shall  not  be  penalized 
on  this  aid  because  any  other  country 
fails  to  ratify  or  refuses  to  ratify,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  military  aid  under 
this  program. 

My  amendment  is  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  because  when  we  have 
a  willing  ally,  a  country  that  has  rati¬ 
fied  and  said  they  want  a  unified  Euro¬ 
pean  army,  we  should  not  penalize  them 
if  some  other  country  says  no,  and  lump 
them  together. 


My  amendment  recognizes  that  the 
Richards  amendment  gives  the  money 
to  the  European  army  organization 
when  formed,  but  my  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  this  section  in  the  interests  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  operate  to  deprive  of  aid  nor  penalize 
nations  otherwise  qualified  who  have 
fully  ratified  the  treaty  creating  the 
European  army  organization,  because  of 
the  lack  of  action  or  failure  to  ratify  by 
another  Nation. 

Unless  we  adept  this  amendment  we 
lump  all  the  nations  together.  But  if 
you  adopt  my  amendment,  any  of  the 
nations  who  ratify  the  European  defense 
treaty  can  then  be  given  the  military  aid 
individually,  even  though  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  formed.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  amendment  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  unfair  application  of 
the  Richards  amendment. 

I  think  the  rule  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards],  has 
stated  is  too  rigid  because  it  will  penalize 
willing  countries  who  want  to  go  along 
with  us.  It  is  like  having  a  whole  group 
accused  of  not  cooperating  and  saying 
that  we  will  refuse  aid  to  the  whole 
group. 

My  amendment  will  pick  out  who  our 
friends  are  and  limit  the  Richards 
amendment  so  that  it  will  not,  in  any 
case,  deprive  of  aid  any  cooperating 
nation,  or  any  nation  which  desires  to 
cooperate.  No  nation  should  be  penal¬ 
ized  by  the  failure  to  act,  or  by  lack  of 
action  of  any  other  nation  that  will  not 
cooperate.  So  my  amendment  will  put 
the  European  nations  on  their  own  feet 
if  they  cooperate,  give  them  the  aid. 

I  wish  to  state  to  you  that  there  are 
twro  other  basic  amendments  that  I  have 
to  this  legislation.  My  position  has  been 
the  moderate  position.  I  am  for  the 
legislation.  But  I  think  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  places  where  it  can  be  amended,  and 
the  amount  cut  to  obtain  a  more  efficient 
handling  of  the  program. 

It  is  not  a  small  amount  when  we 
talk  of  $100  million  as  various  Members 
were  talking  about  it  here  previously. 
If  we  in  this  country  increase  the  first 
class  rate  on  letters,  1  cent  to  4  cents, 
this  would  amount  to  an  increase  of  only 
$78  million  for  the  year.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  later  to 
cut  $100  million  in  economic  aid. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
this  afternoon  is  an  adoption  by  the 
committee  and  extension  of  two  of  my 
amendments  cutting  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  mutual  security  program. 
From  my  observation  on  my  investiga¬ 
tion  trip  to  Europe  in  April  1953,  I  feel 
that  the  agency  is  overstaffed  as  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  personnel,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  10-percent  cut  in  such  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  interests  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  My  amendments  will  save 
almost  $30  million  by  cutting  down  the 
administrative  personnel  on  the  payroll 
on  January  31,  1953,  in  the  number  of 
5,664,  by  10  percent  or  566,  within  90  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill.  This  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  as  the  total  employees 
on  the  payroll  as  of  January  31,  1953, 
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have  substantially  increased  by  March 
31,  1953,  as  follows: 

Mutual  security  program  employees  by 
departments 


Jan.  31, 1953 

Mar.  31,  1953 

I)  MS . - 

146 
5,409 
3,240 
3, 625 
39,921 

119 

5,304 

3,260 

4,022 

40,428 

MSA  . 

tca  . 

Total . 

52,341 

63, 133 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto  cease  in  10 
minutes,  the  last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  „ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  this  amendment  will  undo  every¬ 
thing  that  the  committee  has  done  in 
regard  to  encouraging  the  formation  of 
the  European  Defense  Community.  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton],  who 
supported  this  provision  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  has  also  been  in  favor  of  certain 
cuts  here  today,  would  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  Richards  amendment  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  The  provision  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  seeks  to  amend  is  in  the  bill  itself 
and  it  carried  by  about  a  2-to-l  vote  in 
the  committee.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
else  on  the  committee  is  opposed  or  will 
offer  any  amendment  to  it  here  today. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  about  what  this  bill  tries  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity.  i 

The  provision  sought  to  be  amended 
here  applies  to  Luxembourg,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  We  were  told  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  European  Defense  Community 
was  to  assure  effective  unity  of  action 
under  General  Ridgway  and  also  to  get 
Germany  into  the  defense  picture  over 
there.  All  of  our  military  men  have 
testified  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  no 
effective  central  military  defense  in  Eu¬ 
rope  against  communism  unless  we  have 
Germany  in  the  picture.  Germany  is 
the  only  1  of  these  6  nations  so  far  that 
has  ratified  the  treaty;  or  whose  parlia¬ 
ment  has  ratified  the  agreement.  All  6 
countries  have  signed  the  agreement. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

I  want  to  read  right  here  what  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  said  in  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  about  this  problem.  He 
warned  them  that  they  had  to  get  to- 
gether.  Secretary  Dulles  said : 


Nothing  that  the  United  States  can  do  will 
ever  be  enough  to  make  Europe  safe  if  it  is 
divided  into  rival  national  camps. 

He  was  right. 

For  years  and  years  we  have  gone 
along,  letting  these  individual  nations 
have  money  even  though  they  followed 
a  lone-wolf  policy,  and  now  all  we  are 
asking  is  that  they  unify  and  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  it. 

(Mr.  WAINWRIGHT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  because  I  have  serious  reserva¬ 
tions,  which  I  feel  sure  are  shared  by 
many  other  Members  of  this  body,  con¬ 
cerning  the  so-called  Richards  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  appear  necessary  at  this 
point  to  clarify  exactly  what  we  have 
labeled  “The  Richards  amendment.” 
It  is  that  section  of  the  bill  which  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  withhold  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  the  European  Defense 
Community  countries,  a  sum  amounting 
to  over  $1  billion  until  all  these  countries 
ratify  the  EDC  treaty.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  would,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  allow  the  funds  tied  up  by 
the  Richards  amendment  to  be  released 
as  each  country  ratifies  the  EDC  treaty. 

Both  of  these  amendments,  in  my 
opinion,  are  unsound.  They  invoke  a 
doctrine  unnatural  to  the  American  way 
of  thinking.  These  amendments  would 
in  effect  apply  economic  and  political 
pressure  on  foreign  parliaments. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  this  is 
not  the  usual  and  customary  diplomatic 
procedure  of  bringing  pressure  on  for¬ 
eign  governments.  Here  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  pressure  directly  on 
the  parliamentary  bodies  themselves. 
Can  you  imagine  the  situation  in  re¬ 
verse?  We  in  this  Congress  would  rise 
to  a  man  to  reject  this  approach.  Why 
should  we  inflict  this  coercion  on  others? 

From  a  practical  viewpoint  the  Fulton 
amendment  is  less  harmful  than  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Richards 
amendment.  At  least,  under  the  Fulton 
amendment,  we  would  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
lease  these  blocked  funds  for  our  friends 
and  allies  so  that  they  can  go  about 
their  business  of  assisting  us,  whether  or 
not  the  other  countries  have  ratified.  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
do  not  want  accusations  leveled  at  this 
Government  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
attempting  to  bribe  or  coerce  our  fine 
allies.  One  of  the  principal  points  at 
stake  here  today  is  America’s  leadership 
in  the  world.  There  are  many  of  us 
here  who  do  not  feel  that  this  leadership 
should  be  tarnished  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  amendments  in  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  important  amendment.  The 
Richards  amendment  in  the  bill  to  which 
this  amendment  applies  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  What  it  does  is  to  tie  up  a  billion 
dollars  until  such  time  as  all  six  powers 
ratifies  the  European  Defense  Commu¬ 
nity.  It  leaves  a  balance  of  about  $1  bil¬ 
lion  to  be  used  for  Western  Europe’s 
armament,  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
nations. 


I  was  against  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee.  I  am  still  against 
it.  I  think  the  whole  concept  is  wrong. 
I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  ameliorates  it  a  little. 

The  question  is,  Why  do  we  who 
oppose  the  Richards  amendment  not 
move  to  strike  out  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment?  The  answer  is:  The  structure  of 
the  whole  military  phase  of  this  bill  is 
built  upon  the  principle  of  the  Richards 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  it  is  to  let  the  other  body  work 
its  will  on  this  program,  then  to  let  the 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  will  be  this 
House,  pass  on  the  bill  according  to  the 
different  structures  in  each  bill  and  work 
it  out  in  conference. 

I  believe  the  Fulton  amendment  amel¬ 
iorates  the  position  of  the  Richards 
amendment  and  makes  it  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter.  At  least,  it  lets  the  program  go 
forward  to  some  extent,  for  each,  nation 
that  approves  the  European  Defense 
Community  is  under  this  amendment 
then  to  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
amount  tied  up.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  for  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  it  proposes  to  give  some 
incentive  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
approve  the  EDC  plan;  but  it  is  fatally 
defective,  as  I  see  it,  in  that  it  crosses 
over  and  disregards  the  whole  NATO 
organization,  consisting  of  14  countries 
of  Europe  which  are  kept  together  and 
are  organized  effectively  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense.  It  penalizes  all  of  the 
14  because  only  part  of  them — 5 — have 
not  approved  EDC.  Therefore,  the 
whole  Richards  amendment  is  unsound, 
and  I  feel  this  view  will  prevail,  and  it 
will  not  be  in  the  final  legislation. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  is  a  Biblical  expression  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  walk  with  wise  men 
will  become  wise  themselves.  Certainly 
we  have  participated  in  a  most  enlight¬ 
ened  discussion  today.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  profound  re¬ 
marks  of  our  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin].  I 
was  most  interested  also  in  the  opinions 
just  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  contain  real  wisdom. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  which  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  many  others-,  that  the 
so-called  Richards  amendment,  barring 
some  $1  billion  in  aid  to  Europe  until  the 
European  countries  in  question  qualify 
by  ratifying  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  Treaty,  is  undesirable  Although 
few  member  of  this  committee  would 
argue  about  the  desirability  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective  which  is  sought  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  amendment.  I  do  doubt, 
however,  that  the  desired  objective  can 
be  achieved  in  this  way. 

For  a  moment  let  us  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  members  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  parliaments  now  considering  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  Treaty.  If  we  now  were  consid¬ 
ering  such  a  grave  question,  affecting  our 
national  sovereignty  and  contemplating 
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the  formation  of  an  organic  military 
unit,  superior  to  the  national  units  which 
contribute  to  it,  we  surely  would  resent 
and  resist  any  foreign  intervention  which 
might  seek  to  affect  our  determination. 
The  countries  of  Europe  would  be  in  a 
similar  position  if  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  should  remain  in  this  legislation. 
Communist  members  of  European  par¬ 
liaments  would  surely  capitalize  on  the 
situation  which  would  result  as  also 
would  the  radical  elements  opposed  to 
the  objectives  of  the  free  world.  It 
would  benefit  also  those  holding  extreme 
nationalist  positions  in  these  countries. 
It  would  vastly  complicate  the  position 
of  those  who  now  favor  joining  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community.  They  almost 
inevitably  would  be  called  'American 
stooges  if  they  attempted  to  push  rati¬ 
fication.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  unde¬ 
cided  members  of  these  parliaments,  with 
whom  the  final  decision  as  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  may  well  rest,  would  very  likely  re¬ 
sist  such  pressure  by  the  United  States 
even  though  we  acted  with  the  best  of 
intentions. 

In  summary,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  strongly  that  this  country 
should  use  all  legitimate  means  to  en¬ 
courage  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy  to  join  the 
European  Defense  Community.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  do  this,  however, 
by  the  clumsy  and  rigid  method  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  Richards  amendment.  In 
my  opinion  the  amendment  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  would  do  little  to  eliminate  these 
objections  which  I  am  now  raising. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
posed  the  Richards  amendment  in  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  written  in  by  a  deci¬ 
sive  vote.  The  point  in  this,  that  we 
wrill  either  dispose  of  this  subject 
promptly,  or  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  go  on  to  some  other 
subject  or  we  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  debating  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits,  the  willingness  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  our  allies.  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  debate  on  that  subject.  There¬ 
fore,  I  feel  the  thing  to  do  is  to  vote 
down  this  amendment,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  it  uses  words  like  “deprives,”  and 
“penalizes,”  as  applied  to  our  allies  over 
there.  It  seems  to  me  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  defeat  this  amendment  and  let  us 
go  on  to  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mi'.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
supported  the  Richards  amendment  in 
committee  and  I  hope  it  remains  in  the 
bill.  Everybody  understands  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  this  program.  It  is  built  upon 
the  willingness  of  other  countries  to  help 
themselves  and  help  each  other,  and 
thereby  help  us  as  we  help  them.  The 
question  here  is,  how  to  make  it  succeed. 

This  bill  as  written  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  prepared  to  go  the 
second  mile,  whenever  six  countries  in¬ 
volved  go  the  first  mile.  If  they  do  not 
become  a  real  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity,  our  aid  cannot  save  them  but 
will  only  weaken  ourselves.  It  is  not 


because  we  want  to  weaken  the  program 
in  Europe  that  the  Richards  amendment 
is  in  the  bill;  it  is  because  we  want  it 
to  succeed. 

I  hope  the  Fulton  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Ml’.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  am  against 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
on  the  Fulton  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  moves  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  apology  for  offering  this  mo¬ 
tion  because  I  am  for  the  bill  and  merely 
use  this  device  to  get  time  to  try  to  set 
in  proper  perspective  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  about  this  bill  in 
the  past  few  days.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  inveterate  hatred  some  people 
have  for  anything  foreign  has  drawn 
them  demonstrably  aside  from  the  line 
of  dull  reasoning,  because  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  sometimes  to  approach  things  in  a 
calm  atmosphere  which  is  100  percent 
against  them.  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
the  formal  generalization  made  here 
yesterday  that  the  best  way  the  United 
States  of  America  can  prepare  itself  is 
to  get  strong  and  stay  strong  like  the 
Roman  Empire  did. 

I  ask  you:  What  has  happened  to  the 
Roman  Empire?  You  can  go  to  Rome 
today  and  see  the  ruins  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  empire.  Why  do  we  see  nothing 
but  ruins  today?  Because  it  was  an  em¬ 
pire  built  on  the  philosophy  of  imposing 
its  will  upon  people  by  force.  During 
the  halcyon  days  of  that  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  if  you  please,  came  the  admonition 
of  the  prophet  Micah  out  of  Israel: 
Love  mercy,  do  justice,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.  This  admonition  was 
overridden,  downtrodden,  and  lost  sight 
of.  Then  at  the  very  height  of  the 
Roman  Empire  there  came  upon  this 
earth  a  Man  with  a  philosophy  very 
alien  to  that  of  the  Romans,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  which  was  perhaps  a  rephras¬ 
ing,  if  you  please,  of  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  and  that  was  to  do  unto 
other  people  as  you  would  have  other 
people  do  unto  you.  The  Romans  at 
the  direction  of  Pontius  Pilate  ordered 
this  Man  to  be  crucified,  but  they  have 
never  destroyed  this  ideal  or  His  memory. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  foreign  aid,  military  se¬ 
curity,  the  Marshall  plan,  or  whatever 
you  care  to  call  it,  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  any  nation  on  the  face  pf 
this  earth  has  tried  to  put  that  philos¬ 
ophy  into  a  workable  idea  under  most 
difficult  circumstances;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  had  a  clear 
demonstration  that  it  will  work  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  a  few  of  its  fringe 
programs  have  not  worked  100  percent 


is  no  reason  to  condemn  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Japan,  and  I  believe  everybody  in 
this  room  knows  that  when  war  in 
Korea  first  broke  out,  within  a  few  weeks 
Japan  had  been  stripped  of  almost  every 
available  American  soldier  to  fight  in 
Korea  and  that  the  troops  who  were  left 
in  Japan  could  probably  have  been 
gotten  into  this  hall  without  crowding. 
Did  the  Japanese  who  had  lately  been 
our  enemies  rise  against  us?  No;  they 
did  not;  they  went  to  work  unloading 
our  ships,  unloading  our  hospital  sup¬ 
plies,  doing  menial  tasks  we  had  no  one 
to  do.  Why?  Because  we  had  not 
treated  them  as  the  Russians  treated 
their  satellites;  we  had  not  treated  them 
as  the  Communists  treat  people,  we  had 
not  oppressed  them.  So  in  Japan  we 
did  not  witness  the  riots  that  just  this 
week  occurred  in  East  Germany,  but 
there  we  had  a  nation  who  had  lately 
been  our  bitter  enemy  willing  to  go 
along  and  do  what  they  could  to  assist 
us.  We  had  cast  our  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  it  had  come  back  to  us  many- 
fold.  We  are  living  in  a  world  today 
that  is  not  altogether  of  our  own  mak¬ 
ing  and,  certainly,  not  of  our  own  choos¬ 
ing.  We  certainly  need  friends. 

I  heard  a  statement  made  yesterday 
about  Mr.  Attlee  and  what  he  said. 
What  did  he  say?  I  have  read  it.  He 
said: 

Under  the  American  Constitution  the  Pres¬ 
ident  had  no  assurance  that  he  could  go  to 
Bermuda  and  make  a  deal  or  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  could  get  the  Congress  to  back 
up. 

If  you  think  he  has  any  assurance,  I 
would  like  to  refer  you  to  the  example  of 
another  President  who  went  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  with  an  idea  to  prevent  another 
wTorld  war  and  the  Congress  would  not 
back  him  up.  The  grandson  of  the 
very  man  who  led  the  fight  against  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  was  an  idea  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world,  today  is  the 
representative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations. 
That  proves  that  some  people’s  thinking 
has  changed  down  through  the  years. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  Nation  and  this 
world  cannot  remain  static.  We  have 
got  to  grow,  we  have  to  have  new  ideas. 
This  is  a  new  one.  If  mankind  wants  to 
achieve  peace  he  has  to  do  it  by  work¬ 
ing  with  others.  If  mankind  wants  to 
upset  the  philosophy  which  has  gripped 
a  great  part  of  the  world  in  its  clutches, 
known  as  communism,  then  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  stand  to¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  gather  from 
what  the  gentleman  said  whether  he  was 
opposed  to  the  bill  or  for  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  for  the  bill  but  he  wants 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Well,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  that  is  a  device  I 
learned  from  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  to  get  a  little  time  when  you  cannot 
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get  it  in  any  other  way,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  he  taught  me  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleman  just  misused  the  information 
he  got  because  my  motions  have  always 
been  made  in  good  faith;  yours  was  in 
this  case,  too,  I  presume.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  for  the  bill,  yet  he  wants  to  strike 
out  its  substance. 

I  am  opposed  to  his  motion  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause,  because  I  think 
there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  provide  in  substance, 
if  it  is  proper  parliamentary  procedure, 
that  we  quit  giving  aid  of  any  kind  to 
these  people  until  they  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  and  go  along  with 
us  in  an  effort  to  bring  peace.  This 
effort  to  buy  friendship  really  does  not 
work.  It  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  I 
use  the  gentleman’s  name? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  vain? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  hope  not.  It 
may  have  been  in  vain  because  I  think 
you  are  going  to  get  defeated  on  your 
objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh,  no; 
I  am  going  to  win  this  one  on  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  motion. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  will  withdraw 
it.  If  you  want  to  get  it  over  with,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  I 
just  want  to  talk  as  did  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  May  I  state, 
then,  that  I  did  not  say  the  program  did 
not  work.  I  said  small  parts  of  it  had 
not  worked. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Small 
parts  of  it  had  not  worked? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  just 
disagree  with  that.  Small  parts  of  it 
may  possibly  have  worked.  Most  of  it — 
the  money  spent — has  been  wasted.  But 
what  have  we  been  talking  about  over 
the  years?  Those  supporting  this  bill 
have  been  referring  to  efforts  in  behalf 
of  free  peoples  and  free  nations.  That 
is  all  right  if  you  were  getting  anywhere. 
But  my  observation  leads  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  do  not  have  overmuch 
freedom  here  at  home.  Permit  just  2  or 
3  illustrations  of  my  point.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  just  a  week  or  so  ago  we  were  out  on 
the  west  coast  investigating  this  public - 
housing  situation.  What  did  we  find? 
We  learned  that  the  housing  authority, 
and  they  used  some  $42  million  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money,  is  giving  preference,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  veterans  who  want  housing,  to 
known  Communists.  Think  that  one 
over.  Are  the  veterans  free  to  exercise 
the  right  to  a  home?  They  are  not. 
That  housing  authority  prefers  Commu¬ 
nists  in  Government-owned  or  financed 
homes.  Free  people.  The  Communists 
are  free  out  there  to  live  in  Government- 
financed  homes  which  veterans  cannot 
occupy. 

Then,  a  little  later,  a  week  or  two  later, 
we  went  to  Detroit.  What  did  we  find 
there?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  balancing  the  budget.  I  have 
learned  indirectly,  and  been  led  to  a 
somewhat  hazy  conclusion,  that  the 


President  was  in  favor  of  balancing  the 
budget  some  time  later,  and  that  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  who  has  been  on 
this  particular  committee  some  thirty- 
odd  years,  was  also  in  favor  of  it  and 
said  that  we  could  not  only  balance  the 
budget,  but  reduce  the  tax  rate.  That  I 
believe.  I  told  some  of  the  folks  in  De¬ 
troit  this:  I  said,  “What  are  you  kicking 
about  all  the  time?”  And  some  of  my 
own  folks,  too,  “What  are  you  kicking 
about  all  the  time;  because  we  do  not 
reduce  taxes?”  when  right  here  in  De¬ 
troit  and  all  over  this  country  of  ours 
we  are  permitting  the  Teamsters  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  headed  by  Dave  Beck,  to 
deduct  withholding  taxes — no;  it  is  not 
withholding;  they  do  not  withhold  it; 
they  tell  the  fellow  he  has  got  to  deduct 
$5  a  week  from  the  pay  check  of  the 
worker  who  is  getting  less  than  $90  a 
week,  $20  every  2  months,  $25  every 
third  month ;  that  is  what  the  deduction 
amounts  to — $110  a  year.  I  said,  “Why 
are  you  kicking  about  the  Congress  all 
the  time?”  They  said,  “The  Congress 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything.  You 
haven’t'  cut  the  tax  nor  balanced  the 
budget.”  They  said,  “You  won’t  cut  our 
taxes  as  you  promised.” 

Now  the  fellow  who  insists  that  men 
and  women  who  work  pay  $5  per  week, 
is  Hoppa,  who  was  convicted  because  of 
doing  that  once  to  the  grocery-store 
owners  and  now  he  is  doing  it  to  the 
employees,  generally.  This  week  and 
part  of  last  week,  according  to  his  tes- 
timoney,  there  is  in  force  all  oyer  the 
United  States  a  concerted  drive  by  the 
teamsters  union  to  stop  every  truck  on 
the  highway,  organized  trucking  con¬ 
cerns,  the  trucks  of  farmers,  and  all 
others,  and  make  them  kick  in  $25  to  $50 
initiation  fees,  and  then  dues  every 
month. 

Now,  why  talk  about  free  people  and 
free  nations  when  here  at  home  we  have 
that  situation? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  KRUEGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

WHY  CUT  MILLIONS  AT  HOME  TO  SPEND 
BILLIONS  ABROAD? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  in  all  conscience  support  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  program  that  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums 
to  be  spent  abroad. 

We  have  already  shipped  billions — 
many  billions — overseas  in  an  effort  to 
correct  those  blunders  of  so-called  diplo¬ 
macy  and  statesmanship  that  were  per¬ 
petrated  at  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 
We  have  sent  guns,  planes,  ships,  costly 
military  equipment;  we  have  sent  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  food,  garments  by  the 
thousands,  and  employees  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

We  have  been  generous  with  cultural 
improvement,  with  social  welfare.  We 


have  built  factories,  supplied  machinery 
and  equipment.  We  have  torn  up  cen¬ 
tury-old  hedgerows  and  stone  walls  so 
that  American  tractors  could  turn 
around  in  pocket-sized  fields.  We  have 
helped  them  raise  their  own  foods,  have 
created  competing  producers,  and  added 
to  our  domestic  marketing  problems. 

Behind  it  all  was  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  was  truly  a  laudable  motive, 
a  wonderful  idea.  But  like  so  many  of 
our  idealistic  schemes,  has  it  paid  off? 

I  will  grant  that  we  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  economic  rehabili¬ 
tation,  but  what  have  we  done  toward 
maintaining  peace?  What  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  our  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  a  free  world?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  present  situation  in  Europe  of¬ 
fers  little  assurance.  Can  we  depend  on 
the  nations  who  have  benefited  the  most 
to  stick  by  us?  Their  present  actions 
indicate  to  me  that  they  will  follow 
whatever  plan  seems  to  .be  the  easiest, 
the  course  most  likely  to  leave  them  un¬ 
disturbed;  pursue  whatever  idea  will 
further  their  ambitions. 

Even  now,  England,  having  recog¬ 
nized  Red  China,  continues  to  press  for 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  by  the 
U.  N.  English  ships  have  carried  Red 
troops  to  fight  against  our  own  sons  and 
our  allies  in  Korea.  The  eyes  of  Great 
Britain  look  longingly  toward  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  trade  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  financed  in  part  by  favorable  deals 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
er.  In  Korea,  the  Government  that  we 
have  been  fighting  to  protect  goes  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  plans  for  bringing 
about  a  truce. 

The  program  has  had  years  to  develop 
and  billions  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
It  was  so  widespread  and  liberal  that 
equipment  made  and  supplied  by  this 
country  has  been  used  to  advantage  in 
killing  our  troops  in  Korea.  The  Iron 
Curtain  countries  have  found  our  ma¬ 
terial  and  our  dollars  helpful  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  Red  ideology  over  most  of  the 
world. 

What  have  we  bought?  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  have  purchased  friend¬ 
ship.  Instead,  our  dollars  have  fer¬ 
mented  fear  and  jealousy  among  the 
nations  who  should  be  solidly  and  firmly 
united  with  us.  We  have  rebuilt  fac¬ 
tories,  have  reestablished  these  coun¬ 
tries  so  that  industrially  they  are  well  on 
the  way  to  recovery. 

Have  we  gained  friends?  If  present 
actions  and  diplomatic  attitudes  are  any 
indication,  all  the  resources  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  could  be  freighted  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  we  would  still  be  looking 
around,  wondering  who  was  going  to 
bury  a  knife  in  our  backs.  Friendship 
is  something  we  have  to  earn,  something 
we  have  to  merit.  The  dumping  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  flaunting  of  wealth  will  not 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  watched  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  at  work.  I  have 
helped  trim  the  expenditures  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  that  are  concerned 
with  our  domestic  affairs  and  our  prog¬ 
ress.  I  went  along  with  the  reduction 
in  funds  for  programs  that  were  essen- 
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tial  to  national  welfare.  In  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  lower  taxes  and  a  balanced  budg¬ 
et,  we  trimmed  and  whittled.  We  took  a 
lot  of  heat,  a  lot  of  criticism  for  our 
actions. 

We  saw  the  requests  for  the  expansion 
of  REA  and  RTA  curtailed.  We  could 
not  go  along  with  the  overall  requests  for 
the  Veterans’  Administration;  we  had  to 
struggle  to  keep  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  alive;  irrigation  and  flood  control 
programs  were  reduced.  Hospitals,  re¬ 
search,  housing,  development  of  the 
atomic  energy  programs  were  curtailed. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  was  the  purpose 
to  reduce  our  spending  at  home  in  order 
to  keep  up  this  wasteful  dumping  abroad. 
How  can  I  justify  a  reluctance  to  expand 
aid  to  agriculture,  the  basis  of  our  entire 
economy  and  then  approve  $90  million 
for  questionable  broadcasts?  How  can  I 
explain  away  the  lack  of  funds  for  con¬ 
struction  of  needed  public  buildings  at 
home  and  approve  millions  for  quarters 
in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  else¬ 
where,  complete  with  swimming  pools 
and  maid’s  quarters. 

We  need  to  trim  our  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures.  We  must  do  it  to'  keep  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  our  Nation  strong  and  on  an 
even  keel.  But  we  are  not  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  by  whittling  off  a  million 
here  and  a  thousand  there  on  needed 
programs  at  home  and  then  toss  billions 
away  overseas. 

I  am  not  entirely  opposed  to  foreign 
aid.  I  think  we  can  invest  wisely  in  pro¬ 
tection,  in  bettering  alliances,  but  we 
will  not  do  it  by  foolish  spending  that 
will  turn  people  away  rather  than  bring 
them  closer  to  us.  We  should  apply  the 
same  principles  of  economy  to  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  that  we  have  to  our 
own  funds.  This  has  not  been  done  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tax  reduction,  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  were  primary  objectives  of 
this  administration.  We  have  started 
well  on  that  basis,  but  to  me  this  idea  of 
blindly  appropriating  billions  abroad  is 
a  needless  detour  on  the  road  back  to 
sanity  in  government  spending.  This 
measure  for  consideration  before  us  to¬ 
day  is  a  continuation  of  the  ideas,  the 
plans  of  the  do-gooders  that  put  us  in 
the  spot  we  are  in  today. 

The  voters  asked  for  a  change  from  the 
policies.jof  the  past  20  years.  Are  they 
getting  it? 

I  campaigned  in  the  last  election  on 
the  promise  that  I  would  help  eliminate 
unnecessary  expenditures  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  give  relief  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  This  promise  I  will 
keep.  This  pledge  I  will  work  for. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  “$1,081,620,- 
493”  and  insert  “$966,620,493.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin. »  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  before  getting  into  the  subject 
matter  of  my  amendment,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what 
the  issue  is  in  this  legislation.  I  am 
wondering  if  anyone  can  tell  me  just  how 
this  program  will  create  sufficient  will  in 
the  people  of  those  countries  who  receive 
this  aid  to  resist  communism.  Now,  that 
is  not  a  military  problem.  I  yield  to  no 


man  in  my  desire  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  and  certainly  I  will  do  my  part 
to  help  any  program  that  aims  to  make 
our  country  secure. 

I  want  to  ask  another  question,  one 
that  I  asked  yesterday:  Where  is  the 
real  threat  of  military  aggression? 
There  is  no  testimony  in  the  hearings 
that  there  is  such  a  threat.  Has  there 
been  a  showing  so  far  in  this  debate 
that  the  people  of  Europe  live  in  fear  of 
communism?  I  do  not  think  so. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Europe 
at  Eastertime  with  a  study  mission,  and 
the  subcommittee  came  back  and  we  re¬ 
ported  to  you  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
communism  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  there.  Yet  here  we  are 
today  engaged  in  a  great  $5-billion  un¬ 
dertaking.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  relevant  to  the  issues  raised  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  which  is  related  to  the 
Asiatic  sector,  and  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  by  $115  million.  Here  again, 
the  same  as  this  morning,  we  have  an 
item  that  is  secret.  We  cannot  talk 
about  it.  About  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is  in  the  majority  report,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it: 

Destruction  of  Japanese  military  power 
has  created  a  defense  vacuum  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  Communist  world.  In  re¬ 
straining  Soviet  ,  aggression,  Japan  occupies 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Germany  in 
Europe.  Its  ability  to  defend  itself  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  concern.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  constitution  prohibits  creation  of  an 
army,  navy,  or  air  force,  but  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  a  home  guard  or  police  force. 

I  think  I  can  say  in  this  connection 
that  so  far  as  the  program  for  Japan  is 
concerned  there  is  none.  There  is  none. 

1  can  say  further  to  you  that  the  amount 
contained  in  my  amendment  is  less  than 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  plan  a 
program  say  is  necessary  for  it.  I  think 
we  ought  to  refrain  now  from  writing 
any  blank  checks,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  you  are  doing  unless  you  support 
my  amendment.  It  means  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  is  going  to  be  able 
under  the  plan  that  has  been  suggested 
to  use  an  amount  for  preparedness 
which  under  their  constitution  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  prohibition  in  the  Japanese 
Constitution  was  insisted  upon  by 
General  MacArthur  when  he  was  in 
command. 

[Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,,  when  I  came  to  this 
body  about  7  years  ago,  I  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  war-torn  Europe  where  I 
had  served  in  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  of  this  country  for  approximately 

2  years.  One  of  the  first  major  issues 
that  was  presented  to  me,  after  assum¬ 
ing  my  position  in  this  body,  was  the 
question  as  to  whether  I  should  support 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan.  Yielding 
for  2  years  on  2  separate  occasions  to 
my  feeling  of  regard  for  suffering  man¬ 


kind,  and  in  an  attempt  to  help  those 
people  rebuild  their  economy,  I  voted' 
to  spend  American  tax  money  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  as  I  say,  for  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons.  Then,  a  little  later  on, 
when  the  program  had  changed  name, 
and  when  the  proponents  of  the  program 
stated  their  reasons  to  get  my  support 
.and  the  support  of  others,  they  said, 
“Yes.  The  economies  of  those  people 
whom  you  proposed  to  help  those  first  2 
years  have  been  rebuilded,  but,”  they 
said,  “now  you  must  support  this  new 
program  as  a  program  in  opposition  to 
Russia.”  They  painted  a  terrible  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  which  would  happen  to  your 
country  and  mine  if  Russia  were  not 
contained. 

I  did  not  buy  that  bill  of  goods.  I 
wondered  for  a  while  as  to  whether  my 
position  was  justified.  Not  being  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  or  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  military  affairs,  I 
sought  advice  on  this  subject;  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  great 
American  who  now  is  President  of  the 
United  States  was  just  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  quoted  in  the  press  of  this 
country  as  saying  that  the  American 
people  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the 
Russians  than  one  did  from  a  bunch  of 
pollywogs  swimming  down  a  muddy 
creek.  I  am  quoting  the  man  who  was 
Candidate  Eisenhower  at  that  time.  He 
justified  my  position,  I  thought.  As  to 
whether  or  not  he  knew,  I  leave  to  you  to 
decide. 

Perhaps  I  c^n  seek  other  sources  of 
information  as  to  the  military  potential 
of  Russia;  perhaps  one  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  present  Supreme  Court 
whose  name  has  been  in  the  news  for  the 
last  few  days  and  who  has  officially  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  visa  to  the  Soviet  Union — now 
that  the  Court  I  presume  will  recess 
again  and  he  will  have  a  chance  to  use 
that  visa,  maybe  he  can  advise  us  as  to 
the  potential  in  Russia  when  he  returns. 

When  asked  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to 
whether  I  objected  to  that  visa  being 
granted,  my  answer  was  that  I  did  not 
object  so  long  as  they  would  grant  it  on 
a  one-way  permanent  basis.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  questioned  further  as  to  whether  I 
wanted  that  particular  Justice  out  of  this 
country,  my  answer  was  that  I  wanted 
him  removed  from  the  Bench  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible. 

I  am  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  just  what 
your  reasons  are  for  passing  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

.  Mr.  WHEELER.  Your  President  told 
me  a  year  ago  that  we  had  no  more  to 
fear  from  Russia  than  from  a  bunch  of 
polliwogs  swimming  down  a  muddy 
creek.  One  of  his  spokesmen  came  be¬ 
fore  my  committee  a  few  days  ago,  a 
spokesman  for  the  administration,  testi¬ 
fying  on  the  pending  wheat-for-Pak- 
istan  bill;  and  in  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  he  said  that  he  would  take  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  and  do  not  let  anybody  kid 
you,  it  is  costing  American  dollars — that 
he  would  take  wheat  and  feed  hungry 
people,  Communist  or  non-Communist 
within  or  without  Russia. 
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This  conflicting  testimony  leaves  me 
somewhat  confused,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  it.  They  tell  us  now 
that  we  must — I  heard  a  speaker  right 
here  today  say  that  we  must  take  the  aid 
of  Spain,  take  the  aid  of  Prance,  take 
the  aid  of  Italy;  as  I  sat  there  and  lis¬ 
tened  my  reaction  was  that  if  we  got  it 
w;e  would  probably  have  to  take  it;  it 
would  not  be  offered. 

On  whose  side  will  France  fight  if 
world  war  III  comes?  Will  she  fight 
on  our  side?  On  whose  authority  do  you 
get  that  advice?  The  spokesman  for 
which  French  Government  are  you 
listening  to?  I  ask  you  again,  on  whose 
side  will  Italy  fight?  The  margin  is 
very  narrow  over  there. 

Another  question  that  has  been  asked 
before  but  has  not  been  answered  to  my 
satisfaction,  is  how  is  this  program, 
whether  you  call  it  ERP,  the  most  appro¬ 
priately  named  program  yet,  going  to 
work?  You  say  it  will  keep  war  from 
coming.  Since  when?  Ask  the  moth¬ 
ers  and  fathers  of  those  casualties  in 
Korea. 

You  say,  well,  we  must  support  it  be¬ 
cause  the  President  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  American  people  last  year  and 
the  American  people,  you  say,  by  over¬ 
whelming  majority  placed  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  it.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  alternative  they  had?  We  were 
misguided  in  our  convention,  too.  I 
heard  a  lot  of  my  folks  say  they  were 
going  to  vote  Republican  because  they 
assumed  that  you  might  not  adopt  this 
whole  New  Deal  program,  Fair  Deal  pro¬ 
gram,  or  whatever  kind  of  deal  you  want 
to  call  it.  And,  as  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  has  already  said,  you  have 
swallowed  it  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 
Now,  you  are  not  only  going  to  give  the 
Pakistanians  wheat  but  you  are  going  to 
pay  them  to  take  it  and  pay  the  freight 
to  send  it  over  there. 

You  ask,  How  much  longer  will  this 
program  last?  Somebody  said  10  years. 
In  view  of  the  evidence  I  have  heard,  I 
am  constrained  to  think  that  there  are  a 
few  more  countries  in  this  world  where 
we  have  not  been  told:  “Go  home,  Yank.” 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  propose  to 
extend  it  until  we  have  been  told:  “Go 
home,  Yank”  in  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  this  earth.  Is  that  how  long  you  are 
going  to  continue  it?  How  many  na¬ 
tions  are  left  where  the  Yanks  have  not 
been  told  to  go  home?  Is  that  the 
thanks  we  get? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  answer  to 
some  of  these  questions  if  you  want  me 
to  vote  in  any  way,  shape,  or  fashion 
for  this  boondoggling  program. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  perti¬ 
nent  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  about 
the  proposed  extension  of  this  program, 
but  the  lack  of  time  will  preclude  me 
from  asking  them.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  that  I  want  to  make  abundant¬ 
ly  clear  and  that  is  my  desire  for  this 
country  to  be  militarily  strong  to  the 
point  where  we  are  capable  of  deterring 
aggressive  action  against  us  by  any  for¬ 
eign  power.  No  amount  of  such  mili¬ 
tary  might  can  be  effective  if  it  is  to  be 
hamstrung  as  our  power  has  been  in 
Korea. 


If  you  can  convince  me  that  this  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  guaranteeing  our  security, 
I  will  not  only  vote  for  the  pending  bill, 
but  would  vote  to  increase  the  amounts 
sought  to  be  authorized.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  way  to  secure  our  fu¬ 
ture.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  his- 
•tory  will  prove  my  position  correct,  the 
only  way  to  secure  and  maintain  our 
security  is  to  build  a  strategic  Air  Force 
that  is  capable  of  commanding  the  skies 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  world. 
If  it  takes  the  amount  of  money  sought 
by  this  measure  to  build  such  an  Air 
Force,  I  would  gladly  vote  to  spend  it. 
If  we  can  command  the  sky,  we  will  have 
both  security  and  friends  in  the  world. 
Without  such  strength,  we  cannot  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  or  friendship  of  any 
nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Georgia,  Hon.  Don  Wheeler,  whom  I 
greatly  admire  and  respect,  and  certain¬ 
ly  I  cannot  match  the  oratory  of  the 
very  eloquent  doctor,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!.  But  I  must 
speak  out  to  try  to  correct  the  impres¬ 
sion  their  speeches  may  have  left. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  which  side 
today  is  appealing  to  the  emotions  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  which 
side  is  appealing  to  the  intelligence,  or 
attempting  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence, 
of  the  Members  of  this  House?  What  I 
say  to  you  this  afternoon  comes  from 
my  heart,  but  I  hope  it  appeals  to  your 
intelligence. 

Come,  now,  let  us  reason  together  just 
for  a  few  moments  about  this  specific 
amendment.  Oh,  you  say,  we  are  going 
to  write  a  blank  check  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  You  know, 
I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  did  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  but  I  do  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  and  his  leadership  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  just  a  few  of  his  own 
party  are  willing  to  trust  his  leadership. 
If  any  man  in  America  knows  what  is 
necessary  in  Europe  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  Asia,  it  is  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  most  serious 
situation  in  Korea  that  we  have  yet 
faced? 

I,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asia,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  attended 
a  conference  this  morning  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  transpired  there  but  I  can  tell 
you  this,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  pro¬ 
posed  to  us  or  told  us  of  a  dilemma  that 
has  four  horns,  and  if  we  choose  any  one 
of  them,  we  are  going  to  have  a  rough 
ride.  Are  you  going  to  refuse  to  give 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  Defense  Department  the  money 
to  do  what  is  necessary  in  Japan,  in  view 
of  the  situation  that  exists  today  in 
Korea?  You  are  not  going  to  have  a 
truce  in  Korea  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  in¬ 


tensified  war,  and  if  we  will  all  be  calm 
and  if  we  will  keep  our  heads  and  if  we 
will  support  the  people  in  America  who 
know  best  wliat  is  necessary  and  what 
We  ought  to  do,  we  may  avoid  a  more 
extensive  war. 

Let  me  say  this.  You  say  that  all  of 
the  money  that  we  poured  into  Europe 
has  not  brought  us  peace.  What  have 
we  been  trying  to  do  in  Europe?  As  Dr. 
Judd  said  on  yesterday,  we  are  not  trying 
to  buy  friends  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  We 
are  not  trying  to  bribe  anybody.  We  are 
trying  to  make  strong  those  people  who 
may  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  and 
in  defending  themselves  who  may  be  able 
to  help  us  in  defending  ourselves  against 
the  Russian  menace  and  the  menace  of 
this  godless  communism. 

My  friends,  let  us  not  get  fainthearted 
now  that  we  begin  to  see  the  results  of 
all  the  money  we  poured  into  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(Mr.  LANHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCORMACK)  was  given  permission  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LANHAM.  What  do  you  think 
is  happening  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
today  What  do  you  think  the  revolt  in 
East  Berlin  means?  It  means  that  this 
rotten  thing  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  talked  about 
yesterday  is  cracking  up  as  it  must  crack 
up  if  you  believe  in  God  and  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  moral  universe  in  which 
we  live.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Roman 
Empire  fell  because  it  was  based  upon  the 
wrong  principles,  the  basis  and  philoso¬ 
phy  was  unmoral.  Now  I  have  faith 
that  we  do  live  in  a  moral  universe  and 
I  have  faith  in  the  spiritual  forces  of 
life  and  I  see  now  the  beginning  of  the 
triumph  of  those  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

My  friends,  we  are  just  on  the  verge 
of  victory  in  Europe.  Why,  you  say,  we 
wasted  our  money  on  Turkey  and  on 
Greece.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Are  you  blind  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  last  week  when  Russia  said  that 
she  no  longer  had  any  claim  on  the 
Dardanelles;  that  she  abandoned  all  of 
her  claims  against  Turkey?  Why  do  you 
suppose  she  did  that?  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  help  we  have  been  giving  to 
Turkey  and  the  help  we  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  to  Greece  and  the  help  wre  have 
been  giving  to  Yugoslavia  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  action  on  the  part 
of  Russia?  Did  they  do  it  voluntarily? 
They  did  it  for  that  reason,  and  they 
did  it  for  the  other  reason  I  have  spoken 
to  you  about,  because  there  is  a  revolt 
brewing  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
first  crack  has  come.  Slaves  have  never 
defeated  freemen,  and  slaves  never  will. 
You  may  keep  slaves  in  subjection;  you 
may  keep  men  in  subjection  for  a  time, 
but  you  cannot  do  it  forever.  The  end 
of  that  crooked,  rotten  regime  is  coming. 

I  have  supported  these  varied  aid  pro¬ 
grams  because  I  did  have  faith  that  this 
is  a  moral  uniyerse  in  which  we  five,  and 
that  God’s  laws  cannot  be  violated  with¬ 
out  the  violator’s  dashing  himself  upon 
the  stone  upon  which  those  laws  are 
written.  I  have  never  yet  lost  faith. 
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Some  days  it  has  been  dark  and  I  have 
doubted  what  was  ahead.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
light.  I  have  supported  these  programs 
because  I  have  felt  that  at  Stalin’s  death 
the  very  thing  would  happen  that  we 
see  happening  today.  The  people  who 
have  been  held  in  subjection  not  only 
in  Russia  but  in  all  of  Europe  are  rising 
up  against  the  tyranny  under  which  this 
nation  and  the  unholy  and  immoral  and 
godless  system  upon  which  it  is  founded 
has  held  them.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  see  the  light.  The  crack  in  the  Iron 
Curtain  has  come.  When  we  have  come 
this  far,  are  we  now  going  to  weaken? 
Are  we  going  to  turn  back?  Are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  withdraw  from  the  support  of 
these  people  who  themselves  now  can 
see  the  light  and  who  are  beginning  to 
see  some  chance  of  their  defending 
themselves? 

Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you  this  is  a 
giveaway  program.  I  know  mistakes 
have  been  made.  I  know  some  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted.  I  know  not  all 
of  it  has  gotten  down  to  the  people  whom 
we  would  really  like  to  see  have  it.  But, 
by  and  large,  it  has  saved  Europe  from 
communism,  and  it  will  save  Asia  from 
communism.  Let  us  not  weaken.  Let 
us  give  this  money  to  the  President  and 
let  him  do  what  he  can  do  in  Japan  so 
that  whatever  comes  in  Korea  our  flank 
in  Japan  is  protected.  Moreover,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  proposed  cut  would  go  to 
Formosa,  to  the  Philippines,  and  other 
areas  in  Asia,  where  the  most  serious 
threat  to  our  fight  against  communism 
now  exists. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  is  defeated 
and  that  the  bill  will  pass  without  crip¬ 
pling  amendments. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  specific  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  the 
last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object  to  the  request  in 
that  form.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
committee  should  have  5  minutes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  everybody  equal  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  15 
minutes,  to  be  evenly  divided  among  the 
4  Members  now  standing. 

Mr,  BURDICK.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  said  any¬ 
thing  about  this  bill  for  2  days.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  have  arisen  to  say 
anything,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  do 
not  know  what  your  are  doing,  and  if  I 
do  know  what  I  am  doing,  it  is  my  duty 
to  disclose  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  want 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lan- 
ham],  who  did  not  answer  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Wheeler]  to  understand  that 
I  am  appealing  to  his  intelligence.  Here 
is  the  situation.  I  have  no  objection  to 
what  you  want  to  do  because  even  if 
this  bill  is  amended  to  suit  me  in  every 
particular,  I  will  vote  against  it  any¬ 
how.  So  you  know  my  attitude  and  the 


people  of  the  country  know  it.  But  let 
me  tell  you  you  will  never  develop  any¬ 
thing  in  Europe  against  communism 
when  you  have  England  trading  with  the 
Communists.  We  have  poured  $40  bil¬ 
lion  into  Great  Britain,  and  they  have 
been  busy  all  the  time  trading  with  the 
enemy.  We  gave  them  steel  that  we 
needed  here  at  home.  What  did  they  do 
with  it?  When  they  got  it  into  Great 
Britain,  they  sold  it  and  traded  it  to  the 
Russians.  And  England  has  been  busy 
hauling  Red  troops  around  the  world. 
One  hundred  ships  have  been  found 
hauling  troops  for  the  Reds.  Can  you 
beat  a  country  that  will  trade  with  the 
enemy  and  furnish  them  with  muni¬ 
tions  when  their  own  men  are  getting 
it  shot  back  at  them?  You  must  have 
friends  more  loyal  than  that. 

So  far  as  influence  is  concerned,  I  have 
said  before  I  would  rather  have  Rhode 
Island  with  me  100  percent  patriotic 
than  the  entire  British  Empire. 

If  you  want  to  spend  this  money,  go 
ahead  and  spend  it,  and  continue  as 
foolish,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past. 
Have  you  accomplished  very  much?  You 
are  spending  it  to  overcome  the  mistakes 
this  Government  made  when  you  en¬ 
tered  into  secret  treaties  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  That  is  where  you 
gave  in  to  the  Russians.  That  is  where 
you  encouraged  them.  There  is  no 
greater  blot  on  the  history  of  America 
than  that  committed  by  us  in  Potsdam 
when  we  consented  to  let  the  Russians 
take  half  a  million  German  people  into 
the  slave  camps  to  labor  and  die.  There 
they  are  yet — what  is  left  of  them,  and 
we  consented  to  it.  Most  of  the  money 
that  we  are  spending  since  that  time  is 
to  overcome  the  mistakes  that  we  made 
before.  What  assurance  have  you  now 
that  this  money  will  be  spent  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  humanity?  Some  people  say 
I  am  an  isolationist.  Well,  if  sticking 
up  for  America  and  trying  to  preserve 
our  Constitution  and  the  institutions  of 
this  great,  free  country  are  the  elements 
of  an  isolationist,  then  I  admit  I  am  a 
good  one.  I  have  never  felt  that  way  at 
all.  My  people  have  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  330  years.  We  have  never  been 
isolationists.  We  want  to  trade  with 
the  world,  and  for  150  years  we  did.  We 
maintained  on  this  continent  a  great 
empire  of  freedom  where  people  could 
come  from  every  country  and  partake  of 
our  system  of  government,  and  here  you 
are  today  in  this  body — most  of  our  sires 
were  foreigners  at  one  time. 

If  we  cannot  rely  on  the  loyalty  of 
Great  Britain  in  any  common  effort,  or 
as  an  ally  in  actual  war,  why  do  we 
desire  to  spend  any  .more  money  where 
we  know  we  shall  be  paid  back  in  perfidy 
and  disloyalty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Republican  colleagues,  I  hurriedly  sent 
over  to  the  office  to  secure  one  of  my 
campaign  speeches  made  in  the  last 
campaign.  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  Republican  friends  what  I 
said  during  that  campaign.  Here  it  is: 

There  is  need  for  new  leadership. 
Today  we  are  assailed  by  doubts  and  in¬ 
security.  Even  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  American  Revolution  the  people 
never  lost  faith  in  the  outcome,  but 
today  we  are  experiencing  fear  for  our 
national  security.  This  fear  has  been 
created  to  intimidate  our  people. 

On  the  international  scene  we  have 
been  outbargained,  outsmarted,  and 
outmaneuvered.  We  have  undergone  hu¬ 
miliations  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

The  art  of  statecraft  is  rapidly  van¬ 
ishing,  particularly  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  national  defense.  We 
have  had  an  administration  operating 
under  the  appeasement  policy.  Every 
time  a  breeze  wafts  from  the  Kremlin 
our  leaders  in  -  Washington  tremble 
anew,  seeking  a  peace  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  while  their  blunders  con¬ 
tinue.  They  advocate  appeasement  and 
more  appeasement.  While  they  appease, 
the  Soviet  Union  grows  stronger  in 
armaments  and  prestige. 

For.  20  years,  starting  with  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Russia  in  1933,  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  official  policy  has  been  to  ap¬ 
pease  Russia,  and  up  until  our  troops 
were  sent  into  Korea  we  let  them  have 
no  more  than  a  polite  slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  past  few  years,  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  chief  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
has  been  the  dollar.  It  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  trying  to  buy  friends  by  pour¬ 
ing  unlimited  billions  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  mere  asking.  Foreign  aid 
between  July  1,  1945,  and  March  31, 
1951,  totaled  $32.7  billion  or  $220  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.' 

Even  with  an  approximate  $260  bil¬ 
lion  debt  hanging  over  this  Nation, 
which  eventually  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  must  pay,  we  are  expected  not  alone 
to  feed  and  finance  ourselves,  but  to 
feed  and  finance  the  world;  equip  them 
militarily  and  send  our  boys  across  the 
seas  to  do  the  fighting. 

It  appears  that  the  annual  deficits  of 
the  Atlantic-pact  countries,  or  the  so- 
called  United  States  of  Europe,  will  be 
expected  to  be  absorbed  annually  in  our 
budget  setup  and  that  European  and 
Asiatic  spending  is  a  regular  thing  that 
is  here  to  stay  and  is  going  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  our  budget  setup  just  the 
same  as  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  judiciary, 
and  every  other  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

How  long  the  economy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  can  stand  the  terrific  drain  on  our 
resources  and  finances  is  problematical. 
How  long  can  the  American  people  stand 
up  under  the  heavy  taxes  bearing  down 
on  them? 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  However,  we  cannot 
achieve  a  strong  military  posture  by 
exhausting  our  finances  and  resources 
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all  over  the  world;  scattering  our  hits 
in  so  many  different  directions  that  we 
could  not  win  a  game  if  called  upon  to 

Our  principal  concern  must  be  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States,  and  unless 
we  remain  strong  we  can  neither  assist 
other  nations  nor  protect  our  own  free¬ 
dom. 

It  is  about  time  we  sloughed  off  on  our 
spending,  and  let  the  countries  of  Europe 
slug  it  out  a  little  harder  and  give  relief 
to  the  American  taxpayer  who  for  the  past 
number  of  years  has  accepted  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  fine  spirit  this  responsibility  of 
rehabilitating  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  economic  rehabilitation  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain  has 
largely  been  accomplished,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  these  spending  programs  in  Europe 
should  be  terminated  at  once. 

That  is  what  I  said  then  about  the 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  spending  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  campaign.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  here  today  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  but  permit  me  to  state  that  with 
few  exceptions  this  economic  aid  should 
be  terminated.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
our  principal  concern  must  be  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  and  unless  we 
remain  strong  we  can  neither  assist 
other  nations  nor  protect  our  own  free¬ 
dom.  The  American  taxpayer  has  had 
no  relief  from  this  vicious  burden  of 
taxation  and  today  we  again  authorize 
five  billion  more  spending.  Certainly 
the  time  has  come  when  the  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  consideration  and  relief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack], 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  gotten  very  far  afield 
from  the  matter  which  is  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  at  the  present 
time,  and  while  the  speeches  made  have 
been  very  interesting,  they  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  amendment  which  is  before 
us  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  the  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Smith],  to  reduce  the  aid  for 
military  assistance  to  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  by  $115  million. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  that  amend¬ 
ment  should  come  from  a  Republican 
source.  I  am  sure  that  my  Republican 
friends  will  not  be  disturbed  or  feel  that 
I  am  engaging  in  any  political  activity 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mi'.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  said 
“the  Near  East.”  I  am  sure  he  meant 

fEp  Pot*  Pocf 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  “Military  and 
other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific” — yes;  the  gentleman  is  correct,  and 
I  meant  that. 

I  am  sure  my  friends  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side  will  not  be  disturbed  when  I 
call  to  their  attention  that  that  has  been 
one  area  of  the  the  world  where  through¬ 
out  the  past  5  or  6  years  they  have  been 
very  deeply  interested,  and  I  have  been 
deeply  interested;  and  this  particular 
amendment  if  adopted  will  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  actions  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  the  Republican  Party  during  the 


past  5  years  as  a  minority  party  has 
shown  great  constructive  interest  as  I 
thought.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  call  to  their 
attention  their  policy  as  a  minority  party 
and  to  remind  them  that  they  should  re¬ 
main  consistent  in  that  policy  as  a  ma¬ 
jority  party. 

I  have  no  fear  to  vote  to  obligate  funds 
to  any  man  who  is  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  when  in  his  opinion 
the  national  interests  of  our  country 
need  it.  This  money,  the  purpose  of 
which,  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  aware  but  about  which  they  can  say 
little  publicly — and  I  appreciate  that  fact 
and  the  necessity  for  it — will  be  used  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  national  interest  of  our  country. 

My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  asked  a  question 
that  he  said  has  not  been  answered: 
Where  is  the  real  threat  of  military 
aggression?  My  friend  may  have  his 
views  and  I  respect  them,  but  I  have 
mine,  too.  If  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
now  under  Communist  control,  if  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Western  Europe 
were  under  Communist  control — and  4 
or  5  years  ago  it  looked  as  though  that 
might  happen — then  there  would  be  a 
real  threat  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the  200 
million  people  of  Western  Europe  who 
are  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain  brought 
under  the  domination  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
brains  located  in  that  area  brought  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  Communists,  but, 
above  all,  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
production  capacity  of  that  area  brought 
under  Communist  control.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  ever  obtain  con¬ 
trol  of  Western  Europe,  either  directly 
or  through  satellite  governments— that 
means  control  by  the  Kremlin — then, 
from  the  production  angle  alone,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  almost  as  much 
production  capacity  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  So,  to  me,  I  can  see  a  real 
threat,  not  only  ideologically  but  from 
a  military  angle,  and  I  think  the  money 
we  have  appropriated  has  been  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  we  should  not 
appropriate  one  penny  to  build  up  an¬ 
other  country  economically,  and  I  have 
not  been  doing  that.  There  are  those 
who  may  disagree  with  me,  and  I  respect 
their  views,  but  every  penny  I  voted  to 
appropriate  was  money  that  I  consider 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  partial 
quotation  was  made  here  this  afternoon 
from  a  statement  said  to  have  been  made 
by  President  Eisenhower  last  year,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  no  more  reason 
for  Americans  to  fear  the  Russians  than 
to  fear  polliwogs  coming  down  a  stream. 
But  there  was  a  condition  attached  to 
that  statement  and  the  condition  was 
not  quoted.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  the  Russians,  if.  If  what?  If  we 
ourselves  stay  strong,  if  we  help  keep 
free  the  parts  of  the  world  that  are  still 
free,  and  if  we  help  those  people  who  are 
oppressed  to  become  free.  That  is  the 


“if”  which  was  omitted.  This  whole  bill 
has  to  do  with  fulfilling  the  second  and 
third  part  of  that  “if.”  The  proposed 
amendment  would  cut  down  the  “if.” 
Were  we  to  weaken  ourselves  or  our  al¬ 
lies,  or  abandon  those  who  have  been  en¬ 
slaved  by  our  enemies,  then  there  would 
be  reason  to  fear;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  if  Americans  remain  Americans 
and  look  facts  in  the  face  and  mobilize 
their  own  strength  and  that  of  our  allies. 
That  is  what  President  Eisenhower  be¬ 
lieves.  So  do  I. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
not  cut  down,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lanham]  said,  right  at  this 
moment  when  the  Kremlin  is  backing  up. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  begin  relaxing  our 
pressures.  I  thought  almost  the  first 
law  of  military  strategy  is  that  when  the 
enemy  begins  to  weaken,  press,  do  not 
retreat  or  soften. 

It  has  also  been  said  today  that  this 
program  in  past  years  did  not  prevent 
war  in  Korea  and  that  a  good  many  of 
our  boys  have  died.  But  why  did  it  not 
prevent  wsfr  in  Korea?  Because  it  was 
not  tried  there.  We  did  not  follow  this 
policy  in  Korea;  in  fact  we  repeatedly 
refused  to  help  or  even  let  the  Koreans 
build  up  their  military  strength.  No¬ 
body  criticized  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion  for  that  failure  any  more  than  we 
did  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  As  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack]  properly  reminded  us,  we  Re¬ 
publicans  criticized  the  Democrats  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  follow  a  strong  policy 
in  Asia.  That  is  why  our  boys  are  dead. 

Are  we  ourselves  now  going  to  cut 
funds  for  that  very  area  of  the  world, 
and  further  weaken  it?  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we  will  not 
vote,  as  we  have,  to  reject  cuts  for  Europe 
where  there  is  no  war,  only  a  possibility 
of  war,  and  then  cut  by  10  percent  our 
help  to  those  areas  in  Asia  where  there  is 
a  war,  in  fact,  two  wars.  Furthermore, 
it  is  an  area  where  we  have  been  losing 
ground  from  the  standpoint  of  our  long¬ 
term  security  interests. 

Let  me  remind  you  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  Republican  platform  said : 

In  the  balanced  consideration  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  we  shall  end  neglect  of  the  Far  East 
which  Stalin  has  long  identified  as  the  road 
to  victory  over  the  West.  We  shall  make  it 
clear  that  we  have  no  intention  to  sacrifice 
the  East  to  gain  time  for  the  West. 

That  is  what  our  platform  stated.  We 
did  not  say  that  Asia  is  more  important 
than  Europe  or  that  Europe  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  Asia.  We  say  we  cannot 
save  either  of  them  unless  we  save  both 
of  them.  We  wanted  better  balance,  and 
this  bill  provides  it.  It  increases  the 
percentage  of  funds  to  Asia  from  14  to 
24  percent. 

It  is  said  that  the  cut  is  proposed  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  military  aid  for  Japan 
in  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  no  negotia¬ 
tions  are  going  on  with  Japan  to  build 
up  its  arms  because  it  has  a  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  against  such  rearming. 
But  Japan  is  not  all  of  Asia.  Indochina 
is  in  this  bill;  Thailand  is  in  this  bill. 
They  are  vital  parts  of  southeast  Asia 
where  the  riches  of  Asia  are. 

Why  did  the  Kremlin  work  so  long  and 
hard  to  get  China?  Because  that  was 
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the  first  step  she  had  to  take  in  order  to 
get  to  the  riches  of  Asia.  China,  with 
the  exception  of  Manchuria,  is,  largely 
a  deficit  area;  Korea  is  largely  a  deficit 
area.  Russia  had  to  take  them  on  the 
way  down  to  southeast  Asia  where  the 
tin,  the  oil,  the  rubber,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  rice  surpluses 
are.  Protection  for  the  riches  of  Asia 
is  in  the  authorization  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  cut. 

The  Philippines  are  in  this  authoriza¬ 
tion;  Formosa  is  in  this  authorization. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  report  to  you 
what  the  present  plans  for  division  of 
this  total  sum  are,  and  you  can  see  the 
obvious  reasons  for  that.  We  are  fight¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  wars  in  Asia.  It  is 
not  good  sense  to  tip  our  cards  to  the 
enemy,  how  much  is  going  here  and  how 
much  is  going  there.  It  is  not  good 
sense  to  tell  even  our  friends  ahead  of 
time  that  definite  amounts  are  ear¬ 
marked  for  them.  In  so  fluid  a  situa¬ 
tion,  we  can  do  better  if  we  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  leeway  and  flexibility. 
Shifts  may  be  required.  Those  that  play 
ball  and  cooperate  may  get  a  little  better 
treatment,  for  they  deserve  it.  I  am 
sure  everybody  understands  why  the 
committee  is  not  permitted  to  reveal  the 
way  in  which  this  total  amount  is  broken 
down. 

But,  having  made  as  much  fuss  as 
some  of  us  have  made  about  the  failure 
of  the  previous  administration  to  pay 
adequate  attention  to  Asia, -surely  we  do 
not  want  to  continue  the  sort  of  policy 
we  have  condemned.  We  cannot  do 
anything  now  about  the  past;  it  is  water 
over  the  dam.  But  we  must  not  make 
it  worse  by  today  being  so  shortsighted 
as  to  reduce  'aid  to  the  forces  that  are 
already  hard  pressed  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  world,  the  part  of  the  world 
where  we  are  in  greatest  trouble. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations: 

(a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
540  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  101  (a)  (2) 
(relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 
assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to  exceed 
$84,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  sup¬ 
port,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for 
the  National  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 

(b)  Such  act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  101  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  (including  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in 
France  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  semi¬ 
automatic  weapons  required  by  French  forces 


for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  man¬ 
ufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military 
aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom  forces 
for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

(c)  Such  act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  303  the 
following  new  section": 

“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  transfer 
of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in 
section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are 
required  by  and  are  made  available  to,  or 
are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces 
of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  lo¬ 
cated  in  such  Associated  States.” 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
2,  line  19,  strike  out  “$200,000,000”  and  insert 
“$130,000,000.” 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  we  now,  by  this 
amendment,  consider  a  new  aspect  of 
this  program.  Heretofore  we  have  been 
considering  military  assistance.  This, 
you  will  observe,  is  the  first  amendment 
offered  under  that  chapter  dealing  with 
mutual-  defense  financing;  in  other 
words,  this  is  in  the  field  of  economic 
aid  or  economic  assistance. 

There  are  those  in  this  Chamber  who 
have  heretofore  expressed  the  view  that 
some  adjustment  might  well  be  made  in 
that  field.  If  that  is  your  opinion,  here 
is  your  first  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  amendment 
does.  This  section,  as  you  can  deter¬ 
mine  by  reading  the  majority  report, 
first  called  for  an  appropriation  of  $300 
million  for  the  countries  of  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  sum  remaining  undistributed. 
The  committee  reduced  that  amount  by 
$100  million,  leaving  an  aggregate  of 
$200  million  in  the  bill. 

If  you  read  the  majority  report  you 
will  find  that  although  it  is  not  specifi¬ 
cally  spelled  out  the  inference  is  that 
the  first  $100  million  would  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Now  I  want  to 
say  again  so  that  there  will  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  this  proposal  of  mine 
would  reduce  economic  aid  from  $200 
million  to  $130  million.  In  this  portion 
of  the  bill  there  is  no  provision  for  mili¬ 
tary  weapons.  There  are  no  military 
end  items. 

Before  I  tell  you  what,  in  fact,  there 
is  here,  let  me  say  that  among  those 
countries  that  I  just  named  are  many 
who  have  great  traditions;  many  who 
have  traditions  of  friendship  and  sup¬ 
port  for  this  Nation  of  ours.  Certainly 
it  is  not  my  desire  here  to  say  anything 
derogatory  about  those  nations,  nor  to 
harm  them.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
by  this  amendment  I  think  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  that  help  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  yet  at  the  same  time  in  the  field 


of  economic  aid  give  some  relief  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Here  are  the  items  that  are  in  this  par¬ 
agraph  of  the  bill :  Coarse  grains,  cotton, 
bread  grains,  petroleum,  machinery, 
freight,  iron,  steel,  chemicals,  and  fats. 
Those,  by  and  large,  are  the  items  which 
are  in  this  portion  of  the  bill  and  which 
I  am  asking  this  House  to  reduce  by  $70 
million.  If  you  believe  as  I  do  that  we 
can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  help  those 
who  are  our  friends  yet  at  the  same  time 
give  some  relief  to  our  taxpayers,  here 
is  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it  by 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  For 
the  same  reason  as  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  understood  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  would  be  5  minutes  for 
everyone  who  was  standing.  Did  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
objects  to  the  reservation  of  the  last  5 
minutes  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  If 
that  provides  for  an  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  time,  yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  does  not  provide 
that.  It  provides  5  minutes  for  every. 
Member  who  was  standing  at  the  time 
I  made  the  request,  and  it  included  5 
minutes  for  the  committee.  That  has 
been  the  usual  practice  and  I  think  it 
should  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  the  gentleman  renew  his 
request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  so  un¬ 
derstood,  and  so  ruled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  was 
on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  wanted 
to  object  to  any  reservation  being  made 
that  would  show  preferential  treatment 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un¬ 
derstood  it,  only  3  Members  wanted 
time,  and  they  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  In 
that  case  I  of  course  withdraw  my  ob¬ 
jection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton].  ' 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Fulton:  On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  “$200,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$100,000,000.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  I  am  one  of  the  most  conservative 
Members  on  the  floor,  but  these  are 
amendments  which  I  feel  should  be  in 
the  bill  in  order  to  get  a  good,  efficient 
working  of  the  mutual  security  foreign 
aid  program. 

I  have  continuously  supported  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  and  the  various 
military  aid  programs  on  the  basis  of 
United  States  security.  I  have  done  that 
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right  through  every  Congress,  as  you 
know,  although  in  each  year  I  have  voted 
certain  cuts  and  have  sponsored  certain 
cuts  which  I  felt  were  advisable  to  save 
the  taxpayers’  money. 

This  cut  is  within  the  framework  of 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  program 
under  this  bill.  My  amendment  is  a  cut 
of  $100  million  in  the  general  economic 
aid  to  Europe.  The  present  figure  in  the 
bill  in  section  541  is  $200  million.  This 
amendment  cuts  only  economic  aid.  Just 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  said, 
neither  his  amendment  nor  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  least  affect  military  aid. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  is  one  that  cuts  $70 
million  worth  of  economic  aid  from  the 
$200  million  economic  aid  to  Europe. 
My  amendment  cuts  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  Europe  by  taking  $100  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  $200  million  figure  now  in 
the  bill. 

You  say  to  me  why  do  we  do  that? 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards]  said  yesterday  these  na¬ 
tions — the  six  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  nations — are  now  on  their  eco¬ 
nomic  feet.  I  beleve  so,  too.  We  come 
to  a  time  in  these  countries  when  we 
go  beyond  security  and  we  then  are  giv¬ 
ing  end  items  that  are  current  living 
items.  There  are  many  people  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  who  do  not  have  a  standard  of 
living  that  many  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  have,  or  even  their  average  citi¬ 
zen  has.  I  represent  the  South  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  the  city  of  Clairton,  and 
the  Neville  Island  industrial  area,  the 
southern  wards,  and  we  have  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  poor  there.  In  addition  to 
these  workers  there  are  many  suburban 
and  business  and  professional  people 
who  are  paying  high  taxes  and  this  tax 
money  must  be  spent  economically. 

I  have  been  to  Europe,  as  I  said,  just 
a  month  ago.  I  have  seen  the  prosperity 
of  many  of  the  European  countries. 
They  are  getting  along  and  I  do  not  want 
to  hurt  them.  Why  should  we  cut  this 
particular  economic  aid?  The  purpose 
of  it  is  this.  I  have  another  amendment 
that  should  interest  the  farm  represent¬ 
atives  here  because  I  would  cut  part  of 
the  money  out  of  the  program  and  put 
in  farm  surpluses.  So  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  emphasizes  that  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  should  be  used  in  this  program 
and  payment  should  be  taken  from  this 
authorization.  The  amendment  is  this. 
It  will  be  put  in  later : 

It  is  the  intention,  of  Congress,  where 
feasible  under  this  act,  that  this  act  will  be 
so  administered  that  surplus  foods,  grains, 
and  commodities,  now  or  hereafter  held  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  shall  be  substituted  for  other 
forms  of  economic  aid  specified  in  this  act, 
and  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  herein 
authorized. 

That  means  th^t  the  people  who  are 
in  districts  that  have  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  will  have  a  chance  to  have 
those  surpluses  purchased  under  this 
program,  wherever  feasible,  as  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  economic  aid  that  might 
be  going  into  things  that  are  not  as 
necessary.  The  United  States  will  be 
much  better  off  propagandawise  if  we 
will  supply  surplus  American  food  to 
those  countries  as  long  as  it  is  economic 


aid,  rather  than  simply  make  up  the 
deficiencies  in  their  budgets  that  are  not 
food.  Remember  in  these  countries  you 
have  budgets,  including  everything  from 
the  health  plan  and  the  socialized  in¬ 
surance  plan  in  England  to  keeping  up 
the  parks  of  Paris.  ' 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  Sawyer  report  last  fall 
recommended  the  end  of  economic  aid  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes ;  businessmen  who 
have  been  to  Europe  as  well  as  the 
Sawyer  report  all  say  Congress  should 
end  economic  aid  to  Europe  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  let  them  stand  on  their 
own  feet  economically.  The  United 
States  must  come  to  that  point  of  cut¬ 
ting  foreign  economic  aid  some  time, 
or  many  of  these  countries  will  be  living 
from  the  United  States  economic  aid 
all  our  lives.  I  am  against  continued 
economic  handouts  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  security  and 
safety  of  the  United  States.  Foreign 
boondoggling  programs  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  are  just  as  distasteful  to  our 
American  taxpayers,  as  are  domestic 
boondoggling  programs  when  proposed 
by  our  own  governmental  departments. 

[Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia  address¬ 
ed  the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bentley]. 

Mi'.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
question  of  so-called  economic  defense 
support  is  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Marshall  plan  as  far  as  I  can  see  that  is 
in  this  program  today.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  a  country-by-country  break¬ 
down  on  the  committee  authorization, 
and  I  would  like  very  briefly  to  give  it  to 
you. 

Twenty  million  dollars  for  Austria. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  for  Germany. 

Twenty  million  dollars  for  Greece. 

Twenty  million  dollars  for  Italy. 

Ten  million  dollars  for  Spain. 

Fifty  million  dollars  for  Turkey. 

Forty-five  million  dollars  for  Tito — 
that  is  in  the  bill  too. 

Some  of  us  tried  to  go  into  this  pro¬ 
gram  a  little  bit  and  find  out  just  what 
these  countries  were  after,  what  they 
needed,  and  where  they  could  be  cut. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair)  told  you  this  is  basically  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  subsidizing  their  imports  of  cer¬ 
tain  things,  such  as  coarse  grains,  raw 
cotton,  machinery,  chemicals,  petroleum, 
fats,  and  things  like  that. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Harrison]  I  believe  just  said,  the  unani¬ 
mous  recommendation  of  people  who 
have  been  in  that  area,  who  have  seen 
it,  people  unconnected  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  many  cases,  has  been  that  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  economically  self-sufficient 
and  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  We 
are  not  asking  for  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  this  amount,  but  we  do  think,  for 
example,  that  in  the  case  of  Spain,  where 
there  is  a  carry-over,  I  believe,  of — I  for¬ 
get  the  figure  now,  but  it  is  included  in 


that  $125  million  carried  over  from  last 
year — that  further  economic  assistance 
at  this  time  is  completely  unjustified. 

Likewise;  we  can  see  very  little  reason 
for  this  $45  million  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  reasons  which  have  been  given 
here  to  such  an  extent  that  I  shall  not 
bother  to  repeat  them. 

We  have  been  told  by  those  whom  we 
believe  to  be  competent,  that  Italy  is 
completely  self-sufficient  and  is  as  far 
advanced  as  they  can  get  under  their 
present  government.  We  are  told  that 
Western  Germany  is  completely  self- 
sufficient.  And  in  both  cases  those  areas 
do  not  require  any  further  assistance. 

We,  however,  leave  enough  in  this  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  administration  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  it  in  cases 
such  as  Turkey,  for  example,  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  where  the  need  is  completely  justi¬ 
fied. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
cut  this  item  from  $300  million  to  $200 
million  in  committee  so  as  to  eliminate 
$100  million  that  went  to  Great  Britain; 
so  we  cut  it  already  33  y3  percent? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  cut  this  item 
$100  million  and  the  reduction  was  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  Great  Britain.  The 
committee  report  states  that  clearly. 
The  reason  is  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  able  to  reduce  its  taxes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  it  not  also  true — and 
I  refer  you  to  page  11  of  our  report — 
that  the  comparable  item  last  year  was 
$1,402  million  as  compared  with  $200 
million  this  year? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VORYS.  So  that  there  has  been 
a  gigantic  cut  in  this  defense  support 
money  to  keep  these  economies  going? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  say  this.  We  talk  about  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  this  bill.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  economic  aid  as  such  ended 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  military  buildup  plan  in  Europe, 
we  would  not  be  asking  for  this  defense 
support.  Defense  support  is  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  commodity  exports  to  countries 
in  order  to  support  their  defense  effort. 
The  only  reason  I  recommend  this  is  be¬ 
cause  through  defense  support  we  offer 
very  limited  amounts  of  civilian-type 
commodities  to  Europe.  It  is  a  constant¬ 
ly  shrinking  amount.  This  bill  contains 
$200  million  to  be  divided  among  7 
countries.  Certainly  -that  amount  di¬ 
vided  so  widely  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
the  Marshall  plan.  Let  me  make  an¬ 
other  distinction  between  this  item  and 
the  ECA  operation.  The  defense  support 
in  this  bill  is  for  limited  amounts  of  food, 
cotton,  and  other  raw  materials.  Less 
than  $40  million  is  for  machinery.  I 
think  that  disposes  of  the  argument  that 
this  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  ECA 
which  was  devoted  to  rebuilding  Eu¬ 
rope’s  industrial  base. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  holding  up 
the  economies  of  those  countries;  those 
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days  are  gone.  What  we  are  proposing 
in  this  bill  is  a  small  amount  of  incentive 
goods  that  will  enable  Europe  to  produce 
more  for  its  own  defense.  It  is  cheaper 
to  have  Europe  make  as  much  of  the 
military  goods  as  it  can  rather  than  to 
have  us  send  it  over  there. 

What  countries  will  get  some  of  this 
money?  Austria,  an  outpost  of  the  free 
world.  Greece  and  Italy,  important 
bastions  against  communism.  Turkey, 
a  strong  ally  for  the  free  world.  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Germany,  and  Spain  will  get  small 
amouhts  to  help  them  increase  their 
military  output. 

I  think  it  would  be  poor  economy  to 
cut  this  item.  We  will  get  a  greater  re¬ 
turn  on  this  money  than  we  will  from 
an  equal  amount  used  for  military  ,end 
items  that  are  sent  directly  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
splitting  hairs  when  he  says  this  is  not 
economic  aid? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  tried  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
just  splitting  hairs  when  he  says  this 
is  not  the  old  Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  say  it  is  not  the 
old  Marshall  plan.  The  ■gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has  stated  the  figures 
accurately.  It  is  economic  aid  of  a  very 
limited  kind  and  amount  to  enable  a 
few  countries  to  improve  their  defense 
output.  It  is  just  as  important  as  the 
military  portion  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
f  edited 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired,  all  time  for  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Adair:  On  page  1,  line  19,  strike  out  $200,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$100,000,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  67,  noes  120. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton  :  At  the 
end  of  section  201  insert  “It  is  the  intention 
of  Congress,  where  feasible  under  this  act, 


that  the  act  shall  be  so  administered  that 
surplus  foods,  grains,  and  commodities  now 
or  hereafter  held  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  substituted  for  other  forms 
of  economic  aid  specified  in  this  act,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  herein  au¬ 
thorized.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  reducing  amendments,  two  involv¬ 
ing  $100  million  each.  The  last  one  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
involved  $70  million.  These  sound  small 
when  Congress  is  talking  about  $5,000 
million,  which  is  proposed  to  be  author¬ 
ized  in  this  mutual-security  foreign-aid 
bill. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  we  are 
here  spending  the  taxpayers’  money. 
When  we  spend  money  in  an  amount 
of  $78  million,  that  would  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  raising  the.  United  States  first- 
class-letter  mail  1  cent,  from  3  to  4 
cents.  If  we  will  save  $78  million  on  a 
reduction  amendment  here,  or  a  $100 
million  amendment,  we  would  save  the 
total  amount  Congress  will  have  to  raise 
somehow  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
deficit  of  this  country. 

My  current  amendment  is  proposed  to 
place  surplus  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  under  this  bill  as  much  as 
possible.  It  simply  says  that  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  is  that  we  shall  empha¬ 
size  and  use  up  the  United  States  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  as  the  United  States 
farmers  have  not  had  a  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis,  nor  part  in  these  aid  programs. 
This  will  direct  the  administration  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  our 
good  United  States  farmers. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
define  that  term  “commodities”? 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  means  commodities 
of  any  kind  that  are  surplus.  Of  course, 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  coal, 
so  if  he  wants  coal  in  here  the  specific 
word  “commodities”  is  broad  enough  to 
include  coal. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  the  definition  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  point  out  to  the 
House  that  previously  there  has  been  in 
this  bill  on  other  occasions  a  provision 
for  agricultural  surplus  commodities  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  use  of  such 
United  States  surplus  farm  commodities 
under  this  program  to  the  extent  of 
$283.6  million.  All  of  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities  have  not  been  used  that  could 
have  been.  So  my  amendment  simply 
states  that  the  sense  of  the  Congress  is 
that  the  bill  be  so  administered  bn  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  that  as  much  surplus  of  United 
States  commodities  as  can  reasonably 
be  put  under  the  bill  be  so  placed. 
Where  the  United  States  agencies  have 
surplus  commodities  in  excess  supply,  we 
should  use  them  in  such  programs  to 
save  the  United  States  taxpayers  as  much 
as  possible.  The  agricultural  represent¬ 
atives  should  ask,  Will  the  funds  for  the 
use  of  these  surplus  commodities  be 
charged  to  this  appropriation?  The 
answer  is  I  would  charge  this  procure¬ 
ment  to  this  appropriation  so  that  the 


cost  does  not  come  out  of  the  agricultural 
funds. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion  invested 
in  surplus  commodities.  Some  of  those 
commodities  might  well  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  defense  program.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  say  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  because  that  support 
will  help. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  opposed  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  former  occasions  because  it  was 
charged  to  agriculture  rather  than  to 
the  national  defense.  Wherever  feasi¬ 
ble,  the  President  should  use  this  money 
to  buy  up  surplus  commodities  for  these 
countries. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  cooperated  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
consulted  with  him,  and  have  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  amendment  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  feasible  in  this  mutual-security 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  used  as 
an  example  the  proposed  increase  in 
first-class  postal  rates  and  cited  that. 
Your  amendment  would  save  that  much 
money? 

Mr.  FULTON.  My  two  previous 
amendments  of  $100  million  each  would 
have  saved  more  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
than  the  amount  of  $78  million  that  will 
be  saved  by  increasing  the  first-class 
postal  letter  rates  for  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot 
get  an  amendment  through  here  today 
that  would  keep  just  a  few  of  our  fourth- 
class  offices  open  all  over  the  country? 
I  wonder  how  some  people  are  going  to 
explain  the  closing  of  fourth-class  post 
offices. 

Mr.  WTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WTER.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  the  pro¬ 
posal  he  has  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
would  not  be  exactly  what  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  2  or  3  years  ago  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  surpluses  to  our  own  people 
under  the  Brannan  plan. 

Mr.  FULTON.  No.  This  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  plan,  because  this  involves 
a  purchase,  and  the  people  who  get  these 
foods  purchase  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  is  substantially  the 
same  amendment  that  was  introduced 
on  former  occasions  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  right  as  to  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  but  my  current  amend- 
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ment  is  broader,  and  calls  for  emphasis 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Director  upon 
the  use  of  farm-surplus  commodities  in 
this  current  mutual-security  program, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  only  addition  is 
that  you  charge  this  to  national  defense 
rather  than  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  right,  so  it  does 
not  make  the  agricultural  program  a 
giveaway  program,  but  the  surplus  is 
purchased  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  then  we  sell  it  to  the  other 
countries  who  are  the  recipients.  We 
simply  say  that  surplus  commodities 
shall  be  emphasized  and  substituted  in 
economic  aid  alone,  and  not  military  aid, 
wherever  feasible. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  the  real  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  these  surplus  commodities 
going  to  these  recipient  countries,  wher¬ 
ever  feasible. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes,  to  use  the  sur¬ 
pluses  wherever  feasible,  in  the  foreign 
economic  aid  programs.  This  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  the  United  States  farmers’ 
market,  and  American  agriculture  in 
general. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  this 
amendment  is  talking  about  is  already 
written  into  the  law,  and  you  will  find 
it  in  section  112  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  re¬ 
tained  part  of  the  ECA  law.  At  the  time 
last  year  that  I  attempted  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  inappropriate  sections  of  the 
ECA  law  this  portion  was  retained,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  worked  over  time  and 
again  in  conjunction  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  If  you  will  simply 
look  at  section  112  it  provides,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  surplus  agriculture  commod¬ 
ity  is  available  for  use  in  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  foreign  countries  he  shall  so 
advise  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
establishments;  and  provides  procedure 
laid  out  after  careful  consideration  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  agriculture. 
This  is  entirely  different  from  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  some  years 
ago.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  having 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  paid 
out  of  foreign-aid  funds  for  what  was 
obtained.  I  was  unsuccessful.  That 
reimbursement  feature  is  in  the  law,  and 
so  far  as  you  can  interpret  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  it  means  anything,  if  it  means 
what  these  speeches  have  been  about  or 
what  the  gentleman’s  speech  is  about,  it 
is  already  in  the  law.  If  it  means  some¬ 
thing  else,  if  it  requires  us  to  use  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  when  the  country  may 
need  steel  or  may  need  some  other  prod¬ 
uct  for  defense  buildup  or  something  like 
that,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
All  the  reasons  given  for  adopting  this 
amendment  apply  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  does  not  apply  to 
any  other  commodity  but  agriculture  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right.  We  do 
not  have  any  other  surplus  commodity. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  We  are  interested  in 
finding  a  market  for  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  tons  of  sur¬ 
plus  coal  in  West  Virginia;  cars  in  trains 
a  mile  long  loaded  with  coal  without  any 
iH9/rk6t 

Mr.  VORYS.  Certainly,  if  this 
amendment  requires  the  export  of  all 
surplus  coal  or  all  surplus  products,  that 
is  something  that  nobody  has  claimed 
for  it  up  to  this  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  features  in  this  bill,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  purchase  agricultural  products  or 
any  other  products  and  ship  them  back 
into  this  country  from  offshore? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  definite  pro¬ 
hibition  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  legislation  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to,  and  another  provision  which 
is  already  on  the  books  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  in  an  appropriation  bill,  requires 
the  use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  for 
this  program  before  we  purchase  any¬ 
thing  any  place  else  or  permit  these 
funds  to  go  for  any  such  purpose. 

This  amendment  is  unnecessary  win¬ 
dow  dressing. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  even  though  we  do  have 
legislation,  which  directs  the  use  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  it  cannot 
possibly  do  any  harm  to  emphasize  that 
fact.  Last  year  we  did  not  have  the 
surplus  commodities  we  have  this  year. 
Last  year  we  were  not  faced  with  the 
problem  of  the  certainty  of  marketing 
quotas  on  several  of  our  major  crops  in. 
the  succeeding  crop  year.  Last  year  we 
placed  in  the  law  the  provision  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  correctly 
referred.  I  think  it  is  a  sound  provision 
and  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  objection  to  the  provisions 
that  are  now  in  the  law? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  provisions  now  in  the  law  but  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  underlining  those 
provisions.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  say¬ 
ing  that  at  this  time  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  carry  out  those  provisions. 

Frankly,  I  think  those  provisions  have 
been  overlooked  for  a  good  long  time, 
and  I  am  not  simply  referring  to  condi¬ 
tions  since  the  20th  of  January.  I  will 
say  that  both  before  and  since  the  20th 
of  January  those  provisions  have  been 
honored  in  the  breach  rather  than  in 
the  observance.  I  have  not  heard  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  present 


Secretary  or  past  ones,  make  any  an¬ 
nouncement  or  request  or  point  out  the 
importance  of  moving  surplus  commod¬ 
ities.  I  think  the  movements  of  these 
surpluses  is  an  important  thing.  I  think 
that  the  continuation  of  these  surpluses 
is  a  thing  that  threatens  our  whole 
economy.  I  do  not  think  you  can  build 
up  agricultural  surpluses  in  America 
and  not  threaten  the  entire  economic 
structure  of  this  country.  If  we  pull 
down  that  structure,  as  has  been  so 
often  said,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  give  anybody  any  aid. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  his  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson]  has  pending  before  the  Com- 
miteee  on  Agriculture  a  recently  intro¬ 
duced  bill  providing  somewhat  elabor¬ 
ately  for  the  use  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
agricultural  surpluses  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out,  it  is  elaborate,  so  elaborate 
that  I  doubt  seriously  that  we  are  going 
to  get  any  action  on  it.  But  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  simply  to  put  our 
finger  on  an  important  policy  that  ought 
to  be  carried  out.  All  you  are  doing  here 
is  saying  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thinks,  “It  is  important,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  that  you  do  what  we  told 
you  to  do  last  year.”  I  grant  you  that 
this  amendment  does  not  tell  him  much 
more. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  use  of  surplus 
commodities  has  been  very  small  under 
the  previous  programs.  We  are  direct¬ 
ing  the  people  who  administer  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  use  as  much  of  them  as  possible, 
even  to  substitute  them  in  some  cases 
for  other  economic  aid. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Exactly.  I  realize  there 
are  no  sanctions  behind  the  provisions 
of  the  Fulton  amendment.  I  recognize 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrator  of  this  aid  do  not  care 
to  go  along  with  it,  they  are  not  going 
to  do  anything  in  the  world  about  it. 
But  I  think  it  can  do  no  harm  for  the 
Congress  to  say,  “We  would  like  to  see 
you  do  it,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Administrator,  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  charged  with  its  administration.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  On  page  221  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  we  see  that  $283  million  worth  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  were 
used  in  this  program  this  year. 

Mr,  POAGE.  That  is  about  7  percent 
of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
that  we  now  hold,  and  we  are  going  to 
hold  a  great  deal  more.  I  am  convinced 
that  7-percent  use  is  not  an  adequate 
use  of  our  surplus  commodities  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  these  figures  show  very  clearly  that 
there  has  been  very  little  emphasis  on 
the  program  of  disposing  of  surplus 
commodities.  All  I  want  to  do,  and  all 
I  understand  the  Fulton  amendment 
does,  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  thing. 

When  we  come  back  to  you  sometime 
next  year,  as  we  are  almost  certain  to  do. 
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and  ask  your  support  for  an  agricultural 
relief  program  because  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  gigantic  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses — in  fact  we  are  now  faced  with 
these  surplus  commodities  and  we  are 
faced  with  drought  and  we  are  faced 
with  disaster — when  we  come  back — do 
not  say  that  we  did  not  try  to  make  any 
effort  to  dispose  of  these  surpluses  be¬ 
cause  we  are  trying  now  to  encourage  the 
disposal  of  these  things  in  a  way  that 
will  not  injure  the  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  think  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton]  is  very  sound.  It  will 
take  care  of  many  of  our  excess  com¬ 
modities  and  will  be  of  great  assistance 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It.cannot  do  any  harm. 
It  does  not  embarrass  anyone  unless  they 
want  to  ignore  the  present  law.  It  can¬ 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  proper  dis¬ 
position  of  surplus  commodities.  So  why 
not  do  the  thing  that  cannot  do  any 
harm  and  might  do  some  good?  Why 
not  let  our  aid  to  the  foreign  people  aid 
our  American  people — at  least  so  far  as 
it  does  not  in  the  least  reduce  our  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  foreign  recipient  of  our  food 
and  fiber.  To  refuse  to  use  these  sur¬ 
pluses  in  a  manner  which  would  aid  our 
own  economy,  would  as  I  see  it,  be  just 
as  stupid  as  to  refuse  to  use  water  which 
is  going  over  a  dam  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  before  using  it  for  irrigation.  The 
water  does  not  lose  any  of  its  wetness 
and  the  food  does  not  lose  any  of  its 
nutrition.  Let  us  not  make  our  tax¬ 
payers  pay  twice  for  any  article  which 
can  be  supplied  from  what  we  have  in 
stock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (the  Chairman  being  in  doubt) 
there  were — ayes  105,  noes  58. 
v,.  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
v"Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  might  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment. 
Under  those  circumstances,  nobody 
would  be  denied  any  of  his  rights.  Of 
course,  I  shall  not  ask  that  permission 
myself. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  So  far  as  my  respon¬ 
sibility  is  concerned,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  many  Mem¬ 
bers  have  expresed  to  me  the  hope  that 
the  bill  could  be  completed  this  evening 
within  a  reasonable  time.  I  have  said  to 
a  great  number  of  people,  and  I  still 
say  it,  I  have  no  inclination  to  shut  off 
debate  on  any  amendment  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  This  is  not  to  pres¬ 
sure  anybody  because  certainly  as  we 
have  progressed  here  this  afternoon,  no 
one  can  complain  of  any  time  limitation 
that  has  been  imposed.  If  the  bill  is 


finished  this  afternoon,  we  will  adjourn 
over  until  Monday.  Now  rightly  or 
wrongly  a  great  many  Members  have 
made  some  commitments  for  tomorrow, 
but  if  we  do  not  conclude  this  evening, 
I  will  feel  compelled  to  continue  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  on  tomorrow. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  is  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  may 
have  amendments  to  offer  in  respect  to 
considering  the  bill  read  and  have  it 
open  for  amendment.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  very  likely  would  expe¬ 
dite  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
if  the  Members  who  have  amendments 
at  the  desk  would  be  recognized,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  would  be  a 
desirable  procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  last  week 
programed  business  for  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  of  this  week;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  if  people  have  made 
commitments  to  do  something  tomor¬ 
row,  not  to  be  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  then  they  made  them  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  some  of  these 
commitments  wei’e  made  a  long  time  ago. 
Some  of  them  involve  State  conven¬ 
tions  of  importance  officially  to  Members, 
and  they  were  probably  set  months  ago. 
So  I  do  not  think  you  could  put  all  of 
these  people  in  that  category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  had  a  week’s 
notice. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  not  going  to  con¬ 
tend 'with  the  gentleman  about  it.  All 
I  ever  try  to  do  here  is  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  House  expeditiously  and 
give  everybody  their  rights  as  far  as 
amendments  or  talking  is  concerned. 
Just  to  see  what  will  happen — and  I*cer- 
tainly  would  not  be  unhappy  if  anyone 
objected — Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  apd  be 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  end  of  this  bill  which  would  cut 
10  percent  from  each  item.  How  could 
I  offer  that  amendment  until  we  reach 
that  point  in  the  bill  and  until  the  funds 
are  specifically  spelled  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  .  The  Chair  wishes 
to  say  that,  if  this  unanimous-consent 
request  is  granted,  the  Chair  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  gentleman  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Budge] 
could  be  recognized  to  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment  after  all  other  amendments  h%ve 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 


Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
my  inquiry:  My  amendment  reads  that 
the  amounts  hereinbefore  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  shall  not  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  excess  of  90  per¬ 
cent.  Now,  if  I  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  point,  before  those  amounts  are 
made  definite  and  certain,  would  that 
be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
that  the  gentleman  may  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment  at  any  time  and  he  will  be  recog¬ 
nized.  But  the  Chair  believes  that  the 
proper  place  would  be  at  the  end  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  waive  any  points  of  order 
to  an  amendment  like  that  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  waive  any 
points  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  this  does  not  waive  any  points 
of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons 
Planning 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  541 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100  million 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weap¬ 
ons  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance  under  this  act  or  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  referred  to  in  section 
2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  act:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds 
for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
such  weapons,  the  President  shall  determine 
(1)  that  the  recipient  is  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such 
weapons:  (2)  that  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the 
security  interest  of  the  United  States:  and 
(3)  that  such  transfer  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  policies  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Noth¬ 
ing  contained  in  this  section  shall  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  provisions  of  any  Jaw  restricting,  limit¬ 
ing,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such 
weapons.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  542 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  203  (relating  to 
economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa) ;  $72,100,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relat¬ 
ing  to  defense  support,  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Viet-Nam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out  the 
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provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  for  Latin  America) 

Chapter  V — Special  Regional  Economic 
Assistance 

Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa:  Section  206 
(relating  to  refugees)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

‘•Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose 
of  this  act  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $194  million  to  be  used,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to 
furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
in  the  area,  and  for  other  types  of  economic 
assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C. 
1557),  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  act,  shall 
apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan:  Section  302 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
,by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (c),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 

(a)  the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of 
this  act  in  India  and  Pakistan  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify  (which  shall 
include  conditions  and  assurances  to  enable 
the  countries  designated  in  this  subsection 
to  make  greater  progress  toward  solving  their 
mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with  each 
other) ,  to  furnish  special  economic  assist¬ 
ance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  countries,  and  to  assist  in 
maintaining  economic  and  political  stability 
therein.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  except 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for 
which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  of  this  act,  shall  apply  to. the 
expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 
Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 
Sec.  601.  Movement  of  migrants:  Section 
534  (relating  to  the  movement  of  migrants) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for 
contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.” 

Sec.  602.  Multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion:  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec¬ 
tion  543  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  under  section 
404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  603.  Children’s  welfare:  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  544  the  following  new 
section  : 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$9  million  for  contributions  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.” 


Sec.  604.  Ocean  freight:  Section  535  (re¬ 
lating  to  the  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  relief  shipments)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $825,000  for  use  in 
paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section 
117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency:  Section  303  (a)  (relating 
to  Korean  relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71  million  for  mak¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,- 
500,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40,- 
750,000.” 

Chapter  VII — Further  Changes  in  Existing 
Mutual  Security  Legislation 

Sec.  701.  Pacific  Pact:  Section  2  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  Congress  fa¬ 
vors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  South  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  the  partici¬ 
pation  therein  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  702.  Transfers  of  funds:  (a)  Section 
101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“granted  pursuant  to”  both  times  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 
available  under”,  and  (2)  by  striking  “this 
section”  out  of  the  first  proviso  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “section  546  of  this  act”. 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  201”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
section  201”. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of 
such  act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  act, 
funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a) 
(1),  201,  301,  and  401  may  be  transferred 
among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  available  under 
any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from 
that  section;  and  funds  made  available  under 
sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302  (a),  and  402 
may  be  transferred  among  such  sections, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
funds  available  under  any  such  section  may 
be  transferred  from  that  section.  Funds  so 
transferred  shall  be  consolidated  with  the 
funds  available  under  the  section  to  which 
they  are  transferred.  The  determination  of 
amounts  authorized  to  be  transferred  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
continued  available  pursuant  to  section  546 
of  this  act.” 

Sec.  703.  Unexpended  balances:  The  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  545  the 
following  new  section: 

“unexpended  balances 

“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under 
each  paragraph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security, 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  its  original  purposes  through  June 
30,  1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropirate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation 
made  for  the  same  general  purpose  under  the 
authority  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  704.  Escapees:  Pargraph  101  (a)  (1)  of 
title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly”  before 
the  word  “determined”,  (2)  by  inserting  “or 


any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  areas  of  Asia”  immediately  after 
“Austria”  and  before  "and  any  other  coun¬ 
tries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”,  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  “and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”, 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  assistance  to  Korea: 
The  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating 
to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(but 
not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)”. 

Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization 
and  general  provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new 
military  assistance  programs:  Amend  sec¬ 
tion  504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  per¬ 
sonnel)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1954, 
the  number  of  United  States  citizens  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall 
be  at  least  10  percent  less  than  the  number 
employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
on  June  30,  1953. 

“(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number 
of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States 
citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  ap¬ 
propriations  authorized  by  this  act,  employed 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for 
which  are  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the 
military  personnel  assigned  to  such  pro¬ 
grams,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5 
percent  less  than  the  number  so  employed 
or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery 
of  materiel. 

“(3)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number 
of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States 
citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  ap¬ 
propriations  authorized  by  this  act,  employed 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or 
assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for 
which  are  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  percent  less  than 
the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on 
January  31,  1953,  except  for  such  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  pack¬ 
ing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(4)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the 
reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency  under 
paragraph  (3),  the  determination  as  to 
which  individual  employee  shall  be  retained 
shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned. 

•  “(5)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security 

shall  cause  studies  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

“(6)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  cate¬ 
gories  of  military  personnel  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

“(A)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam,  over  and  above 
the  number  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“(B)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such 
programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 
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"(C)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  for  international  organizations  and 
headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds:  Amend  section 
513  (b)  (relating  to  special  use  of  funds) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100  million  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act,  of 
which  not  -more  than  $20  million  may  be 
allocated  to  any  1  country,  may  be  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  or  any  other  act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  act,  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  such  acts,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(c)  Repeal:  Repeal  section  516. 

(d)  Guaranties:  Amend  section  520  (relat¬ 
ing  to  investment  guaranties)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"guaranties 

"Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of 
notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  •  making 
guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  111 

(b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  511 
of  this  act.” 

(e)  Termination  of  program:  Amend  sec¬ 
tion  530  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the 
mutual -security  program)  by  striking  out 
"12  months”  and  "12-month”  wherever  ap¬ 
pearing  therein,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “24  months”  and  “24-month”,  re¬ 
spectively. 

(f)  Underdeveloped  areas:  Add  after  sec¬ 
tion  546  the  following  new  section: 

"UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

"Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  act  for  assistance,  other  than 
military  assistance,  to  any  economically  un¬ 
derdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  or  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  act  for  International  Development. 
Where  administrative  arrangements,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and 
allowances  of  personnel,  authorized  under 
section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  auth¬ 
orized  by  the  act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  director  may  make  use  of  ar¬ 
rangements  authorized  under  either  statute, 
in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that 
before  extending  the  provisions  of  section 
109  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  under  the  act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  are  being  carried  out, 
the  director  will  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.” 

(g)  Use  of  local  currency:  v 

(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  521  (relating  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses) . 

(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following 
new  section: 

"UNITED  STATES  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  other¬ 
wise  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by 
amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
any  authorization  contained  in  this  act  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States) :  Provided,  That  such  curren¬ 
cies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made 


available  for  use,  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
legally  incurred  against  such  currencies 
prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

(h)  Near  East  refugees.  Add  after  section 
548  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  East  in 
particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make 
a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near 
East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days  after  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together 
with  recommendations  for  seeking  a  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and 
recommendations,  especial  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  a  program  which  would 
utilize  ftie  services  and  talents  of  these  refu¬ 
gees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources  of 
the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  shall  keep  these  committees  con¬ 
stantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  action 
which  he  takas  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Excess  equipment:  Immediately  before 
the  period  in  the, next  to  last  sentence  of 
section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on 
furnishing  of  excess  equipment),  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June 
30,  1953,  by  an  additional  $200  million.” 

(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment:  Amend 
section  408  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(4)  The  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (relating  to 
expiration  of  program)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  the  transfer,  or  procurement  for 
transfer,  under  this  subsection,  of  parts, 
components,  and  equipment  required  for 
the  maintenance  or  repair  of  military  end 
items  (as  referred  to  in  section  506  (c)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951)  previously 
supplied  under  this  act  or  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951.” 

(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure; 
Amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e) 

(2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment) 
by  striking  out  “such  nation”  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “such  nation,  or  interna¬ 
tional  military  organization  or  head¬ 
quarters,”. 

(d)  Loans  of  equipment:  Amend  section 
411  (d)  (containing  definitions)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any 
service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 
equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for 
test  and  study  purposes.” 

Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519),  are  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Term  of  guaranties:  Amend  section 
111  (b)  (3)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “which  •  guaranties  shall  terminate 
not  later  than  14  years  from  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act,”  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “which  guarantes  shall  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  terms  not  exceeding  20  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance.” 

(b)  Guaranties:  Amend  section  111  (b) 

(3)  (v)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  after  “participating  coun¬ 
try”  the  following:  “or  by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  civil  disorder.” 

(c)  Counterpart  loans:  Amend  the  last 
proviso  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to 
counterpart  funds)  by  striking  out  “shall 


be  redeposited  in  such  special  account”, 
'and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to 
such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such 
purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  be¬ 
tween  the  country  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.” 

(d)  Use  of  local  currency:  Amend  section 
115  (h)  by  striking  out  “including”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “and, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for.” 

Mr.  CHIPERFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  committee  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  706,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chiperfield: 

On  page  12,  lines  7  to  10,  strike  out  all 
of  paragraph  1;  page  13,  line  6,  after  “the”, 
insert  “Director  for  Mutual  Security  or  the.” 

Line  8,  after  “Defense”,  insert  “and  other 
participating  agencies.” 

Line  10,  strike  out  “5”  and  insert  “10.” 

Line  11,  after  “assigned”,  insert  “to  com¬ 
parable  positions”  and  renumber  the  para¬ 
graphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  This  is  simply 
a  perfecting® amendment,  a  clarifying 
amendment,  to  an  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Judd  and  Mr.  Fulton. 
There  was  a  conflict  to  a  slight  de¬ 
gree,  and  this  is  intended  to  clarify  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chifer- 

FIELD. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Church':  On 
page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  following  the  word 
“specify”  through  line  9. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  part  of  the  bill 
was  passed  before  the  consent  request 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  states 
that  the  Clerk  had  not  read  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  section  102  on  page  3, 
and  seeks  to  remove  from  the  bill  the 
appropriation  of  the  amount  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100  million  for  manufacture  in 
France  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
semiautomatic  weapons  required  by 
French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

I  introduce  the  amendment  truly  not 
so  much  for  the  elimination  of  the  $100 
million,  though  that  possibility  certainly 
has  its  merits,  but  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  whether  you  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  or  not,  something  new  has  been 
introduced  in  a  Mutual  Security  Act. 

In  discussing  this  item  of  $100  million, 
the  committee  in  its  report  fairly  states, 
and  I  ask  you  to  note:  The  arrangement 
differs  from  ordinary  defense  support 
in  that  the  grant  of  United  States  funds 
is  tied  directly  to  specific  items  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  differs  in  one  other  respect,  and 
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that  within  my  knowledge  and  within 
the  power  of  my  search  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  United  States  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  appropriate  moneys  to 
pay  for  contracts  made  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  their  own  terms  and  according 
to  their  own  wishes.  It  is  a  departure 
and  I  think  an  exceptionally  dangerous 
departure,  dangerous  in  two  ways:  In 
the  first  place,  the  rules  laid  down  for 
actual  United  States  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  are  definite  and  as  far  as  possible 
do  carry  safety  features.  When  offshore 
purchases  are  intentioned  and  bids  to 
be  let,  special  United  States  committees 
placed  in  foreign  countries  make  a  point 
of  determining  the  capacity  and  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  foreign  company’s  ability  to 
produce  the  article;  the  probability  of 
strikes,  Communist  influences,  and  so 
forth.  The  reports  of  those  evaluating 
committees  are  sent  back  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  contracts  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ments  are  then  entered  into  in  normal 
fashion  through  the  procurement 
branches  of  our  military  forces.  There 
is  full  protection  as  to  amount  and 
performance.  That  I  would*  say  to  you 
is  a  logical  approach,  and  within  human 
nature  presents  as  safe  a  procedure  to 
get  offshore  procurement  as  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  There  is  also  protection  of 
United  States  industry  by  the  additional 
ruling  that  foreign  bids,  except  in  certain 
rare  cases,  cannot  be  accepted  if  more 
than  110  percent  of  competing  Ameri¬ 
can  contracts. 

Yet  the  $100  million  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  201  presents  an  amazingly  different 
procedure  for  spending  United  States 
money.  On  pages  441  to  443  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  you  will  find  the  matter  covered 
in  a  colloquy  between  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Halaby.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  explain  the  request  and  the 
need  for  this  money,  Mr.  Halaby  on 
page  443  states  that  the  United  States, 
finding  that  France  was  not  able  to  pay 
for  contracts  which  it  had  placed — or 
perhaps  wishing  to  use  its  funds  other¬ 
wise — had  agreed  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  French  contracts.  I  begin  first 
with  a  question  by  Mr.  LeCompte: 

Mr.  LeCompte.  That  procurement  is  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  or  NATO? 

Mr.  Halaby.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  sir. 

Mr.  LeCompte.  That  is  the  way  you  want 
it,  is  it?  Those  are  items  that  the  French 
have  canceled? 

Mr.  Halaby.  Would  have  canceled  if  they 
had  been  unable  to  transfer  the  contracts 
to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Bolton.  We  are  picking  up  the 
check. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  there  is 
danger  when  we  pay  in  goods  contracted 
for  by  a  foreign  government  to  be  used 
for  their  own  forces.  I  repeat  that  we 
are  setting  a  dangerous  and  expensive 
precedent,  when  we  pick  up  the  check 
for  materials  which  another  country  has 
ordered.  I  say  to  you  that  the  peril  is 
twofold:  First  of  all,  we  have  none  of 
the  securities  usually  connected  even 
with  offshore  procurement,  none  of  the 
safety  provided  when  contracts  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  United  States  regulations. 

Second,  this  might  well  be  an  example 
which  would  suggest  to  other  countries 
that  they  too  can  cancel  their  contracts 


or  threaten  to  do  so  in  the  hope  that 
for  them,  too,  the  United  States  will  pick 
up  the  check. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Church 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. )  , 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  finish  with  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Halaby,  on  page  442  of  the 
hearings,  which  I  think  emphasizes  the 
danger  that  this  program  of  paying  for 
foreign  contracts  is  not  for  1  year ;  that 
it 'is  not  the  matter  of  a  single  generous 
act  to  take  up  a  tab  just  once,  but  that 
there  is  great  possibility  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  will  become  magnified,  because  Mr. 
Halaby  went  on  to  say: 

In  fiscal  year  1952,  that  totaled  about  $177 
million,  and  for  fiscal  year  1953,  to  date,  an¬ 
other  $90  million,  and  more  is  on  its  way. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  express  its 
disapproval  of  this  practice. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Can  the  gentlewoman 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
committee  with  reference  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  item  justifying  departure  from 
the  regular  procedure? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  think 
that  there  was  great  surprise  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  that  this  practice  had 
started.  There  was  at  least  considerable 
question  about  it  and  it  surprised  me 
that  the  request  for  the  appropriation 
was  allowed  to  appear  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  want 
to  express  a  fear,  and  I  will  ask  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman’s  opinion.  We  are  requiring 
that  this  money  be  spent  in  France  for 
artillery,  for  ammunition,  semiauto¬ 
matic  weapons,  and  .things  of  that  kind. 
Suppose  you  have  a  plant  in  your  area 
that  employs  lots  of  people  and  they 
begin  to  cut  out  what  some  of  these 
plants  have.  What  would  the  gentle¬ 
woman  think  of  the  advisability  of  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  ammunition  money  that 
must  be  spent  over  there? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  realize  it  but  this  money 
has  already  been  spent  over  there  and 
we  are  appropriating  money  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  This 
does  not  provide  for  new  work? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  present  appropriation  deals 
entirely  with  contracts  already  entered 
upon. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  addition 
that  even  if  this  $100  million  were  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  bill,  there  would  still  be 
in  the  bill  for  France  $400  million  in 
military  aid  for  Indochina,  plus  $364,- 
288,000  for  France  itself,  making  a  total 
of  $764,288,000,  still  available  for  am¬ 
munition  and  artillery  for  France. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan.- 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  can  tell  the  Committee  where 
these  items  are  to  be  used,  in  what  part 
of  the  world? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  says  specifically  that  they  are  to  be 
used  in  North  Africa,  but  on  page  442 
of  the  hearihgs  Mr.  Halaby  says  that  the 
amount  is  for'  items  that  are  military 
requirements  for  the  French  forces  in 
NATO  or  the  Mediterranean  area  or 
Indochina. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  In  other  words,  they 
might  be  used  in  North  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  a  rebellion 
among  the  natives  over  there? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  They  might  be  used 
for  any  French  purpose,  according  to 
Mr.  Halaby’s  statement  on  page  442  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed  de¬ 
fense  support,  where  some  of  the  money 
goes  into  surplus  commodities,  wheat, 
and  things  like  that,  but  it  is  to  support 
the  economy  of  the  country.  We  have 
discussed  for  a  number  of  years  offshore 
purchases  where  we  purchase  abroad 
weapons  for  use  in  this  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  By  and  large  when  we  buy  them 
abroad  we  get  them  cheaper  than  if  we 
bought  them  here.  There  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

You  will  find  on  page  35  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  a  description  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  defense  financing  for  France,  and 
another  item  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  offshore  purchases,  obtaining  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  over  there,  it  is  hoped 
that  possibly  as  much  as  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  amount  authorized  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  will  be  used  in  that  area, 
because  it  gives  a  combination  effect, 
You_save  some  money  in  procuring  it 
over  there,  and  those  dollars  are  avail¬ 
able  to  sustain  their  economy.  These, 
however,  are  two  special  cases. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has 
accurately  described  what  happened; 
that  is,  that  France  made  a  contract  or 
a  series  of  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
in  France  of  artillery,  ammunition  and 
semi-automatic  weapons,  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  we  need  in  this  program, 
and  their  budget  was  in  such  shape  that 
they  could  not  carry  on  the  contracts. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  things 
needed  for  the  program.  If  they  were 
not  obtained  this  way  they  would  have 
been  obtained  through  an  off-shore  pur¬ 
chase  contract  or  making  them  in  our 
factories.  Therefore,  at  the  April  meet¬ 
ing  of  NATO  in  Paris,  Secretary  Dulles, 
Director  Stassen,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Humphrey,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson  agreed  to  this  proposition  to  pick 
up  the  check.  That  is  a  homely  ex¬ 
pression. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  was  reminded  of 
using  those  words  and  I  was  very  happy 
to  use  them,  because  I  think  it  was  an 
excellent  thing  for  us  to  do.  I  want  that 
clear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  picking  up  of  the 
check  means  that  we  said  we  would  un¬ 
derwrite  these  contracts  that  otherwise 
would  be  canceled,  and  therefore  this  is 
a  kind  of  defense  support  and  offshore 
purchase  where  we  get  exactly  what  we 
need,  and  if  this  is  called  off,  we  will 
need  exactly  that  same  sort  of  thing  that 
France  needs,  and  we  will  have  to  start 
at  it  in  another  way. 

One  word  as  to  where  they  are  to  be 
used.  Line  9  of  the  bill  says  “for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,”  and 
that  North  Atlantic  area,  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  includes  only  Algeria, 
which  is  part  of  metropolitan  France, 
and  does  not  include  Morocco  and  other 
places  on  the  African  coast.  So  the  only 
place  where  they  could  conceivably  go  in 
Africa  for  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  as  required  by  the  bill  would  be  in 
Algeria. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  know 
who  would  determine  for  us  whether  or 
not  the  funds  were  being  utilized  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  our  own  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  specific  weapons 
and  contracts  have  already  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  our  MAAGS,  our  military  peo¬ 
ple  over  there,  and  they  will  continue  to 
follow  these  contracts  through. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  some  official  of 
our  Government  approve  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  money? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  this 
type  of  procurement  has  been  used? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  have  been  similar 
examples  before.  This  could  have  been 
worked  out  througli  the  laborious  proc¬ 
ess  of  defense  offshore  procurement,  but 
the  agreement  was  to  speed  things  up, 
since  these  were  the  exact  weapons 
needed  in  the  contracts,  reviewed  by  our 
Cabinet  officials,  and  that  that  was  the 
easiest  way  to  handle  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards!. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated 
for  another  reason.  We  proposed  about 
$5  billion  for  this  overall  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  we  have  said  in  this  bill  that 
so  far  as  end  items  and  military  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  European  area  are  con¬ 
cerned,  over  $1  billion  of  that  will  not 
be  furnished  to  6  of  these  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  France,  unless  they  go  into  the 
European  Defense  Community. 

A  good  many  people  have  been  saying 
that  in  this  bill  we  are  just  washing  our 


hands  of  France,  that  we  do  not  want 
to  go  along  with  France,  but  that  is  not 
correct.  What  we  are  saying  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  ahead  of  this  amendment  is,  “You 
get  it  if  you  go  into  this  European  De¬ 
fense  Community,  because  we  think  that 
our  materials,  our  hardware,  our  guns, 
our  No.  1  stuff  sent  out  of  this  country 
to  Europe  should  only  be  turned  over  to 
the  European  Defense  Community.” 

Suppose  they  do  not  agree  to  do  that? 
Suppose  the  parliaments  over  there  do 
not  ratify  this  pact?  To  meet  that,  we 
put  this  $100  million  in  there  and  say, 
“All  right,  France,  you  do  not  want  any 
part  of  EDC  or  the  money  provided 
for  it  in  this  bill.  We  will  help  you  to 
some  extent,  nevertheless,  even  if  you 
want  to  go  alone.  We  will  help  you  to 
the  extent  of  $100  million  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  defense  implements  to  equip 
your  own  forces.”  That  is  the  essence  of 
this  provision  in  the  bill. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  to  anybody  that  because  I  have 
sponsored  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  amendment  I  mean  we  will  not 
give  at  least  some  support  to  France  if 
they  want  to  go  it  alone. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fi'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  is  an  error  to  de¬ 
scribe  this  &s  a  new  idea.  I  find  that 
at  page  442  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Halaby 
said  that — 

In  fiscal  year  1952,  there  were  similar  trans¬ 
actions  that  totaled  about  $177  million,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1953,  to  date,  another  $90 
million. 

The  point  is  that  due  to  the  special/ 
circumstances  of  this  item  they  simply 
stated  exactly  what  was  agreed  on  in 
Paris,  and  the  committee  authorized  it 
in  that  way.  We  are  going  to  give  the 
weapons  that  we  need  in  the  common 
defense. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  realizes 
that  his  so-called  Richards  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  $100  million 
on  which  we  are  voting.  It  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  section. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  directly.  I  am  just  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  situation  France  would 
be  in  if  we  did  not  furnish  them  items 
ourselves.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  French  will  get 
this  money  whether  the  treaty  is  ratified 
or  not. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
if  this  amendment  prevails  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  NATO  troops  will  not 
be  what  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Stassen  hope  for  the  coming  year.  It 
will  not  be  an  increase  of  30  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mrs.  Church]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mrs.  Church) 
there  were — ayes  31,  noes  90. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  wTere  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Church 
and  Mr.  Vorys.  ' 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  67, 
noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk- will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Ne¬ 
braska:  On  page  15,  line  19,  strike  out  all  of 
lines  19,  20,  21,  and  22,  and  lines  1  and  2  on 
page  16. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  offering  this  amendment,  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  program.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  weigh  or  discuss  its  value  or  its 
effectiveness.  My  sole  purpose  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  amendment  is  to  make  this 
budget  of  ours  a  little  more  controllable. 
At  the  present  time  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  is  about  67  percent  uncon¬ 
trollable.  In  other  words,  the  money 
that  will  flow  out  of  the  Treasury  in 
this  coming  fiscal  year  was  determined 
by  actions  of  the  Congress  a  year  ago — 
yes — but  also  by  actions  taken  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  and  7  years  ago. 

This  bill  as  written  would  extend  this 
program  for  1  year.  But  during  that 
year  they  could  obligate  endugh  of  these 
funds  running  up  to  around  $14  billion, 
so  that  the  program  could  run  full  blast 
for  3  years. 

My  amendment  would  limit  that  clean¬ 
up  period  to  12  months.  That  is  the  law 
now.  The  bill  as  written  says  that  after 
this  thing  runs  a  full  year,  in  which 
they  can  obligate  in  advance,  the  pro¬ 
gram  could  still  continue  on  for  24 
months  to  fulfill  the  obligations  made 
in  this  next  year. 

In  other  words,  what  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
tending  this  program  for  1  year,  in  real¬ 
ity  is  extending  it  for  3  years. 

In  other  words,  we  set  it  in  rrfction 
now  so  that  we  are  determining  to  what 
extent  money  can  flow  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  3  years  from 
now.  In  other  words,  we  are  binding 
ourselves  for  the  future. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  why  does 
not  the  Eisenhower  administration  cut 
expenses  now,  both  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  expenses. 

The  facts  are  that  we  were  a  slave  to 
the  past;  that  the  money  that  flows  out 
of  the  Treasury  this  next  year  is  due 
to  authorizations  and  appropriations  of 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  years  before;  and  the 
language  in  the  lines  that  I  would  strike 
from  this  bill  says  that  after  this  pro¬ 
gram  ends — that  after  the  obligating 
period  ends — they  can  still  go  on  for 
2  years  to  deliver  and  to  transfer  and  to 
pay  for  goods. 
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If  this  bill  passes  as  it  stands,  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  go  on  at  full  blast  for  3  years 
provided  all  the  money  is  obligated  with¬ 
in  the  next  year.  I  think  that  here  at 
the  time  we  are  authorizing  we  should 
say  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  we  are  limiting  the  appropriating 
power  to  take  care  of  2  years,  not  3 ;  in 
other  words,  these  lines  in  this  bill 
change  what  has  been  the  law  all  the 
time;  that  this  program  run  to  an  ex¬ 
piration  date  and  then  they  have  12 
months  to  clean  up  the  business. 

The  language  in  the  bill  which  I  would 
strike  out  would  extend  that  cleanup 
time  to  24  months. 

So  here  we  are  determining  not  how 
much  money  will  go  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  1954;  we  do 
not  end  with  committing  the  Treasury 
for  fiscal  1955,  but  we  commit  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  fiscal  1956.  The  Congress  next 
year  and  the  Congress  to  be  elected  in 
the  following  calendar  year  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  action  we  take  today  and  will 
have  no  control  over  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei’e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
and  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago  we  saw  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  prohibited  $100 
million  of  blank-check  spending.  I 
thought  that  the  Republican  Party  when 
it  came  into  power  last  November  4  took 
a  positive  stand  against  blank-check 
spending. 

I  remember  about  a  year  ago  when 
there  was  serious  unemployment  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  and  the  New  England  States, 
how  the  Representatives  of  those  areas 
came  into  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  sought  legislation  to  provide  that  it 
be  made  mandatory  that  defense  con¬ 
traction  this  country  be  channeled  into 
surplus  manpower  areas;  in  other  words, 
what  they  sought  to  do  was  to  take  away 
contracts  that  might  go  out  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  to  my  part  of  the  country,  to 
take  away  the  materials  that  would  go 
into  defense  production  in  my  part  of 
the  country  and  channel  contracts  and 
material  into  the  manpower  surplus 
areas. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  authorize 
blank-check  spending  of  $100  million  to 
pick  up  products  the  French  or  British 
have  already  made  with  no  price  control 
through  competitive  bidding? 

What  do  you  do  when  you  set  aside  a 
billion  dollars  in  this  bill  for  offshore 
procurement? 

You  set  the  stage  for  flagrant  waste 
and  deprive  American  industry  and  labor 
of  the  right  to  produce. 


I  hope  that  none  of  the  people  who 
voted  to  defeat  the  Church  amendment 
walk  down  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
if  we  run  into  a  depression  and  ask  for 
help  for  their  areas,  for  I  will  be  here 
to  remind  them  of  their  votes  at  this 
time. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  a  provision 
in  this  bill  appearing  on  page  9,  “Further 
changes  in  existing  mutual  security 
legislation,”  and  I  should  like  you  to 
listen  to  this: 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence:  “The  Congress  favors  the  negotiation 
of  a  Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for 
the  common  defense  of  the  free  peoples” — 

And  so  forth.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  some 
member  of  the  Commitee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  if  it  is  being  stated  in  this  bill  that 
we  are  going  to  set  up  in  the  Pacific  an¬ 
other  United  Nations  or  some  sort  of  an 
organization  based  upon  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  where  Russia  has  3  votes 
to  our  1? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  such  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  bill.  We  propose  only  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
Pacific  by  the  nations  of  the  Pacific 
themselves.  The  only  reason  for  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  is 
that  that  Charter  allows  regional  organi¬ 
zations.  This  organization  we  have  no 
idea  will  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  wording  here  is 
“consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.’* 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  if  it  is  organ¬ 
ized,  there  will  be  no  violation  of  char¬ 
ters  to  which  we  are  a  member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  intend  under 
this  provision  to  give  the  United  States 
1  vote  and  Russia  3,  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  N.? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  any  organization  you 
set  up  out  in  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  language  does  not 
say  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  is  further  evidence  of 
the  dismal  failure  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  that  organization  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
moting  either  peace  or  collective  security 
there  would  be  no  call  here  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pact.  But  this  provision  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  this  bill — it  will  provide  neither 
mutuality  nor  security. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferen¬ 
tial  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  in 
roundabout  attacks.  I  have  no  ax  to 
grind  in  this  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  other  than  that  we  do  some¬ 
thing  to  put  the  control  of  the  purse  in 
the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  as  is,  we  are  au¬ 
thorizing  a  program  for  3  years  that  on 
its  face  looks  like  it  is  for  1  year  only. 
I  remind  you  people  who  have  been 
hoping  for  the  cutting  off  of  this  ex¬ 
penditure  and  that  expenditure — all  ex¬ 
penditures — and  you  people  who  have 
been  asking,  “Why  has  not  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  new  Congress  bal¬ 


anced  the  budget?”  that  it  is  because  the 
great  portion  of  your  budget  is  uncon¬ 
trollable.  It  is  determined  by  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  If  this  bill  passes 
as  is,  the  money  that  is  on  hand  now, 
plus  what  is  appropriated,  which  may 
be  up  to  $14  billion,  can  be  used  in  this 
program  for  3  years,  provided  only  that 
they  make  the  obligations  during  the 
next  year. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  that  is  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  Constitution, 
article  I,  defining  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  states: 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years. 

If  this  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  our 
defense,  then  we  are  bound  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  provide  for  only  2  years. 

Do  you  mistrust  the  future?  Do  you 
mistrust  what  this  Congress  will  do  next 
year?  Do  you  mistrust  the  American 
people  in  their  selection  of  a  Congress 
to  serve  2  years  from  now?  If  you  do 
not,  then  these  programs  should  not  be 
projected  far,  far  in  the  future  and  bring 
about  a  situation  where  the  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  but  raise  the  taxes  and 
pay  the  bills.  As  long  as  that  system 
goes  on,  then  Congress  sits  here  help¬ 
less  and  pays  for  the  goods  ordered  pre¬ 
viously,  and  they  have  no  control  to 
terminate  or  to  restrict  or  to  reduce. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  favor¬ 
ably  acted  upon.  If  you  need  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  3  years  or  4  years,  authorize 
for  that,  but  do  not  come  in  here  with 
a  program  that  appears  to  run  for  1  year 
when  in  reality  it  runs  for  3  years. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

'  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  hit  really  a  very  vital 
point  in  the  matter  of  proper  fiscal  man¬ 
agement.  He  points  up  the  real  reason 
why  we  today  are  facing  trouble  in  the 
management  of  our  expenditure  pro¬ 
gram  as  against  our  revenues,  and  that 
is  always  going  to  be  the  case  until  you 
stop  obligating  Congresses  3,  4,  and  5 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
exactly  right.  The  reason  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  antici¬ 
pated  a  deficit  this  next  year,  and  one 
that  might  be  higher  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  unless  some  drastic  action  is  taken, 
was  not  because  of  their  planning  for 
more  spending;  it  was  because  we  must 
pay  for  previous  obligations.  At  the 
present  time  you  have  no  control  over 
67  percent  of  your  budget.  We  are 
slaves  to  fixed  charges  and  obligations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Curtis  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
another  case  where  you  do  not  know 
what  your  committee  has  already  done. 
We  have  not  only  cut  money  but  we  have 
cut  time.  The  administration  proposal 
for  time  was  to  extend  the  time  7  years, 
that  is,  extend  the  basic  period  4  years 
and,  with  3  years  more  for  carrying  out 
long  lead  item  contracts.  We  cut  it 
down  to  just  1  year. 

We  simply  added  1  year  to  the  time  for 
completing  contracts  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  date  which  will  be  a  year  from  June 
30.  The  reason  we  cut  to  this  short 
period  was  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  promised  “by  early 
next  year  we  will  be  prepared,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  consultation  with  the  Con¬ 
gress,  to  recommend  a  new  basis  for  this 
legislation.’’  At  that  time  we  can  fully 
debate  what  sort  of  lead  time  we  want 
to  provide  for.  So  we  shortened  this 
period  from  the  administration  request 
of  7  additional  years  down  to  1  ad¬ 
ditional  year  and  now  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  wants  to  cut  it  1  addi¬ 
tional  year.  I  suggest  you  leave  it  the 
way  it  is  because  of  two  things:  First, 
before  that  time  comes  up  we  will  have 
a  new  bill  here  with  some  discussion 
about  the  termination  date;  second,  in 
the  meantime  we  need  the  2 -year  com¬ 
pensation  period  because  of  this  long 
lead  time  on  military  items,  where  a  lot 
of  them  take  a  couple  of  years  to  build, 
and  there  are  many  important  military 
items  that  they  ought  to  be  contracting 
for  during  the  current  year  for  delivery 
after  the  year  is  over.  Now  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  complies  with  the 
Constitution  by  acting  on  military  ap¬ 
propriations  every  2  years,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  that  this  Congress  under  this 
legislation  not  only  appropriates  every 
year  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  bills  where 
we  authorize  every  year.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  here  today.  And  if  we  do 
not  authorize  it  the  thing  might  stop 
dead  on  June  30,  so  all  we  are  doing  is 
to  keep  this  program  going  for  another 
year,  until  we  can  have  additional  legis¬ 
lation.  But  during  that  time  we  want 
to  have  enough  lead  time  in  advance  of 
that  so  that  they  can  order  and  com¬ 
plete  the  contracts  on  some  important, 
strategic  military  weapons  such  as 
planes,  tanks,  and  electronic  equipment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Ne¬ 
braska)  there  were — ayes  79,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  realize  that  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  one  of  grave  import  both  to  this 
country  and  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  measure  intended  to  a 
lesser  degree  to  implement  and  carry  out 
a  foreign  policy  but  slightly  removed 


from  that  of  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  labored  so  hard  in  its  prep¬ 
aration,  but  by  its  efforts,  however  sin¬ 
cere  and  painstaking,  it  produced  only 
a  facsimile  in  a  shrunken  state  of  the 
package  bill  sponsored  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  which  President  Eisenhower 
succeeded.  In  brief,  this  bill  does  not 
spell  out  in  enough  detail  how  we  are 
to  actually  use  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  will  be  wrung  from  the  long-suf¬ 
fering  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Our 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  their 
money  is  to  be  used  for — where  it  is  to 
be  used — and  to  know  that  its  use  will 
actually  do  something  toward  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  peace  in  this  genera¬ 
tion. 

Standing  alone  and  if  presented  in 
separate  bills,  there  are  provisions  in 
the  instant  measure  which  I  endorse 
without  question.  I  offer  no  opposition 
to  any  steps  taken  by  this  country 
which,  through  legislative  action,  would 
alleviate  the  suffering  pf  children  and 
the  aged  and  the  bombed-out  victims  of 
war  whenever  they  are  or  wherever  they 
may  be,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now 
before  us  for  consideration  is  entirely 
too  general  and  too  vague  about  this 
specific  aid.  Nor  does  it  spell  out  how 
the  money  should  be  spent,  who  should 
direct  the  spending,  and  what  specifically 
it  shall  be  spent  for. 

The  term  “economic  assistance”  is,  in 
my  opinion,  entirely  too  ambiguous, 
elusive,  and  vague.  Section  201  would 
hand  the  President  $200  million  for,  and 
I  quote,  “defense  support  and  economic 
assistance  for  Europe.”  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  illustrative  of  what  I  mean 
by  using  the  term  “too  vague  and  too 
general.”  Apparently  it  leaves  to  the 
subordinates  appointed  by  the  President 
the  interpretation  and  determination  of 
wThat  is  “defense  support”  and  what  is 
“economic  assistance.”  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  define  in  specific  terms,  including 
that  of  spelling  out  in  guns,  tanks,  and 
airplanes  our  “defense  support” — and  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  that  we  write 
out  “economic  support”  in  terms  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

This  same  section  amends  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  so  that  France  will 
get  $100  million  for  the  manufacture  of 
artillery — and  England  a  like  amount  for 
the  manufacture  of  military  aircraft-^- 
the  manufacturing  to  be  done  in  those 
countries  presumably  to  bolster  their 
sagging  economies.  There  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  that  such  manufacture  take  place 
under  our  supervision,  or  at  least  with 
some  measure  of  control  by  this  country. 
Already  there  are  ample  indications  that 
both  France  and  England  are  swinging 
toward  a  state  of  mind  aptly  described 
as  “neutralism.” 

Paragraph  (c)  of  section  201  amends 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  give  $400  million  for  mili¬ 
tary  support  to  France  in  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet 
Nam — an  area  now  subject  to  Red  pres¬ 
sure.  In  the  light  of  this  intended  ap¬ 
propriation,  let  us  face  up  to  the  harsh 
fact  that  in  Korea  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  we  have  suffered  an  outright 


setback  which  can  be  construed  as  not 
far  removed  from  actual  defeat,  after  ex¬ 
pending  30,000  lives  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  numbering  another  120,000  of  our 
boys  as  wounded,  missing  or  prisoners 
of  war;  'and  after  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  our  flag  lies  humble 
before  the  aggressor. 

It  may  strike  some  of  us  as  a  terrible 
admission;  nevertheless,  it  is  time  to  be¬ 
come  realistic  and  understand  that  we 
cannot  police  the  world.  We  were  told, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  United  Nations 
would  bring  an  end  to  war — yet,  written 
into  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
was  the  provision  which  rendered  that 
organization  powerless  to  halt  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  actually  put  the  aggressor  in 
the  driver’s  seat  where  he,  and  not  the 
peace-loving  nations,  can  say  when  and 
where  there  will  be  no  peace.  I  refer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  veto  power  given  to 
Russia.  This  enables  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  to  say  what  aggression  can  con¬ 
tinue  and  which  shall  be  stopped. 

The  $400  million  military  assistance 
that  this  bill  would  give  to  France  for 
her  military  operations  in  the  Far  East 
is  not  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of 
France;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  that  country  bear  us  any  love,  and  in 
some  instances  have  indicated  that  they 
manifest  toward  us  downright  ill  will. 
More  and  more  French  publications 
damn  us  as  warmongers,  and  say  that 
we  propose  to  run  France  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  France  is  not  the  only 
nation  which  has  overtly  shown  her  in¬ 
gratitude  toward  us.  Public  men  in 
England  have  seen  fit  to  declare  our 
Constitution  the  document  of  an  isola¬ 
tionist  nation. 

In  section  301  of  the  bill  before  us  we 
find  an  appropriation  of  $100  million  for 
special  weapons  to  be  given  to  various 
NATO  countries.  These  weapons  would 
be  transferred  from  our  own  stockpiles — 
and  in  transferring  them  we  may  un¬ 
wittingly  send  them  in  a  direction  op¬ 
posite  that  from  which  attack  might 
come.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
defines  “special  weapons,”  but  they 
might  as  well  be  atomic.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  trust  these  weapons  to  allies  who 
seem  indifferent  to  defense  and  seek  only 
neutrality? 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  million 
dollars  is  earmarked  for  the  Near  East 
and  Africa  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  political  stability  in  those  areas. 
Here,  again,  the  bill  is  devoid  of  specifics 
and  details — nothing  but  generalities. 
But,  aside  from  specifics — might  we  raise 
the  question  that  we  are  going  too  far 
afield  in  attempting  to  bolster  the  eco¬ 
nomics  and  stabilize  the  politics  of  areas 
so  distant  from  our  shores?  Could  we 
not  better  use  this  money  at  home?  We 
need  some  economic  and  technical  aid 
right  here  in  our  own  country. 

In  this  measure  we  propose  to  throw 
billions  of  dollars  into  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  nations  around  the  world, 
while  at  home  we  need  much  of  this 
money  for  aid  to  our  own  people.  And, 
by  aid  to  our  people  at  home,  I  do  not 
mean  direct  grants  or  any  vast  Federal 
program  of  a  socialistic  nature. 
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The  inadequacies  and  presumed  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  bill,  together  with  the  real  or 
potential  vices  and  deficiencies  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  interposed  either  for  or 
against  the  measure  during  prolonged 
and  extended  debate  in  the  House  before 
this  bill  was  subjected  to  amendments. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  marked  difference  in 
the  arguments  presented  by  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  bill  that 
differ  materially  from  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  when  a  similar  bill  was  debated 
in  the  82d  Congress.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  objectives  sought  in  each  in¬ 
stance  are  practically  alike.  The  main 
difference  is  that  of  figures  and  the  over¬ 
all  amount  to  be  expended.  Aside  from 
that  feature,  I  invite  the  production  of 
factual  evidence  that  will  refute  this 
challenge. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
innumerable  examples  of  whither  we  are 
drifting  because  of  lack  of  funds  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  the  obligations  and 
functions  delegated  to  the  several  States 
and  their  respective  subdivisions  and 
municipalities.  The  authorities  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  of  maintaining 
our  State  and  local  governments  are  all 
more  or  less  pointing  out  that  they  can¬ 
not  raise  funds  necessary  to  adequately 
discharge  their  legal  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  ex¬ 
cept  by  adding  more  taxes  to  the  huge 
and  burdensome  taxload  that  they  are 
already  obliged  to  assume. 

Every  dollar  expended  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  mutual  aid  and  secu¬ 
rity  program  appropriated  in  H.  R.  5710 
finds  its  way  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  one  route  only — that  is 
by  calling  for  more  taxes  regardless  of 
whether  the  money  is  procured  by  direct 
or  indirect  levies. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  labels  H.  R.  57  IQ  a  pack¬ 
age  bill.  To  that  extent  I  am  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  language  noted  in 
the  report.  I  voted  not  to  approve  the 
mutual  security  package  bill  adopted  by 
the  82d  Congress,  and  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  the  people  of  our  Nation,  I 
will  vote  not  to  approve  H.  R.  5710.  I  do 
so  with  the  firm  conviction  that  when 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Constitution  section  8  of 
article  I  the  words:  “The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,”  it  was  not  intended  nor  antici¬ 
pated  that  future  Congresses  would  fre¬ 
quently  appropriate  and  authorize  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  allocation  to  carry 
on  many  of  the  activities  specified  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  What  we  have 
been  doing  and  propose  to  continue  to 
do  in  furtherance  of  mutual-security 
aid  to  foreign  nations  seems  to  me  in  a 
good  many  instances  to  be  far  removed 
from  contributing  to  the  “common  de¬ 
fense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson: 

On  page  11,  line  2,  after  “Sec.  546”,  insert 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 


act,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  amendments  made  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953  shall  be  appropriated 
until  after  January  1,  1954.” 

On  page  11,  line  6,  strike  out  “fiscal  year 
1954.” 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  continuation  of  an  effort  which  I 
believe  to  be  justified,  in  postponing  a 
final  judgment  on  this  matter  until  cer¬ 
tain  very  serious  difficulties  are  more 
nearly  and  more  clearly  determined.  It 
simply  provides  that  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  on  this  authorization  until 
the  first  of  next  year.  It  continues,  how¬ 
ever,  the  unexpended  balances  now 
available  from  all  the  appropriations 
which  have  heretofore  been  made. 

The  first  thing  we  should  remember 
is  that  we  have  in  excess  of  $11  billion 
unexpended.  My  amendment  reauthor¬ 
izes  and  continues  whatever  programs 
are  provided  to  be  supported  by  these 
funds.  In  other  words,  $11  billion  and 
more  will  be  available  until  June  30, 
1954,  and  after  January -of  next  year 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  con¬ 
duct  their  “new  look”  at  developments 
around  the  world.  I  have  opposed  cuts 
and  crippling  amendments  to  this  bill 
today.  I  join  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  especially 
with  the  Speaker  and  former  Speaker, 
that  we  have  had  world  leadership  thrust 
upon  us,  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not, 
and  we  have  tremendous  responsibility 
in  this  world.  That  has  been  said  many 
times  on  this  floor  today.  We  need  a 
positive  and  forceful  leadership,  and  I 
think  we  have  it  in  this  administration. 
This  administration  is  no  haven  for  iso¬ 
lationists.  It  is  no  haven  for  the  fear¬ 
ful.  I  think  we  are  supporting  this  ad¬ 
ministration  when  we  say,  “Let  us  share 
our  responsibilities  and  wait  a  few 
months  until  we  can  determine  some  of 
these  things.”  Just  to  mention  a  few. 
Yugoslavia  was  discussed  at  length  here 
this  morning.  The  imponderables  con¬ 
nected  with  Yugoslavia  are  many. 
France  is  without  responsible  leadership 
today.  What  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
great  Middle  East?  What  is  going  to 
happen  when  a  truce  is  brought  about  in 
Korea?  No  one  can  possibly  anticipate 
all  of  the  difficulties  and  all  of  the 
changes  that  are  inevitably  going  to 
occur  by  all  these  things. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield. 

Mi’.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  means.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is 
estimated  there  will  be  $400  million  of 
unobligated  money  on  June  30.  All  of 
the  rest  of  the  funds  are  obligated. 
Therefore,  for  6  months  there  could  be 
no  carrying  on  of  this  program,  which 
is  contemplated  here,  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  $400  million,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  were  to  prevail. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader,  of  course,  knows  that 
to  distinguish  between  unexpended  and 
unobligated  balances,  requires  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  facts.  As  of  the  first  of 
last  month,  and  I  will  stand  corrected  if 
I  am  not  correct,  approximately  $11,- 
800,000,000  was  unobligated.  In  less 


than  60  days  the  sum  between  the  low 
figure  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  as 
being  unobligated  and  the  $11,800,- 
000,000  unexpended,  is  that  balance 
which  has  not  been  allocated  or  ear¬ 
marked  and  dedicated  to  a  particular 
purpose.  I  think  we  will  find  in  looking 
through  the  record,  that  in  every  year 
this  program  has  been  in  existence,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  funds  have 
been  obligated  in  the  last  60  days  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Maybe  that  just  happens. 
But  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  me  that  they 
come  along  so  rapidly  at  that  period 
each  year.  I  tried  to  picture  yesterday 
when  I  was  pleading  for  a  postponement 
of  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  as 
I  did  in  the  committee,  a  great  hopper 
up  here  with  almost  $ll-billion-plus 
in  it.  The  funnel  end  of  the  hop¬ 
per  is  tied  into  the  pipeline  and  that 
pipeline  is  flowing  all  along.  You  can¬ 
not  see  anything  but  the  $11,800,000,000 
up  here  in  the  hopper.  It  is  still  there. 
They  say  it  is  obligated  when  it  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  a  certain  purpose,  and  when 
it  is  allocated  to  a  certain  area.  It  is 
a  paper  transaction.  Whatever  is  said 
about  obligated  balances  or  unexpended 
balances,  it  remains  a  fact  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953-54,  all  programs  now 
in  effect,  military  or  otherwise,  will  have 
more  than  $11  billion  for  support. 

These  efforts  will  not  be  interrupted, 
the  continuity  of  operating  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  a  few 
months  delay  in  furnishing  the  money 
for  this  new  bill.  Not  only  will  we  be 
acting  with  prudence  with  reference  to 
the  actions  of  participating  nations  but 
we  will  also  know  more  about  our  own 
economy  6  months  from  now. 

I  hope  the  membership  of  this  House 
will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Richards!. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  confusion  now,  and  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  confusion  here,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  add  more 
confusion  still.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  simply  compound  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  what  must  be  done  in  the 
battle  against  communism.  I  remember 
during  the  last  administration  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  had  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  had  a  lot  of  amusement 
at  the  expense  of  our  then  Secretary  of 
State.  I  think  he  was  a  great  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  just  as  I  think  Mr.  Dulles 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  Secretary  of 
State,  when  he  said  that  we  should  wait 
a  little  while  until  the  dust  settles. 
What  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  proposing  here  is,  “Go  ahead 
and  authorize  this  money,  when  we  know 
we  will  not  be  saving  anything  from  the 
authorization.  So  let  us  wait  a  little 
while  until  the  dust  settles  and  not  do 
anything  about  it,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens.”  We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  Europe,  and  we  do  not 
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know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Asia. 
There  are  clouds,  maybe  small  clouds 
now,  in  north  Africa.  But  though  they 
may  be  small  now,  we  do  not  know  how 
those  clouds  may  expand  2  months  from 
now.  There  are  many  Members  here 
■vyho  honestly  believe  that  the  whole  bill 
is  a  mistake. 

There  are  many  Members  here  who  do 
not  think  anything  should  be  cut  out 
and  that  we  should  take  the  word  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But,  so  far  as  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  concerned,  it  has  done  its 
duty  as  it  saw  it.  We  have  cut  this  bill, 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars.  We  have 
come  in  here  with  almost  a  united  front. 
If  we  want  to  emasculate 'the  bill,  let  us 
do  it  but  at  least  let  us  do  it  like  men. 
Let  us  not,  on  the  one  hand,  say,  “Here 
•it  it,”  and  the  on  the  other  hand,  say, 
“No,  you  cannot  use  it  until  the  first  of 
next  year.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  *  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  suggest  it,  instead  of  a  re- 
commital  motion,  this  is  a  sort  of  non- 
commital  motion.  It  says,  in  substance, 
we  cannot  make  up  our  minds,  so  let.  us 
authorize  it,  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
and  our  fingers  in  our  mouths  and  wait. 
I  suggest  that  in  this  naughty  world,  he 
who  hesitates  is  lost  right  now.  If  the 
word  went  out  that  we  had  done  a  thing 
like  that,  we  would  very  properly  lose 
such  allies  as  we  have  in  a  hurry  and  we 
would  face  a  tragic  situation,  when  they 
found  that  the  great  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  this  great 
Republic,  just  simply  could  not  make  up 
its  mind  what  to  do.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI,  if  we 
are  going  to  lose  friends  that  easily, 
then  they  are  not  worth  saving  anyway. 
But  let  me  say  also  that  I  shall  vote 
against  any  motion  to  recommit.  I  shall 
support  this  bill  when  I  have  to  vote  for 
it.  But  let  me  also  ask  my  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  committee  if  any 
of  these  $5  billions  of  funds  can  possibly 
be  used  within  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
we  are  authorizing  appropriations  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  know.  I 
want  our  hands  to  be  untied,  if  we  are 
going  to  authorize  this  money. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  matter  of  our  own  na¬ 
tional  defense,  there  must  be  a  lead 
time.  I  think  in  the  past  we  have  had 
too  much  lead  time.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  cut  back.  But  the  bare  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  if  the  unobligated  balance 
carried  over  June  30  is  only  $400  mil¬ 
lion — and  that  is  my  information  cor¬ 
roborated  by  certain  members  of  the 
committee — then  this  program  would  be 


stymied,  it  would  go  into  neutral,  it 
could  not  be  carried  forward  for  6 
months.  In  my  opinion,  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  killing  the  program. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  would  just  leave 
a  vacuum  and  slow  down  the  momen¬ 
tum  which  is  vital. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  said  that 
they  had  obligated  some  $11  billion  in 
the  last  60  days;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  What  was  the  state¬ 
ment,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  said  that. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  there  was  $11,800,000,- 
000  unexpended  as  of  the  first  of  last 
month - 

Mr.  VORYS.  Unexpended. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Unexpended. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Not  obligated? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  true.  But 
unobligated  and  unexpended  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  about  the  same  thing.  It  is 
an  arbitrary  paper  designation. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  How  are  they  going  to 
spend  that  in  6  months?  You  cannot 
spend  that  in  6  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dorn,  of 
South  Carolina)  there  were — ayes  78, 
noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New 
York:  On  page  11,  line  8,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  “except  that  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balance  earmarked  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia.” 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  on  Yugoslavia. 

Arguments  against  aid  to  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  presented  in  earlier  de¬ 
bate,  to  which  I  subscribe.  I  do  not  want 
economic  or  military  assistance  to  a  lead¬ 
er  of  a  country  who  is  an  admitted  Com¬ 
munist.  I  would  like  to  assist  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  who  are  held  in  slavery  by 
the  Communist  regime,  but  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  will  not  help  the  Yugoslavs, 
but  helps  to  keep  in  power  a  regime  not 
of  their  choice.  The  section  which  I 
wish  to  amend  refers  to  the  carryover  or 
unexpended  balance,  and  I  am  asking 
that  that  portion  which  was  earmarked 
for  past  programs  for  Yugoslavia  be  de¬ 
leted. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Richards!. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentlewoman  has  an  amendment  strik¬ 


ing  out  the  present  authorization  or  fu¬ 
ture  authorizations  for  Yugoslavia. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  That  was 
not  my  amendment,  Mr.  Richards,  but  I 
did  support  Mr.  Fulton,  by  whom  it  was 
offered. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  proposal  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  then,  is 
to  stop  any  funds? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Yes,  and 
to  stop  the  delivery  of  items  previously 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Of  any  funds. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  You  are 
correct.  That  is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Even  though  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  House? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
in  2  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  time  there  has  been  an  attempt 
made  to  blackball  any  nation  by  name  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  hope  we  do  not 
do  it.  The  amendment  should  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mrs.  Kelly  of 
New  York)  there  were — ayes  22,  noes  110. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmeb:  On 
page  20,  after  line  15  insert: 

“CHAPTER  8,  CEILING  ON  AUTHORIZATIONS  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec.  401.  The  total  of  all  appropriations 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  several  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  appropriations  contained  in  this  act 
shall  not  exceed  $4,500,000,000.” 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  those  humble  Members  of  this 
House  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  who  is  not  an 
expert  on  foreign  affairs,  who  approaches 
this  subject  not  as  a  Democrat  or  as 
a  Republican,  or  an  Independent,  but 
who  is  one  of  those  many  Members  of 
this  House  who  is  very  much  concerned 
and  whose  soul  is  troubled  about  this 
bill.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  upon  the  nonpar¬ 
tisan  attitude  in  the  approach  it  has 
taken  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
We  have  witnessed  here  today  the  real 
big  guns  on  both  sides  taking  the  floor 
in  support  of  this  legislation — the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader,  and  the  mi¬ 
nority  whip  as  well  as  others. 

But  some  of  us  are  still  concerned — 
we  are  worried.  We  are  searching  our 
souls.  We  have  heard  much  about  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  line 
of  security  for  this  Nation  is  not  how 
many  battleships,  jet  bombers,  guns,  and 
so  forth,  we  have  but  the  solvency  of 
the  American  dollar,  the  thing  that 
everybody  in  the  world  is  looking  for — 
our  dollars. 
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I  have  supported  all  of  these  programs 
by  whatever  names  they  have  been, 
brought  in,  always  with  the  assurance 
that  sometime  there  was  going  to  be  a 
cutoff  date,  until  the  last  one  when  I 
rose  in  the  well  of  this  House  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  unless  there  was  a  cutoff 
date  and  unless  the  amount  was  re¬ 
duced  I  was  going  to  file  a  protest  vote. 
I  do  not  want  to  file  another  protest 
vote.  I -do  not  hold  anything  against 
any  Member  of  this  House,  regardless 
of  party  or  section  of  the  country  for 
the  position  that  they  take  on  this  leg¬ 
islation.  I  know  it  is  something  that 
tests  their  souls  because  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

I  say.  to  you  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  have  got  to  consider  how 
far  we  can  go  without  destroying  our 
own  economy,  thereby  not  being  able 
to  help  anybody  in  the  world,  including 
ourselves.  We  owe  the  stupendous  sum 
of  $267  billion.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  about  what  that  means?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  stopped  going  into  the  red,  sup¬ 
pose  you  stopped  deficit  spendfng,  and 
retired  that  obligation  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  year.  It  would  take  you  267 
years  to  retire  the  present  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  am  I  alarmed? 
I  am  alarmed  because  it  is  now  costing 
more  money  to  service  the  national  debt 
than  it  was  costing  to  operate  the  whole 
of  the  Federal  Government  when  I  came 
to  Congress.  That  is  something  that 
must  give  us  all  concern. 

I  want  to  help  these  people  and  I 
think  we  have  helped  them,  but  the 
thing  that  worries  me  is  how  long?  How 
long  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  go  along 
with  these  annual  appropriations? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  what  worries 
me.  For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
been  a  member  of  that  little  group,  call 
them  reactionaries,  call  them  conserva¬ 
tives,  call  them  anything  you  want,  who 
have  been  concerned  about  balancing  the 
budget  which  I  think  ought  to  be  the 
first  objective  of  this  or  any  other  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  have  voted  against  many 
improvements,  many  bills  that  would 
help  the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  in  order  to  reach 
that  objective  of  balancing  the  Nation’s 
budget,  stabilizing  the  American  dollar, 
and  continuing  this  glorious  Republic 
of  ours.  Once  the  financial  stability  of 
the  Nation  is  lost  you  have  lost  every¬ 
thing  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  help 
anybody. 

Now  they  tell  us  that  the  world  is  in 
a  very  sad  situation.  I  have  been  hearing 
that  for  20  years.  I  know  it  is  true,  too. 
I  know  that  the  situation  abroad  is  very 
fluid.  I  know  that  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin,  even  though  Stalin  has  gone  to 
the  Great  Beyond,  are  still  the  masters 
of  the  situation.  They  are  still  calling 
the  signals  and  we  are  still  running  the 
defensive  plays. 

In  my  judgment — and  it  is  purely  my 
judgment;  maybe  I  am  wrong,  and  with 
those  of  you  who  disagree  I  shall  not 


fall  out  with — but  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  the  main  objective  of  the  Kremlin 
is  not  peace,  not  war.  They  want 
neither;  they  want  confusion,  they  want 
world  chaos,  they  want  to  take  over  after 
destroying  our  economy  by  appealing 
to  the  hungry  bellies.  Do  you  know 
know  where  I  got  that  phrase,  “hungry 
bellies”?  A  lot  of  the  Members  talked 
in  the  well  of  this  House  today  about 
being  in  Europe.  Well,  I  was  in  Europe 
in  1945.  There  was  one  stock  question  I 
asked  the  rulers  of  13  countries  over 
there,  and  some  of  you  here  were  with 
me.  I  asked  all  of  them,  “What  is  the 
chance  of  this  country  going  Commu¬ 
nist?”  In  August  1945,  I  asked  one  gen¬ 
eral,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  that  question, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  our  forces  in 
Germany.  I  asked  him  that  there  in 
Frankfurt.  Do  you  know  what  he  said 
after  a  moment’s  reflection?  He  said, 
“People  with  hungry  bellies  do  not  care 
much  what  type  of  government  they  live 
under.”  Now  if  we  are  going  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  this  country  by  trying 
to  help  everybody  else  beyond  our  means, 
then  the  hungry  bellies  come  in  in  this 
country  and  the  Communists  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  by  promising  them  some¬ 
thing  for  the  future. 

I  realize  that  it  is  more  or  less  futile 
to  seek  this  reduction;  I  realize  what  the 
situation  is.  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  when  the  lead¬ 
ership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  in 
accord,  as  they  are  here  today,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  buck  them.  However  I 
did  want  to  give  those  Members  who 
desired  to  do  so,  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  overburdened  taxpayers  of  America 
a  half  billion  dollars.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  does.  I  hope  that  you  can  go 
along  with  it  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
from  all  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time. of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Budge  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Colmer:  On  page  19,  line  17,  add  a  new 
section  entitled: 

“Sec.  707.  Of  the  amounts  hereinbefore 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
90  percentum  thereof  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  in  fiscal  year  1954.” 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  time  limitation  because 
when  I  asked  the  Chair  earlier  in  the 
day  on  a  point  of  order  if  I  could  be 
recognized  at  any  point  on  this  bill  I 


told  the  Chair  the  type  of  amendment  I 
sought  to  offer.  I  have  been  trying  to 
offer  it  now  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half, 
and  I  hope  that  I  get  my  5  minutes,  al¬ 
though  I  shall  not  attempt  to  impose 
upon  the  time  of  the  House  beyond  that 
period.  » 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  simply 
states  that  on  each  of  the  items  in  this 
bill  the  Appropriations  Committee  can¬ 
not  appropriate  the  entire  amount  in 
fiscal  1954,  that  it  can  appropriate  only 
90  percent  of  the  amounts  which  have 
been  approved.  It  is  a  10-percent  cut 
on  each  item.  I  have  specifically  worded 
the  amendment  in  that  way  for  this 
reason.  We  have  had  quite  a  little  dis¬ 
cussion  this  afternoon  about  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  Eisenhower  budget  in  this 
instance  and  the  fact  that  the  committee 
cut  the  Eisenhower  budget  9  percent. 

In  the  bills  that  have  gone  through 
this  House  in  the  last  few  weeks  and 
which  affect  Americans  you  have  in  the 
civil  functions  bills,  that  affects  every 
man  in  this  House  made  a  cut  not  of  9 
percent  but  of  17  percent,  In  the  Labor- 
Federal  Security  bill  we  took  a  cut  of 
6  percent  on  items  that  affect  the  very 
lives  of  the  people  of  America.  The  In¬ 
terior  bill,  which  is  the  bill  that  protects 
the  physical  resources  of  the  United 
States,  we  did  not  cut  by  9  percent,  we 
cut  it  16  percent.  All  these  cuts  refer 
to  the  Eisenhower  budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  can  see  we  are,  then  why 
in  all  fairness  should  not  the  rest  of  the 
world  take  a  10  percent  cut  along  with 
the  United  States?  The  amendment  will 
simply  reduce  each  item  for  each  nation 
by  10  percent.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Com¬ 
mittee  can  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  mean  he  wants  to  cut  the 
authorization  90  percent,  because  the 
gentleman  just  recited  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  that  had  been  previously  au¬ 
thorized  and  the  appropriations  which 
had  been  made  which  were  less  than  the 
budget  and  a  lot  less  than  the  previous 
authorization.  What  the  gentleman 
wants  to  get  at,  as  I  understand,  is  a 
cut  of  90  percent  of  the  authorizations 
of  the  funds  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  am  seeking  to  cut 
the  authorization  not  90  percent  but  10 
percent.  It  is  only  10  percent,  not  90 
percent,  and  that  will  be  a  smaller  cut 
than  we  have  imposed  upon  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  budget  for  the  things  which  we 
want  to  do  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  excellent  statement,  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  it.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  also  appreciates  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  for  this  year  alone  but  that 
this  thing  may  last  20  years;  that  if  the 
Communists  want  to  keep  us  off  balance 
and  in  a  constant  turmoil  rather  than 
have  an  all-out  war,  then  they  are  ac- 
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complishing  their  purpose  by  draining  us 
white,  and  they  can  take  over  after  they 
have  destroyed  our  economy. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
simply  like  to  remind  the  Members  that 
in  the  Labor-Federal  Security  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  which  passed  the  House  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  dealt  with  every 
human  need  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
We  had  $1,340,000,000  there  for  pub¬ 
lic  assistance.  We  had  all  the  public- 
health  programs  and  all  the  research  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  had  aid  to  schools  and  aid 
to  hospitals  and  endowments  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  aid  for  practically  every  need— 
for  widows  and  dependent  children,  the 
blind  and  other  physically  handicapped, 
and  all  other  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
own  Nation.  With  $1,340,000,000  of  it 
designated  for  public  assistance,  the 
total  bill  amounted  to  less  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion.  Here  we  are  spending  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  much  abroad.  We  cut 
all  American  programs,  and  I  plead  with 
the  Committee  to  simply  make  the  rest 
of  the  world  take  the  cut  that  the  poor 
and  the  sick  and  those  who  are  in  need 
in  our  own  country  have  been  forced  to 
take. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  5  minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Shafer)  there 
were — ayes  115,  noes  28. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  . 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  apologize  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Budge],  I 
had  no  idea  of  shutting  him  off.  I  un¬ 
derstood  he  did  not  wish  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  However,  as  soon  as  I 
discovered  that  that  was  his  wish,  I  was 
glad  to  defer  to  him,  of  course,  so  that 
he  could  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  doublehead¬ 
er  here  before  us.  We  have  two  battleax 
amendments — one  of  them,  the  10  per¬ 
center,  makes  a  blind  date  with  the  end 
of  this  bill — whatever  it  is — and  it  is  to 
be  a  10-percent  cut  of  whatever  is  in  it. 
The  other  amendment  makes  a  cut  of 
$450  million,  which  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  to  administer.  Let  me  re¬ 
mind  you,  as  our  Speaker  has  said,  this 
is  an  authorization  bill  where  we  are  not 
appropriating  a  dime,  but  putting  limita¬ 
tions  upon  foreign  activities.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  already  a  34-percent — or 
$2,700  million — cut  in  the  original  Tru¬ 
man  budget.  The  committee  itself  cut 
$478  million.  But  it  was  done  selec¬ 
tively.  We  have  spent  the  afternoon  de¬ 
ciding  which  part  of  these  programs  we 
wanted  to  eliminate  or  reduce,  and  we 
have  tried  to  go  at  it  intelligently,  but 
this  is  a  wholesale  approach  to  cutting. 


and  I  hope  the  amendments  are  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleague  in  opposition  to  most 
of  these  amendments.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  cuts  referred  to  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  just  spoken  were  made  in 
the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  he  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  far  as  this  authorization  is  concerned, 
the  committee  has  cut  the  Eisenhower 
budget  by  10  percent;  is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  has  cut  15  percent,  or 
$830  million,  below  the  original  Eisen¬ 
hower  budget  in  the  bill  before  us  now. 
We  have  done  that. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  If  there  is  any 
merit  to  the  gentleman’s  position,  that 
fight  should  be  made  on  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  all  of  this  is  going 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  just  want  to  correct 
the  gentleman  to  this  extent.  You  are 
talking  now  about  the  Truman  budget. 
The  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill  was  cut  33  percent  below  the  Tru¬ 
man  budget.  The  civil-functions  bill 
was  cut  40  percent  below  the  Truman 
budget. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  appropriations.  I  am  talking 
about  authorizations.  Here  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  already  cut  34  percent  below 
the  Truman  budget,  even  before  the  bill 
gets  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Please  let  it  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  way  we  have  it  now. 
There  already  are  stern  limitations  on 
foreign-policy  activities  all  over  the 
world.  Please  do  not  try  to  hamstring 
this  by  these  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Budge]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
mer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Budge)  there 
were — ayes  102,  noes  132. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vorys  and, 
Mr.  Budge. 

The  committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
101,  noes  152. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmer:  On 
page  20,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  8.  CEILING  ON  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
'  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  401.  The  total  of  all  appropriations 
made  In  pursuance  of  the  several  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  appropriations  contained  in  this  act 
shall  not  exceed  $4,500,000,000.” 

And  renumber  succeeding  chapters  and 
sections  appropriately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Colmer)  there 
were — ayes  83,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  Page 
6,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "$94,400,000” 
and  insert  "$47,200,000.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  expect  this  amendment  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  I  have  two  other  amendments  at 
the  Clerk’s  desk  that  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  this  afternoon  in  the’  interest  of 
those  who  want  to  get  away.  The  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Committee  is  evidently  against 
any  further  reductions. 

But  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Committee 
a  few  things  about  what  is  going  to  be 
done  when  it  authorizes  this  full  amount 
of  $94,400,000,  which  happens  to  be  for 
special  economic  assistance  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  is  part  of  a  total  amount 
of  something  better  than  $400  million — 
the  total  amount  of  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  that  we  are  authoriz¬ 
ing  in  this  legislation. 

I  call  it  a  giveaway  program,  and  when 
I  do  that  I  am  quoting  a  spokesman  from 
the  administration  who  came  before  our 
committee  and  called  it  a  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram — right  in  our  own  hearings.  I 
would  also  like  to  quote  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  committee  who  terms 
this  entire  program  an  "international 
WPA.” 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  projects  that  this  $94,400,000 
is  going  for  in  India  and  Pakistan: 

Production  wells,  the  importation  of 
fertilizer,  equipment  for  the  production 
of  fertilizer  in  that  country — there  is  a 
lot  of  fertilizer  in  this  bill — the  mecha¬ 
nization  of  fisheries,  $25  million  for  India 
for  river  valley  development  in  that 
country — sort  of  a  TVA  being  exported 
over  there — $18  million  to  import  iron 
and  steel  for  agriculture,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  on.  Of  this  amount  of  $94,400,- 
000,  nearly  $80  million  goes  to  India  for 
special  economic  assistance,  added  to 
which  there  is  about  $29  million  going  to 
India  under  regular  technical  assistance, 
a  total  amount  of  $109  million,  which 
happens  to  be  twice  as  much  as  we  gave 
India  last  year — just  double  the  amount. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  point 
that  this  special  economic  assistance  is 
tied  in  with  India’s  5-year  plan,  about 
which  I  spoke  briefly  yesterday,  and 
which  the  administration  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  to  come  back  to  this  Congress  next 
year  or  the  year  after  this  and  ask  for 
an  average  amount,  according  to  their 
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own  spokesman,  of  about  $200  million  a 
year  to  support  this  5-year  plan  in  India. 

Now,  as  far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned, 
the  amount  of  special  economic  assist¬ 
ance  is  only  $14,500,000  and  there  is 
about  $13  million  in  technical  assistance. 
Those  are  not  large  amounts  except  that 
I  might  point  out  that  last  year  Pakistan 
was  unable  to  absorb  all  of  the  money 
we  put  into  that  country  and  had  to 
turn  some  of  it  back,  and  we  are  giving 
it  more  yet  this  year. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point— al¬ 
though  I  do  not  expect  this  amendment 
to  carry — I  just  want  the  Committee  to 
know  something  about  what  they  are 
being  called  on  to  vote  for  this  year  in 
the  way  of  authorization,  not  only  for 
this  year  but  for  a  commitment  that  will 
run  at  least  2  more  years  or  longer. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
might  point  out  that,  in  addition,  there 
will  be  a  bill  here  probably  next  week 
to  give  Pakistan  $100  million  worth  of 
wheat  as  a  grant. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Yes.  I  understand 
that  that  is  in  addition  to  all  this  Pak¬ 
istan  loan.  I  was  not  sure  whether  it 
was  seventy  or  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars,  but  that  must  be  figured  in,  too. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  For  the  last  5  years 
Pakistan  and  India  have  been  at  virtual 
war  with  each  other.  How  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  going  to  expect  them  to  fight 
each  other  if  we  do  not  send  them  some 
money? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  do  not  understand 
it.  There  is  not  a  single  man  from  Pak¬ 
istan  or  from  India  in  Korea,  I  would 
like  to  make  that  point. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  when  you 
go  back  home  to  your  districts  and  try 
to  explain  to  them  why  you  did  not  get 
this  project  or  that  irrigation  plan  or 
something  else  for  them,  you  can  tell 
them,  if  you  want  to,  it  is  because  you 
were  sending  it  over  to  some  other  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  India’s  voting  record  in 
the  United  Nations  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  is  not  very  palatable 
either,  is  it? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  Indians  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  pursue  a  position  of  neutral¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  their  Chinese  neighbors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  debate 
one  statement  has  repeatedly  been  made 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  been 
challenged  or  denied.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards] 
said  it  yesterday: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
basically  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  last 
Democratic  administration. 


The  same  thing  was  said  yesterday  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelley]  : 

The  foreign  policy  which  we  are  pursuing 
today  is  a  continuation  of  [the]  *  *  *  pol¬ 
icy  established  under  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration. 

Those  of  the  minority  party  who  favor 
this  bill  make  this  claim  proudly,  al¬ 
most  boastfully.  Others,  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  who  oppose  this  bill  make  the  same 
statement  by  way  of  indictment. 

I  belong  to  this  latter  group.  I  op¬ 
posed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  past  ad- , 
ministration.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  support  that  same  policy  simply 
because  it  has  new  sponsorhip.  For  me 
black  does  not  become  white  that  easily 
or  simply.  And  I  might  say  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  not  only  adopted  the  Truman- 
Acheson  foreign  policy  but  apparently 
have  adopted  the  Fair  Deal  smear  tac¬ 
tics.  I  particularly  resent  the  effort 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  to  identify  those  of  us  who  are 
critical  of  this  relabeled  Truman-Ache- 
son  foreign  policy  with  the  Progressive 
Party  or  with  Communist-front  groups. 
In  view  of  the  gamble  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  take  with  both  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  security  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  a  continuation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  give-away  program,  it  ill  behooves 
anyone — least  of  all  a  Republican — to 
indulge  in  that  kind  of  a  smear  against 
those  who  earnestly  question  the  wisdom 
and  justification  of  such  a  gamble.  Let 
us  hear  no  more  of  such  vicious  talk. 

Throughout  this  debate  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  been  reminded  of  the  nonper¬ 
formance  of  our  alleged  allies  in  the  so- 
called  program  of  mutual  defense.  We 
have  been  reminded  that  we  “find  our¬ 
selves  again  discussing  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  for  1954  without  the  actual 
existence  of  a  European  army,”  to  quote 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly],  We  have  in  the  Record  the 
acknowledgment  that  “these  forces  of 
our  allies  are  not  all  equally  ready,  will¬ 
ing,  and  able  to  fight  by  any  means,”  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  Vorys] 
phrased  it  yesterday.  We  have  it 
pointed  out  that  “unless  and  until  the 
European  army,  with  Germany  in  it,  has 
been  ratified,  one-half  of  the  $2,079,- 
000,000  for  Western  European  military 
aid  will  not  be  delivered” — which  is,  in 
itself,  a  confession  of  our  misgivings  that 
£ven  the  half  we  are  giving  away  may 
very  well  be  another  billion  down  the 
drain.  We  have  the  admission  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Merrow]  that  “there  is  a  lag  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  over¬ 
come.” 

All  of  these  statements,  I  point  out, 
come  from  the  sponsors — not  the  oppo¬ 
nents — of  this  new  $5  billion  mutual  se¬ 
curity  appropriation.  Yet  these  same 
advocates  of  the  measure  at  no  time  face 
up  to  the  implications  of  their  admitted 
misgivings  and  disappointments  and 
hopes  deferred.  Having  admitted  all 
this,  and  having  left  unanswered  the 
evidence  of  appalling  instability  in 
France — a  nation  without  a  govern¬ 
ment — having  left  unanswered  the  evi¬ 


dence  of  the  precarious  situation  in  Italy, 
having  left  unanswered  the  evidence  that 
European  nations  view  us  as  alarmists 
who  are  leading  them  to  the  brink  of 
war,  having  left  unanswered  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  Great  Britain  is  interested  in 
appeasement  rather  than  security — in 
the  face  of  all  this,  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  embrace  the  Acheson-General  Brad- 
ley-Dulles  doctrine  that  “the  mutual 
program  will  produce  more  real  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  we  could  get  by  spending  the  same 
amount  of  money  on  a  purely  national 
program.”  How  long  shall  we  tolerate 
this  folly?  Are  we  to  permit  it  to  carry 
us  over  the  brink  of  disaster? 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  warned  of  the 
folly  of  this  policy  of  collective  security 
which  calls  for  farming  out  separate 
defense  functions  and  assignments  to  the 
participating  nations.  Last  May  I  said: 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  division  of  la¬ 
bor  practiced  by  the  automobile  industry 
in  setting  up  separate  parts-manufacturing 
and  assembling  plants  around  the  country. 
As  we  well  know,  under  this  scheme,  a  work 
stoppage  or  breakdown  in  any  one  plant  crip¬ 
ples  the  entire  production  setup.  Each 
unit  is  thus  a  link  in  a  chain  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link. 

A  mutual  defense  program  built  on  this 
theory  thus  can  be  wrecked  or  gravely  crip¬ 
pled  by  the  failure  of  any  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  units  to  fulfill  its  assigned  function. 
This  policy  puts  American  defense  at  the 
mercy  of  a  change  of  government  or  Commu¬ 
nist  coup  in  a  European  country,  or  even 
ordinary  defense  feet  dragging  in  any  of  the 
countries  involved. 

There  could  be  no  graver  betrayal  of 
American  security  than  to  link  our  military 
defenses  so  completely  with  the  unpredict¬ 
able  actions  and  policies  of  other  nations. 

On  only  one  score  would  I  change  what 
I  said  a  year  ago  last  May.  It  should 
be  clear  now  that  the  actions  and  policies 
of  the  other  nations  are  not  unpredict¬ 
able.  They  are  all  too  clearly  predict¬ 
able.  These  other  countries  are  go¬ 
ing  to  act  on  the  basis  of  immediate 
self-interest.  They  are  going  to  go 
it  alone  whenever  they  think  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so.  These  na¬ 
tions  have  proved  that  the  one  thing 
about  them  which  is  definitely  pre¬ 
dictable  is  their  unreliability  as  allies 
and  as  agents  of  effective  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

I  believed  the  Truman-Acheson  for¬ 
eign  policy  wrong.  I  believe  events  have 
demonstrated  and  are  demonstrating 
how  very  wrong  it  was.  I  do  not  believe 
in  sending  good  money  after  bad.  Least 
of  all  do  I  believe  in  committing  $5  bil¬ 
lion  more  to  this  folly  when  there  is  still 
$11  to  $12  billion  of  unexpended  funds 
still  in  the  pipeline  of  the  Truman-Ache¬ 
son  foreign  policy  and  program  which 
the  administration  is  now  unhappily 
adopting  as  its  own.  Billions  for  de¬ 
fense,  yes;  billions  even  for  mutual  de¬ 
fense,  if  and  when  our  so-called  allies 
give  proof  of  their  wholehearted  and 
effective  commitment  to  mutual  defense. 
But  not  one  more  cent  to  justify  the 
baseless  and  repeatedly  deferred  hopes 
that  someday,  some  way  we  will  have 
allies  who  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  time 
of  need;  not  one  cent  more  to  protect 
those  of  either  political  party  who  have 
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a  vested  interest  in  the  tragic  blunders  of 
the  past. 

One  final  word.  While  we  talk  here 
of  so-called  mutual  security,  a  faithful 
ally — the  Republic  of  South  Korea — 
finds  itself  under  pressure  from  its  so- 
called  allies,  including  the  United  States, 
to  abjectly  surrender  its  security  in  a 
false  and  treacherous  truce.  What  a 
sham  that  makes  of  our  mouthings  about 
mutual  security. 

Washington  had  his  Valley  Forge. 
But  even  Washington  was  spared  the 
tragedy  we  are  inflicting  on  Syngman 
Rhee.  No  allies  at  Valley  Forge  told 
Washington  he  must  make  peace  with 
the  enemy  on  the  basis  of  a  divided  coun¬ 
try  and  at  the  price  of  unwon  independ¬ 
ence.  No  allies  at  Valley  Forge  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  leave  the  Redcoats  and  the 
Hessians  in  possession  of  the  northern 
colonies  for  the  sake  of  peace.  * 

Billions  of  dollars  spent  on  programs 
of  so-called  mutual  security  will  never 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  to  win  in  the  war  in 
which  we  are  already  engaged.  Billions 
of  dollars  spent  for  so-called  mutual  se¬ 
curity  can  offset  the  loss  of.  integrity 
and  devotion  to  principle  involved  in 
forcing  a  weaker  ally  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  unity,  independence,  and  security  for 
his  Nation.  There  is  no  defense  or  se¬ 
curity  against  moral  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  on  page  6, 
lines  22  and  23  would  cut  the  $94,400,000 
in  half.  This  is  money  that  is  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  language  in  the 
bill  which  states  that  it  is  “to  be  used  on 
such  terms  and  conditions”  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  specify,  “which  shall  include 
conditions  and  assurances  to  enable  the 
countries  designated  in  this  subsection 
to  make  greater  progress  toward  solving 
their  mutual  problems  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  to  furnish  special  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  designed  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  such  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  therein.” 

This  is  not  a  giveaway  program,  but 
it  is  a  program  designed  to  increase  and 
to  help  increase  the  standard  of  living 
in  2  important  countries  in  southeast 
Asia,  namely:  Pakistan,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  76  million  people;  and  India,  with 
a  population  of  360  million  people. 

I  submit  that  in  this  battle  against 
communism  around  the  world,  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  that  can  be 
used  is  assistance  in  enabling  undevel¬ 
oped  countries  to  increase  their  standard 
of  living. 

True,  the  measure  provides  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  respect  to  fertilizer  and  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  river  valley  development,  but 
that  is  a  part  of  helping  these  countries 
to  increase  their  standard  of  living. 

With  a  population  of  that  size,  and  the 
money  that  is  involved  in  this  bill,  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  not 
spending  an  excessive  amount  of  money. 
It  is  true  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
to  be  authorized  in  this  bill  for  India  is 
$109,900,000,  including  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  economic  development ;  and  for 


Pakistan  $27,500,000  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  economic  development. 
But  in  comparison  to  the  other  sums 
that  are  authorized  in  this  bill,  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  small. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  who  was  on  the 
study  mission  with  us  to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  executive  session  Admiral  Radford 
tesified  that  the  economic  programs  in 
all  that  area,  including  Pakistan  and 
India,  are  absolutely  essential  in  the 
long  run  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MERROW.  That  is  correct.  I 
agree  that  they  are  essential  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  And  I  would 
also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
membership  to  the  fact  that  these  funds 
have  been  cut,  just  as  other  funds  have 
been  cut  throughout  this  entire  bill.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  you  cannot  cut  these  au¬ 
thorizations  and  have  the  measure  ef¬ 
fective. 

It  has  been  emphasized  here  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon  that  Asia  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  will  disagree.  Here  are  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Asiatic  sphere. 

This  bill  places  more  emphasis  on  and 
devotes  more  attention  to  the  Far  East. 
Certainly  we  ought  to  give  the  funds 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  these  countries.  Technical  aid  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  of  both 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Briefly. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  How  many 
miles  is  it  from  India  to  this  country? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  guess  about  9,000. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  think  it  is  a 
little  nearer  15,000;  it  is  nearly  across 
the  world,  and  they  are  on  the  doorsteps 
of  Russia.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  will  happen  to  them  over  there 
with  whatever  security  we  think  we  could 
give  them?  Which  side  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  they  are  going  to  tie  up  with? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  think  that  if  the 
standard  of  living  of  India  and  Pakistan 
can  be  raised  that  they  will  definitely  be 
on  our  side.  The  fact  that  they  are  so 
close  to  Russia  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  Asia  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
for  us  to  help  them  increase  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  which  is  most  effective  in 
combating  communism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  may  continue  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairmaji,  I  am 
constrained  to  object  to  any  member  of 
the  committee  taking  extra  time. 

I  do,  however,  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  7 
minutes  to  be  divided  between  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment  and 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  every  item  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  assistance  is  an  item  which 
is  basic  to  the  production  of  food,  water 
conservation,  wells  for  irrigation,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  better-farming  methods,  and  the 
aid  is  going  to  two  new  republics,  India 
and  Pakistan — 400  million  people  who 
are  striving  toward  becoming  free  and 
toward  developing  for  themselves  a 
standard  of  living  which  they  will  be 
willing  to  defend. 

We  say  we  will  give  military  assist¬ 
ance  but  will  not  give  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  and  here  we  are  saying  we  are 
attempting  to  build  military  strength  on 
those  empty  bellies  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  today.  Let  me  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  military  strength 
in  the  world  is  one  of  two  things:  It 
is  either  the  abundance  of  a  free  econ¬ 
omy  like  ours,  or  it  is  blood,  sweat,  and 
the  food  of  slaves  as  the  military  power 
of  Russia.  Now,  what  kind  of  strength 
do  we  want  to  build?  We  cannot  have 
military  strength  on  our  side  if  it  is 
built  on  slavery  and  starvation;  we  must 
have  military  strength  which  is  built 
on  an  abundant  economy  like  our  own; 
yet  here  we  are' denying  to  the  400  mil¬ 
lion  people  of  this  area  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  for  themselves  enough  food  to  keep 
from  going  hungry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
committee  was  assured  that  the  two 
most  solid  bastions  for  us  in  the  Middle 
East  included  Pakistan,  and  that  is  one 
country  directly  affected? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  what 
India  has  done  for  us  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  since  we  went  into  Korea  3  years 
ago. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And  in  reply  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  a 
nation  can  do  without  food?  Is  it  rea-. 
sonable  to  ask  our  friends  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  food  to  prevent  the  star¬ 
vation  of  their  own  people  to  develop  a 
position  of  military  strength? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.  R.  5710 

A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 

Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.” 

Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
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"authorization  op  appropriations 

"Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,079,689,870 
to  be  available  under  section  101  (a)  (1) 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe), 
of  which  not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  organization  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section  2  (b); 
$305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section 
201  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa);  $1,081,620,493  to 
be  available  under  section  301  (relating  to 
military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and 
the  Pacific);  and  $15,000,000  to  be  available 
under  section  401  (relating  to  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  Latin  America) .” 

Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations: 

(a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
540  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  101  (a) 
(2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to 
exceed  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  de¬ 
fense  support,  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance)  for  the  National  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet  Nam.’’ 

(b)  Stich  act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  101  the 
following  new  section; 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  transfer 
of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100  million  for  manufacture  in  France 
of  artillery  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic 
weapons  required  by  French  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $100  million  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft 
required  by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

(c)  Such  act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  303  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  transfer  of 
funds),  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed 
$400  million  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in 
section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required 
by  and  are  made  available  to,  or  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in 
such  Associated  States.” 

Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons 
Planning 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of- 1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  541 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100  million  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons  to 
nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance 
under  this  act  or  to  the  international  or¬ 
ganizations  referred  to  in  section  2  (b)  (A) 
and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  act:  Provided,  That, 
prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance  to 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such 


weapons,  the  President  shall  determine  (1) 
that  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to 
safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2) 
that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of 
direct  importance  to  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such  trans¬ 
fer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law 
restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  this  act, 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section.” 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  542 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  203  (relating 
to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa);  $721,100,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relat¬ 
ing  to  defense  support,  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to 
technical  assistance  for  Latin  America) .” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  insult  to 
the  good  people  of  India.  It  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  our  democratic  world  ideals, 
I  ask  for  its  defeat. 

Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  601.  Movement  of  migrants:  Section 
534  (relating  to  the  movement  of  migrants) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.” 

Sec.  602.  Multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion:  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec¬ 
tion  543  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  under  section 
404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  603.  Children’s  welfare:  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  544  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Predident  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  inter¬ 
national  children’s  welfare  work  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.” 

Sec.  604.  Ocean  freight:  Section  535  (re¬ 
lating  to  the  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  relief  shipments)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency:  Section  303  (a)  (relating 
to  Korean  relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
'Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 


(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000  for  mak¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out 
"$67,500,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$40,750,000.” 

Chapter  VII — Further  Changes  in  Existing 
Mutual  Security  Legislation 

Sec.  701.  Pacific  Pact:  Section  2  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  Congress  fa¬ 
vors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  south  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  the  partici¬ 
pation  therein  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  702.  Transfers  of  funds:  (a)  Section 
101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“granted  pursuant  to”  both  times  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 
available  under”,  and  (2)  by  striking  “this 
section”  out  of  the  first  proviso  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “section  546  of  this  act.” 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “pursuant  to 
section  201”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“under  section  201.” 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a) 
of  such  act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “Whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  funds  made  available  under  sec¬ 
tions  101  (a)  (1),  201,  301,  and  401  may  be 
transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  such  section  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  that  section;  and  funds  made 
available  under  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203, 
302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among 
such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  any 
such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that 
section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  funds  available  under 
the  section  to  which  they  are  transferred. 
The  determination  of  amounts  authorized 
to  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  without  reference  to  any  balances 
of  prior  appropriations  continued  available 
pursuant  to  section  546  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  703.  Unexpended  balances:  The  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  545  the 
following  new  section: 

“unexpended  balances 

“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under 
each  paragraph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security, 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  its  original  purposes  through  June 
30,  1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation 
made  for  the  same  general  purpose  under 
the  autthority  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  704.  Escapees:  Paragraph  101  (a)  (1) 
of  title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
(1)  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly”  before 
the  word  “determined,”  (2)  by  inserting  "or 
any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  areas  of  Asia”  immediately  after 
“Austria”  and  before  “and  any  other  coun¬ 
tries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”,  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  “and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”. 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  assistance  to 
Korea:  The  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a) 
(relating  to  economic  aid  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“(but  not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea) .” 

Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization 
and  general  provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
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rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new 
military  assistance  programs :  Amend  section 
504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  personnel) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1954, 
the  number  of  United  States  citizens  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall 
be  at  least  10  percent  less  than  the  number 
employed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on 
June  30,  1953. 

“(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number 
of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States 
citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  ap¬ 
propriations  authorized  by  this  act,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by 
or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations 
for  which  are  authorized  by  this  act,  and 
the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  pro¬ 
grams,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5 
percent  less  than  the  number  so  employed 
or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or 
delivery  of  materiel. 

“(3)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or 
allowances  from  the  administrative  expense 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  act,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by 
or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations 
for  which  are  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  percent  less 
than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned 
on  January  31,  1953,  except  for  such  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery 
of  materiel. 

“(4)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency 
under  paragraph  (3),  the  determination  as 
to  which  individual  employee  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

“(5)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall  cause  studies  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are 
feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

“(6)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following 
categories  of  military  personnel  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

“(A)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above 
the  number  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953; 

“(B)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such 
programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953; 

"(C)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  for  international  organizations  and 
headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of. funds:  Amend  section 
513  (b)  (relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act,  of 
which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be 
allocated  to  anf  one  country,  may  be  used 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be 
expended,  without  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  act,  or  any  other  act  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  this  act,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  such  acts,  when 


the  President  determines  that  such  use  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any 
such  determination.” 

(c)  Repeal:  Repeal  section  516. 

(d)  Guaranties:  Amend  section  520  (re¬ 
lating  to  investment*  guaranties)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“guaranties 

“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales 
of  notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  making 
guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections 
111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
in  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  511  of  this  act.” 

(e)  Termination  of  program:  Amend  sec¬ 
tion  530  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program)  by  striking  out 
“twelve  months”  and  “twelve  month”  wher¬ 
ever  appearing  therein  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “twenty-four  months”  and 
“twenty -four-month”,  respectively. 

(f)  Underdeveloped  areas:  Add  after  sec¬ 
tion  546  the  following  new  section: 

"UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

"Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  act  for  assistance,  other  than 
military  assistance,  to  any  economically  un¬ 
derdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  or  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  International  Development. 
Where  administrative  arrangements,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and 
allowances  of  personnel,  authorized  under 
section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  Director  may  make  use  of  ar¬ 
rangements  authorized  under  either  statute, 
in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that 
before  extending  the  provisions  of  section 
109  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amebded,  to  countries  in  which  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  under  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  are  being  carried  out, 
the  Director  will  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.” 

(g)  Use  of  local  currency: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  521  (relating  to  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses). 

(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following 
new  section: 

“UNITED  STATES  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  other¬ 
wise  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by 
amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
any  authorization  contained  in  this  act  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  foreign  currencies  (including  for¬ 
eign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States) :  Provided,  That  such 
currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  use,  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of 
obligations  legally  incurred  against  such 
currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

(h)  Near  East  refugees:  Add  after  section 
548  the  following  new  section:  ' 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to.  contribute  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  East  in 
particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make 
a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near 
East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey 
to  the  Congress  within  90  days  after  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  to¬ 


gether  with  recommendations  for  seeking  a 
solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report 
and  recommendations,  especial  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  a  program  which  would 
utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these  refu¬ 
gees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources  of 
the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  shall  keep  these  committees 
constantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  action 
which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Excess  equipment:  Immediately  before 
the  period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of 
section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on 
furnishing  of  excess  equipment),  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June 
30,  1953,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000.” 

(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment:  Amend 
section  408  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(4)  The  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (relating  to 
expiration  of  program)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  the  transfer,  or  procurement  for 
transfer,  under  this  subsection,  of  parts, 
components,  and  equipment  required  for  the 
maintenance  or  repair  of  military  end  items 
(as  referred  to  in  sec.  506  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951)  previously  supplied 
under  this  act  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.” 

(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure: 
Amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e) 

(2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment) 
by  striking  out  "such  nation”  and  by  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “such  nation,  or  in¬ 
ternational  military  organization  or  head¬ 
quarters,”. 

(d)  Loans  of  equipment:  Amend  section 
411  (d)  (containing  definitions)  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any 
service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 
equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for 
test  and  study  purposes.” 

Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519),  are  fur¬ 
ther  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Term  of  guaranties:  Amend  section 

111  (b)  (3)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by 

striking  out  “which  guaranties  shall  termi¬ 
nate  not  later  than  14  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,”  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “which  guaranties  shall  be 
limited  to  terms  not  exceeding  20  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance.” 

(b)  Guaranties:  Amend  section  111  (b) 

(3)  (v)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by  insert¬ 
ing  immediately  after  “participating  coun¬ 
try”  the  following:  “or  by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  civil  disorder.” 

(c)  Counterpart  loans:  Amend  the  last 
proviso  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to 
counterpart  funds)  by  striking  out  “shall  be 
redeposited  in  such  special  account,”  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such 
country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between 
the  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.” 

(d)  Use  of  local  currency:  Amend  section 
115  (h)  by  striking  out  “including”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “and, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
more  things  that  ought  to  be  said  here 
than  time  will  permit.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  Committee  stops  to  consider 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  second  and 
the  sixth  largest  countries  in  the  world 
occupying  an  exceedingly  important 
strategic  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface ; 
when  we  remember  that  they  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the 
largest  nation  in  the  world,  China ;  when 
we  consider  that  China  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  because  we  were  not  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  take  in  time  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  might  have  and  many  of  us 
believe  certainly  could  have  prevented 
that  disaster;  when  we  realize  that  our 
own  military  budget  went  up  from  $15 
'billion  to  $40  billion  only  when  a  Com¬ 
munist  invasion  began  in  Korea  which 
was  made  possible  only  because  China 
had  been  conquered;  when  we  stop  to 
think  how  much  higher  still  our  mili¬ 
tary  budget  would  be  in  the  United 
States  if  this  Indian  subcontinent  were 
to  fall  and  we  would  then  have  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  against  Soviet  submarine 
bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean  th^tt  would  cut 
the  world  in  two,  cut  off  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  exposing  Africa  without 
any  defenses  on  her  whole  eastern  coast, 
it  seems  to  me  we  will  not  vote  to  cut 
this  amount  of  special  economic  assist¬ 
ance  for  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  original  program  proposed  for 
India  alone  was  $250  million.  That  was 
cut  by  the  Truman  administration  to 
$200  million.  After  the  election,  the 
new  administration  reduced  it  to  $140 
million.  The  bill  now  provides  for  $110 
million  for  India — in  this  and  another 
item — a  cut  already  of  60  percent  for  a 
country  which  is  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  places  in  Asia  where  successful  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  develop  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  world — the  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas — where  the  Communists  have  been 
making  greatest  progress. 

We  in  the  United  States  might  look 
back  upon  our  own  history  and  consider 
what  would  have  happened  to  us  if  we 
had  not  help  from  other  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Prance,  during  our  early,  strug¬ 
gling  years.  In,  consideration  of  all  these 
factors,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
shortsighted  from  every  standpoint  to 
reduce  the  authorizations  in  this  bill  for 
this  area. 

There  is  another  point  to  make.  Two 
years  ago  we  appropriated  somfe  $180 
million  for  2  million  tons  of  wheat  for 
India.  The  program  of  development  in 
this  bill,  coupled  with  India’s  own  ef¬ 
forts,  is  almost  certain  to  enable  India 
to  bring  herself  into  a  position  where 
she  will  have  to  import  less  than  half 
as  much  grain  each  year  as  she  has  had 
to  import  in  the  past,  even  in  good  crop 
years.  The  main  purpose  of  the  aid  is 
to  help  her  get  so  that  she  will  not  again 
have  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
loans  or  grants  for  grain,  and  can  have 
a  stable,  independent  government  be¬ 
cause  the  people  are  a  little  better  off. 

As  a  result  of  universal  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers,  tube  wells,  and  irrigation  projects 
that  have  already  been  started,  India 
should  be  able  to  export  rice  next  year 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 


nation.  Within  3  or  4  years,  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  her  5-year  plan,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  and  our  own  experts  agree, 
she  will  not  have  to  import  on  the  aver¬ 
age  more  than  1  million  tons  of  grain  a 
year  as  against  4  million  tons  average 
in  the  past. 

The  aid  for  Pakistan  is  of  the  same 
kind  and  for  the  same  purposes.  Her 
basic  situation  this  year  is  not  as  favor¬ 
able  as  India’s.  It  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  she  have  the  full  amount 
for  this  long-term  economic  and  techni¬ 
cal  aid,  as  well  as  a  grant  of  wheat  next 
week  for  the  immediate  emergency. 

So  this  is  not  a  case  where  we  throw 
good  money  after  bad;  rather  it  is  to 
invest  good  money  in  such  a  way  that 
we  will  not  again  have  to  give  large 
amounts  for  mere  relief,  or  for  arms  to 
protect  an  area  too  weak  to  defend  itself. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley], 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  On 
page  6,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  “$94,400,- 
000”  and  insert:  “$47,200,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley) 
there  were — ayes  79,  noes  118. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  the 
figure  “$100,000,000”  and  insert  “$50,000,- 
000.” 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  First  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  request  I  am 
about  to  make  shall  not  come  out  of 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  can  conclude  action  on  this 
bill  this  evening.  I  know  many  Members 
are  hopeful  that  we  can.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  that  fact  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  7:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  how  many  amendments  there 
are  at  the  desk? 


Mr.  HALLECK.  There  are  more 
amendments  there  than  will  be  offered. 
A  number  of  them,  as  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  will  not  be  offered.  I  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  more  than  3  or  4  or  5  that  will 
be  offered. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  of  the  Chair  what  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  a  Member  would  be  now  who 
wanted  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  in  order.  That  will  be 
in  the  control  of  the  minority,  and  what 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  I  do 
not  not  know.  This  request  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
for  I  j-ealize  that  the  Members  are 
anxious  to  get  away. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $50  million  in  what  the  bill 
calls  a  special  weapons  provision.  Now 
when  this  matter  was  under  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  committee  there  was  no 
testimony  to  show  that  there  was  any 
specific  program  involved;  in  other 
words,  this  is  what  we  call  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage;  no  testimony  produced  to 
show  that  it  was  to  apply  on  a  given 
set  of  weapons.  It  was  merely  an  au¬ 
thorization  to  proceed  in  the  future  with 
the  program.  I  believe  this  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  certainly  in  the  category  of  a 
blank  check. 

We  have  the  report  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  special  weapons.  The 
minority  members  who  filed  minority 
views  referred  to  it  as  a  “maybe”  item. 
This  is  a  place,  it  seems  to  me,  where  we 
can  save  $50  million.  This  committee 
ought  to  be  interested  in  reducing  this 
special  item  from  $100  million  to  $50 
million  without  any  adverse  effort  upon 
the  program  itself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  that  it 
was  my  motion  in  the  committee  which 
cut  this  from  $250  million  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  The  reason  for  the  $100  million, 
which  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  that  this  deals  with  new  non- 
atomic  weapons  adjusted  to  particular 
kinds  of  terrain,  the  very  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  we  found  in  Korea,  where  you  need 
to  develop  new  weapons  fitting  new  sit¬ 
uations.  The  idea  was  to  draw  on  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  allies.  It  was  felt 
that  $100  million  would  give  them  elbow- 
room  to  do  that,  whereas  $50  million 
would  be  too  limited  and  $250  million 
would  be  too  much. 

General  Ridgway  testified  to  this  at 
page  431  of  the  record,  and  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  forward  thinking 
and  imaginative  anticipation  of  what  our 
needs  may  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  did  not  read  the 
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important  part  of  General  Ridgway’s 
testimony,  and  this  was  a  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  : 

There  is  in  this  bill  an  item  of  $250  million 
which  we  are  informed  is  earmarked  for  new 
secret  nonatomic  weapons. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  an  essential  item? 
Would  you  care  to  make  any  comment  upon 
that? 

'General  Ridgway.  I  did  not  know  about 
that,  sir,  and  I  do  not  yet  know. 

We  are  speaking  about  nonatomic 
weapons.  I  dare  you  to  produce  here 
this  afternoon  any  testimony  of  a  plan 
for  this  $100  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course  General 
Ridgway  would  not  know.  He  handles 
NATO  over  in  Europe,  and  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  designed  here.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  if  we  produced  the  program  here 
this  afternoon  it  would  be  $500  million 
we  would  be  talking  about,  not  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
do  a  job  that  they  feel  is  urgent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  a 
NATO  program,  do  not  forget  that  and  if 
special  weapons  were  being  considered 
General  Ridgway  would  know  about 
them.  This  item  cannot  be  justified  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton], 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  glad  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith],  This  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  passed,  because  there  is 
$100  million  which  is  unprogramed  and 
unplanned  in  this  bill  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Special  weapons.”  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  level,  I,  too,  had  sponsored  this 
amendment  cutting  this  section  by  the 
additional  $50  million.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  there  is  submitted  as  justification, 
no  program  or  planning  for  this  $50  mil¬ 
lion.  I  think  that  when  we  continue  in 
the  program  under  this  amendment,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  I  do, 
$50  million  to  experiment  with  on  new 
weapons  in  a  fiscal  year,  that  is  enough 
undesignated  authority  for  planning  and 
experimental  purposes  abroad.  Too 
much  authority  will  cause  loose  handling 
and  loose  spending  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Mr.  Fulton)  there  were— 
ayes  48,  noes  80. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits  : 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  all  of  line  6 
and  insert  the  following:  "(c)  repeal  (1) 
subsection  a  of  section  516  is  repealed.” 

2.  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  such,  section 
by  striking  out  the  words  "to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  under”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “under.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  amendment  which  we  should  have 


taken  care  of  in  committee,  but  as  we 
reported  the  bill  out,  it  could  not  be  done. 
All  it  does  is  restore  the  stimulation  of 
private  enterprise  sections  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  legislation  which  dealt  with  the  fact 
that  our  Government  departments 
should  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  overseas  private  investment,  and 
it  eliminates  the  provisions  which  the 
committee  voted  against  and  which  dealt 
with  efforts  to  stimulate  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  countries  in  which  we  were 
operating  mutual  security  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Harrison]. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from-New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  On  page  15,  line  6,  in¬ 
sert:  “(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  re¬ 
pealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  present  the  carrying  out  of  any 
commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  said  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.” 

[Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morano:  On 
page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  “$825,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,825,000.” 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
increases  the  authorization  $1  million 
from  $825,000.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
administration  that  $1,825,000  would  be 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

If  this  amendment  of  mine  is  carried, 
it  will  aid  the  work  of  the  following  vol¬ 
untary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  that 
participate  in  this  program: 

American  Baptist  Relief,  American 
Friends  of  Austrian  Children,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
American  ORT  Federation,  Brethren 
Service  Commission,  Church  World 
Service,  Congregational-Christian  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee,  CARE,  Foster  Parents’ 
Plan  for  War  Children,  Greek  War  Re¬ 
lief  Association,  International  Rescue 
Committee,  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
Mennonite  Central  •  Committee,  Near 
East  Foundation,  The  Salvation  Army, 
Save  the  Children  Federation,  Unitarian 
Service  Committee,  United  Lithuanian 
Relief  Fund  of  America,  and  War  Relief 
Services  of  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Morano)  there 
were — ayes  55,  noes  55. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Powell:  On. 
page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word  “authorize”, 
insert  the  following:  “Provided,  That  no 
country  shall  receive  any  assistance  under 
this  act  that  does  not  permit  technical  help 
in  the  collection  of  its  taxes.” 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  last  year 
and  which  was  defeated  by  only  a  bare 
score  of  votes.  It  merely  says  this;  that 
we  shall  not  appropriate  money  from  the 
taxes  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  that  does 
not  allow  us  to  give  them  technical  help 
in  the  collection  of  their  own  taxes. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  England  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  taxes  are  not 
being  collected.  They  are  not  being  col¬ 
lected  because  they  do  not  know  how. 

In  all  of  Italy,  only  one  man,  Signor 
Gaetano  Marzotto,  paid  his  taxes,  that 
is,  of  those  in  the  wealthy  upperclass 
division. 

That  is  not  right.  It  is  immoral,  it  is 
almost  illegal  for  the  American  people 
to  pay  money  to  support  others  when 
they  are  not  collecting  their  own  taxes. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Powell)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burdick:  Page 
9,  line  12,  after  the  semicolon  strike  out  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph  reads : 

“The  Congress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a 
Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far 
East,  south  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area, 
and  the  participation  therein  of  the  United 
States.” 

This  is  a  policy,  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  we  are  only  spending  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  month  in  Korea  and  in 
Europe,  and  that  is  not  quite  enough. 
This  is  an  authorization  so  you  could 
spend  more,  so  you  are  going  to  start  a 
new  venture  over  in  the  Pacific  islands, 
in  the  Pacific  area.  If  that  is  what  you 
want,  you  just  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sieminski  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
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bill :  Page  9,  line  17,  after  the  words  “United 
States",  insert  “and  of  other  free  States  hav¬ 
ing  mutual  interests  in  such  a  pact.” 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  perfecting  amendment  is 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  being 
mouse  trapped  in  a  Pacific  war  without 
immediate  or  automatic  access  to  or  aid 
from,  out-of-Pacific  people,  areas,  or 
bases  frqm  which  it  might  be  necessary 
for  us  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  a  Pacific 
aggressor,  no  matter  who. 

The  Pacific  Pact  concept  is  good.  So 
is  the  language.  But  history  flies  in  the 
face  of  its  limiting  language,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  America  to  defend 
not  only  the  freedom  of  Pacific  people 
but  non-Pacific  interests  and  weath  as 
well. 

Today,  if  a  NATO  nation  is  struck, 
American  participation  in  its  defense  is 
automatic.  The  reverse  is  not  true. 
Even  if  our  production  were  seriously 
sabotaged,  the  NATO  alliance  provides 
no  access  to  member  nation  production 
or  base  facilities  from  which  to  destroy 
the  aggressor. 

Tomorrow,  if  a  Pacific  Pact  people,  na¬ 
tion,  or  state  were  attacked,  America,  by 
the  language  of  the  bill  would  come  to 
its  aid.  The  reverse  would  not  be  true. 
Europe  and  the  NATO  nations  could 
block  off  military  aid  to  the  Pacific,  de¬ 
clare  it  a  limited  area,  as  Korea  was  so 
declared,  and  trade  with  all  comers.  A 
war  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific  could  lock  out  all 
Pacific  peoples.  Europe  and  NATO  could 
stay  neutral — let  the  two  giants  bleed 
each  other  to  death.  Let  us  look  at  his¬ 
tory.  Were  the  Pacific  Pact  in  being  in 
the  following  years,  the  United  States 
would  or  could  have  been  the  Patsy  and 
European  investments  would  have  been 
protected  with  no  cost  in  blood: 

1894:  Sino- Japanese  War.  On  whose 
side  would  we  have  fought? 

1904:  Russo-Japanese  War.  On  whose 
side  would  we  have  fought? 

1931:  Cino-Japanese  War.  On  whose 
side? 

1954:  If  Russia  “Pearl  Harbors”  Japan, 
how  do  we  get  at  Russia?  Through  Eu¬ 
rope?  By  what  treaty? 

1955:  If  Russia  bombs  the  United 
States  over  the  North  Pole,  how  do  we 
get  at  her?  By  what  treaty?  Will  it  be 
a  roman-candle  affair? 

My  perfecting  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
merely  make  it  possible  for  Pacific 
Pact  people  to  make  out-of-area  ar¬ 
rangements  for  such  emergencies  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

When  all  regional  pacts  are  formed, 
I  want  to  be  sure  they  can  be  interlaced, 
just  in  case  the  United  Nations  is 
shunted  off  the  track,  or  fails  to  act  as 
promptly  or  with  more  direct  aid  than  it 
did  in  Korea. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  against  the  Burdick  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  section  701  on  the 
Pacific  Pact. 

There  is  but  one  objective  involved 
in  that  section,  and  that  is  an  attempt 
to  get  those  Pacific  area  countries 
which  we  are  already  helping  individu¬ 
ally,  and  others,  too,  perhaps,  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  order  to 
pool  their  strength  so  our  aid  will  be 


more  effective.  There  is  no  question  of 
an  increase  in  appropriation;  it  is  an 
attempt  to  get  united  strength  in  the 
Pacific  as  we  have  been  seeking  to  get 
all  these  years  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sie- 
MINSKI] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick!  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Church]  desire  recognition? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the.  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  seek  rec¬ 
ognition? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  desire  rec¬ 
ognition?  v 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few 
moments,  perhaps  in  half  an  hour  or  so, 
the  1954  edition  of  the  foreigner’s  gravy 
train  will  be  put  on  the  road  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Some  steam  was 
built  up  in  the  boiler  a  couple  of  weeks 
age  when  the  House  passed  a  bill  set¬ 
ting  up  a  fund  of  $100  million  to  guar¬ 
antee  exporters  and  the  big  bankers  of 
this  country  against  losses  on  exports 
to  foreign  countries.  I  hope  the  gravy 
train  stays  on  the  rails  and  the  foreign¬ 
ers  get  a  good  ride. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kersten]. 

Mr.'  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  again  make 
a  matter  of  record  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill  under  section  101  (a) 
(1)  which  provides  for  $100  million  to 
form  national  military  units  from,  es¬ 
capees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries  and 
to  aid  resistance  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  which  has  not  been  effectively  used 
up  to  this  time  but  which  if  properly 
used  by  the  new  administration  can 
spearhead  the  new  foreign  policy  that 
everyone  in  this  House  wants. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  record  that  that  section  was 
not  meant  to  be  just  a  refugee  program. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  definitely 
meant  to  be  an  aid  to  resistance  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  and  to  form  national 
military  units  from  those  who  have  es¬ 
caped  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
If  we  implement  such  a  policy  we  will 
change  the  policy  from  the  containment 
policy  which  the  American  people  dis¬ 
carded  last  fall  when  they  elected  Dwight 
Eisenhower  on  the  basis  of  his  stand  for 
liberation  during  the  campaign.  With 
the  current  instances  of  resistance  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  are  occur¬ 
ring  every  day,  we  should  begin  to  take 
advantage  of  these  things  so  that  we  can 
press  forward  with  an  affirmative  policy 
that  will  end  the  stalemate  with  the 
Communists  in  less  than  a  period  of  10 


or  more  years,  perhaps  within  a  few 
years  if  we  do  it  effectively. 

The  main  and  primary  purpose  of  this 
program  is,  therefore,  to  form  such  na- . 
tional  military  units  and  to  aid  resistance 
to  communism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Allied  to  this  primary  and  major  pur¬ 
pose  there  is,  of  course,  the  secondary 
and  minor  purpose  of  aiding  the  refugee 
escapees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  turning  this  into  a 
mere  refugee  program  which  I  think  it 
was  the  disposition  of  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  to  do.  And  perhaps  there 
are  some  individuals  still  in  the  State 
Department  who  would  continue  it  along 
the  lines  of  only  a  refugee  program  be¬ 
cause  of  timidity  on  the  part  of  some 
from  adopting  a  real  program'  of  libera¬ 
tion  which  clearly  was  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Current  events  make  such  a 
new  policy  all  the  more  necessary. 
President  Eisenhower  has  stated  clearly 
that  we  will  not  accept  the  Soviet  con¬ 
quests.  Congress  and  the  President 
agree  that  we  cannot  have  peace  based 
on  a  one-half  slave,  one-half -free  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
that  the  time  is  about  out  for  debate 
on  this  bill.  I  just  want  to  make  one 
remark:  “Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel.” 

This  administration  has  already  taken 
away  from  the  farmers  of  this  country 
practically  all  the  aid  that  they  were 
receiving  in  money  for  conservation  of 
their  soil,  their  seed,  and  so  forth.  But 
now  they  come  here  today  and  give 
large  amounts  of  money  away  to  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  India  to  help  them  buy  seed 
for  conservations  of  their  country  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  farmers  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  on  the 
Republican  side:  Do  not  take  any  credit 
for  this  measure.  This  is  a  Democratic 
measure.  You  have  joined  the  Demo¬ 
crats  over  here.  You  fought  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration,  you  said  this  was 
bad.  Now,  you  come  here  today  and 
swallow  the  Truman  recommendation 
and  policy  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

I  want  to  warn  you  when  you  go  home 
to  keep  this  in  mind  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  votei’s  of  America  will  take  care  of 
your  political  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird], 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
authorizations  in  this  bill  I,  of  course, 
support.  In  view  of  the  action  of  the 
House  today  in  refusing  to  cut  out  au¬ 
thorizations  in  this  bill  which  were  not 
substantiated  and  for  which  no  plans  or 
programing  were  presented  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  the  full  authorizations  in  the 
amount  of  $4.9  billion.  The  Mutual 
Security  Administration  has  of  this  date 
available  over  $10  billion  in  unspent 
appropriations  provided  by  past  ses¬ 
sions  of  Congress.  The  committee  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  discussion  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  today 
clearly  show  that  this  authorization 
could  be  cut  by  $575  million  without 
damaging  our  mutual  security. 
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Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  refrained  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  before 
us  because  the  time  of  the  House  the 
better  could  be  given  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  others  of  seniority  and  of 
great  familiarity  with  the  subject.  I 
have  followed,  however,  the  debate  with 
great  interest  and  was  especially  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  clear  and  cogent  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  masterly  address  by  the  No.  2 
member  of  the  committee,  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Gordon].  I  was  gratified  to 
note  the  keen  attention  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  applause  with  which  his  •  remarks 
were  received  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  my  constituents  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  District  of  Illinois  on  the  continued 
support  of  the  international  children’s 
welfare  work.  On  that  there  is  no  di¬ 
vision  of  opinion. 

The  money  that  we  put  into  arms  buys 
a  sense  of  security,  but  it  is  the  security 
of  the  moment  since  soon  the  armament 
is  outmoded  and  has  to  be  replaced. 

The  money  that  we  put  into  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  children,  thus  assuring  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  a  world  of  friendly  and  healthy 
minds,  is  an  investment  in  permanent 
peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  and  the  world 
are  looking  forward  to  something  better 
than  a  race  of  armaments.  The  mission 
of  this  generation  is  to  attain  the  goal 
of  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace.  Let 
us  not  take  our  eyes  from  that  mission 
and  that  goal. 

We  must  remain  strong  to  secure  our¬ 
selves  from  the  aggressions  of  evil  gov¬ 
ernments.  As  long  as  it  is  necessary  in 
freedom’s  cause  we  will  meet  with  all 
our  resources  and  with  willing  sacrifices 
the  challenge  of  aggression. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  fu¬ 
ture  governments  in  lands  where  now  we 
find  hostility.  There  will  be  future  gov¬ 
ernments  in  lands  where  in  return  for 
what  we  have  done  there  should  be  uni¬ 
versal  appreciation,  but  misunderstand¬ 
ing  can  be  fanned  by  motivated  propa¬ 
ganda.  There  will  be  future  govern¬ 
ments  in  lands  where  we  have  fought,  in 
lands  that  we  have  invaded,  but  in  true 
magnanimity  of  spirit  later  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  ourselves  to  help. 

What  we  do  now  through  the  instru-- 
mentality  of  UNICEF  can  determine  the 
character  of  those  future  governments. 
If  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  us  by  UNICEF  we  have 
missed  the  boat  to  the  promised  land  of 
peace. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  message 
the  men  and  women  of  my  district 
hugging  Lake  Michigan  in  the  south 
side  of  Chicago,  commission  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation.  I  read  on'page  1175 
of  the  public  hearings  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Eliot  that  in  1953  UNICEF  could 
not  carry  out  the  projects  planned  with¬ 
out  the  full  contribution  of  $16.4  million 
from  the  United  States.  The  report  of 
the  committee  does  not  make  clear  to 
me  how  $9  million  in  1954  can  do  the 
work.  I  hope  that  UNICEF,  while  being 


showered  with  verbal  bouquets,  is  not  be¬ 
ing  made  the  target  of  an  economy  drive 
which  strikes  at  the  very  key  spot  of  our 
crusade  for  a  peaceful  world  of  under¬ 
standing  and  brotherhood.  The  men 
and  women  of  my  district,  and  I  am  sure 
those  in  every  other  district  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  satisfied  that  every  dollar  that 
goes  into  UNICEF  is  well  spent.  It  is  a 
shortsighted  policy  that  would  cut  the 
appropriation  below  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  with  full  efficiency. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes¬ 
terday  I  introduced  in  the  House  H.  R. 
5826,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
donate  surplus  Federal  property  to  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  major  disaster  area.  I 
have  asked  our  Massachusetts  Senators 
and  all  other  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  of  disaster  areas  to  introduce  com¬ 
panion  bills  and  join  with  me  in  pressing 
for  prompt  congressional  approving 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  yourself 
and  all  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
am  heartfully  concerned  over  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  hardships  being  experienced  by 
the  tornado  disaster  victims  in  my  own 
Massachusetts  area  and  the  other  un¬ 
fortunate  sections  of  the  country  that 
have  so  recently  been  struck  by  the  dev¬ 
astating  fury  of  this  terrible  freak  of 
nature. 

To  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  we 
can  only  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
earnest  prayers  that  divine  providence 
will  sustain  their  grief -stricken  hearts 
with  the  abiding  faith  and  courage  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on.  In  several  personal 
inspection  trips  through  my  own  havoc 
ridden  district,  I  have  been  inspired  by 
the  valiant  determination  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  immediately  start  reconstructing 
their  lives  and  property  from  practically 
total  destruction. 

Ever  since  the  fateful  night  of  Tues¬ 
day,  June  9,  when  the  fearful  tornado 
suddenly  ripped  through  our  Worcester 
County  area,  I  have  been  in  continuing 
contact  with  officials  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  the  Housing 
the  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration.  These  are  the 
agencies  empowered  under  existing  leg¬ 
islation  to  render  prescribed  assistance, 
through  State  and  local  governments,  to 
disaster  areas  when  they  have  been  so 
designated  by  the  President.  I  can 
testify  that  all  these  authorities  are  do¬ 
ing  everything  within  their  limited 
power  to  help  our  local  communities  get 
back  to  normal  operation;  their  cooper¬ 
ation  has  been  truly  splendid. 

However,  in  talking  with  all  the  au¬ 
thorities,  I  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that,  while  they  can  assist  States  and 
municipalities  to  restore  public  func¬ 
tions,  they  consider  themselves  power¬ 
less  to  give  any  direct  aid  to  homeless 
individuals.  They  apparently  feel  cur¬ 
rent  laws  do  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 
Wide  publicity  is  being  given  to  alloca¬ 
tions  made  from  the  President’s  disaster 
fund  and  pending  requests  for  appro¬ 
priations  of  millions  of  dollars  for  dis¬ 
aster  relief.  Yet,  few  persons  seem  to 
realize  that  even  if  such  funds  are  ap¬ 
proved,  they  can  now  only  be  used  for  the 
emergency  repair  of  local  public  works 


and  the  general  welfare.  Private  and 
business  loans  can,  of  course,  be  made,  at 
interest,  by  the  RFC,  the  FHA,  and  the 
HHFA  to  those  who  can  meet  the  tech¬ 
nical  financial  requirements  and  after 
they  have  been  unable  to  negotiate  sat¬ 
isfactorily  with  their  local  banks. 

Now  there  are,  in  my  disaster  area 
alone,  reportedly  hundreds  of  families 
who  have  lost  their  homes  and  all  house¬ 
hold  furnishings,  with,  unfortunately, 
little  insurance  recovery.  They  must 
still  meet  the  mortgage  interest  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  demolished  home,  they  have 
practically  no  financial  resources  now 
but  the  father’s  weekly  pay,  and  their 
credit  rating,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  very  uncertain.  While  awaiting  the 
long  intervening  period,  if  ever,  when 
these  distressed  families  can  begin  think¬ 
ing  of  building  or  purchasing  a  new 
house,  a  great  many  of  them  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  desire  to  keep  all  members  of 
the  family  under  one  roof  by  renting  an 
unfurnished  apartment  or  flat.  They 
will  have  little  or  no  money  to  buy  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  after  paying  the 
monthly  rent.  The  purpose  and  thought 
behind  my  bill  is  to  enable  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  to  donate,  from  Government  sur¬ 
plus  property,  directly  to  these  families, 
such  household  articles  as  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils,  chairs,  tables,  cots,  mattresses, 
bureau  dressers  and  other  items  so  es¬ 
sential  to  renewing  normal  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  rather  ridiculous  to  me  that 
we  can  freely  give  money  and  supplies 
to  unfortunate  people  all  over  the  world, 
and  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  existing 
legislative'authority  by  which  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  directly  and  concretely  aid 
American  taxpayers  who  have  lost  vir¬ 
tually  all  they  owned  in  these  terrible 
tornado  disasters.  Charity  is  truly  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  begin  at  home.  I  can 
think  of  no  way  in  which  Government 
surplus  property,  which  officials  tell  me 
is  lying  around  in  warehouses,  could  be 
put  to  better  use. 

Mutual  security  and  economic  aid  can 
and  should  be  applied  here  at  home 
among  our  own  people  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  alleged  to  be  our  allies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  . 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  so  that  he  may 
give  us  the  good  news  or  bad  news  about 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Before  doing  it,  since  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  speak  on  this  bill,  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  members  and  staff 
of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee ;  to  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Chiperfield]  for  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  consideration;  to  our 
former  chairman,  and  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards!,  steady  and 
strong,  a  great  man  to  have  with  you 
in  a  fight;  to  all  the  others  who  have 
helped  put  this  bill  together  and  helped 
put  it  through  the  House;  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  others  who  signed  the  minority 
report,  who  have  expressed  themselves 
with  force  and  sincerity,  but  always 
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with  courtesy  and  consideration,  and 
never  have  resorted  to  obstructionist 
tactics;  to  our  staff  director,  Boyd 
Crawford  and  that  able,  willing,  and  un¬ 
tiring  staff  team  of  Bullock,  Westfall, 
and  Kaplan;  to  the  others  on  the  staff 
who  worked  so  hard. 

These  are  my  dear  friends.  We  have 
labored  for  weeks  together  in  committee ; 
and  for  these  2  days  on  the  floor.  They 
have  my  affection  and  respect.  I  feel 
they  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
of  the  Nation,  for  their  labors  and  the 
results  we  see  today. 

Mr.  HALLECK*  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  Members  might 
like  to  have  an  announcement  of  the 
program  for  next  week  before  we  begin 
the  rollcall,  so  that  as  the  Members’ 
names  are  called  they  will  be  free  to 
leave. 

First  of  all  in  announcing  these  bills, 
except  as  to  the  first  ones,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriation  bill  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  bill,  I  do  not  intend  to  indi¬ 
cate  they  will  be  called  in  this  particular 
order.  I  think  also  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  from  here  on  qjit  to  the  end  of 
the  session,  which  we  hope  will  be  July 
31,  Members  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  be  here  at  any  time  during 
the  week  in  order  to  act  on  legislation 
that  may  be  coming  along.  We  have 
tried,  as  best  we  could,  as  we  have  gone 
through  the  session,  to  adjust  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  of  the  Members,  but 
it  looks  now  as  if  we  are  coming  to  the 
end  of  that  time.  Secondly,  it  may  be 
that  other  measures  will  be  reported  and 
rules  granted.  If  that  happens  and  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  be  taken  we  will  let  you  know 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  you  can 
adjust  your  affairs  accordingly. 

For  the  specific  matters  that  seem  to 
be  ready  for  action  next  week,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  first  of  all,  we  will  take  up  the  leg¬ 
islative  appropriation  bill,  and  that  will 
be  followed  by  District  of  Columbia  bills 
which  I  will  list  the  numbers  of  in  the 
whip  notice.  I  will  not,  take  the  time  to 
read  the  titles  now. 

May  I  say  that  the  listing  will  be  for 
Monday  and  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
because  it  is  our  purpose  to  get  to  these 
bills  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

H.  R.  5659,  which  has  to  do  with  wheat 
for  Pakistan;  H.  R.  5451,  which  has  to  do 
with  amending  the  wheat  marketing 
quotas;  H.  R.  3203,  the  trip-leasing  bill; 
H.  R.  5728  having  to  do  with  the  disposal 
of  rubber-producing  facilities;  and  S. 
1376,  extension  of  the  Housing  Act  on 
which  there  is  a  deadline. 

If  the  bill  is  reported  and  a  rule  is 
granted  we  will  expect  to  call  up  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Like¬ 
wise  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  res¬ 
olutions  from  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  having  to  do  with 
reorganization  plans.  As  we  all  under¬ 
stand,  conference  reports  are  in  order 
at  any  time.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  armed  services 
would  be  ready  next  week.  One  of  the 
important  members  on  that  subcommit¬ 
tee  has  been  ill  and  for  that  reason  and 
for  certain  other  reasons  it  is  probable 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  ready  for  next 
week,  but  if  it  should  develop  that  it  will 


be  ready  we  will  let  you  know  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Resolution  292,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  will  put 
them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  am, 
Mi-.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  moves  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  H.  R.  5710  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  On  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  On  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  280,  nays  108,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  60] 

YEAS— 280 


Abbitt  ' 

Bolton, 

Chelf 

Addonizio 

Oliver  P. 

Chiperfield 

Albert 

Bonin 

Chudoff 

Alexander 

Bonner 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Calif. 

Bosch 

Condon 

Allen,  ni. 

Boykin 

Cooley 

Angell 

Bramblett 

Cooper 

Arends 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Corbett 

Ashmore 

Brown,  Ga. 

Cotton 

Aspinall 

Broyhill 

Coudert 

Auchincloss 

Buchanan 

Cretella 

Ayres 

Burleson 

Crosser 

Bailey 

Byrd 

Cunningham 

Baker 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Bates 

Camp 

Dague 

Battle 

Campbell 

Davis,  Ga. 

Becker 

Canfield 

Dawson,  Utah 

Bender 

Cannon 

Deane 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Carnahan 

Delaney 

Boggs 

Carrigg 

Dempsey 

Boland 

Case 

Derounian 

Bolton, 

Celler 

Devereux 

Frances  P. 

Chatham 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Jones,  Ala. 

Priest 

Dollinger 

Jones,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Donohue 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Rabaut 

Donovan 

Judd 

Rains 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Ray 

Doyle 

Kean 

Rayburn 

Durham 

Kearns 

Reams 

Eberharter 

Keating 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Edmondson 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Elliott 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Richards 

Engle 

Keogh 

Riehlman 

Evins 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Riley 

Fallon 

Kilburn 

Roberts 

Feighan 

King,  Calif. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Fenton 

Klein 

Rodino 

Fernandez 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Fine 

Lane 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Forand 

Lanham 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Ford 

Latham 

Rooney 

Forrester 

LeCompte 

Roosevelt 

Fountain 

Lesinski 

Sadlak 

Frazier 

Lucas 

St.  George 

Frelinghysen 

Lyle 

Saylor 

Friedel 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Fulton 

McConnell 

Scudder 

Gamble 

McCormack 

Seeley-Brown 

Garmatz 

McDonough 

Selden 

Gary 

McMillan 

Shelley 

Gathings 

Madden 

Sheppard 

George 

Magnuson 

Shuford 

Goodwin 

Mahon 

Sieminskl 

Gordon 

Mailliard 

Sikes 

Granahan 

Marshall 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Grant 

Matthews 

Small 

Green 

Meader 

Smith,  Miss. 

Gregory 

Merrill 

Smith,  Va. 

Gubser 

Merrow 

Spence 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Metcalf 

Springer 

Haley 

Miller,  Kans. 

Stauffer 

Halleck 

Miller,  Md. 

Steed 

Harden 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Stringfellow 

Hardy 

Mills 

Sullivan 

Harris 

Mollohan 

Taber 

Harrison,  Va. 

Morano 

Taylor 

Hart 

Morgan 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Moss 

Thornberry 

Hays,  Ark. 

Moulder 

Tollefson 

Hays,  Ohio 

Multer 

Trimble 

Hebert 

Mumma 

Tuck 

Heller 

Murray 

Utt 

Heselton 

Norblad 

Vinson 

Hess 

Oakman 

Vorys 

Hiestand 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Wainwright 

Hillelson 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Walter 

Hillings 

O’Neill 

Wampler 

Hinshaw 

Osmers 

Warburton 

Holifield 

Ostertag 

Watts 

Holmes 

Patman 

Westland 

Holt 

Patterson 

Wickersham- 

Holtzman 

Pelly 

Widnall 

Hope 

Perkins 

Wier 

Hosmer 

Pfost 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Howell 

Pilcher 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Hyde 

Pillion 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Jackson 

Poags  ,, 

Wolverton 

James 

Poff  V, 

Yates 

Jarman 

Polk  * 

Yorty 

Javits 

Powell 

Young 

Johnson 

Price 

Younger 

Jonas,  N.  C, 

Preston 

Zablocki 

NAYS— 108 

Abernethy 

Cole,  Mo. 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Adair 

Colmer 

King,  Pa. 

Andersen, 

Coon 

Krueger 

H.  Carl 

Crumpacker 

Laird 

Andresen, 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Landrum 

August  H. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Long 

Andrews 

D’Ewart 

Lovre 

Barden 

Dondero 

McCulloch 

Beamer 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

McGregor 

Belcher 

Dowdy 

MCVey 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Ellsworth 

Mack,  Wash. 

Bentley 

Fisher 

Mason 

Bentsen 

Gavin 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Berry 

Gentry 

Neal 

Betts 

Golden 

Nelson 

Bishop 

Graham 

Nicholson 

Bow 

Gross 

Norrell 

Bray 

Hagen,  Minn. 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Brooks,  La. 

Hand 

O’Konski 

Brown,  Ohio  m 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Passman 

Brownson 

Hill 

Reece,  Tenn, 

Budge 

Hoeven 

Reed,  HI. 

Burdick 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Reed,  N.  Y. 

Busbey 

Horan 

Rees,  Kans. 

Carlyle 

Hruska 

Robeson,  Va. 

Chenoweth 

Hunter 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Church 

Xkard 

Schenck 

Clardy 

Jenkins 

Scrivner 

Clevenger 

Jensen 

Secrest 
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Shafer 

Sheehan 

Short 

Simpson,  HI. 
Smith,  Kans. 
Smith,  Wis. 
Talle 
Thomas 


Thompson,  La. 
Thompson, 
Mich. 

Van  Pelt 
Van  Zandt 
Velde 
Vursell 
Weichel 


Wharton 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Withrow 


ANSWERED  “PRESENT”—! 


Patten 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Blatnik 

Herlong 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Bolling 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Buckley 

Kearney 

Philbin 

Bush 

Kee 

Phillips 

Cederberg 

Kilday 

Radwan 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kirwan 

Regan 

Dawson,  Ill,. 

Knox 

Rivers 

Dies 

Lantaff 

Scherer 

Dolliver 

Mclntire 

Staggers 

Fino 

Machrowicz 

Sutton 

Fogarty 

Mack,  Ill. 

Teague 

Gwinn 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wigglesworth 

Hale 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wolcott 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Morrison 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Patten  against. 

Mr.  Kearney  for,  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  Mr.  Dolliver 
against. 

Mr.  Machrowicz  for,  Mr.  Radwan  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois 
against. 


traffic,  under  sections  1  (15)  and  420  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  “p.  71”,  insert  “or 
until  such  earlier  date  as  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  declares  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  exercise  the  powers  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  and  effect  by  this  act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  permit  continued  exercise 
until  6  months  after  termination  of  the 
national  emergency  proclaimed  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1950,  or  until  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  established  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  of  certain  powers,  re¬ 
lating  to  preferences  or  priorities  in  the 
transportation  of  traffic,  under  sections 
1  (15)  and  420  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Scherer  with  Mr.  Lantaff. 

Mr.  Wolcott  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Knox  with  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Mclntire  with  Mr.  O’Brien  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Phillips  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Hale  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Gwinn  with  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fino  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bush  with  Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Dies.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
have  voted  “yea.”  I  voted  “nay.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  “present." 

Mr.  WINSTEAD  changed  his  vote  from! 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  thi 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  E^TlLK'D 
_  REMARKS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.  R.  5710. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE-  ACT 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  2347).  to 
permit  continued  exercise,  until  6  months 
after  termination  of  the  national  emer¬ 
gency  proclaimed  December  16,  1950,  of 
certain  powers,  relating  to  preferences 
or  priorities  in  the  transportation  of 


SECOND  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  CRETELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at*,  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester¬ 
day  when  the  House  voted  on  H.  R.  5690, 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  inde¬ 
pendent  bureaus  and  including  the  vet¬ 
erans’  organization,  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Van  Zandt  amendment  and  also  in 
favor  of  the  Adair  amendment,  both  of 
which  dealt  with  the  elimination  from 
the  bill  that  portion  thereof  dealing 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities 
land  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
lof  Veterans’  Affairs  to  investigate  any 
f  non-service-connected  veterans’  state¬ 
ments  of  inability  to  defray  the  cost 
of  hospitalization,  where  reason  existed 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  such  statement. 

By  reason  in  voting  in  favor  of  these 
amendments  was  based  primarily  on  the 
fact,  that  in  my  opinion,  it  is  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill  which  is  not  the 
proper  plaee  for  it. 

It  was  suggested  and  stated  from  the 
floor  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs  intended  to  take  some  action  of 
its  own  on  this  issue  and  bring  out  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  to  the  non-service-connected  dis¬ 
abled  veterans. 

After  the  vote  on  this  bill,  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  discuss  the  problem  with  several 
members  of  that  committee  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  I  was  informed  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers],  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Hos¬ 
pitals,  of  which  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  General  Kear¬ 
ney,  is  chairman,  and  of  which  commit¬ 
tee  I  am  a  member,  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  matter  commencing 
July  8. 


I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  I  heard  rumblings  yesterday  that 
this  committee  would  take  no  action 
after  yesterday’s  vote.  I  am  sure  the 
subcommittee  will  give  this  matter  very 
serious  and  careful  scrutiny  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  after  such  hearings  a  re¬ 
port  can  be  made  on  which  the  House 
can  then  act  on  legislation  properly  pre¬ 
sented  and  not  appended  to  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXAS  CITY  DISASTER  CASE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Patman)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1947,  when  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
was  beginning  to  function,  the  United 
States,  as  a  part  of  the  program,  under¬ 
took  to  ship  a  chemical  to  the  people  of 
France.  It  was  a  product  which  was 
highly  explosive.  It  was  made  by  the 
Government  in  munitions  plants.  The 
original  patent,  held  by  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.,  was  for  a  blasting  explosive. 
After  the  war,  the  patented  product  was 
found  to  be  useful  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  it  was  being 
shipped  to  France. 

This  chemical  had  been  stored  in 
warehouses  on  the  Texas  City  docks  for 
some  months  pending  availability  of 
ships  to  transport  it.  On  April  16,  1947, 
two  ships  were  being  loaded  with  this 
chemical  in  the  port  of  Texas  City.  At 
approximately  9  in  the  morning,  1  of 
the  ships  exploded.  Shortly  after  mid¬ 
night,  the  second  ship  exploded.  More 
than  560  persons  perished,  and  some 
3,000  were  injured.  The  entire  dock  area 
of  the  thriving  port  was  leveled,  and 
property  damage  ran  into  millions  of 
dollars.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
business  district  was  destroyed  or  se¬ 
verely  damaged.  A  great  many  resi¬ 
dences,  some  located  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  docks,  were  destroyed 
and  many  others  badly  damaged.  Parts 
of  the  ships  were  blown  as  far  as  6  miles. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  felt  75 
miles  away.  Windows  in  Galveston,  10 
miles  across  the  bay,  were  broken  and 
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buildings  were  shaken  as  in  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

This  was  a  man-made  disaster;  it  was 
in  no  sense  an  act  of  God.  The  fertilizer 
had  been  manufactured  in  Government- 
owned  plants  at  the  Government’s  order 
and  to  its  specifications.  It  was  being 
shipped  at  its  direction  as  part  of  its 
program  of  foreign  aid.  The  disaster 
was  caused  by  forces  set  in  motion  by 
the  Government,  completely  controlled 
or  controllable  by  it.  Its  causative  fac¬ 
tors  were  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
control  of  the  victims;  they  were  not 
only  incapable  of  contributing  to  it,  but 
could  not  even  take  shelter  or  flight 
from  it. 

Had  the  chemical  manufacturer  and 
shipper  been  such  a  firm  as  Dupont,  or 
Hercules,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  of  their  liability  and  those  who 
had  suffered  in  the  explosions  on  April 
16  and  17,  1947,  would  have  long  since 
been  in  and  out  of  the  courts  with  ap¬ 
propriate  relief.  In  the  Texas  city  case, 
it  was  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  injured  had  to  appeal 
for  relief. 

Over  300  suits  were  brought  against 
the  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  alleging  that  its  negli¬ 
gence  was  responsible  for  the  disaster. 
After  consolidating  the  suits,  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  ordered  the  case  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  to  be  tried.  The  parties  to  all 
of  the  suits,  in  effect,  agreed  that  the 
common  issue  of  the  Government’s  neg¬ 
ligence  should  abide  the  outcome  of  this 
test  litigation.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed  the  trial  court’s 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  petitioners. 

The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  On  June  8,  1953,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  4-to-3  decision,  sus¬ 
tained  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court. 

In  the  majority  opinion,  it  was  stated: 

This  is  for  the  reason  that  as  a  matter 
of  law,  the  facts  found  cannot  give  the 
district  court  jurisdiction  of  the  case  under 
the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

All  courts  accepted  the  findings  of 
negligence  of  the  United  States  district 
judge. 

Since  the  Tort  Claims  Act  does  not  ap¬ 
ply,  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  injured 
to  seek  relief  from  the  Congress.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  296  calling  for  an  appro¬ 
priate  committee  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
merits  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  property 
damage,  personal  injuries  and  death  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  explo¬ 
sions  which  occurred  at  Texas  City,  Tex., 
on  April  16  and  17,  1947. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  takes  action  on  the  current  mu¬ 
tual-security  bill  that  the  explosion  oc¬ 
curred  because  the  United  States  was 
sending  assistance  to  the  people  of 
France.  The  French  had  suffered  a  dis¬ 
aster  through  the  ravages  of  the  war. 
They  have  long  since  been  granted  every 
possible  assistance  by  the  United  States. 
There  still  remains  the  obligation,  legal 
and  moral,  for  the  United  States  to  grant 
relief  to  its  own  people  who  were  killed, 
injured,  and  damaged  in  the  course  of 
the  granting  of  relief  to  the  people  of 
France, 


BELGIAN  LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read; 

June  18,  1953. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  On  February  12, 
1953,  the  House  considered  and  agreed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  12  “That 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expresses  its  deep  sympathy, 
affection,  and  concern  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  whose  countries  have  been  ravaged 
by  disaster,  its  admiration  for  their  courage 
in  adversity,  and  its  hope  for  the  early 
restoration  of  their  homes  and  livelihoods.” 
At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
signed  originals  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  12  were  presented  by  the  American 
Ambassador  at  The  Hague,  London,  and 
Brussels  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  March  24,  1953,  I 
transmitted  the  statement  of  the  Chief  of 
Protocol  of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  he  had  forwarded  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  12  to  the  President  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The 
following  letter  has  been  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  to  our  Ambassador 
in  Brussels: 

“Mr.  Ambassador:  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  transmitted  to  me  the  text  of 
the  resolution  adopted  on  February  12,  1953, 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
floodtide  on  February  1,  1953. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  ask  you  kindly  to 
express  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  my  sincere  thanks, 
together  with  the  thanks  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  who  have 
been  particularly  appreciative  of  these  marks 
of  sympathy  and  friendship. 

“Please  accept,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  my  very  high  consideration. 

“The  President: 

“F.  Van  Cauwelaert.” 

The  Department  is  pleased  to  transmit  this 
response  from  the  Belgian  Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


AIR  FORCE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  my 
strong  personal  admiration  for  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends],  I  find  myself  constrained  to 
challenge  statements  made  in  his  speech 
on  June  11  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  Air  Force  budget.  The 
basis  of  the  argument  seemed  to  be  that 
there  is  no  man  in  America  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  such  a  decision  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower.  The  President’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  military  affairs  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  By  the  very  nature  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  he  is  undoubtedly  well  equipped 
to  consider  the  problems  of  our  Nation’s 
security. 

National  security,  however,  concerns 
all  of  us.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  every 
Member  in  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself. 
If  we  are  to  sit  back  and  adopt  the 


philosophy  of  papa  knows  best,  we  are 
failing  in  our  duties  as  American  citi¬ 
zens;  we  are  failing  in  our  duties  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
democratic  system  that  the  Congress 
should  pass  the  necessary  laws  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defense  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Although 
the  Constitution  designates  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  Comander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  we  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  ignore  our  responsibility  in  play¬ 
ing  a  part  in  shaping  our  Nation’s  mili¬ 
tary-security  policy. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  philosophy  that 
papa  knows  best,  there  is  no  need  for 
Congress.  If  we  are  to  accept  without 
question  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  military  policy,  there 
is  no  point  in  our  even  considering  an 
appropriations  bill  for  the  military  serv¬ 
ices.  If  we  are  to  accept  this  philoso¬ 
phy,  we  might  as  well  put  our  rubber- 
stamp  on  the  bill  and  go  home. 

I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  question 
the  President’s  expert  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  military  affairs.  We  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  the  experts  have 
been  wrong  in  the  past.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  ignore  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  the  President  might  see  fit 
to  make.  I  do  insist,  however,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  not 
accept  the  recommendations  of  any  mor¬ 
tal  man  without  question. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they  have 
been  presented  to  us.  Let  us  base  our 
decisions  on  the  facts  rather  than  on 
opinion.  Let  us  not  give  up  the  basic 
American  principle  that  open,  honest 
debate  rather  than  appeals  to  authority 
will  result  in  the  best  decision  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Let  us  take  a  look  then  at  the  facts 
which  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Il¬ 
linois  uses  to  justify  a  reduction  in  the 
Air  Force  budget  for  next  year. 

First  he  points  out  that  a  cut  of  $5 
billion  in  appropriations  does  not  mean 
a  reduction  in  our  country’s  airpower. 
Startling  as  it  may  seem,  this  fact  is 
true.  The  Wilson  budget  does  not,  in 
fact,  call  for  a  reduction  in  our  country’s 
existing  airpower.  It  calls  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  air  strength  which  we 
planned  to  achieve  in  1954,  in  1955,  in 
1956.  It  is  a  reduction  from  the  goals 
which  were  established  as  necessary  to 
provide  the  minimum  airpower  for  our 
Nation’s  security. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  “The  United  States  Air 
Force  is  just  one  part  or  one  phase  of 
our  airpower.”  No  responsible  man 
could  disagree  with  this  statement.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  obvious  that, 
if  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  to  be 
cut  from  its  planned  goals,  our  total  air- 
power  is  to  be  cut  from  its  planned  goals, 
unless  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  some  other  phase  of  our  airpower. 
Since  the  present  budget  calls  for  a  small 
cut  in  the  naval  air  arm,  as  well  as  a 
large  cut  in  the  United  States  Air  Force’s 
appropriations,  it  is  obvioUs  that  the  sum 
of  our  airpower  is  being  held  back. 

The  argument  for  the  budget  cut  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  the  Nation’s  com¬ 
mercial  airpower,  as  well  as  our  indus¬ 
trial  might  and  our  manpower  and  ma- 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Iiepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1953”. 

5  Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

6  Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 

7  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

8  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

9  “authorization  of  appropriations 

10  “Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

11  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
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exceed  $2,079,689,870  to  be  available  under  section  101 
(a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe), 

of  which  not  less  than  50  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 
only  for  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
2  (b)  ;  $305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section  201  (re¬ 
lating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  ; 
$1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301  (relating 
to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  ; 
and  $15,000,000  to  be  available  under  section  401  (relating 
to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America) 

Chapter  II— Mutual  Defense  Financing 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
(a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  540  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 

assistance  for  Europe) ,  and  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to 
defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  for  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam/’ 
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(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  101  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be 
made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
transfer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  Prance  of  artillery,  am¬ 
munition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

(c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  303  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be 
made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
transfer  of  funds)  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,- 
000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  (as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required 
by  and  are  made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of,  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  such 
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1  Associated  States.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  where 

2  feasible  under  this  Act,  that  the  Act  shall  be  so  administered 

3  that  surplus  foods,  grains  and  commodities  now  or  hereafter 

4  held  by  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  substituted 

5  for  other  forms  of  economic  aid  specified  in  this  Act,  and 

6  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  herein  authorized.” 

7  Chapter  III— Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

8  Sec.  301.  Authorization  oe  Appropriation.— 

9  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 

10  by  adding  after  section  541  the  following  new  section : 

11  “Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

12  printed  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 

13  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons 
11  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 

Act  or  to  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section 
lb  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That, 

17  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President 

18  shall  determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance 

19  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in  further¬ 
ed  ance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense 

21  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  provided  further, 

22  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the  President 

23  shall  determine  ( 1 )  that  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared 

24  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the 

25  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the 
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security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such 
transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limit¬ 
ing,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  he  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation— T]ie 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  542  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$43,792,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa)  ;  $72,100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support,  economic 
and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  Latin  America) .” 
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Chapter  V— Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 

Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section  206 
(relating  to  refugees)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  O.  1557),  except  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be 
given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan— Section  302  (re¬ 
lating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
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(c),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,- 
400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify  (which  shall  include  conditions  and  assurances  to 
enable  the  coimtries  designated  in  this  subsection  to  make 
greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in 
cooperation  with  each  other) ,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  such  countries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and 
political  stability  therein.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  except  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  VI— Multilateral  Organizations 
Sec.  601.  Movement  of  Migrants— Section  534 
(relating  to  the  movement  of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  “There  is  hereby 
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1  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 

2  $10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954 

3  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra- 

4  tion” 

5  Sec.  602.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera- 

6  tion. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 

7  amended  by  adding  after  section  543  the  following  new 

8  section : 

9  “Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

10  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 

11  $13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under  sec- 

12  tion  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.” 

13  Sec.  603.  Children’s  Welfare.— The  Mutual  Security 
II  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
15  544  the  f<  llowing  new  section : 

Id  “Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
11  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions 
18  during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
ls  tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such 

20  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests 

21  of  the  United  States.” 

22  Sec.  604.  Ocean  Freight. — Section  535  (relating  to 

23  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  shipments) 

24  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 

25  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
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“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Koeean  Reconsteuc- 
tion  Agency. — Section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean  relief) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000 
for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,500,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40,750,000”. 

CllAPTEE  VII — EUETHEE  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING 
Mutual  Secueity  Legislation 

Sec.  701.  Pacific  Pact. — Section  2  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  Con¬ 
gress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Ear  East,  South  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  the  participation  therein  of 
the  United  States.” 
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Sec.  702.  Transfers  oe  Funds  — (a)  Section  101 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  “granted  pursuant  to”  both 
times  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 
available  under”,  and  (2)  by  striking  “this  section”  out  of 
the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “section  546 
of  this  Act”. 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “pursuant  to  section  201”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “under  section  201”. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (1) , 
201,  301,  and  401  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that 
section;  and  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a) 
(2),  203,  302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among 
such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  funds  available  under  the  section  to  which 
they  are  transferred.  The  determination  of  amounts  author¬ 
ized  to  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
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without  reference  to  any  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
continued  available  pursuant  to  section  546  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  703.  Unexpended  Balances. — The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding- 
after  section  545  the  following  new  section: 

“unexpended  balances 

“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  para¬ 
graph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  704.  Escapees— Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title 
I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly” 
before  the  word  “determined”,  (2)  by  inserting  “or  any 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia” 
immediately  after  “Austria”  and  before  “and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”,  and  (3)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”. 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea. — 
The  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
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1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(but  not 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea) 

Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general 
provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs. — Amend  section  504  (d) 
(relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  ( 1 )  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the 
appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and 
the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crat¬ 
ing,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(2)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
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are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  over¬ 
seas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  or  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
participating  agencies  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  the 
aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  to  comparable  positions  on  January 
31,  1953,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation, 
packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(3)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction 
to  be  effected  in  each  agency  under  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  the 
determination  as  to  which  individual  employee  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  shall  he  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

“(4)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause 
studies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

“(5)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of 
military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in 
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addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection: 

“(A)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged  before 
July  1,  1953, 

“(B)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were 
in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“(C)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters 
established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds —Amend  section  513  (b) 
(relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 
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(c)  Repeal. —  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  by  striking 
out  the  words  “to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “Under”. 

(3)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out 
of  any  commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to 
said  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  520  (relating  to 
investment  guaranties)  to  read  as  follows: 

“guaranties 

“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  making 
guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of 

the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  511  of  this  Act.” 

(e)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section 
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530  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program)  by  striking  out  “twelve  months”  and  “twelve- 
month”  wherever  appearing  therein,  and  hy  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “twenty-four  months”  and  “twenty-four-month”, 
respectively. 

(f)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  after  section  546 
the  following  new  section: 

“UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

“Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any 
economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from 

those  authorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under 
either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that 
before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries 
in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director 
will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 
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(g)  Use  of  Local  Currency.— 

(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 
521  (relating  to  administrative  expenses). 

(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following  new  section: 
“united  states  use  of  foreign  currency 

“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  to  he  appropriated  are  authorized  to  be 
increased  by  amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

“(h)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States)  : 
Provided,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to 
he  made  available  for  use,  without  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 
against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

(h)  Near  Bast  Refugees. — Add  after  section  548  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in 
general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey 
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to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recommendations  for 
seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these 
refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources  of  the  area, 
including  its  water  resources. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  consult  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  shall  keep  these  committees  constantly  and  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  before  the 
period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (re¬ 
lating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by 
an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Amend  section 
408  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 
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“  (4)  The  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  (relating  to  expiration  of  program) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  transfer,  or  procurement 
for  transfer,  under  this  subsection,  of  parts,  components,  and 
equipment  required  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  military 
end  items  (as  referred  to  in  section  506  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951)  previously  supplied  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.” 

(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — Amend 
the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales 
of  military  equipment)  by  striking  out  “such  nation”  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “such  nation,  or  international  military 
organization  or  headquarters,”. 

(d)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d) 
(containing  definitions)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service, 
repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 
equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  test  and 
study  purposes.” 

Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503- 
1519) ,  are  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Term  of  guarantees— Amend  section  111  (b) 
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(3)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by  striking  out  u which  guaran¬ 
ties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “which  guaranties  shall  be  limited  to  terms  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance”. 

(b)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  111  (b)  (3)  (v) 
(relating  to  guaranties)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “par¬ 
ticipating  country”  the  following:  “or  by  reason  of  war, 
revolution,  or  civil  disorder”. 

(c)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso 

of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds) 

by  striking  out  “shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account”, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “prior  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only 
for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States”. 

(d)  Use  of  Local  Currency. — Amend  section  115 
(h)  by  striking  out  “including”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “and,  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  19,  1953. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SNADER, 

Clerk. 
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17*  ADJOtRNED  until  ‘  on*,  June  29  (p.  7761)*  Legislative  program  for  this  week,  as 
announced  by  the  majority  leader?  '  I  on.,  excess-profits  tax;  Tues.,  VA  office 
in  Philippines,  post  office  bill,  and  Interparliamentary  Union;  remainder  of 
Week,  Defense  Department,  appropriation  bill;  conference  reports  at  any  time  s 
(pp.  7719-20),  '  4  4 

.<  • 

. . .  SENATE  -  June  27  * 

’  ■ .  *  . 

18*  REORGAIUZATION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  3.  106,  to  establish  a 

.  Coimission  on  Governmental  Operations  (pp.  7636-7)  •  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  Resident*  ’  '  „  *  4  ' 

19.  INTERGOVHRN: FETAL  RELATIONS •  Agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1514  with  a 

further  amendment  (p.  7636).  (See  item  16  of  this  Digest  for  later  action*) 

/  •  _  *  %  ,  %  * 

20.  ;  II  EAT  AGREE!  TINT.  Received  from  this'  Department , a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the' 

International  heat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;  to  Foreign  Relations ‘Committee  (p* 
7630).  '  •  -  •  ‘ 

21*  FAR! r  LOANS.  Received  from  this  Department  ‘a  proposed  bill  to  make  permanent 'the 
farm-housing  loan  authorization  of  the  Housing  Act  .of  1949;  to  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  (p,  7630). 

22.  TEIPORARY  APPROPRIATIONS.  The. Appropriations  Committee’ reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  H.  J.  Res,  237,  making  temporary  appropriations  for .the  fiscal  year  1954 
(S.  Rept.  474)*  Sen.  Bridges  requested  i: mediate  consideration,  but  Sen.  Gore 
objected  and  asked  tha  t  the  measure  go  over  until  today,  (p*  7686.)  (See 
item  10  of  this  Digest  for  House  action  on  the  measure,) 

*  P  y  " 

23.  ELECTRIFICATION;  FERTILIZER  Sen.  Norse  criticized  the  administration’s  electric 

power  policies  and  inserted  a  statement  bv  USDA  officials  oh  fertilizer  (pp; 
76S6-7C6). 

,24.  FOREIGN  AID.  S*  2123,  to  extend 

finished  business  (p.'7675). 

¥ 

>5.  DROUGHT  RELIEF.  Sens.  Thye,  Schoeppel,  and  Johnson  of  Tex*  spoke  on  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  current  drought  and  asked  for  Government  aid  in  this  connection’ 

(pp." '7639-46,  76S2-4), 

\  *  *  * 

26*  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Kefauver  criticized  the  Government’s  electric-power  poli¬ 
cies,,  particularly  as  they  affect  TVA  (pp.  7677-32), 

*  »  -  < 

27*  LABCR-HEU  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  '1954*  The  Appropriations  Committee  ordered  report¬ 
ed  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R*  5246*.  The  ’’Daily  Digest” 
states?  ”As  approved,  the  bill  would  provide  A  total  of  ,^2,008,435,761,  an  in-  • 
crease  of  ,,27, 729, 300'  over  the  House -passed  figure  of  >l,980,7C6,46l.”  (p,D626.) 

K  v 

23.  ARJY  CIVIL  FUNCTIONS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1954*  Fassed  with ,  amendments  this  bill, 
H.  R.  5376  (pp.  7641-75)*  Senate  conferees  vrere  appointed  (p*  7675). 

29*  ELECTRIFICATION*  Sen*  Hennings  inserted  his  statement  concerning  Federal  power 
policy,  opposing  the  House  Appropriations,  Committee's  action  on  this  matter  and 
urging  adequate  funds  for  water  resources  ard  rural  electrification  (pp. 

7637-9). 


the  mutual  security  program,  was  made  the  un- 


30..  RECESSED  until  Ion.,  June  29  (p.  77C6). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  -  .June  27 

31.  WATER-FACILITIES  LOANS.  II,  R,  5975,  by  Rep.  Gath i rigs,  to  extend  the  water  Facil¬ 

ities  Act  to  the  entire  U,  S*;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  7761).  .‘Remarks  of 
author  (p.  7760). 

by  Rep*  Albert, 

32.  LIVESTOCK.  H.  R.  5970,  Ao  provide  for  the  purchase  of  canner,  cutter,  and  utilit 

grade  cattle;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  7761), 

•  ♦  • 

33.  ALASKA  LANDS .  S.  2232,  by  Sen. 'Butler,  Nebr.,  relating  to  reservation  of  public 

lands  in  Alaska;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Coimittee(p,  76.33). 

-  ■  ITENS  IN  APPENDIX  ••• 

*  ' 

34.  WHEAT  "ARKETING.  During  debate  on  H,  R.  5451,  to  amend  the  wheat  marketing  quota 

la  w,  Rep.  Elays  favored  reducing  the  acreage  allotment  from  66  to  62  million 
acres  as  recommended  by  this  Department  (p.  A4063).  .  •  • 

35.  FAR  POLICY.  During  debate  on  H.  R,  5451,  Rep.  I  cCarthy  criticized  the  admini- 

st  rat  ion’s  farm  policies,  claiming  the  farmers  were  promised  ldO%  of  parity  bu1(| 
are  getting  about  93$  (pp,  A4C63-4)* 

36.  GRAZING  LANDS.  Rep.  Netcalf  inserted  Bernard  BeVoto’s  recent  article  criticizing 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  furnishing  scripts  fo'r  local  radio  programs  favor¬ 
ing  the  stockmen’s  grazing  bills  (pp.  A4069-71). 

♦  v  •  1 

37.  TARIFFS;  INTEREST- RATES.  Rep.  Deane  inserted  Rep.  lantaff’s  speech  blaming  the 

administration  for  "high  interest  rates  and  high  tariffs"  (pp.  A4074-6) * 

* 

38.  TEXTILES.  Rep,  Lane  inserted  a  National  Wool  Grower  article  discussing  the 

battle  between  synthetic-fiber  manufacturers  and  wool-cotton  groups  (pp. 
A4030-1). 

39*  T.  V.  A.  Rep.  Perkins  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial ‘defending* TVA  and  deploring 
administration  decisions  regarding  it  (pp.  A4032-3),* 

JH 

-40,  BANKING  ATD  CURRENCY .  Rep,  Nulter  inserted  Doris  Fledson’s  article  claiming •HrV 

Eccles  feels  that  the  immediate  danger  ahead  is  deflation  (pp*  A4073-9). 

Rep*  Hiestand  inserted  Fres,  Shoup’s  (Holly  Sugar  Corp.)  recent  speech 

favoring  "return  to  sound  currency"  (pp.  A4083-4)* 

•  .  «  * 

41.  GRAZING  LANDS.  Rep.  DvEwart  inserted  an  Arizona  Republic  article  'favoring  H.  R. 

4023,  the  stockmen’s  grazing  bill  (p.  A4Q97). 

A:‘  *  0 

42,  EXPENDITURES;  TAXATION.  ‘Rep,  Steed  inserted  a  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Chamber  of  Com-i 

merce  plan  for  a  balanced  budget  and  tax  relief  (p.  A4105)*  • 

,  .  .  •.  '  ,  ‘  '  ■  ‘  '  '  * 

43*  FORESTRY  RESEARCH*  Rep,  Davis  inserted  Harris  Ellsworth’s  address  urging  con¬ 
tinued  institutional  research  in  forest  products  (pp.  A4IOS-IO). 

,  ’  ,  *  •'  *  '  -  y  •  i  ‘  * 

k  BILL  APPROVED  BI  THE  PRESIDENT  . 

%  -  *  »  1  .  '  .  •  •  *  ‘  * 

44.  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  S,  1679,  to  consolidate  Extension  Service  authorizations. 
Approved  June  26,  1953  ( Public  Law  83,  83rd  Cong*), 
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As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  know, 
the  original  1954  estimate  for  the  item  de¬ 
scribed  in  previous  civil  functions  bills  as 
Niagara  power  development  was  $989,000. 
The  revised  estimate  for  1954  was  $100,000. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  committees 
have  eliminated  even  this  insignificant  item 
to  support  the  study  and  planning  of  cer¬ 
tain  remedial  works  at  the  Niagara.  There 
is,  as  will  be  noted,  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  original  estimate  of  $989,000  and 
the  revised  estimate  of  $100,000.  That  dif¬ 
ference  seems  to  have  come  about  as  a  result 
of  the  acceptance  by  the  administration  of 
the  possibility  that  the  Niagara  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  private  interests.  Hence  the  ad¬ 
ministration  isn’t  even  asking  for  further 
funds  to  study  the  Niagara  power  project 
itself. 

While  I  have  withdrawn  and  compromised 
on  the  issue  of  Federal  funds  for  New  York 
State,  this  last  is  a  sticking  point.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  concede  for  1  moment  that  the 
Niagara  shall  be  developed  by  private  inter¬ 
ests.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert 
from  page  1981  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Army  civil  functions  bill,  H.  R.  5376, 
part  II,  the  following  colloquy: 

“General  Chorpening.  Since  the  budget 
was  originally  made  up  and  then  later  re¬ 
vised,  action  has  been  taken  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  indicated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  that  the  construction  of  Ni¬ 
agara  power  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  Fed¬ 
eral  development.  That  being  true,  we  have 
adequate  funds  available  now  to  do  what  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  must  do  in  connection 
with  the  remedial  works  and  any  addi¬ 
tional  work  that  may  be  required,  in  working 
with  the  non-Federal  agency,  if  that  is  the 
final  decision.  Therefore,  these  funds  have 
not  been  allowed  by  the  House  and  I  am  not 
requesting  restoration  of  those  funds  by  the 
committee. 

“Senator  Ellender.  How  much  do  you 
have  on  hand? 

“General  Chorpening.  We  have,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  about  $90,000. 

“Senator  Ellender.  That  is  out  of  $100,000 
we  gave  you  last  year? 

“General  Chorpening.  Yes. 

“Senator  Ellender.  And  you  have  enough? 

“General  Chorpening.  We  have  enough  to 
take  care  of  it  under  the  present  situation.” 

The  preceding  statement  is  an  indication 
that  the  word  has  gone  out  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  the  executive  agencies  that  the 
Niagara  may  be  given  away  to  private  in¬ 
terests. 

Perhaps  this  should  not  shock  us  who  have 
seen  the  administration  support  the  give¬ 
away  of  some  of  the  public’s  offshore  oil 
lands  and  increase  by  administrative  action 
the  interest  rate  to  veterans  and  civilians  on 
home  mortgages.  But  this  is  a  whole  new 
field — that  of  public  versus  private  power — 
and  while  this  is  not  the  first  indication 
that  the  administration  is  willing  to  divest 
our  citizens  of  their  natural  heritage,  this 
indication  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
that  Niagara  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
economically  profitable  waterpower  sites  re¬ 
maining  in  the  United  States  today.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
this  redevelopment  of  the  power  potential 
of  the  Niagara  River  will  provide  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  1,132,000  kilowatts  and  about  7.78 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  annual  energy. 
This  output  is  equal  to  the  combined  output 
of  Hoover,  Bonneville,  and  Shasta  Dams  and 
is  greater  than  the  annual  production  of  6.3 
billion  kilowatt-hours  which  will  be  the 
United  States  share  of  the  proposed  St.  Law¬ 
rence  power  project. 

Although  I  do  not  seek  to  restore  the  item 
for  development  studies  and  surveys  for  the 
Niagara  River  to  this  bill,  I  do  want  to  serve 
notice  that  my  policy — and  I  am  sure  that 
of  many  of  my  colleagues — has  not  changed 
with  regard  to  the  Niagara  development. 
For  almost  80  years  I  have  favored  public  de¬ 


velopment  and  operation  of  publicly  owned 
hydroelectric  sites  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  On  this  I  shall  not  compromise. 

I  hereby  serve  notice  that  regardless  of  the 
action  taken  on  this  or  any  other  appro¬ 
priation  bill  and  regardless  of  the  statements 
made  by  executive  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  private  development 
of  Niagara,  I  cannot  and  will  not  accept  any 
change  in  the  Federal  power  policy  which 
heretofore  has  been  for  public  development 
in  the  public  interest.  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  resist  any  change  in  that  policy. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  has  a  brief  statement  he  de¬ 
sires  to  make.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  would  not  permit  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  becausA 
otherwise  Senators  may  have  to  remairl 
in  attendance  late  this  afternoon.  Wi 
have  now  reached  the  point  of  final  pass-1 
age.  Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
be  willing  to  do  that  as  a  courtesy?  f 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  remarks  refer 
to  the  whole  problem  of  public  power,  not 
merely  to  the  pending  bill.  If  it  will  be 
an  accommodation  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  will  agree  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  to  the  appropriation 
bill  having  been  engrossed,  and  the  bill 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  now  is, 
shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5376)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mi-.  President,  I 
move  .that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amends,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Know- 
land,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Thye, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Ellender  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  287) 
making  temporary  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  were  each  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.  R.  5728.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis¬ 
posal  ot  the  Government-owned  rubber- 
producing  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 

H.  J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  statutory  provi¬ 


7675 

sions  from  July  1.  1953,  to  August  1,  1953;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  for  two 
other  matters? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  recess  until  12 
o’clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  sojordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  444,  S.  2128, 
to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  acting  major¬ 
ity  leader  to  take  up  the  bill  today,  but 
merely  to  have  it  made  the  unfinished 
business,  so  that  it  will  be  available  for 
debate  next  week.  « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2128)  to  further  amend  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
amendments. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  DAY 

Mi-.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  sev¬ 
eral  Senators  have  asked  me  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  acting  majority  leader  to 
have  any  further  votes  taken  on  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  or  conference  reports, 
or  to  enter  into  any  other  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  today.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  seek  the  passage  of  any  bills 
or  to  transact  any  other  business  than  to 
permit  insertions  in  the  Record.  So  for 
the  information  of  Senators  who  have 
made  inquiry,  that  will  be  the  general 
course  that  will  be  followed. 


SEVENTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY  OF 
HELEN  KELLER 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  a  short 
statement  with  reference  to  the  73d 
birthday  anniversary  of  Helen  Keller 
which  I  should  like  to  make  at  this  time. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be 
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willing  to  yield  to  me  for  that  purpose 
without  his  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  today.  June  27,  is  the  73d  birthday 
of  Hellen  Keller,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  women  of  our  time.  In  fact, 
she  holds  a  remarkable  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  All  of  us  know  under 
what  tremendous  handicaps  she  faced 
life,  without  hearing,  power  of  speech, 
or  sight;  and  how  magnificently  she  has 
overcome  them.  Helen  Keller  has  come 
to  be  a  symbol  of  how  the  human  spirit 
can  liberate  itself  from  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  hopeless  bondage  of  the  flesh. 

This  indomitable  woman  has  not  only 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  dumb  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  helping  to  open  the  doors  of  sight 
and  sound  for  them,  but  she  has  also 
carried  her  message  of  hope  round  the 
world  to  every  continent.  Her  every 
visit  of  this  kind  has  been  a  challenge  to 
despair,  a  summons  to  life. 

The  most  recent  of  these  trips  was  to 
Latin  America.  Miss  Keller  returned 
earlier  this  week  from  a  2-months’  tour, 
during  which  she  visited  Brazil,  Peru, 
Chile,  Panama,  and  Mexico.  She  was 
received  everywhere  with  memorable 
demonstrations  of  good  will  and  affec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  general  public, 
the  press,  and  Government  officials. 

Incoming  dispatches  from  our  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  testify  to  the  great  con¬ 
tribution  she  made  in  furthering  inter- 
American  friendship.  Ultimas  Noticias 
of  Panama  commented  on  June  15 — 
translation: 

None  of  the  great  political  leaders  who 
have  passed  through  our  greatest  house  of 
culture  have  brought  the  multiude  which 
last  night  gathered  in  the  auditorium. 

Our  Embassy  in  Brazil  states  that — 

During  the  last  2  years,  no  other  American 
visiting  Sao  Paulo  has  received  such  a  warm 
reception. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Lima: 

The  10-day  official  visit  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  Peru,  as  the  guest  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  was  one  of  the  most  imporant 
public  events  of  the  past  year.  The  large 
amount  of  favorable  publicity  generated  by 
her  visit  will  ultimately  be  as  valuable  to 
the  United  States  as  to  Miss  Keller  herself. 

On  her  Latin-American  trip,  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler  received  numerous  honors  and  vari¬ 
ous  decorations,  among  the  latter  the 
Order  of  the  Southern  Cross,  conferred 
by  President  Vargas  of  Brazil. 

Miss  Keller  is  celebrating  her  73d 
birthday  today  at  Westport,  Conn.  It 
is  an  opportune  moment  to  make  grate¬ 
ful  mention  of  her  national  and  inter¬ 
national  prestige,  her  unselfish  contri¬ 
bution  toward  enlarging  horizons  for  the 
handicapped  all  over  the  vrorld,  and  the 
immediate  excellent  results  of  her  Latin- 
American  tour.  I  know  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  join  me  in  wishing 
her  many  happy  returns,  so  that  her 
selfless  services  for  mankind  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  long  and  fruitful  years  to  come. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
EXECUTIVE  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
once  more? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  called  to  my  attention  to¬ 
day  two  nominations  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization,  a  meeting  of  which 
is  to  be  held  on  July  1, 1  believe. 

These  nominations  have  been  reported 
without  opposition  from  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  The  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  that  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  as  well  as 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  understand 
that  there  is  no  objection. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  as 
in  executive  session,  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 

CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Irving  Salomon  to  be  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  the  second  extraordinary  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Heffelfinger  to 
be  the  alternate  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  second 
extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  FEDERAL  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  CONCERN¬ 
ING  APPLICATION  OF  TREATY  OF 
FRIENDSHIP,  COMMERCE,  AND 
CONSULAR  RIGHTS— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Butler  of  Maryland  in  the  chair) .  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Executive 
N,  83d  Congress,  1st  session,  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  of 


America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  signed  at  Bonn  on  June  3, 
1953,  concerning  the  application  of  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
consular  rights  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Germany,  signed 
at  Washington  on  December  8,  1923,  as 
amended.  Without  objection,  the  in¬ 
junction  of  secrecy  will  be  removed  from 
the  agreement,  and  the  agreement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President’s  message  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  President’s  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
signed  at  Bonn  on  June  3, 1953,  concern¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  consular 
rights  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Germany,  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  December  8, 1923,  as  amended. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  texts  of  related  notes  ex¬ 
changed  at  Washington  June  2,  1953, 
and  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  agreement  and  re¬ 
lated  notes. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  June  27,  1953. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  (2)  agreement  concerning 
the  application  of  the  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
signed  at  Washington,  December  8,  1923, 
as  amended;  (3)  related  notes  dated 
June  2,  1953.) 


TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  COM¬ 
MERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH 
JAPAN— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC¬ 
TION  OF  SECRECY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Executive 
O,  83d  Congress,  first  session,  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Japan,  together  with  a  protocol 
relating  thereto,  signed  at  Tokyo  on 
April  2,  1953.  Without  objection,  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  is  removed  from 
the  treaty,  and  the  treaty,  protocol,  and 
message  from  the  President  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  and  the  President’s  message  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica¬ 
tion,  I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  temporary-appropriation  measure.  Beady  for  President, 

Senate  committee  voted  to  report  Dills  to  transfer  land  tracts,  control  sheep  dis¬ 
eases,  authorize  Alaska  forest  survey,  increase  interest  on  farm-tenant  loans,  ex¬ 
pand  crop  insurance,  and  extend  fur  loans.  Senate  committee  reported  McLeaish  nom¬ 
ination  to  FHA.  Sen.  Johnson, Tex* ,  introduced  and  discussed  drought  relief  Dill. 
Senate  committee  reported  Labor-EFW  appropriation  Dill,  Senate  deDated  foreign- 
aid  Dill. 


SENATE  .  ‘ 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS .  Passed  ':1th out  amendment  H,  J ,  Res,  287,  to  make  funds  available 

to  Government  agencies  pending  enactment  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
1954  (p*  7779),  This  measure  will  not:  be  sent  to  the  President. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  5246,  the  Labor-* 
^  HEN  appropriation  bill  for  1954  (S.  Rept„  478) (p«  7765). 

2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  S.  2128,  to  extend  the  I'utual  Security  Act  (pp,  1 

777 5,  7781-93,  3630). 

3.  El  URGENCY  PO'.ERSo  Passed  with  amendment  H.  J,  Res.  285,  to  continue  through 

July  certain  emergency  powers  of  the  President  (p,  7765). 

4*  NCI  INATICN *  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of 
Robert  B.  McLeaish  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Farmers1  Home  Administration  (p, 
7776). 


5.  FORESTRY  ;  RESEARCH;  CROP  IUS  FRANCE;  FARII  LOANS;  '.HEAT  E 'PORTS.  The  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  actually  report)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bills  without  amendment:  S.  1400,  to  release  the  reversionary  rights  of 
the  U.  S.  in  a  tract  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  land  in  Hake  County, 

H.  C3;  S.  2055,  to  provide  for  control  and  eradication  of  scrapie  and  blue 
tongue  in  sheep;  S.  2163,  to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain  lands  in  the  U.  S. 
cottonfield  station  near  Statesville,  N#  C»,  to  the  State;  and  S.  725,.  to  amend 
the  act  authorizing  a  national  survey  of  forest  resources  so  as  to  include  U.  S. 
Territories  and  possessions.  The  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendment 
S.  1276,  to  amend  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 


-2- 


■  >  interest  rate  oh  loans.  %tlevl  of  such  Ajct|  S.  1367,  to  extend  for  4 

years  ' the  authority' for -exi^rtsion  \>£,^he  crpp-insurance  program  into  additional 
counties;  S.  984,  to  provide  fox1'  conveyance  of,  certain  national  forest  land  in 
Basalt,  Coio.,;  ahd  $.  ll;52^  to'e^end/fdr'  5  years  the '  authority  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  make- Ioann  to 'fur "farmers.  \ 

The  "Daily  Digest*  -states^  .;7n  ;  .the  committee  gave  its  approval  to  the 
-introduction  of  an  original' resolution  which  would  provide  funds  t.p  .continue, 
the  investigation  of  Canadian  wheat  imported  as  unfit  for  human  consumption." 
(pp.  D629-30.)  •-  1  -  .  .  '  .  - 

6.  EXPENDITURES;  PERSONNEL.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction. of  Nonessential 

Federal  Expenditures  submitted  .a  repor-t  on  personnel  statistics  and  unexpended 

balances  of  appropriations  (pp.  7765-9).  . . 

4  *  '  '*.•»*  * 

,  t  *  -  *•  *■  • 

7*  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported '(but  did  not 
actually  report)  with  amendment  S*  2199,*  to  allow  State  and  local  governments 
during  major  disasters  to  use  .or  distribute  certain  surplus'  equipment  and 
'supplies  of  the  Federal  Government  (p.-D631).  .  . 

8.  DROUGHT’  RELIEF •  Sen.  Knowland  inserted  a  news  report  describing  the  actions  ( 
being  taken  by  the  administration  to  provide  drought  relief  in  Tex.  and  Ckla, 
(p.  7793). "  '  ' 

f  .  •  ■ 

9«  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  Wisconsin  Conservation  Congress  recommendation 
in  favor  of  earmarking  10p  of  forest  receipts  for  recreation  and  wildlife,  and 
■opposing  the  stockmen’s  grazing  bill  (p.  7765), 

*  ► 

10*  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Young  inserted  a  Rolla  Commercial  Club  resolution  support 
ing  the  price-support  program  (p.  7793). 

11,  LEGISLATIVE  PRCGRAF.  Sen.  Knowland  expressed  a  hope  that  the  mutual-security  a 
trade-agreements  bills  can  be  passed  by  Thurs,.  and  indicated  that  the  calendar 
vail  be  called  Non.,  following  which  appropriation  bills  will  be  considered 
(pp*  7780-1,  7793-4) o 


HOUSE 

12 c  PUBLIC  LANDS .  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendmei 
II.  R.  334,  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  sand,  stone,  gravel,,  pumice,  pumicitt 
and  cinders  located  on  public  lands  (H.  Kept.  6C6)(p.  7817), 

13*  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Rules’  Committee  reported  a  resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  on  H.  R»  5969,  the  Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  for  1954  (p. 
7817) o  *  "  4 

14a  .TAXATION.  Deferred  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  for  debate  01 
II.  Re  5899,  to  extend  the  excess-profits  tax  for  6  month 3 ,  in  order  to  give  the 
..ays  and  Leans  Committee  opportunity  for  further  consideration  of  tte  bill  (pp, 
7802-8) o 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  .  , 

15®  DROUGHT  RELIEF,  S.  2233,  to  provide  assistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  areas 
where  a  production  disaster  caused  by  severe  drought  has  occurred;  by  Sen, 
Johnson,  Texc.,  for  himself  and  others;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee; 
remarks  of  author  (pp.  7770-1). 
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2d  session;  but  this  proviso  shall  not  be 
construed  as  to  interfere  with  State  taxation 
of  leasehold  interests:  Provided  further, 
That  any  tax  collected  for  school  purposes 
on  any  leasehold  interest  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Boulder  City  Union  School  Dis¬ 
trict  on  and  after  July  1,  1953,  shall  be  de¬ 
ducted  under  section  3  (g)  of  said  act.” 

Mr.  THYE  also  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  5246,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re¬ 
lated  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


’EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  submitting  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Col.  Eugene  Mead  Caffey,  for 
temporary  appointment  as  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  withdrawing  the  nomination 
of  Grace  M.  Stewart,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  judge  of 
the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Ellen  K.  Raedy,  deceased, 
which  nominating  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LANGER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

George  Harrold  Carswell,  of  Florida,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Florida,  vice  George  Earl  Hoffman, 
retired. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Robert  B.  McLeaish,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Address  entitled  “American  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Foreign  Policy,”  delivered  by  him 
before  the  United  States  Trade  Mark  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City,  June  26,  1953. 

Newspaper  comment  and  excerpts  from 
letters,  indicating  Wisconsin  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Bricker  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

Article  entitled  “Soviet  Plan  To  Steal 
Iran,”  written  by  Lev  Vasiliev,  and  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  April  19, 
1953. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

Article  entitled  “Rhee  Liberated  His  Own 
Men,”  written  by  Constantine  Brown,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  25, 
1953. 


By  Mr.  LANGER: 

Letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Novak,  of  Lordvllle,  N.  Dak.,  dealing  with 
credit  and  prices. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

Editorial  entitled  “Voice  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,”  commenting  on  the  recent  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  Senator  Symington,  published  in 
the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
June  28,  1953. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

Editorial  entitled  “Like  Any  Other  Wit¬ 
ness,”  relating  to  Mr.  Justice  Clark  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Tuesday, 
June  16,  1953. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

Article  entitled  “Greenwich’s  Debts  Are 
Nearly  Paid  Up,”  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  29,  1953. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

Article  entitled  “GI  Home  Loans  Number 
3  Million,”  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  28,  1953.  \ 


HOUSING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1376)  to 
amend  section  503  of  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  expedite  the  provision  of  housing 
in  connection  with  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes,  approved  October  14, 
1940,  as  amended,”  which  was,  after 
line  8,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  (b)  (2)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Any  veteran  (defined  herein  as  a  person 
who  served  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  any  war  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  beginning  June  27,  1950,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress  and  who  was  dis¬ 
charged  or  released  therefrom  under  condi¬ 
tions  other  than  dishonorable)  who  intends 
to  engage  in  farming  as  a  principal  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  as  to  industry,  experience,  character, 
and  other  assurances  of  success  as  a  farmer, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  title 
and  his  application  shall  be  entitled  to 
preference  over  the  applications  of  non¬ 
veterans.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  507  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“As  between  eligible  applicants  seeking 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  veterans  and  the 
families  of  deceased  servicemen.  As  used 
herein,  a  ‘veteran’  shall  mean  a  person  who 
served  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  any  war  between  the  United 
States  and  any  other  nation  or  during  the 
period  beginning  June  27,  1950,  and  ending 
on  such  date  as  shall  be  determined  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress  and  who  was  dis¬ 
charged  or  released  therefrom  on  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable.  ‘Deceased  serv¬ 
icemen’  shall  mean  persons  who  served  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  Staes  dur¬ 
ing  any  war  between  the  United  States  and 
any  other  nation  or  during  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  June  27,  1950,  and  ending  on  such 
date  as  shall  be  determined  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress  and  who  died  in  service  before  the 
termination  of  such  war  or  such  period.” 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  to  give  a  brief  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so.  All  the  House  amendment  would 
do  would  be,  in  respect  to  certain  hous¬ 
ing  and  farm  assistance,  to  give  Korean 
veterans  the  same  rights  as  those  given 
to  World  War  II  veterans.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  would  do.  It  would  give 
Korean  war  veterans  who  were  inducted 
into  service  after  June  27,  1950,  the 
same  rights  as  those  accorded  to  World 
War  II  veterans. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understood  that 
that  was  the  original  intent  of  the  bill. 
Does  the  Senator  state  that  such  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  the 
House  added? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  Senate  is  now 
considering  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  1376? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2103)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
other  laws  relating  to  housing,  which 
was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Hous¬ 
ing  Amendments  of  1953.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  mortgage  otherwise  eligible 
for  insurance  hereunder  and  covering  prop¬ 
erty  upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling 
designed  principally  for  a  single-family  resi¬ 
dence  and  which  is  approved  for  mortgage 
insurance  prior  to  the  beginning  of  con¬ 
struction,  may  have  such  higher  ratio  of 
loan  to  value  and  such  longer  maturity  than 
otherwise  provided  as  the  President  may 
determine  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  general  effect  of  such 
higher  ratio  or  longer  maturity,  as  the  case 
may  be,  upon  conditions  in  the  building 
industry  and  upon  the  national  economy: 
Provided,  That  the  principal  obligation  of 
any  such  mortgage  shall  not  exceed  $12,000 
and  the  maturity  thereof  shall  not  exceed 
30  years :  And  provided  further,  That  with 
respect  to  any  such  mortgage  the  mortgagor 
shall  be  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  insurance  and 
shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the  property 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  Commissioner’s 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  in  cash 
or  its  equivalent.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  205  (c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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and  are  costing  the  Danish  economy  and  the 
shipowners  much  more  than  the  4-percent 
interest  provided  for  in  the  corresponding 
Finnish  settlement.  Prompt  enactment  of 
a  settlement  such  as  was  achieved  in  the 
Finnish  case  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  my 
country.  Anything  you  and  your  colleagues 
can  do  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  speedy  and 
just  end  will.  I  assure  you,  be  most  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrik  de  Kauffmann. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2824)  to  encourage  the 
discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  tungsten  ores,  and  concentrates  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  posses¬ 
sions,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1951— AMENDMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  further  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was! 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  bej 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1951— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  further  amend 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment, 
together  with  a  statement  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  explaining  the  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred,  and  printed;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  and  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  received,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  1,  after  “Sec.  540,”  insert 
‘‘(a)  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  of  line  13;  and  between  lines  13  and  14 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

“(b)  Such  amounts  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  may  be  specified  in  the  act 
appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used  by 
the  President,  under  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  be  may  prescribe,  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  countries  eligible  to  receive 
such  assistance  under  this  act  through  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  agreements  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  any  such  country  which  shall 
provide : 

“(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  such  amounts  of  the 
currency  of  such  country  as  may  be  specified 
in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use  of  such 
United  States  currency  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus 
supply; 

“(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such 
country  received  by  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  to4  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun¬ 


try  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  act; 

“(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an 
amount  of  dollar  exchange  equivalent  to  the 
dollar  exchange  used  by  such  country  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952,  for  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  of  each 
commodity  covered  by  the  agreement  will  be 
made  available  by  such  country  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1953,  from 
sources  other  than  dollar  exchange  made 
available  under  this  section  of  the  act  for 
the  purchase  of  each  such  commodity;  and 

“(4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
with  dollar  exchange  provided  under  such 
agreement  shall  be  conducted  through  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels.” 

The  statement  by  Mr.  McClellan  is 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McClellan 

HOW  THE  CURRENCY  CONVERSION  PROGRAM 
WOULD  OPERATE 

Under  this  amendment  the  President 
would  authorize  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  countries  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  to  convert  their  local  cur¬ 
rencies  into  United  States  dollars  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  increasing  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  declared  to  be 
currently  in  surplus  supply.  The  dollars 
used  in  this  conversion  would  come  from 
the  funds  appropriated  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  local  currencies  acquired  through 
such  conversion  would  then  be  utilized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense  for  purchas¬ 
ing  military  equipment,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  such  countries. 

This  currency  conversion  program  would 
be  operated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  would  pro¬ 
mulgate  special  regulations  governing  the 
currency  conversion  program.  Such  regula¬ 
tions  would  provide  for  the  issuance  of  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  authorizations  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  eligible  countries  for  specified 
amounts  of  United  States  dollars  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  the  local  currency  of  each  such 
country.-  Each  authorization  would  operate 
more  or  less  as  a  credit  of  United  States  dol¬ 
lar  exchange  with  a  specific  expiration  date. 
When  the  authorization  expired  the  credit 
expired.  The  regulations  would  provide  for 
procurement,  through  private  channels  of 
trade  but  would  not  regulate  the  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  between  foreign  importers 
and  United  States  suppliers. 

2.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  would 
make  known  to  all  eligible  countries  that — 

(a)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
governments  of  eligible  countries  to  convert 
their  local  currencies  under  certain  regula¬ 
tions  into  United  States  dollars  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  of  supplying  United  States 
dollar  exchange  to  their  importers  for  pur¬ 
chasing  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  through  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels;  and 

(b)  The  local  currency  so  acquired  would 
be  used  by  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  for 
procurement  of  military  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials  and  services  in  the  country  where  such 
local  currency  was  acquired. 

2.  The  conversion  of  local  currencies  of 
eligible  countries  into  United  States  dollars 
would  be  attained  by  the  fallowing  pro¬ 
cedure  : 

(a)  The  government  of  the  country  desir¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  a  currency  conversion 
agreement  would  file  with  Mutual  Security 
Agency  a  request  for  a  specified  amount  of 


United  States  dollar  exchange  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  purchases  by  private  im¬ 
porters  in  such  country  of  a  specified  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States;  such  request  to  be  supported 
by  evidence  that  such  country  would  provide 
dollar  exchange  from  other  sources  during 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  dollar  exchange  provided 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953  for 
Import  of  such  agricultural  commodity; 

(b)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  would 
consider  the  request  and  decide  on  its  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  basis  of — 

(i)  Evidence  that  the  United  States  dol¬ 
lar  exchange  requested  would  increase  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  of  the  specified 
agricultural  commodity  abqve  the  total 
amout  imported  from  the  Unit'e<LStates  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953;  and 

(ii)  Assurance  that  the  local  currency  ac¬ 

quired  thereunder  could  be  utilized  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  military  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  in  such  country.  * 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  the  request,  Mutual 
Security  Agency  would  issue  a  currency  con¬ 
version  authorization  to  such  country  for  a 
specified  amount  of  United  States  dollars. 
Such  authorisation  to  specify  the  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  to  be  purchased 
thereunder  and  expiration  date  of  the  au¬ 
thorization; 

(d)  The  government  of  the  signatory 
country  named  in  the  currency  conversion 
authorization  would  issue  subauthcriza- 
tions  to  regular  commercial  importers  of  the 
commodity  in  such  country  and  thereupon 
these  importers  would  enter  into  purchase 
contracts  with  United  States  exporters; 

(e)  The  government  of  the  signatory 
country  in  consultation  with  such  importers 
would  decide  on  the  United  States  commer¬ 
cial  bank  or  banks  through  which  letters  of 
credit  would  be  opened  and  notify  Mutual 
Security  Agency  of  such  bank  or  banks,  and 
the  total  amount  of  credits  to  be  opened 
through  each  bank; 

(f)  Mutual  Security  Agency  would  then 
issue  a  letter  of  commitment  to  each  such 
United  States  bank  authorizing  the  bank  to 
open  letters  of  credit  and  make  disburse¬ 
ment  of  a  specified  amount  of  dollars  to 
United  States  suppliers,  at  which  time  the 
bank  would  collect  a  comparable  amount  of 
local  currency  for  account  of  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency  from  the  foreign  bank'  to  whom 
the  importer  paid  such  local  currency; 

(g)  The  local  currency  so  Acquired  would 
then  be  used  by  Mutual  Security  Agency 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  disbursements  against  purchase 
contracts  made  in  the  signatory  country  for 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  LA¬ 
BOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  THYE  submitted  the  following  no¬ 
tice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5246) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend¬ 
ment,  namely:  On  page  16,  line  6,  before  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  “Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1952,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
all  land  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Reservation  shall  be 
considered  Federal  property  within  the 
meaning  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
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tional  appropriation  bills  ready  for  Sen¬ 
ate  action. 

That  is  about  as  far  ahead  as  the  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader  can  go  in  advising 
the  Senate  of  the  program.  However,  I 
hope  to  keep  the  Senate  advised  as  fully 
^spossiblejibout  plans  for  the  future. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Senate  bill  2128,  which 
amends  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended.  That  bill  is,  of  course,  the 
unfinished  business. 

Under  agreement  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  after  it  had  been  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  printed  copy  of  the  bill  shows  that 
subsequently  it  was  reported  by  me,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Of  course  the  bill  is  essentially  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  should  be  handled  on  the  floor, 
as  it  will  be,  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  let  me  say  that  we  heard  from 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Director.  We  were 
convinced  that  the  program  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  meshes  with  and 
assists  the  military  program  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  does  not  hinder  it  in  any  way. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  determine  whether  the 
authorizations  provided  by  the  bill  are 
correct  ones.  We  reserved  the  right  to 
consider  the  authorizations  further,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  was  not  time  for  us  to 
do  so  then,  and  it  was  not  our  purpose 
to  study  that  phase  of  the  measure. 

We  reported  two  minor  amendments, 
which  are  printed  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  After  the  presentation  which  will 
be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  if  there  are  ques¬ 
tions  about  those  amendments,  of  course 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  and  to 
discuss  the  amendments. 


Meantime  I  shall  listen  with  interest 
to  the  presentation,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  brief  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
(No.  444)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  fur¬ 
ther  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  June 
15,  1953,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  having  considered  the  bill  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BILL 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  “make  avail¬ 
able"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “expend”; 
and  in  line  17,  strike  out  “made”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “to  be  made”. 

This  amendment  makes  no  substantive 
change  in  the  section.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  the  word  “expend” 
was  more  in  keeping  with  proper  budgetary 
control. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  the  colon  in 
line  20,  strike  out  down  through  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  word  “control”  in  line  2,  on  page  4. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  should  be  confined 
to  the  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  original 
administration  request  and  that  funds  not 
expended  for  such  purposes  should  not  re¬ 
main  available  for  rehabilitation  and  relief 
in  an  area  on  the  basis  of  such  a  contingency 
as  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  such  area. 

On  page  16,  strike  out  lines  8  through  20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out 
the  next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

“(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  549.  Use  of  foreign  currency  or 
credits:  Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 
but  only  after  reimbursement  is  made  there¬ 
for  to  the  Treasury  from  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  sugh  purposes:  Provided,  That 
such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  use  without  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  Treasury  for  liquidation  of  ob¬ 
ligations  legally  incurred  against  such  cur¬ 
rencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.’  ” 

The  committee  believed  that  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  should  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  and  that  any  expenditures  of  these 
funds  should  come  only  through  authorized 
appropriations  to  carry  out  specific  purposes. 
This  amendment  eliminates  $98,396,000  from 
expenditures  by  the  Mutual  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  does  not  change  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  bill,  as  this  amount  was 
outside  of  the  authorization  because  it  was 
money  already  appropriated  and  converted 
into  foreign  currency  or  credits. 

COMMITTEE  COMMENT  ON  THE  BILL 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  received 
testimony  in  executive  session  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security. 

Throughout  these  hearings  emphasis  was 
concentrated  upon  the  military  aspects  of 
the  program  contemplated  in  S.  2128  and 
especially  the  degree  to  which  the  military 
aspects  of  the  program  mesh  with  the  scope 
and  progress  of  programs  looking  toward  the 
buildup  of  our  own  forces. 

While  recognizing  that  the  requirements 
imposed  by  S.  2128  for  military  assistance 
will  have  a  genuinely  serious  impact  on  our 
national  economy  and  on  the  making  avail¬ 
able  of  funds  for  our  own  military  services, 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  meet¬ 
ing  these  requirements  will  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  our  own  national  se¬ 
curity. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  international  pro¬ 
gram  for  security  is  so  integrated  with  our 
national  program  for  security  that  the 
amounts  recommended  for  the  military  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1954  will 
assist  our  Government  to  carry  out  its  mili¬ 
tary  services  for  defense  of  our  country  and 
its  undertakings  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the-  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  calfy 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 


for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  Senate  Bill 
2128,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953, 
the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  the  principal 
foreign-policy  legislation  the  Senate 
will  have  before  it  at  this  session. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  asked  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
consolidate  its  foreign-aid  requests  into 
one  omnibus  bill.  Congress  is  thus  able 
each  year  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our 
worldwide  foreign  policy.  We  can  evalu¬ 
ate  what  was  done  last  year.  We  can 
determine  the  best  course  for  America 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  necessary 
to  take  an  overall  look  at  our  foreign 
policy.  It  did  not  occupy  much  time  of 
this  body.  Twenty  years  ago  the  public 
bills  relating  to  foreign  policy  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to¬ 
taled  only  about  $100,000.  But  today 
we  consider  bills  more  than  50,000  times 
as  large.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
today  reaches  into  the  pocket  of  every 
American  citizen  and  extracts  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $39. 

Before  discussing  the  highlights  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
should  like  to  make  several  preliminary 
observations  about  our  American  foreign 
policy. 

WHAT  IS  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

One  of  the  questions  I  most  often  en¬ 
counter  as  I  travel  around  this  great 
land  is  the  question,  “What  is  foreign 
policy?”  Foreign  policy  in  its  broadest 
terms  is  the  expression  of  the  will  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  people  of  other  nations. 

As  individuals,  we  have  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  others.  We  find  that  we  have 
fundamental  agrements  with  some  and 
fundamental  disagreements  with  others. 
American  foreign  policy  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  common  attitudes  toward 
other  nations  as  expressed  through  our 
Government. 

A  strong  foreign  policy — a  policy  ex¬ 
pressing  our  common  attitude  toward 
others — can  only  be  developed  if  we, 
through  our  Government,  manage  to 
bring  into  balance  the  knowledge  of 
experts  in  foreign  policy  with  the  de¬ 
sires  and  expectations  of  our  people. 
Today  on  this  floor  we  engage  in  that 
process.  We  have  heard  the  proposals 
of  the  experts.  We  are  measuring  in 
hearings  and  debate,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  a  great  democracy,  the 
proposals  of  the  experts  against  the  de¬ 
sires  and  expectations  of  our  people  as 
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expressed  by  us — their  elected  Repie- 
sentatives. 

WHAT  IS  THE  AIM  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

Having  defined  foreign  policy  as  the 
expression  of  the  will  and  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  others,  the  sec¬ 
ond  question  arises,  namely,  What  is  the 
aim  of  our  foreign  policy? 

The  aim  of  our  foreign  policy— the  aim 
of  the  American  people— it  seems  to  me, 
is  still  embodied  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Let  me  read 
those  words: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  Secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or¬ 
dain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  these' words 
and  ask  what  is  the  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  our  constant 
arm  in  relations  with  other  nations  must 
be  the  creation  of  conditions  in  the  world 
which  will  help  us  in  this  country  and 
for  ourselves  to  “establish  justice,”  pro¬ 
mote  our  “common  defense,”  promote 
our  “general  welfare,”  and  “secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  out 
posterity.”  If  our  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
motes  conditions  in  the  world  that  en¬ 
able  Americans  to  achieve  and  retain 
these  goals  at  home,  it  is  good. 

There  are  those  who  would  define  the 
aims  of  our  foreign  policy  in  narrower 
terms.  They  would  urge  that  the  sole 
aim  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  provide 
for  our  self-preservation.  I,  myself, 
have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  self- 
preservation  is  a  vital  element;  but  of 
course  it  is  not  the  only  factor  to  guide 
us  in  foreign  policy  decisions.  Patrick 
Henry  said:  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.”  He  valued  his  life.  He  was 
concerned  about  self-preservation.  But 
he  also  valued  liberty. 

MEANING  OF  SELF-PRESERVATION 

Of  course,  Mr.  President, .  when  on 
numerous  occasions  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  law  of  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  human  nature  and 
that  it  is  also  the  first  law  of  American 
foreign  policy,  I  did  not  use  the  term  in 
its  narrow  sense  but  in  its  broad  sense, 
to  cover  not  only  the  physical  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  but  the  preser¬ 
vation  also  of  the  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  our  political  principles,  our 
great  development,  our  literature,  our 
philosophy,  and  everything  else  that 
makes  and  constitutes  America. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  first  law  in  con¬ 
nection  with  foreign  policy  is  the  law  of 
self-preservation.  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  I  was  asked  by  a  group  of 
college  students  with  reference  to  point 
4.  They  were  applying  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  in  its  narrower  sense.  I 
said  to  them,  “The  fact  that  we  help  to 
make  other  people  competent,  that  make 
them  able  to  sustain  themselves,  that 
we  create  between  ourselves  and  other 
peoples  a  feeling  of  good  will,  advances 
the  prospects  of  self-preservation 
throughout  the  world.” 

Thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  Nation 
have  valued  something  above  self-pres¬ 


ervation.  They  gave  their  lives  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  they  sought  to  preserve  has  em¬ 
bodied  in  its  historic  instruments  such 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  American  Constitution  the  concepts 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  including  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  so  forth.  We 
owe  these  Americans  the  duty  not  simply 
to  preserve  the  nation,  but  to  preserve  it 
as  a  Nation  of  freemen,  for  which  they 
gave  all. 

DEFENSE  ALONE  IS  INADEQUATE 

American  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
solely  a  policy  of  defense.  It  cannot  be 
phrased  solely  in  terms  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  The  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  speak  of  “preserving”  liberty. 
Rather  it  reads  “secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 
The  best  way  to  secure  these  blessings  is 
to  be  adequate,  psychologically  and 
militarily. 

If  we  as  a  Nation  think  primarily  in 
terms  of  self-preservation,  we  shall  most 
certainly  lose  our  liberty  piecemeal. 
We  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  role  into  which  we  have  been  cast 
if  we  should  think  of  a  foreign  policy 
tailored  solely  and  narrowly  to  self-pres¬ 
ervation.  We  are  interested  not  only  in 
our  own  defense,  but  in  the  propagation 
throughout  the  earth  of  the  liberty  of 
man,  because  today  we  know  that  it  is 
only  as  liberty  prospers  in  the  world  at 
large  that  it  can  flourish  here  and  that 
we  can  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  against  this  back¬ 
ground  that  I  ask  consideration  of  the 
mutual  security  bill  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  By  overwhelming 
votes  past  Congresses  have  indicated 
their  profound  belief  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  promotes  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  If  today  we  believe 
that  this  bill  provides  for  our  common 
defense,  promotes  our  general  welfare, 
and  secures  to  us  and  our  posterity  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  let  us  support  it. 

If  individual  Senators  do  not  believe 
the  bill  promotes  those  aims,  then  it  is 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  I  shall 
understand  their  reason  for  opposing  it. 
I  must  confess  in  advance,  however,  that 
I  cannot  understand  why,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  facts 
of  life,  as  they  confront  us  today,  anyone 
could  believe  the  bill  would  not  promote 
the  interests  of  our  people. 

FACTS  OF  CURRENT  SITUATION 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  digress 
a  moment  to  speak  about  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  facts  of  life. 

Even  before  we  got  into  the  Second 
World  War,  it  was  all  right  to  think  in 
terms  of  nonintervention  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Some  of  us,  among  whom  I  am 
included,  were  noninterventionists;  and 
I  am  proud  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  the  physical  facts  of  life  have 
changed,  the  economic  facts  of  life  have 
changed,  and  the  political  facts  of  life 
have  changed. 

-  Before  the  Second  World  War,  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  was  a  barrier.  There  were 
planes,  but  none  of  them  in  the  slightest 
degree  could  have  done  any  real  damage 


to  this  country.  Now  there  are  planes 
which  can  cross  the  Atlantic  in  6  hours. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  we  did 
not  have  the  atomic  bomb  or  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb.  We  now  have  cannon  that 
can  shoot  an  atomic  projectile  a  distance 
of  20  miles.  We  have  bombs  more  de¬ 
structive  than  the  one  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima,  in  Japan. 

And  today  we  are  much  more  depend¬ 
ent  than  we  were  before  we  entered  the 
Second  World  War  on  foreign  sources 
for  our  supplies  of  basic  materials  with 
which  to  conduct  our  defense.  So  that, 
literally,  we  are  in  every  other  nation’s 
backyard  and  other  nations  are  in  ours. 

We  also  know,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
a  great  war  the  enormous  industrial  po¬ 
tential  of  America,  including  the  neces¬ 
sary  manpower,  will  have  to  be  operated 
in  large  measure  to  supply  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  The  Kremlin  has,  with  its 
allies  and  satellites,  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  persons  under  its 
overspread  wings.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  approximately  160  million  per¬ 
sons.  So  we  must  remember,  when  we 
think  in  terms  of  self-preservation  and 
in  terms  of  foreign  policy,  that  we  need 
allies  and  that  our  allies  need  us. 

Much  of  my  mail  indicates  a  belief 
that  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  are 
mere  gifts,  but  I  want  to  stress  that  most 
of  the  money  for  Europe  is  for  offshore 
procurement  and  defense  production 
financing.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  the  procurement  of  products  in 
allied  countries,  thus  enabling  our  allies 
to  build  up  their  industrial  plants  and  to 
become  more  efficient  and  self-sufficient 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
fundamental  facts  of  life  have  changed 
since  1939.  Anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see 
must  realize  that  fact,  when  he  knows 
that,  in  addition  to  atomic  bombs  and 
high-speed,  heavy  aircraft,  there  are 
very  efficient  types  of  submarines.  We 
are  developing  one  powered  by  atomic 
energy  that  can  go  around  the  world. 

DEFENSE  ASPECTS  OF  BILL 

First,  I  emphasize  my  profound  con¬ 
viction  that  the  pending  bill  contributes 
to  the  common  defense  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  $4  billion  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  building  the  defensive  strength 
of  our  allies.  Every  bit  of  strength  they 
have  is  strength  for  us.  When  the  words 
“common  defense”  were  used  in  our 
Constitution,  they  referred  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  a  group  of  States  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  Today  we  must  build  our  defense 
in  common  with  other  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  am  certain  that  that  fact  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  views  what  is 
happening  in  East  Berlin,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Czechoslovakia,  what  is  taking 
place  in  Korea,  and  wThat  is  going  on  in 
Indochina,  along  with  the  threat  to  the 
Near  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  some 
who  will  ask  why  the  American  taxpayer 
should  help  to  arm  a  Turkish  or  an 
Ethiopian  soldier.  The  reason  is  that 
men  of  other  friendly  nations  are  will¬ 
ing  to  shed  their  blood  in  preservation  of 
their  own  freedom  and  liberty,  just  as 
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American  boys  have  died  to  preserve  our 
freedom. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  ALLIED  UNITY 

Anyone  who  evaluates  the  world  pic¬ 
ture  today  must  be  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  united  resistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  expansion.  On  another  occasion, 
it  was  Lord  Palmerston  who  said,  “It 
has  always  been  the  policy  and  practice 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  expand 
its  frontiers  as  rapidly  as  the  apathy  or 
timidity  of  its  neighbors  would  permit, 
but  always  to  halt  and  frequently  to  re¬ 
coil  when  confronted  by  determined  op¬ 
position;  then  to  await  for  the  next  fav¬ 
orable  moment  to  spring  on  its  intended 
victim.” 

When  we  consider  that  since  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  stopped,  if  it  did  stop, 
Russia  literally  has  taken  under  its  wing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  satel¬ 
lite  states,  then  we  begin  to  realize  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  challenge  is. 

Everyone  knows  the  importance  of  the 
Near  East,  with  all  its  oil  and  other  raw 
materials.  That  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  Kremlin  has  its  eyes  fixed. 
While  the  war  in  Korea  is  of  the  first 
magnitude,  it  is  but  an  incident  on  the 
world’s  perimeter,  and  the  objective  of 
those  in  the  Kremlin,  who  seemingly 
wish  to  pull  back  now,  is  to  lull  the  minds 
of  Europeans  and  ourselves  into  a  sense 
of  false  security,  to  such  a  point  that 
they  will  feel  that  we  can  now  lie  down. 
We  lay  down  after  the  First  World  War 
and  following  the  Second  Wox-ld  War. 
If  we  lie  down  now,  we  will  see  the 
Kremlin  strike  at  the  Near  East,  with  all 
its  oil.  If  they  succeed  in  taking  the 
Near  East,  they  will  have  a  bridge  to 
Africa,  with  all  its  raw  materials.  Then 
we  shall  see  the  Russian  Bear  dominate 
the  earth,  and  our  own  position  will  be 
quite  prejudiced,  to  say  the  least. 

ALLIES  SAVE  AMERICAN  LIVES 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  I  belittle  the 
enormous  contributions  America  has 
made  in  the  fight  against  aggression  in 
Korea,  and  never  let  it  be  said  that  I 
have  not  wished  and  demanded  that 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  do 
more.  But  I  must  remind  Senators  that 
every  citizen  of  another  nation  who  gives 
his  life  in  Korea  means  one  less  Ameri¬ 
can  on  the  casualty  lists. 

Take  one  small  example.  As  of  March 
1953,  the  small,  relatively  poor  country 
of  Ethiopia  had  sent  more  than  2,900 
soldiers  to  Korea.  About  one-half  of 
those  men  served  in  the  front  lines. 
Their  casualties  were  in  excess  of  400, 
of  whom  130  died  in  combat.  These  are 
small  figures,  yet  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
130  American  boys  are  alive  today  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  comrades 
in  arms  from  Ethiopia. 

Thus,  money  we  contribute  to  build 
the  armed  forces  of  our  allies  who  stand 
with  us -is  a  contribution  to  the  common 
defense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  a  second  way  the 
mutual  security  program  contributes  to 
our  common  defense.  A  few  years  ago, 
Admiral  Mahan,  the  exponent  of  sea 
power,  suggested  that  American  foreign 
policy,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  com¬ 


mon  defense  of  the  United  States,  needed 
to  be  based  upon  three  general  proposi¬ 
tions;  First,  predominance  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean;  second,  cooperation  in  the  politics 
of  the  Far  East;  and  third,  abstention 
from  European  political  controversies. 
It  was  Admiral  Mahan  who  provided  the 
strategic  rationale  for  British  sea  power. 

Today  we  cannot  rely  on  seapower  to 
provide  for  our  defense.  Control  of  cer¬ 
tain  strategic  areas  and  sealanes  and 
abstention  from  the  politics  of  Europe 
are  not  sufficient.  Life  today  requires 
that  the  United  States  look  outside  the 
American  continent  when  it  looks  to  its 
own  defense. 

WE  NEED  AIRBASES 

In  addition  to  seabases,  we  need  air¬ 
bases.  This  requires  a  fundamental  re¬ 
thinking  of  our  defense  strategy.  While 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  military  expert, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time  that 
if  we  are  to  look  to  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  today  we  must  rely  to  a 
large  extent,  as  I  have  indicated,  upon 
our  ability  to  take  retaliatory  air  action 
against  any  aggressor  who  might  attack 
the  United  States.  Defense  in  the  air 
age  of  the  atomic  bomb  must  depend  in 
large  part  upon  our  ability  to  deter  an 
attack,  to  prevent  the  first  attack  from 
ever  occurring. 

In  my  opinion,  our  most  effective 
method  of  preventing  attack  is  our 
ability  to  retaliate  with  speed  and  deadly 
effectiveness. 

We  could  conceivably  launch  such  re¬ 
taliatory  action  from  bases  in  the  United 
States.  But  if  our  deterrent  power  is 
to  be  truly  effective,  the  United  States 
must  have  overseas  airbases  from  which 
we  could  retaliate  against  any  aggressor 
who  would  destroy  the  precarious  peace 
and  threaten  our  liberty. 

Today,  then,  overseas  airbases  are 
essential.  They  must  of  necessity  be  on 
territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  our 
friends  who  must  be  allied  with  us  in 
protecting  freedom.  Thus,  allies  are  of 
critical  importance  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  overseas  airbases.  They  must  be 
friendly  and  willing  allies.  Our  airmen 
and  supporting  troops  must  live  with 
and  among  the  peoples  of  our  allies. 
This  means  we  must  be  closer  together 
as  peoples.  This  new  people-to-people 
relationship  imposes  heavy  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  each  qnd  every  one  of  us.  It  also 
'  gives  us  great  opportunity. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  our 
overs^s  airbases  are  safe  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
countries  where  such  bases  are  located 
are  able  to  defend  themselves.  That  is 
another  reason  why  we  must  help  them 
build  their  own  defenses.  Their  de¬ 
fenses  contribute  directly  to  the  defense 
of  bases  where  our  own  forces  are 
stationed. 

In  summary,  then,  the  common  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  requires  over¬ 
seas  airbases  on  the  territory  of  sovereign 
States.  Those  allies  must  be  friendly, 
healthy  economically,  and  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  internal  and  external 
Communist  threats.  As  one  commen¬ 
tator  has  remarked,  we  must  not  allow 
our  alliances  to  languish  and  wither. 


The  pending  bill  provides  military  and 
economic  assistance  that  will  help  our 
friends  help  themselves  to  be  strong. 

DEFENSE  WITH  ALLIES  COSTS  LESS 

I  would  add  one  final  comment  to  the 
proposition  that  the  proposed  legislation 
contributes  to  the  common  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Last  fall  the  American  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  elected  a  great  general  and 
great  leader  as  a  great  President.  In  the 
President  we  find  combined  the  elements 
of  experience  and  temperament  that  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualify  him  to  recommend  action 
that  will  contribute  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  of  our  Nation.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  transmitting  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Congress  said  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  “has  been  carefully  developed  by 
the  responsible  members  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  in  order  to  achieve,  at  least  possi¬ 
ble  cost,  the  maximum  results  in  terms 
of  our  security  and  the  security  of  our 
friends  and  allies.” 

He  added,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
statement : 

Unequivocally  I  can  state  that  this  amount 
of  money  judiciously  spent  abroad  •will  add 
much  more  to  our  Nation’s  ultimate  security 
in  the  world  than  would  an  even  greater 
amount  spent  merely  to  Increase  the  size 
of  our  own  military  forces  in  being. 

That  is  a  very  challenging  statement 
from  a  man  who  has  spent  so  much  of 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  and 
who  contributed  so  greatly  to  winning 
the  Second  World  War.  He  sei-ved  as 
the  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Europe.  He  knows  personally  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
generals  and  soldiers.  He  knows  also 
the  leaders  of  European  nations.  He 
says  in  no  uncertain  terms  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  spending  of  this  money 
will  save  money  for  us.  In  other  words, 
it  would  add  more  to  the  Nation’s  ulti¬ 
mate  security  in  the  world  than  would  an 
even  greater  amount  spent  merely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  our  military  forces  in 
being. 

There  are  many  things  in  life  which 
some  of  us  who  have  practiced  law  have 
had  to  leave  to  the  experts.  An  expert 
is  one  who  knows  more  in  a  particular 
field  than  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  know. 
It  is  his  field.  Such  knowledge  comes 
from  study,  from  practice,  and  from  op¬ 
erations.  An  expert  is  telling  us — and 
this  is  an  added  reason — that  if  we  spend 
the  money  abroad  for  this  purpose  it  will 
save  us  from  spending  more  at  home, 
and  it  will  contribute  more  toward  our 
ultimate  security.  That  is  the  advice  of 
an  expert.  I  have  tried  many  lawsuits 
in  which  I  had  to  call  in  experts  in  fields 
of  which  I  knew  nothing — mechanics, 
electricity,  medicine,  and  so  forth. 

War  is  the  field  of  an  expert.  When 
we  have  a  man  who  has  successfully 
demonstrated  his  ability  and  knowledge, 
and  whom  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  elected  by  the  greatest  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  time,  a  man  who  carried  all 
but  two  States  by  a  larger  vote  than  the 
other  Republican  candidates  in  those 
States,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  whom  the  American  people  will 
listen.  He  was  instrumental  in  sending 
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to  Congress  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

THIS  BILL  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE  GENERAL 
WELFARE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
passage  of  the  pending  legislation  would 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people.  While  all  chapters  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  would  contribute  to  this 
welfare,  I  want  to  stress  that  the  funds 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
fall  peculiarly  within  that  category. 

In  the  first  place,  if  legislation  pro¬ 
motes  the  common  defense  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  it  promotes 
their  general  welfare.  If  it  promotes 
their  common  defense  at  less  cost,  as  I 
have  indicated  and  as  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  said,  the  legislation  promotes 
the  general  welfare. 

But  of  more  concern  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people  are  those 
provisions  which  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  abroad  of  strategic  materials,  which 
make  technical  assistance  available  to 
other  peoples  and  help  us  to  expand  our 
markets  abroad.  I  cannot  stress  too 
much  that  we  Americans,  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  our  own  initiative,  live  in 
a  land  of  an  expanding  economy.  We 
can  produce  more  than  we  need  in  food 
and  in  industrial  products.  If  we  are 
able  to  sell  these  things  abroad  we  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people. 

THIS  BILL  HELPS  SECURE  TO  US  THE  BLESSINGS 
OF  LIBERTY 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
as  representatives  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  legislate,  as  stated  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  so  that  we  may  secure  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  The  bill  would  promote  liberty 
here  and  abroad. 

Freedom  is  not  a  divisible  concept. 
The  President  said  recently  in  his  speech 
at  Minneapolis  that — 

All  free  nations  must  stand  together  or 
they  shall  fall  separately. 

He  summed  up  in  that  statement  the 
heart  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us.  Lib¬ 
erty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  can 
only  be  had  if  we  are  secure. 

It  is  easy  at  this  time  to  forget  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
the  new  day  in  which  we  live,  in  which 
new  facts  dictate  the  application  of  new 
principles.  I  have  said  many  times  that 
In  a  lawsuit  the  man  who  first  takes  the 
principle  and  then  tries  to  fit  the  facts 
to  the  principle  may  go  to  jail  for  sub¬ 
orning  perjury.  In  a  lawsuit  we  get  the 
facts  and  then  we  look  up  the  law  which 
is  applicable. 

So,  today — this  new  day  of  insecu¬ 
rity — we  find  that  we  must  do  things 
differently  than  we  had  planned  to  do 
them,  even  a  short  10  or  12  years  ago. 
We  thought  then  that  this  little  con¬ 
tinent  of  ours  was  safe.  Some  living  in 
the  hinterland  said,  “There  can  be  a 
bombing  only  of  the  coast.”  But  now  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin  is  nearer  to  the 
threat  from  planes  coming  over  the  pole 
than  is  New  York,  even  though  my  State 
is  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  facts  have  changed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  have  outlined  some  of  them  pre¬ 
viously.  A  shrunken  world  makes  it 


necessary  to  adjust  our  vision,  and  to 
apply  new  principles  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  us  security  in  this  insecure 
age. 

Security  in  the  world  today  must  be 
mutual  security.  We  must  work  together 
with  other  nations  who  cherish  liberty 
if  we  are  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  not  static 
concepts.  They  either  grow  or  die. 
What  we  do  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  will  encourage  the  growth  of  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty,  or  will  stifle  liberty. 
Liberty  and  freedom  cannot  grow  in  a 
soil  which  is  barren;  they  cannot  flourish 
if  constantly  threatened  by  totalitarian 
concepts  that  substitute  the  state  for 
man’s  free  will. 

The  pending  bill,  Mr.  President,  would 
promote  freedom  and  liberty  by  creating 
conditions  in  which  those  concepts  can 
prosper. 

I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  some 
graphic  way  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
freedom  is  neither  divisible  nor  static. 
Somehow,  it  seems  to  me  that  building 
freedom  is  like  building  a  great  cathe¬ 
dral.  All  the  people  must  help.  Some 
contribute  a  penny,  others  a  dollar;  some 
contribute  their  labor,  others  contribute 
the  stone  and  mortar.  The  cathedral 
rises  as  each  member  of  the  community 
contributes  according  to  his  ability.  The 
cathedral  does  not  stop  growing  as  long 
as  each  man  contributes  his  best.  But 
if  the  people  do  not  build  together,  if 
one  man  carries  away  a  stone  or  fails  to 
do  the  job  the  others  rely  on  him  to  do, 
the  edifice  is  weakened.  If  no  Qne  pro¬ 
tects  and  repairs  a  building,  time  and 
weather  erode  the  building  and  it  crum¬ 
bles. 

We,  today,  build  on  the  concepts ‘*bf 
freedom  and  liberty  our  forefathers 
brought  to  America  from  Europe;  we- 
build  on  the  freedom  cherished  by  our 
constitutional  Founding  Fathers;  we 
build  on  the  freedom  preserved  through 
two  terrible  wars.  We  owe  a  great  duty 
to  all  who  before  us  have  helped  to  se¬ 
cure  to  us  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

THE  BILL  BEFORE  US 

The  bill  which  .the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  reports  and  which  has 
the  suppjort  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  in  a  different  form  from  those 
which  we  have  considered  in  the  past  3 
years.  It  covers,  however,  substantially 
the  same  type  of  assistance  which  last 
year  the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of 
'64  to  10,  and  which  it  approved  a  year 
earlier  by  a  vote  of  61  to  5. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  and  the  bill 
of  last  year,  aside  from  amounts  which 
I  shall  discuss  shortly,  is  that  this  year 
the  proposed  legislation  lumps  all  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds  together  in  chap¬ 
ter  I,  mutual  defense  financing  in  chap¬ 
ter  II,  special  weapons  authorizations  in 
chapter  III,  and  mutual  development  and 
technical  assistance  in  chapter  TV.  Last 
year,  as  will  be  recalled,  the  bill  was 
couched  in  terms  of  assistance  to  geo¬ 
graphical  areas,  instead  of  in  terms  of 
the  types  of  assistance  we  were  pro¬ 
viding.  The  bill  reported  this  year  will 
thus  make  it  easier  for  Members  to  see 
what  part  of  the  total  funds  goes  to  mili¬ 


tary  purposes  and  what  part  goes  to 
other  types  of  assistance. 

THE  AMOUNTS  AUTHORIZED 

The  bill  which  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  recommends  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a 
total  of  $5.3  billion,  more  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  amount  budgeted  by 
the  previous  administration  for  this 
program.  Of  the  $5.3  billion,  more  than 
$3.5  billion  will  go  directly  into  mili¬ 
tary-assistance  program.  An  additional 
$1  billion  will  be  available  to  finance 
defense  production  abroad.  A  little 
more  .than  one-half  billion  dollars  will 
be  available  for  economic  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  find  these  amounts  broken  down  on 
page  1  of  the  committee  report,  which 
I  recommend  to  members  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  program. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  included  in 
the  report  figures  showing  not  only  con¬ 
templated  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  expenditures,  but  military-assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  particular  countries. 
I  should  emphasize  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  figures  contained  in  the 
report  are  illustrative  in  character. 
That  is  very  important.  By  that  I  mean 
that  they  show  the  general  size  of  the 
program  for  particular  countries,  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  figures  are 
not  to  be  viewed  by  any  potential  re¬ 
cipient  as  a  due  bill  upon  which  they  can 
collect.  The  Senate  expects  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  be  “hardboiled”  in  the  use 
of  these  funds.  No  dollar  should  be 
spent  abroad  unless  it  contributes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  common  defense  or  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNEXPENDED  FUNDS 

Every  year  when  the  foreign-aid  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate  there  are  some 
who  point  at  the  large  sums  remaining 
unexpended.  They  cry  that  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  appropriate  new  funds  for  next 
year.  I  want  to  explain  why  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  not  be  trapped  by  this  sug¬ 
gestion. 

The  facts  are  these:  As  of  June  30 
nearly  $10  billion  which  we  have  ap¬ 
propriated  in  the  past  will  remain  unex¬ 
pended.  Note  the  word  “unexpended.” 
While  this  money  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  bank,  all  but  $1.5  billion  is  obligated. 
That  means  contracts  have  been  let, 
goods  have  been  ordered,  and  as  soon  as 
delivered  these  sums  will  be  needed  to 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  it  another,  way, 
the  $10  billion  have  been  obligated  for 
materiel.  In  other  words,  contracts  have 
been  let  in  that  amount.  The  contracts 
have  not  been  paid  for,  and  the  materiel 
will  be  paid  for  as  it  comes  over  the  desk, 
so  to  speak. .  It  may  be  a  plane,  which 
takes  18  months  more  to  build.  It  may 
be  a  tank,  which  takes  a  year  to  build. 
In  other  words,  the  funds  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  have  not  been  paid  out,  and  they 
remain  unexpended  to  the  extent  of  $10 
billion. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  another  way.  If  I 
take  my  automobile  to  the  garage  and 
ask  to  have  new  tires,  a  paint  job,  and  a 
complete  overhaul  and  expect  to  pick  up 
my  car  in  5  days,  the  $300  which  I  have 
in  my  bank  account  to  cover  this  expense 
is  obligated  but  unexpended.  But  I  know 
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that  when  I  get  my  car,  the  garageman 
will  expect  me  to  give  him  a  check  for 
$300.  That  is  the  status  of  this  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  nearly  $10  billion.  For 
most  of  it,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  other 
types  of  military  equipment  have  been 
ordered  and  must  be  paid  for  when  they 
are  delivered. 

If,  through  failure  to  understand  this 
principle,  we  seek  to  reduce  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  bill,  it  will  mean  that 
during  the  forthcoming  year  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  where 
military  equipment  is  being  produced, 
will  not  get  new  orders.  About  next 
September  we  will  realize  that  we  have 
not  adequately  provided  for  our  common 
defense,  and  about  2  years  from  now  we 
will  be  faced  with  falling  deliveries  of 
military  equipment.  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  look  carefully  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  covered  in  detail  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  before  supporting  pro¬ 
posals  to  cut  this  bill  because  of  these 
unexpended  figures. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
matters  I  should  like  to  cover  in  my  re¬ 
marks.  I  could  devote  time  to  discussing 
the  changed  emphasis  in  the  program 
this  year  over  that  of  last  year,  point¬ 
ing  out  how  the  new  administration  is 
putting  more  funds  into  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  Far  East,  and  more  muscle 
into  the  NATO  divisions  in  Europe.  I 
would  be  justified  in  spending  time  dis¬ 
cussing  the  admirable  reports  submitted 
by  the  evaluation  teams  which  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  program  sent  abroad  earlier 
in  the  new  regime.  I  might  discuss  new 
provisions  which  authorize  special  types 
of  procurement  abroad  and  which  em¬ 
phasize  the  development  of  special  de¬ 
fense  weapons.  But  these  matters  are 
covered  in  the  report  filed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  extensive  hearings 
which  we  have  published.  Those  docu¬ 
ments  deserve  careful  attention. 

PRESIDENTIAL  DISCRETION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  be  candid 
if  I  were  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
I  am  completely  satisfied  with  this  bill. 
I  should  like  to  see  two  changes  in  it. 

First,  I  should  like  to  see  a  provision 
which  would  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  President  is  to  terminate  assistance 
forthwith  if  in  his  judgment  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  so  re¬ 
quire.  The  President  has  that  power  in 
the  present  law.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  should  know  that  the  American 
people,  through  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress,  insist  that  the  help  we  are 
giving  free  nations  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  mutual  security.  That  means  that 
we  are  partners.  It  means  that  we  are 
full  partners,  and  each  partner  must 
constantly  do  his  utmost,  not  only  to 
build  his  own  defense,  but  the  defenses 
of  the  free  world.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  parlor  stunt  in  which  four  people, 
working  together,  can  lift  a  heavy  man. 
If  one  of  the  participants  fails  to  put  his 
muscle  into  the  project,  it  fails.  If  all 
the  nations  we  are  helping  do  their  full 
share,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  the 
President  finds  that  some  nation  is  not 
pulling  its  own  weight,  he  should  be  in 
a  position  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous 
action. 


Second,  I  should  like  to  see  broader 
provisions  in  this  proposed  legislation 
enabling  the  President  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies  by  transferring  funds  from  one  area 
or  country  to  another.  The  pending  bill 
authorizes  the  transfer  of  10  percent  of 
the  funds  from  one  purpose  or  area  to 
another.  It  also  contains  a  provision 
enabling  the  President  to  devote  up  to 
$100  million  to  special  purposes  within 
the  general  scope  of  the  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  discretion  of  the 
President  broadened  both  with  respect 
to  his  authority  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  area  to  another  and  with  respect 
to  his  authority  to  use  a  larger  sum  for 
special  uses. 

I  believe  the  President  should  have  the 
right  to  transfer  all  or  any  of  the  funds 
from  one  area  to  another,  if  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  America 
that  it  be  done.  I  can  conceive  of  many 
such  instances.  I  can  conceive  of  a  sit¬ 
uation  arising  in  particularly  Indochina, 
which  would  be  akin  to  another  Korea. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  another  Korea. 
Consequently,  the  President  not  only 
should  have  the  right  to  withhold  funds, 
but  also  the  right  to  transfer  funds. 

We  come  back  to  the  subject  I  dis¬ 
cussed  a  short  time  ago,  namely,  that  we 
are  living  in  a  new  world,  in  a  new  day. 
In  this  atomic  age  the  President  should 
have  such  power  in  handling  the  funds. 
Therefore  I  believe  an  amendment 
should  be  adopted  giving  the  President 
such  power. 

In  this  atomic  age  we  do  not  know — 
we  cannot  know — when  and  where  dan¬ 
ger  may  arise.  The  world  situation  to¬ 
day  is  already  vastly  different  than  it 
was  on  June  13,  when  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  voted  the  measure  to 
the  floor.  We  cannot  know  what  the 
situation  may  be  in  6  months.  Therefore 
the  need  exists  for  the  President  to  have 
overall  authority. 

I  realize  there  are  some  Senators  who 
would  oppose  giving  the  President  in¬ 
creased  power  to  terminate  aid  or  to 
transfer  it  from  one  area  or  purpose  to 
another,  although  I  hope  there  would  be 
very  few. 

So  I  content  myself  at  this  time  with 
simply  recording  my  pround  belief  that 
in  times  like  these  we  are  more  likely  to 
err  if  we  move  to  cut  down  Presidential 
discretion  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  than  if  we  rely  on  the  judgment  and 
ability  of  our  great  President. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  his  colleagues  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  They  discussed  with 
the  utmost  candor  the  strengths  and 
the  weaknesses  of  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Stasssen  is  to  be  commended 
for  going  into  his  new  job  with  his  eyes 
open,  for  seeking  objective  advice  on  the 
program,  and  for  presenting  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  a  program  that  will,  I  sincerely 
believe,  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

At  this  time  I  want  also  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  have  worked  together 
harmoniously  in  developing  the  pending 


bill.  It  is  a  great  committee,  Mr,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
the  members  have  given  me  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  is  interested, 
active,  and  alert.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
work  with  Members  who  act  so  earnestly 
and  expeditiously.  As  has  been  noted,  in 
the  committee  we  generally  find  our¬ 
selves  in  agreement  in  our  labors  on 
matters  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  someone  has  said  that 
“duty  is  the  moral  obligation  to  perform 
for  the  benefit  of  society  an  act  which  in 
itself  may  be  burdensome  and  dis¬ 
tasteful.” 

Today  duty  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  perform  many  acts  which  are 
burdensome  and  distasteful.  This  bill 
burdens  our  people  heavily.  Every  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  land  feels  directly  the  burden  of 
increased  military  and  foreign-aid  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  bill  is  distasteful  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  that  money  which  we 
would  much  prefer  to  use  for  peaceful 
pursuits  be  spent  for  weapons  to  defend 
the  free.  Americans  hate  war.  Ameri¬ 
cans  dislike  the  idea  of  large  standing 
armies.  Yet  duty  requires  that  we  un¬ 
dertake  this  heavy  burden  in  helping 
provide  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 

While  this  burden  is  heavy  and  dis¬ 
tasteful,  Mr.  President,  yet  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  shirking  the  performance  of 
our  duty  at  this  time  if  we  were  to  do  so, 
would  be  vastly  greater,  more  disastrous, 
and  longer  lasting  than  we  can  now  fore¬ 
see.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  “far  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  what  one  should  than  to  watch, 
helpless,  the  consequences  of  momen¬ 
tary  weakness.”  We  must  not  weaken  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  of 
freedom  is  trembling.  Today  the  United 
States  is  in  a  very  strong  position.  Yet 
there  are  some  who  constantly  cry  about 
American  weakness  and  Communist 
strength.  Several  years  ago  General 
Eisenhower  said  that  in  the  free  world 
there  are  too  many  persons  who  think 
that  all  Russians  are  10  feet  tall.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Soviet  Union  has  its  share  of 
problems.  As  a  result  of  the  Communist 
subjugation  of  people,  the  Soviet  high 
command  is  sitting  on  a  powder  keg  that 
could  blow  sky  high  at  any  moment. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  seize  the 
initiative. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  to  join  in  telling  Communist 
leaders  the  world  over  that  there  can 
be  no  appeasement.  We  will  not  permit 
.  Communist  marauders  and  thieves  in  the 
night  to  steal  man’s  birthright  of  free¬ 
dom. 

For  three  decades  the  Communists 
have  been  telling  the  workers  of  the 
world,  “Unite  and  throw  off  your  "bond¬ 
age.”  Yet  in  the  same  decades,  while 
the  Kremlin  has  been  mouthing  false 
promises,  we  have  seen  slavery  and  bond¬ 
age  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  coun¬ 
try  after  country  has  fallen  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Today  there  is  new  hope.  The  call  is 
not  for  workers  to  arise  and  assume  the 
bondage  of  communism.  Today  free 
men  are  standing  up  everywhere  to  as- 
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sert  their  right  to  freedom  from  the 
bondage  of  totalitarian  communism. 

I  repeat  that  the  Soviet  high  command 
is  sitting  on  a  powder  keg,  because  of 
the  subjugated  peoples.  The  Kremlin 
knows  now  that  it  dare  not  arm  even  the 
police  forces  of  Eastern  Germany,  be¬ 
cause  those  arms  would  be  wielded  in  be¬ 
half  of  freedom.  The  Kremlin  should 
have  learned  that  lesson  5  years  ago, 
when  Yugoslavia  said  “enough”— enough 
of  the  subservience  to  a  foreign  state.  I 
predict  that  the  Communists  of  the 
Kremlin  will  soon  learn  another  bitter 
lesson,  namely,  that  the  people  of  China, 
whom  they  armed  to  fight  against  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Korea,  will  not  long 
accept  the  domination  of  the  Soviet. 

The  pendulum  of  history  is  beginning 
to  swing.  Soviet  control  over  its  satel¬ 
lite  states  is  already  beginning  to' 
crumble.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  Kremlin  will  lose  completely  its 
sinister  influence  in  the  world,  and  will 
become  the  last  redoubt  for  a  cringing 
group  of  gangsters  and  felons  who  seek 
to  impose  evil  on  the  world. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  now 
is  no  time  for  our  country  to  talk  about 
what  we  cannot  do.  This  is  no  time  for 
us  to  let  retrenchment  dominate  initia¬ 
tive.  Now  is  the  time  for  leadership  to 
assert  itself. 

There  must  be  leadership  if  great 
problems  are  to  be  solved. 

The  leader —  ,  * 

Said  General  Eisenhower  some  time 
ago — 

Is  the  nation  that  takes  on  itself  *  *  *  the 
responsibility  for  getting  things  done. 

That  is  our  responsibility  today,  Mr. 
President.  We  must  not  waver. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  believe 
the  bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to  en¬ 
large  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive  in  handling  funds  not 
only  within  areas  but  between  areas. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  dis¬ 
cusses  the  amendment,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  after  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  referred,  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement,  to  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  which  has  submitted  its 
report,  together  with  several  recom¬ 
mended  amendments. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  is  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendments  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  believe  there  should  be  some 
clarification  on  that  point,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
help  expedite  the  handling  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  out  of  the  city. 
Of  course,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  tomorrow  morning.  I 
do  not  expect  that  the  Senate  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  today.  I  have  looked 
over  the  suggested  amendments,  as  re¬ 


ported  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee.  Personally  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendments.  However,  I  believe  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  such  circumstances  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendments  to  the  full  commit¬ 
tee.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee  meets 
tomorrow  morning,  I  think  we  can  then 
properly  take  up  the  amendments,  along 
with  other  matters. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  previously  been  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  amendments"  and  I  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  Members  who  are 
handling  the  bill  on  the  floor  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  that  committee,  has 
made  a  constructive  contribution.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  formerly 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ments  reported  by  that  committee  will 
strengthen  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that 
adoption  of  those  amendments  would 
expedite  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  As  he  has  said,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendments.  I 
shall  canvass  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  because  I  believe  that  is  the 
proper  procedure.  I  do  not  believe  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  should  arro¬ 
gate  to  himself  the  right  of  passing  upon 
amendments.  Certainly  the  committee 
as  a  whole  should  consider  them. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  out  of  town. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  summary  which  is  to  be 
found  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  report, 
preceding  the  heading  “Committee 
Action.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  author¬ 
ize  appropriations  for  continuing  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  under  the  mutual  security  program. 
Total  authorizations  amount  to  $5,318,732,500 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  This  includes  funds 
for  United  States  contributions  to  certain 
multilateral  assistance  programs.  The  bill 
also  amends  in  certain  respects  the  basic 
legislation  contained  in  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951. 

2.  SUMMARY  OF  BILL 

In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  the 
amendments  of  1952,  authorizations  were 
made  by  geographic  areas.  In  the  bill  this 
year,  authorizations  are  made  by  types  of 
assistance.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  will  show  more  clearly  the  total, 
worldwide  amounts  of  the  various  forms  of 
assistance  which  the  bill  authorizes.  The 
following  table  summarizes  these  author¬ 
izations  : 


Chapter  I.  Military  assist¬ 
ance  _ $3,  681,  523,  000 


Europe  _ : _  2, 179,  689,  870 

Near  East  and  Africa _  405,  212,  637 

Asia  and  Pacific _  1,  081,  620,  493 

Latin  America _  15,  000,  000 


Chapter  II.  Defense  financ¬ 
ing  _  984,  000,  000 

Chapter  III.  Special  weapons 

planning _ . _  100,  000,  000 

Chapter  IV.  Mutual  develop¬ 
ment  and  technical  ' 
progress _ _  443,  634,  500 


Economic  and  technical 

assistance  _  140,  234,  500 

Basic  materials _  15,  000,  000 

Special  economic  assist¬ 
ance: 

Near  East  and  Africa _  194,  000,  000 

India  and  Pakistan _  94, 400,  000 


Chapter  V.  Multilateral  or¬ 
ganizations  _ ,r>  109,  575,  000 


Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European 

Migration _  10,  000,  000 

Multilateral  Technical 

Cooperation _  13,  750,  000 

International  Children’s 

Welfare  . . .  13,000,000 

Ocean  freight  on  relief 

shipments  _  1,  825,  000 

Korean  reconstruction _  71,  000,  000 


Total . .  5,  318,732,  500 


More  detailed  breakdowns  will  be  found  in 
other  sections  of  this  report. 

The  bill’s  other  principal  provisions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropria¬ 
tions  for  assistance  to  Spain  are  continued 
available.  These  amount  to  approximately 
$125  million. 

2.  Authority  is  given  for  assistance  to  a  re¬ 
gional  defense  organization  in  the  Middle 
East,  if  one  should  come  into  existence.  Ad¬ 
ditional  authority  is  also  included  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  countries  of  the  Near  East 
and  Africa  in  addition  to  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Iran,  which  have  been  named  in  pre¬ 
vious  laws. 

3.  The  termination  date  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  is  extended  from  June  30, 
1954,  to  June  30,  1956,  and  the  period  of 
liquidating  the  program  after  its  termina¬ 
tion  is  extended  from  1  year  to  3  years. 

4.  The  limitation  on  furnishing  excess 
United  States  military  equipment  to  other 
nations  is  increased  by  an  additional  $200 
million. 

5.  The  sale  of  military  equipment  to  inter¬ 
national  military  organizations  or  head¬ 
quarters  is  authorized. 

6.  Authority  is  granted  for  the  loan  of 
equipment  to  other  countries  for  test  and 
study  purposes. 

7.  The  Benton-Moody  amendments  are  re¬ 
pealed.  These  sections  provide  for  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  to  stimulate  free  en¬ 
terprise,  discourage  cartels,  and  encourage 
free  labor  unions. 

8.  A  special  fund  of  $100  million  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  developing  special  weapons. 

These  and  other  more  technical  changes 
in  existing  law  are  explained  in  detail  in 
the  sections  that  follow. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  report  sets  forth  very  clearly 
the  total  amount  of  the  authorizations 
carried  in  the  bill  and  the  way  they  have 
been  distributed.  I  feel  that  anyone  who 
reads  the  Record  will  easily  be  able  to 
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comprehend,  as  a  result  of  reading  this 
excerpt  from  the  report,  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  com¬ 
plimented  the  committee.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  staff  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  worked  most  diligently 
on  this  matter.  We  have  held  meetings 
week  in  and  week  out  on  this  measure. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  much  mis¬ 
understanding  about  it  throughout  the 
land. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  give  this  measure  most 
serious  consideration,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  send  the  bill  on  its  way. 

I  may  say  that  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  spoke 
on  this  subject  in  committee.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  re¬ 
porting  the  bill.  He  felt  that  if  any 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  amounts 
authorized  that  matter  might  very  well 
be  taken  up  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  rather  than  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  read  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers  under  a  Lon¬ 
don  date  line  of  June  27.  from  which  I 
quote : 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  (NATO)  Is  crum¬ 
bling  before  it  has  even  partially  achieved  its 
goal  of  a  united  European  army. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  NATO,  or  any  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  British  to  give  only  lip 
service  to  NATO? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  see  the  article 
in  question,  but  I  saw  an  article  written 
by  the  head  of  our  NATO  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean.  I  think  he  made  a  re¬ 
port  which  would  contradict  the  state¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  has  just  read. 
I  shall  look  that  up,  and  I  think  it  might 
very  well  be  placed  in  the  Record,  since 
I  have  heard  rumors  along  the  line  of 
what  the  Senator  quoted,  that  certain 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  dragging 
their  feet,  now  that  Russia  has  started 
on  a  campaign  to  sabotage  our  joint 
efforts.  v 

In  the  committee  report  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  at  pages  16  to  20,  the  Senator 
will  find  more  detailed  information  on 
NATO  accomplishments  and  the  efforts 
of  our  European  allies. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  the  report, 
he  will  find  something  that  will  contra¬ 
dict  the  article  to  which  he  has  referred. 
Of  course,  if  we  are  simply  to  read  the 
newspapers  and  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  people  such  as  the  British 
are  blind  to  the  situation  and  are  not 
ready  to  abide  by  the  pact,  then,  indeed, 
we  shall  have  come  to  a  bad  crossing.  I 
feel  that  economic  conditions  abroad  are 
not  so  healthful  as  they  should  be,  but  I 
personally  feel  that  the  statement  by  one 
of  our  admirals  who  is  head  of  all  the 
defenses  in  the  Mediterranean  contra¬ 
dicts  the  statement  the  Senator  has 
cited. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  287)  making  tem¬ 
porary  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1§54,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951, 
AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  the  acting 
majority  leader  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  [Mr.  Wiley],  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  an  outline  of  the  mutual 
security  bill.  I  shall  not  go  over  the 
ground  which  he  covered.  It  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  some  overall  observations 
on  world  conditions  and  to  limit  my  re¬ 
marks  to  emphasis  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Far  East. 

Before  I  begin,  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  respective  staffs  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House.  I  have  looked  over 
the  reports  of  both  those  committees, 
and  they  have  so  fully  set  forth  the 
essential  detailed  material  present/ed  to 
the  committees  in  the  hearings  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  urge  upon  my  col¬ 
leagues  that,  before  they  come  to  a  final 
decision  on  the  question,  they  read  the 
reports  for  the  answers  to  questions 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  in  their 
minds. 

I  wish  to  go  forward  with  my  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for 
questions  when  I  conclude  my  remarks. 
I  think  most  of  the  answers  to  prob¬ 
able  questions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  which  have  been  very  ably  pre¬ 
pared. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  em¬ 
phasis  with  reference  to  this  proposed 
legislation  which  I  desire  to  bring  out 


in  order  that  we  do  not  start  from  any 
wrong  premises. 

First,  I  point  out  that  this  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  That  fact  has  already  been  made 
clear  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  but  it  is  most  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  supporting  our  leadership,  President 
Eisenhower,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles,  and  the  Administrator  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Security,  Mr.  Stassen,  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  have  envisaged  for  this 
year  and  for  a  year  or  two  ahead,  in 
connection  with  our  whole  plan  for  col¬ 
lective  security  in  the  world. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  appro¬ 
priating  in  this  bill.  I  may  perhaps  be 
one  of  those  who  will  go  along  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  if  it  should 
feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  appro¬ 
priate  up  to  the  extent  of  the  authori¬ 
zations.  The  authorizations  in  some  in¬ 
stances  will  be  for  the  building  of  planes 
and  tanks,  which  will  involve  at  least 
a  2-  or  3-year  program.  Let  us  not 
become  confused  as  between  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  appropriation. 

I  hope  Senators  will  realize  that  the 
committee  is  asking  support  for  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill  which  has  been  studied 
for  months  by  our  leadership  and  that  it  > 
is  presenting  it  as  a  major  part  of  our 
national  security  program.  Already 
there  have  been  large  reductions  made 
in  the  figures  which  have  been  discussed 
for  this  year’s  bill.  The  original  Truman 
budget  figure  for  MSA  was  $7.6  billion. 
The  first  Eisenhower  budget  figure  for 
MSA  was  $5.8  billion.  The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  cut  the  program  down  to  $5.3  bil¬ 
lion,  and  the  House  reduction  brings  it  to 
somewhat  less  than  that  figure.  Those 
responsible  for  the  figures  and  for  the 
plans  presented  are  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
authority  on  military  affairs  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  Nation;  Secretary  Dulles, 
whom  we  recognize  as  understanding 
these  problems;  and  Mr.  Stassen,  who 
has  put  all  his  energy  into  developing  an 
efficient  and  effective  MSA  program. 

On  the  military  side,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  thinking  of  General  Ridg- 
way>  who  for  so  long  was  in  Japan,  then 
was  with  NATO -in  Europe,  and  now  is 
presently  to  be  back  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Gruenther  has  been  the  key 
witness  with  regard  to  our  military  pro- 
„  gram  in  Europe. 

We  have  realized  that  while  other 
places  are  important,  at  the  moment  the 
Far  East  is  the  center  of  our  difficulty. 

I  refer  Senators  to  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
committee  report  which  goes  into  every 
figure  in  the  bill. 

We  have  gone  right  down  to  the  grass¬ 
roots  and  applied  one  test  after  another 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  figures. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  program  this  year,  as  General 
Ridgway  very  ably  pointed  out  to  the 
committee,  is  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
work  we  are  doing,  rather  than  to  try  to 
increase  the  quantity.  There  are  men  in 
arms  in  NATO,  but  the  quality  of  their 
equipment  and  their  training  has  not 
been  receiving  sufficient  attention.  In 
part,  our  program  is  designed  to  take 
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care  of  that  situation.  Of  course,  as  in 
the  past  year,  we  are  emphasizing  the 
military  rather  than  the  economic  side 
of  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  referred  to  the  question  of  unex¬ 
pended  and  unobligated  balances.  I 
shall  not  touch  upon  that,  but  in  the 
Senate  committee’s  report,  on  pages  10, 
11,  and  12,  the  whole  matter  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  fully  set  forth  in  tables 
showing  just  how  it  happens  that  there 
are  unexpended  balances,  and,  in  some 
instances,  unobligated  balances,  in  spite 
of  our  authorizations  in  the  past.  The 
report  gives  the  figures  by  countries,  and 
a  breakdown  by  categories. 

I  come  before  the  Senate  this  after¬ 
noon  in  full  support  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads,  possibly  with  some  minor  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  be  brought  up.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  sug¬ 
gested  some  amendments.  I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  them,  but  the  committee  will 
meet  tomorrow  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  presenting  the 
bill  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Di¬ 
rector,  who  have  thrown  themselves  into 
this  matter  and  asked  us  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  leadership  in  determining 
the  policy  for  the  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  have  never  done  so  much  studying  in 
my  life  as  I  have  done  during  the  past 
months  in  trying  to  understand  every 
phase  of  the  bill.  I  make  the  statement 
that  it  deserves  the  vote  of  confidence  I 
am  asking  of  my  colleagues,  so  that  the 
administration  may  proceed  to  meet  the 
critical  situation  which  confronts  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  statement  that 
the  issues  are  global.  It  is  not  possible 
in  any  way  to  isolate  any  particular  issue 
at  this  time.  The  situation  affecting 
Korea  is  terrifically  serious,  but  Korea  is 
but  a  part  of  the  whole.  It  cannot  be 
treated  as  an  isolated  incident.  We  can¬ 
not  understand  the  need  for  action  with 
reference  to  our  own  crisis  unless  we 
have  an  understanding  of  the  global 
crisis. 

So  I  start,  Mr.  President,  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  present  crisis,  and  shall 
move  from  there  to  the  relation  between 
that  crisis  and  this  particular  bill. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  realize  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  crisis.  Communism  controls 
one-third  of  the  human  race  and  ad¬ 
vances  with  a  ruthless  strategy  to  take 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  5  years 
and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  Marshall 
aid,  the  Communist  vote  in  France  and 
Italy  has  not  substantially  changed. 
They  still  represent  the  largest  number 
of  votes  of  any  party  in  France;  and  in 
Italy,  the  largest  Communist  Party  out¬ 
side  of  Russia.  In  Germany  there  have 
been  gains  for  freedom  but  one-third  of 
Germany  is  Communist  and  Berlin  is 
under  constant  threat  as  an  island  in  th*e 
Russian  sea. 

We  have  seen  the  recent  uprising  in 
Berlin  and  we  give  all  credit  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  to  those  who  have  been  re¬ 
volting  against  the  tyranny  of  Russian 
control  of  East  Berlin. 


For  3  years  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  held  at  bay  in  Korea 
without  the  commitment  of  a  single  Rus¬ 
sian  division.  India  is  under  constant 
pressure  with  Communist  penetration 
attacking  many  of  its  vital  spots.  In 
southeast  Asia  the  free  world  struggles 
to  hold  the  periphery  of  nations.  The 
French  have  lost  a  generation  of  their 
best  officers  in  Indochina.  Our  own 
casualties  in  Korea  approach  those  of 
World  War  II  in  the  whole  Pacific  the¬ 
ater.  Africa  is  close  to  a  boiling  caul¬ 
dron,  a  ferment  in  which  subversion  is 
rampant. 

Anti-Americanism  grows  with  fright¬ 
ening  speed  across  the  world.  We  have 
given  and  given,  but  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  misunderstanding  and  mistrust  of 
America. 

Close  at  hand,  the  infiltration  of  South 
American  nations  makes  us  peculiarly 
vulnerable.  Here  at  home  we  seem  un¬ 
able  to  grasp  the  extent  to  which  the 
Communists  have  penetrated  into  the 
nerve  centers  of  our  national  life.  They 
have  “planted”  men  and  women  who 
would  destroy  us  in  their  blind  crusade. 

Even  now,  after  years  of  exposure, 
there  are  half  a  million  members  of 
trade-unions  who  have  been  expelled 
from  the  ranks  of  free  labor  because 
their  leaders  were  too  Red  to  be  included. 
But  in  spite  of  this  most  commendable 
service  to  our  country  by  our  responsible 
unions,  many  of  these  expelled  unions 
and  expelled  union  members  control 
functions  and  services  which  would  be 
vital  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 

Our  people  are  weary  and  long  for  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  But  unless  we  see  the 
danger,  unless  we  are  conditioned  for 
sacrifice,  we  can  be  maneuvered  into 
false  solutions  now  that  will  only  post¬ 
pone  the  issue  at  greater  cost  of  blood 
and  money  later  on. 

We  in  America  need  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  world  struggle.  This  is 
a  war  of  ideas.  The  phrase  has  often 
been  used,  but  its  implications  are  so 
far-reaching  that  we  shrink  from  exam¬ 
ining  them. 

Communism  proclaims  a  way  of  life 
that  promises  to  build  a  new  order  of 
mankind.  To  the  Communist  this  ide¬ 
ology  comes  first.  Military,  economic, 
and  political  strategies  come  second. 
The  Communists  win  men  and  women 
into  fanatical  loyalty  to  their  beliefs. 
Unless  we  match  the  strength  of  that 
ideological  passion,  we  will  lose  the  world 
struggle. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
need  to  consider  issues  of  policy  such  as 
the  recognition  of  Moscow-dominated 
Communist  China  and  the  admission  of 
Moscow-dominated  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  call  attention  to  this  because 
it  seems  certain  that  the  issue  will  be 
precipitated  into  the  Korean  situation. 

Unquestionably,  when  a  Korean 
armistice  comes,  that  issue  will  be  raised. 
I  regret  to  say  that  our  British  friends 
will'  probably  push  the  program  and  will 
line  up  many  of  our  United  Nations  allies 
with  them.  However,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  I  am  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  recognition  of  Moscow-domi¬ 
nated  Communist  China  by  the  United 


States,  and  I  am  definitely  against  ad¬ 
mission  of  Moscow-dominated  Commu¬ 
nist  China  into  the  United  Nations. 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  MOSCOW -DOMINATED 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Those  who  advocate  the  recognition 
of  Communist  China,  or  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  nonrecognition,  can  find  princi¬ 
ples  and  precedents  to  support  their 
respective  views.  At  times  in  our  history 
we  have  held  to  the  Wilson-Stimson  doc¬ 
trine  that  recognition  implies  approval. 
We  have  refused,  as  in  the  cases  of  Lat¬ 
via,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  to  consider 
takeover  by  force  as  an  honest  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  have  said- that  we  would  not 
recognize  such  international  banditry. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  we  deemed 
it  expedient,  we  have  recognized  satellite 
countries  in  Europe  that  were  turned 
into  slave  states  by  insidious  infiltration 
within,  and  threat  of  force  from  without. 

Therefore,,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  try 
to  settle  the  issue  on  the  basis  of  prece¬ 
dent  alone.  From  my  personal  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  Far  East  and  from  my 
studies,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
witnessed  the  conquest  of  China  by  a 
cleverly  planned  coup  conceived  in  Mos¬ 
cow  over  20  years  ago.  Had  China,  an 
allied  power,  been  conquered  by  force  of 
arms,  could  we  morally  have  recognized 
that  conquest  of  an  ally  even  for  expedi¬ 
ency  and  the  promise  of  a  temporary 
peace?  That  is  one  of  the  immediate 
issues  involved  in  this  question. 

But  I  am  also  against  the  recognition 
of  Moscow-dominated  Communist  China 
and  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
because  I  believe  such  a  face-saving  vic¬ 
tory  for  Moscow’s  China  will  insure  Mos¬ 
cow’s  victory  over  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  would  insure  the  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  and  kill  the  hope  which  must 
be  kept  alive  of  a  China  eventually  free 
and  independent.  Because  of  the  United 
Nations  stand  in  Korea,  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  Indochina,  and  the  British 
defense  in  Malaya,  there  is  the  promis¬ 
ing  possibility  that  these  countries,  and 
with  them  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Burma, 
will  be  saved  for  the  free  world  and  saved 
for  their  own  freedom,  independence, 
and  ultimate  self-development.  Should 
Communist  China  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  my  judgment,  every 
one  of  those  countries  would  fall  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  immediately  there¬ 
after. 

If  recognition  of  Communist  China 
were  only  an  action  in  the  political  and 
economic  sphere,  it  would  be  one  thing. 
But  we  are  all  fighting  in  an  ideological, 
as  well  as  a  military  and  political  strug¬ 
gle,  and  if  we  surrender  our  faith  in  the 
eventual  freedom  of  the  Chinese  people, 
we  will  take  the  heart  out  of  that  strug¬ 
gle.  The  30  million  Chinese  who  live 
outside  the  borders  of  China,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  businessman  waiting  to  get  back  his 
trade  with  the  mainland,  the  Vietnam 
soldier  standing  at  the  risk’  of  his  life 
in  loyalty  to  his  country’s  future,  the 
Burmese  leaders  who  no  longer  dare  ac¬ 
cept  aid  from  America — these  we  throw 
into  the  arms  of  Peking.  Once  we  in¬ 
clude  in  the  United  Nations  those  men 
who  chose  to  defy  the  free  world — as  we 
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saw  it  defied  in  Korea — once  we  say  to 
them,  “Come  to  the  tables  of  the  Securi¬ 
ty  Council,  take  up  the  veto  power  given 
to  Free  China,  deliberate  with  us  how 
to  bring  unity  between  the  nations  and 
a  peaceful  world” — once  we  take  that 
step,  free  Asia  is  finished  and  with  it 
in  time  the  freedom  of  the  world.  We 
would  have  exchanged  the  birthright  of 
freedom  under  God  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage  of  expediency  to  save  some  trade. 

I  do  not  believe  that  public  opinion 
in  this  country  will  stand  for  such  a  be¬ 
trayal.  The  sooner,  we  make  that  point 
unmistakably  clear,  the  better  it  will  be. 

To  illustrate  the  tactics  which  recog¬ 
nition  of  China  would  accelerate  for  the 
whole  of  Asia,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  published 
in  This  Week  magazine  of  April  19 
entitled  “Soviet  Plot  To  Steal  Iran.” 
The  writer,  one  of  the  foremost  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  one  of  those 
who  actually  helped  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  plan  to  take  over  Iran,  before 
he  fled  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  the 
United  States.  This  terrifying  article 
tells  us,  by  one  who  knows,  how  this 
creeping  infiltration  takes  over  innocent 
peoples. 

Earlier  today  I  asked  that  this  article 
be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  and  received  approval  of  that 
request. 

Let  me  repeat  that  Moscow-dominated 
China  must  not  be  recognized  by  us,  and 
must  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  Only  when  China  is  once  more 
free  and  independent  can  we  welcome 
her  with  open  arms;  and  when  China  is 
once  more  free  and  independent,  our 
hearts  and  our  arms  will  be  open  to  her 
again,  as  they  have  been  down  through 
the  years  when  she  was  our  ally. 

IS  THERE  A  POSITIVE  POLICY  FOR  ASIA? 

Does  this  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  policy  in  Asia  must  be  purely  nega¬ 
tive?  Far  from  it.  I  believe  that  if  we 
consider  our  experience  of  the  past 
years,  we  can  formulate  a  positive  and 
winning  policy  which  will  carry  with  us, 
first  of  all,  those  of  our  allies  who  are 
directly  engaged  in  this  struggle  in  the 
Far  East  and  eventually  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

Such  unity  of  action  is  essential.  A 
former  Communist  leader  once  said  that 
the  Kremlin  feared  the  unity  of  the 
West  more  than  it  feared  the  atom  bomb. 
It  is  natural  for  us  in  the  United  States, 
feeling  our  strength,  to  want  to  brush  off 
allies  who  seem  to  us  slow-moving.  But 
we  cannot  go  it  alone.  More  than  ever, 
as  the  strongest  Nation  on  earth,  we 
need  our  allies.  We  need  to  include 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  our  deci¬ 
sions  and  win  their  loyalty  to  sound  poli¬ 
cies.  We  took  this  step  toward  unity 
when  we  joined  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  we  pursue  such  co¬ 
operation  to  the  maximum  of  its  pos¬ 
sibility. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  wait 
for  universal  agreement  before  taking 
action.  We  did  not  do  that  in  the  case 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization.  It  may  be  we  will  not  find  such 
universal  agreement  before  advancing 
with  such  of  our  allies  as  wish  to  do 
so  in  Asia.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind 


the  essential,  basic  need  of  our  alliances, 
especially  with  Britain  and  France,  and 
take  every  precaution  of  consultation 
with  them  and  with  other  free  nations. 

A  POSITIVE  POLICY  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  WORLD - 

THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

When  we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  positive  policy  the  vital  importance 
of  the  pending  measure,  S.  2128,  becomes 
apparent.  So  let  me  analyze  the  MSA 
program  as  an  integral  part  of  this  posi¬ 
tive  policy. 

S.  2128,  the  pending  bill,  would  au¬ 
thorize — again  I  emphasize  “authorize” 
as  distinguished  from  “appropriate” — 
appropriations  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  for  fiscal  1954.  This  is  the 
third  year  that  this  program  has  been 
before  the  Senate  and  each  time  it  has 
been  approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
I  do  not  think  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  needs  further  elucidation.  The 
American  people  have  long  since  recog¬ 
nized  that  mutual  cooperation  with  our 
allies  is  not  only  the  surest  and  cheapest 
way  to  national  security,  but  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  way.  My  distinguished  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Wiley]  pointed  that  out 
earlier  today .. 

But  although  the  principles  and  ob¬ 
jectives  remain  the  same,  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  itself  necessarily  must 
be  changing  and  flexible — different  this 
year  from  what  it  was  last  year,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  next  year  from  what  it  is  this 
year. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  program  this  year  and 
about  the  changing  world  conditions 
which  brought  them  about. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
global,  integrated  nature  of  the  program 
provided  for  by  this  bill.  The  concept 
of  a  worldwide  Communist  threat,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  and  of  a 
worldwide  response  to  it  has  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  legislation  this  year  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

The  emphasis  is  redirected  toward  the 
area  where  the  immediate  threat  is 
greatest;  but  since  the  threat  is  world¬ 
wide  no  area  is  neglected. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  immediate  threat  is  greatest 
in  the  Far  East,  where  aggression  is  a 
bloody  fact  and  not  merely  a  disturbing 
possibility.  Of  the  $5.2  billion  in  this 
bill  which  will  be  distributed  on  a  geo¬ 
graphic  basis,  more  than  $2.4  billion,  or 
almost  half,  is  earmarked  for  the  area 
which  swings  in  a  great  arc  from  Turkey, 
the  boundary  of  NATO,  across  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  through  the 
Indochina  peninsula,  and  up  the  western 
Pacific  to  Japan.  This  area  contains 
most  of  the  people  and  most  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  non-Communist  world. 

Heretofore,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  have 
gone  to  Europe,  with  a  much  smaller 
area  and  population  but  with  a  very 
much  greater  productive  capacity.  Eur¬ 
ope  will  still  receive  slightly  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  funds  this  year,  but 
the  proportion  is  greatly  reduced. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  sharp  reduction  in  economic 
assistance  to  Europe.  The  cut  is  from 
$1.3  billion  to  $500  million — and  most  of 
that  smaller  sum  is  directly  related  to 
defense  production. 


Europe  has  made  truly  astounding 
progress  in  nearly  every  respect  since 
it  began  to  pick  up  the  wreckage  left  by 
World  War  II.  Production  surpasses 
prewar  levels.  Economic  unification  of 
the  basic  coal  and  steel  industry  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

I  digress  for  a  moment.  I  see  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  is  present.  He  will  recall  with  me 
the  wonderful  hearings  we  had  in  the 
committee  when  Mr.  Monnet,  of  France, 
the  head  of  the  Schumann  plan  in 
Luxembourg,  and  his  German  and 
Dutch  colleagues  were  before  us.  They 
explained  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
the  movement  to  bring  together  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  in  the  great  under¬ 
taking  of  uniting  the  coal  and  steel  of 
the  Ruhr  area  and  of  northern  France 
is  progressing.  Political  and  military 
unification  are  far  advanced,  although 
prompt  ratification  of  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community  Treaty  is  vitally 
needed  to  bring  a  real  European  Army 
into  being. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  progress  of  that  program. 
We  are  distressed  that  the  so-called 
EDC  has  not  moved  more  rapidly.  The 
German  people  are  eager  to  go  ahead 
with  it,  and  I  believe  the  French,  when 
their  political  troubles  are  ironed  out, 
will  certainly  join  in  that  important 
endeavor. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  for  this  to 
happen,  but  I  think  that  in  our  impa¬ 
tience  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
really  revolutionary  progress  which  has 
already  been  made  with  respect  to  uni¬ 
fication.  I  am  reminded  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  remark  when  he  saw  a  dog  walking 
on  its  hind  legs.  “It  is  not  done  well,” 
he  said,  “but  you  are  surprised  to  find 
it  done  at  all.” 

THE  SPECIFIC  PROBLEM  OF  INDOCHINA 

I  now  turn  to  the  specific  problem  of 
Indochina.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
which  it  has  been  most  difficult  for  our 
committee  to  understand.  We  have  had 
difficulty  in  determining  what  would 
be  best  for  us  to  do,  but  we  realize  the 
importance  of  Indochina,  so  I  am  giving 
special  attention  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  Europe’s 
chief  difficulties,  and  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  obstacles  to  ratification  of  the  EDC, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe  at  all,  but 
half  the  world  away  in  Indochina. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  in  Indochina, 
France  has  been  able  to  make  only  a 
fraction  of  the  contribution  which  she 
otherwise  could  have  made  to  the  defense 
of -Europe.  The  Indochina  war  has  not 
only  weakened  France;  it  has  weakened 
all  of  Western  Europe,  and  indeed,  the 
United  States. 

The  large  proportion  of  French  re¬ 
sources  committed  in  Indochina  has  in¬ 
creased  French  reluctance  to  ratify  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty. 
Although  that  treaty  makes  provision 
for  overseas  commitments  of  its  member 
states,  the  French  are  naturally  hesitant 
to  go  too  far  in  integrating  their  armed 
forces  when  such  a  large  share  of  their 
military  effort  is  devoted  to  a  non-Euro¬ 
pean  war. 

The  biggest  boost  which  European  de¬ 
fense  and  the  EDC  could  receive  would 
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be  a  cessation  of  the  hostilities  in  Indo¬ 
china. 

The  pending  bill  attacks  that  problem 
in  three  specific  ways — through  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  and  defense  support  for 
the  Associated  States  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia;  through  military  end- 
item  assistance;  and  through  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $400  million  for  financing 
the  procurement  of  equipment,  materi¬ 
als,  and  services  for  the  fighting  forces. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  Senator’s  desire  to  ask  me  a 
question,  but  I  request  that  he  let  me 
finish  my  speech  first.  Then  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  him  ask  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  may  want  to  ask.  In  that  way, 
it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  maintain  a 
continuity  throughout  the  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hendrickson  in  the  chair).  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  most  of  this  $400  million 
will  be  spent  in  France.  We  will  there¬ 
by  receive  a  triple  benefit: 

First.  The  fighting  forces  in  Indochina 
will  get  $400  million  worth  of  supplies 
which  they  badly  need. 

Second  The  French  budgetary  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  improved. 

Third.  The  French  dollar  balance-of- 
payments  position  will  be  improved. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  a  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  interrelationships  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  between  Indochina  and 
France.  We  cannot  solve  our  problems 
in  one  place  without  solving  them  also 
in  the  other,  or,  to  put  it  more  positively 
and  hopefully,  if  we  do  solve  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  one  place,  we  will  have  made 
very  great  strides  toward  solving  them 
also  in  the  other. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Indochina  be  pacified.  The  free  world 
cannot  afford  the  continued  terrible 
drain  on  French  and  other  resources 
which  Indochina  now  demands;  neither 
can  the  free  world  afford  to  withdraw 
from  Indochina.  That  is  what  we  are 
up  against.  We  have  a  difficult  problem 
and  we  cannot  withdraw.  That  would 
open  up  all  of  southeast  Asia  to  Commu¬ 
nist  domination.  It  would  deprive  us  of 
the  resources  of  tin  and  rubber  which 
are  found  in  southeast  Asia  in  such  abun¬ 
dance.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
threat  to  India  and  Pakistan — and  even 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  It  would  have  drastic  economic 
repercussions  on  Japan  which  must  now 
look  to  southeast  Asia  for  the  trade 
which  it  formerly  carried  on  with  China 
and  Manchuria. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  OF  ASIA 

Mr.  President,  before  going  on  to  some 
more  general  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  a  few  more  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  relating  to  Asia. 

FORMOSA 

Let  me  first  take  up  Formosa.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  some  debate  on  the 
subject  in  1950,  today  all  our  military 
experts  are  agreed  that  strategic  For¬ 
mosa  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  into  hos¬ 
tile  hands,  particularly  in  the  hands 


of  Soviet  Russia,  if  our  lifeline  in  the 
Far  East  is  to  be  protected. 

The  bill  includes  a  substantial  sum 
for  military  aid  and  training  assistance 
for  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  on 
Formosa.  I  have  visited  Formosa  twice 
within  the  past  2  years.  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  very  consider¬ 
able  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
improving  the  morale,  training,  and 
equipment  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  since  they  arrived  from  the  China 
mainland  in  December  1949.  They  are 
being  welded  into  efficient  fighting  units 
and  that  progress  can  be  continued  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  disappointed  at 
the  slowness  of  delivery  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  Congress  has  authorized.  It  has 
been  very  slow  in  getting  to  Formosa  for 
the  important  job  of  equipping  the 
forces  which  are  helping  us  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  resist  aggression.  I  cannot  urge 
strongly  enough  the  importance  of 
speeding  up  deliveries  to  Formosa  so  that 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  equipment 
with  which  to  train  ample  divisions  on 
Formosa  in  case  we  need  such  forces  in 
any  eventuality  that  may  lie  ahead. 

Equally  great  progress  has  been  made 
toward  establishing  a  viable  economy 
on  Formosa  in  the  face  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  kinds  of  obstacles.  The  island  had 
been  exploited  for  years  by  the  Japanese; 
it  had  superimposed  upon  it  the  large 
military  establishment  of  the  National¬ 
ists  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  who  accompanied  the  National¬ 
ist  Government;  and  there  was  under¬ 
standable  friction  between  the  native 
Formosan  population  and  the  mainland 
Chinese. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Gov. 
K.  C.  Wu,  whose  recent  retirement  I  very 
much  regret,  administration  and  local 
government  on  the  island  were  greatly 
improved.  With  the  help  of  economic 
assistance  and  defense  support  funds 
from  the  United  States,  the  economy  has 
been  so  much  strengthened  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  look  forward  to  its  becoming 
self-supporting  in  foodstuffs.  The  pend¬ 
ing  bill  contains  funds  with  which  to 
hasten  that  day. 

Formosa  at  the  moment  is  the  last 
bastion  of  a  free  and  independent  China, 
and  is  a  vital  link  in  a  far-eastern  policy 
aimed  at  securing  independence,  free¬ 
dom,  and  self-containment  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  that  area  of  the  world.  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  Indochina  are  three  points 
of  vital  importance  to  us  in  our  policy 
of  maintaining  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  for  all  Asia. 

JAPAN 

The  bill  also  contains  funds  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  Japan.  The  Senate 
will  recall  that  the  Japanese  Constitution 
forbids  the  maintenance  of  regular  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  establishments.  The 
United  States- Japan  Security  Treaty, 
which  the  Senate  ratified  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  contemplated  that  Japan  would  as¬ 
sume  greater  and  greater  responsibilities 
for  its  own  self-defense.  The  funds  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  implement  that 
expectation. 

Although  the  Japanese  do  not  have 
armed  forces  in  the  normal  sense  of  the 


word,  they  do  have  internal  security 
forces  which,  with  proper  equipment, 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
protecting  Japan  from  subversion  at 
home  and  from  direct  aggression  from 
abroad.  The  United  States  Armed 
Forces  will  be  relieved  of  this  burden 
to  the  extent  that  the  Japanese  are  able 
to  assume  it,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  funds  provided  by  this  bill. 

With  the  situation  in  Korea  as  uncer¬ 
tain  as  it  is,  the  United  States — indeed, 
the  United  Nations — needs  the  help  of  a 
strong  Japan. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

I  also  wish  to  make  special  mention  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $137.5  million  in  technical  and 
special  economic  assistance  for  these  two 
countries.  With  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  we  will  continue  the  technical  aid 
activities  in  these  countries.  The  spe¬ 
cial  economic  assistance  will  provide  the 
pilot-plant  portion  of  the  capital  re¬ 
quired  by  each  country’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment  program.  I  emphasize  the 
pilot-plant  portion.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  more  than  set  up  pilot  plants 
for  demonstration  purposes  in  those 
areas.  I  emphasize  that  the  bill  will 
provide  only  a  portion — and  a  fairly 
small  portion  at  that — but  it  is  nonethe¬ 
less  a  critical  portion  which  may  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  develop¬ 
ment  plans.  Those  plans  are  political 
commitments,  and  if  they  fail,  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Pakistani  experiments  in  self- 
government  may  also  fail.  The  people 
of  those  countries,  having  achieved  their 
independence,  now  eagerly  seek  eco¬ 
nomic  improvements  and  rising  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  that  they  achieve  then- 
aspirations  through  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  and  through  self-help,  because  the 
alternative  presented  to  them  is  the 
devastating  example  of  Communist  Chi¬ 
na  and  totalitarianism. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  FAR  EAST 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  in  that 
very  considerable  part  of  the  world  be- 
tweeh  Japan  and  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  this  bill  will  authorize  the 
spending  of  almost  $2y2  billion.  That 
is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  could  not 
support  such  an  expenditure  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  if  I  was  not  thoroughly  convinced 
that  thereby  we  could  buy  more  security 
for  the  United  States  than  we  could  by 
spending  it  in  any  other  way  or  by  not 
spending  it  at  all. 

But  let  us  be  under  no  illusions,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  can  buy  a  solution  in 
Asia  with  dollars  alone.  The  dollars 
provided  in  this  bill  are  an  important 
element  in  a  solution,  but  they  will  not 
in  themselves  bring  one  about.  A  great 
deal  more  is  needed. 

A  COMMON  POLICY  AMONG  THE  ALLIES 

The  first  thing  that  is  needed,  in  my 
view,  is  agreement  on  a  common  policy 
with  our  allies  in  this  area.  We  have 
such  a  common  policy  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  been  markedly  successful.  But  the 
fruits  of  our  success  in  Europe  are 
threatened  by  our  lack  of  unity  in  Asia. 
The  free  Asiatic  nations,  the  United 
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States,  and  the  European  nations  with 
interests  in  the  Far  East,  principally 
Britain  and  France,  have  got  to  put 
aside  their  differences  and  decide  what 
their  common  attitude  is  to  be  toward 
the  critical  issue  of  Moscow-dominated 
Communist  China,  which  I  discussed  be¬ 
fore.  None  of  us  can  make  very  much 
progress  so  long  as  we  each  go  our  sepa¬ 
rate  ways.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Kremlin  wants.  In  the  face  of  the 
Kremlin’s  efforts  to  divide  us,  we  have 
maintained  our  unity  in  Europe.  Our 
failure  to  achieve  unity  in  the  Far  East 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  divisive  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Kremlin  as  to  our  own  in¬ 
ability  to  agree,  but  it  has  the  same  un¬ 
fortunate  results,  and  it  gives  Moscow  an 
unearned  windfall. 

REGIONAL  DEFENSE  APPROACH 

Another  thing  that  is  needed  is  a 
greater  emphasis  on  a  regional  approach 
in  our  own  policymaking,  both  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Middle  East.  I  think  we  are 
getting  that.  Both  Secretary  Dulles 
and  his  Assistant  Secretaries  concerned 
with  those  areas  are  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

A  common  selective  security  effort,  for 
example,  requires  a  more  unified  politi¬ 
cal  structure  than  is  now  available. 
Some  sort  of  a  regional  defense  alliance, 
modeled  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  on 
the  principle  of  a  multilateral  Monroe 
Doctrine,  would  bind  each  area  more 
closely  together,  and  would  make  for  a 
more  efficient  military  defense  effort.  I 
hope  that  during  the  next  year  we  can 
make  much  more  progress  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  than  we  have  been  able  to  make  so 
far.  The  pending  bill  includes  funds-to 
assist  a  Middle  East  Defense  Organiza¬ 
tion,  if  one  should  be  formed.  The  time 
has  also  come  to  push  ahead  toward  the 
conclusion  of  a  Pacific  Defense  Pact. 

URGE  FOR  FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  important 
that  we  more  fully  recognize  the  intense 
nationalism  and  anticolonialism  that  ex¬ 
ists  among  the  newly  independent  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  and  among  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  not  yet  achieved  full 
independence.  This  feeling  tends  to  be 
reflected  in  resentment  against  the  for¬ 
merly  dominant  colonial  power,  princi¬ 
pally  our  British  and  French  friends,  it 
is  an  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  fact 
that  a  portion  of  this  resentment  is  also 
directed  against  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  a 
colonial  power  in  the  European  sense. 
Where  we  have  acquired  colonial  inter¬ 
ests,  our  record  of  enlightened  adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  steady  progress  toward 
self-government  and  independence  is 
second  to  none.  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  are  liv¬ 
ing  testaments  to  our  good  faith  in  this 
regard.  In  view  of  our  history,  we  could 
not  have  done  otherwise.  We,  ourselves, 
were  once  part  of  a  colonial  empire. 
Americans,  of  all  people,  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  desire  of  people 
everywhere  to  shape  their  own  destinies 
and  to  forge  their  own  futures. 

Communist  propagandists  have  “got¬ 
ten  away  with  murder”  in  peddling  the 
spurious  idea  that  communism  is  on  the 
side  of  the  underdog;  that  communism 


is  a  revolutionary  idea  which  can  lead 
to  self-government  and  independence. 
We  have  let  ourselves  be  identified  too 
much  with  the  status  quo,  when  actually 
democracy  is  itself  a  dynamic,  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea  working  for  the  constant 
betterment  of  human  kind. 

Let  me  sum  up  our  far  eastern  policy 
on  the  security  front. 

First,  let  us  consider  Korea.  Of 
course,  Korea  is  now  in  a  state  of  tur¬ 
moil,  and  we  do  not  know  how  that  sit¬ 
uation  will  develop.  However,  I  believe 
we  can  work  out  a  solution  with  the 
South  Koreans. 

Our  policy  there  must  be  to  assure  a 
free,  independent,  and  united  country. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  a  temporary 
cease-fire  truce,  the  goal  of  the  political 
discussions  to  follow  must  be  freedom, 
independence,  unification,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
a  statement  made  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Flanders!.  His  statement 
appears  on  pages  5365  and  5366  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  20.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  summary  he  gave  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  into  the  Record  at  this  time,  for  he 
made  very  pertinent  suggestions  "as  to 
what  might  be  done  in  this  situation.  I 
read  now  from  his  speech  of  May  20 : 

First.  Set  up  a  neutral  zone  along  the  Yalu 
River  covering  also  the  Siberian  frontier. 
This  offers  assurance  that  so  long  as  neu¬ 
trality  is  maintained,  there  will  be  no  mili¬ 
tary  action  against  the  Manchurian  border. 
Conversely,  there  can  be  none  against  Korea. 
This  meets  the  only  interest  in  the  Korean 
conflict  which  the  government  of  Communist 
China  has  admitted. 

Second.  Set  up  a  commission  composed 
entirely  of  Asiatic  nationals  to  inspect  and 
administer  neutrality  in  this  zone.  This 
does  two  things.  First,  it  removes  from  con¬ 
sideration  the  idea  that  we  are  seeking  mili¬ 
tary  advantage  in  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
Second,  it  puts  a  serious  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  Asiatics 
themselves. 

Third.  Proceed  with  the  political  unifica¬ 
tion  of  North  and  South  Korea.  The  politi¬ 
cal  jurisdiction  of  the  government  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Yalu  but  military  operations 
would  be  forbidden  within  the  neutral  zone. 

Fourth.  Rebuild  in  usable  form,  though 
not  elaborately,  the  housing,  transportation, 
and  industry  of  the  united  country.  The 
two  halves  belong  together — the  industrial 
north  cannot  exist  without  other  sources  of 
food.  The  agricultural  south  needs  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  outside.  Together  they 
will  support  each  other  in  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  is  high  for  Asiatic  nations. 

Fifth.  After  political  integration  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction,  carry  out  the  original 
United  Nations  purpose  of  free  elections 
throughout  the  entire  peninsula  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  government  under  which 
the  Korean  people  desire  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  that  summary 
into  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  to  emphasize  a  program  which 
I  think  we  should  consider  at  this  time. 

Second.  We  must  give  strong  and  im¬ 
mediate  support  to  the  French  and  Viet¬ 
namese  in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  Indochina.  This 
is  one  of  the  clear  objectives  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure,  as  I  have  previously  stated. 

Third.  We  must  save  Formosa.  For¬ 
mosa  is  essential  to  our  own  defense,  and 


contains  what  is  still  the  best  hope  for 
the  regeneration  of  a  free  China.  The 
record  of  the  Nationalist  Government  on 
Formosa  is  abundant  evidence  that  if 
this  regime  were  ultimately  to  be  re¬ 
established  on  the  mainland,  there  could 
be  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  prosperity 
there.  As  I  have  said,  Formosa  is  the 
key  to  the  ultimate  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  China.  A  free  Asia  depends 
upon  a  free  and  Independent  China,  and 
a  free  world  depends  upon  a  free  Asia. 

Fourth.  We  should  coordinate  and 
unify  the  militant  forces  of  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  Asians  of  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand,  and 
should  relate  them  to  the  security  pacts 
we  already  have  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  other  words,  as  I  have  said- 
before,  we  need  the  Asian  equivalent  of 
a  multilateral  Monroe  Doctrine  in  what¬ 
ever  form  is  practicable  at  this  time. 
The  same  reasons  exist  for  such  an  un¬ 
derstanding  and  mutual  support  in  Asia 
as  existed  in  regard  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  although  the  conditions 
may  be  different.  If  such  a  movement 
were  initiated,  undoubtedly  Indochina, 
Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia  would  see 
the  value  of  full  participation. 

Fifth.  We  should  maintain  and 
stengthen  the  economic  life  of  India  and 
Pakistan  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  so 
that  they  can  play  their  greatest  part  in 
the  crusade  for  freedom. 

With  India  and  Pakistan  taking 
united  action,  even  if  they  are  ostensibly 
“neutral,”  the  bonds  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East 
may  well  be  strengthened.  There  can 
be  no  greater  reason  for  such  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  those  two  nations. 

OUR  GOOD  FAITH 

Mr.  President,  the  keystone  of  our  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  the  concept  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  self-determination  for  all  na¬ 
tions.  Cooperative  military  action  to 
contain  Communism  is  vital,  but  it  is 
not  enough.  We  must  convince  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Asia  that  we  have  no  imperial  de¬ 
signs — military  or  economic — upon  them, 
but  that  we  are  anxious  to  help  them 
gain  real  freedom  and  independence. 

We  need  to  catch  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  Asia.  We  need  to  prove 
by  positive  actions  that  we  are  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  imperialism,  Eastern  or 
Western,  and  that  we  are  interested  in 
helping  the  Asian  peoples  free  themselves 
from  both  the  tyranny  of  starvation  and 
the  tyranny  of  communism.  The  world 
needs  the  release  of  the  creative  energies 
of  the  Asian  peoples.  Our  people  can 
help  to  free  them  from  fear,  can  help  to 
channel  their  efforts  into  constructive 
programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

As  I  have  said  before — and  I  now  re¬ 
peat,  for  emphasis — we  must  start  with 
a  free  and  independent  Korea.  We  must 
have  as  a  foundation  of  our  far  eastern 
policy,  an  ultimately  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  China — not  by  force,  not  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  lives  of  our  boys,  but  by  using 
the  power  of  the  forces  of  .freedom  in 
this  critical  ideological  war. 

But  we  must  have  the  strength  of  the 
MSA  program  of  the  pending  bill,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  attain  these  objectives  by 
peaceful  means. 
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In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  this 
“military  strength”  bill  is  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  we  can  have  of  success  in  achiev¬ 
ing  by  peaceful  means  the  results  we 
seek.  The  Communists  know  what 
strength  is,  and  they  respect  it. 

THE  IDEOLOGICAL  WAR 

But  far  beyond  mere  physical  strength, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  spirit — which  we  must  have. 

In  this  connection  let  us  recognize  that 
the  ideological  arm  has  been  the  major 
weapon  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  con¬ 
quest  of  one-third  of  the  world.  For 
over  30  years  ideological  warfare  has 
been  the  object  of  intensive  study  in¬ 
volving  great  expense  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  every  skill  among  the  Russian 
people.  We  in  the  free  world  are  only 
now  beginning  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ideological  strategy  and  to 
sense  the  problems  that  are  involved 
in  it  for  us. 

In  the  field  of  ideological  warfare,  anti¬ 
communism  is  not  enough,  nor  it  it 
enough  to  glorify  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  come  to  us  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  need  to  penetrate  into  the  men¬ 
tality  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  especially 
the  millions  between  us  and  Moscow, 
whose  atmosphere  is  penetrated  with 
Marxism,  and  yet  who  still  may  be  won 
to  the  side  of  the  free  world.  To  many 
of  us  it  comes  as  a  surprise  that  there 
are  degrees  in  the  acceptance  of  Marx¬ 
ism;  that  there  are  millions  who  are 
against  Moscow,  and  yet  are  Marxist  in 
their  thinking.  We  need  to  learn  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  ideology  of  freedom  in  such  a 
way  that  these  Marxists  may  be  won 
to  our  side,  for  the  world’s  future  hinges 
upon  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  technical  aid  has  been  a 
valuable  arm  of  ideological  strategy  for 
us.  That  is  why  I  am  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  technical-aid  provisions  of 
the  pending  measure. 

One  indication  of  the  power  of  tech¬ 
nical  aid  is  the  way  it  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Soviets  themselves.  To 
train  troops  so  that  they  may  help  them¬ 
selves  increase  production  facilities  and 
to  spread  our  engineering  know-how 
into  these  countries  can  be  a  tremendous 
asset,  provided  we  maintain  the  loyalty 
and  friendship  of  the  people  we  teach. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  Voice  of 
America.  I  myself  have  been  critical  of 
its  operations.  It  is  also  easy  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
operation  of  psychological  or  spiritual 
warfare.  The  problem  of  the  Voice  is 
not  an  occasional  Communist  who  may 
be  discovered  amongst  the  hundreds  of 
loyal  Americans  who  operate  that 
agency.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find 
common  agreement  as  to  what  we  want 
the  Voice  to  say.  We  cannot  blame  the 
mouthpiece  for  giving  an  uncertain 
sound  if  the  mind  and  spirit  behind  the 
mouthpiece  is  divided  against  itself. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  desire 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  That 
subcommittee  has  given  months  of  time 
and  study  to  our  entire  information  pro¬ 


gram,  including  the  Voice  of  America. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  material 
which  was  produced  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues 
a  careful  study  of  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
and  the  other  members  of  that  subcom¬ 
mittee.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  which  has  been  made  this 
year  to  our  foreign-information  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
who  worked  with  that  committee.  It 
was  the  Smith-Mundt  bill  of  a  few  years 
ago  which  set  this  information  program 
under  way. 

I  think  we  should  also  give  our  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  who  has 
taken  over  the  difficult  task  of  seeing 
this  program  through. 

THE  BIG  QUESTION  IN  IDEOLOGICAL  STRATEGY 

The  great  question  in  ideological 
strategy  is  this:  How  are  we  to  present 
the  ideology  and  spirit  of  democracy  so 
as  to  win  the  neutralist  and  eventually 
the  Communist  worlds?  This  is  the 
weakest  point  in  our  strategy  and  the 
reason  is  that  it  carries  implications  for 
our  own  living  in  America  itself,  impli¬ 
cations  that  are  hard  to  face.  President 
Eisenhower  has  wisely  said  in  his  inau¬ 
guration  address,  “Whatever  we  want 
to  see  happen  in  the  world  must  first 
come  to  pass  in  the  heart  of  America.” 
If  we  present  to  the  world  an  honest 
country  admitting  its  mistakes,  aware  of 
its  historic,  moral,  and  spiritual  founda¬ 
tions,  if  we  admit  that  it  is  a  daily  fight 
for  us  to  live  the  moral  standards  set 
for  us  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  if  we 
acknowledge  that  we  need  help  from 
other  nations,  then  we  may  draw  a  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  ideology  of  the  United  States  has 
been  analyzed  in  the  terms  written  on 
our  money,  especially  in  the  great  seal, 
E  pluribus  unum,  and  then  the  eye 
of  the  seal,  the  eye  of  God.  Teamwork 
under  the  guidance  of  God  can  equal,  as 
the  great  seal  says,  a  new  order  of  the 
ages. 

If  the  world  understands  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  an  uphill  fight  to  win  that  new 
order  of  the  ages  through  a  complete 
moral  overhaul  right  here  in  America 
then  we  may  well  appear  to  the  world 
as  more  deserving  of  the  confidence  that 
real  leadership  is  entitled  to. 

We  need  determined  people  who  re¬ 
solve  at  all  costs  to  live  out  the  moral 
and  spiritual  principles  of  our  American 
heritage,  to  fight  for  a  nation  that  is 
sound  and  in  these  fundamentals  united. 
America  needs  a  great  awakening.  To 
the  degree  that  an  honest  and  just  social 
order  is  seen  to  be  our  goal,  without  the 
contamination  of  political  or  economic 
imperialism,  to  that  extent  we  can  win 
the  loyalty  and  trust  of  our  fellow  na¬ 
tions. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  contagion  of 
this  ideological  approach  by  the  recently 
reported  successes  of  friends  of  mine  in 
the  moral  rearmament  movement  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Iran.  The  reports 
of  these  operations  by  dedicated  people 


are  worth  the  careful  study  of  all  of  us, 
but  especially  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  critical  war  of  ideas  and  ideals 
that  is  now  being  waged. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  have  but 
a  few  more  words  to  add.  Let  us  be  true 
to  our  own  traditions  and  we  will  see 
a  great  many  of  our  troubles  in  Asia 
approaching  solution.  And  although  we 
should  not  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries,  neither  should  we 
lose  any  appropriate  opportunity  to  urge 
this  point  of  view  upon  our  allies. 

No  nation  is  an  isolated  island,  Mr. 
President.  The  death  of  a  Vietnamese 
soldier,  the  execution  of  an  anti-Com- 
munist  demonstrator  in  Berlin,  the  con¬ 
version  to  communism  of  a  discouraged, 
disillusioned  Indian  villager — all  these 
things  diminish  human  freedom  and  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  same  token,  they  dimin¬ 
ish  the  freedom  and  security  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  It  is  as  much  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Western  Europe  to  have  a  free, 
independent  and  prosperous  Asia  as  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  bell  is  toll¬ 
ing  in  Korea,  Indochina,  Iran,  Germany, 
and,  indeed  around  the  world.  We  have 
but  to  listen  to  hear  it.  And  we  know, 
from  bitter  experience,  that  it  tolls  for 
us,  too.  We  know  that  these  other  places 
are  only  way  stations  on  aggression’s 
road  to  the  United  States. 

Let  us  continue  to  meet  this  threat 
while  it  is  still  far  from  our  shores  and 
while  we  still  have  strong  and  willing 
allies  to  help  us.  Let  us  never  again  be 
too  little  and  too  late. 

Communism  understands  the  strength 
of  armed  might  and  respects  it.  We  need 
to  stand  together  in  the  free  world.  We 
need  to  build  up  the  economic  health  of 
nations  so  that  poverty  and  insecurity 
do  not  fight  on  the  Communist  side.  But, 
above  all,  we  need  to  win  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  a  concept  of  freedom  under 
God  that  inspires  them  to  leave  tyranny 
behind  and  make  the  atomic  age  an  age 
of  plenty  and  an  age  of  peace. 

These  are  the  imperative  “musts”  of 
the  mutual  security  program. 

Mr.  LANGER  addressed  the  Senate. 
After  having  spoken  about  2  hours,  he 
said: 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  I  have 
a  very  important  engagement  with  Mr. 
Dallas  Townsend,  the  new  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  I  will  relinquish  the  floor,  but 
I  expect  to  take  the  floor  sometime  to¬ 
morrow,  to  present  the  remainder  of  my 
speech.  It  is  about  2  hours  since  I 
started,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
conclude  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Chair  correctly  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  is  not  making  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  he  be  permitted  to  resume 
the  floor  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  resume  the  floor  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  will  be 
able  to  resume  the  floor  tomorrow,  be¬ 
cause  the  Senate  will  be  in  session;  but 
it  is  planned  that  the  Senate  remain  in 
session  at  least  until  6  o’clock  tonight. 

Mr.  LANGER.  There  are  two  other 
speeches  yet  to  be  delivered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  so  understood, 
but,  because  the  two  Senators  who  had 
expected  to  speak  were  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  continue  for  some  time,  they  have 
left  the  Senate  Chamber  and  are  not 
presently  available.  It  is  my  intention 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so 
that  we  may  continue  the  debate. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  intend  to  finish  the 
speech  sometime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  speech  which  I  started  to 
deliver  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  on 
the  subject  of  mutual  aid  may  be  printed 
on  the  day  after  tomorrow,  so  that  it 
will  appear  in  complete  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  LANGER’S  entire  speech  will  be 
published  after  it  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.] 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  the  floor  for 
the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yields  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order? 
for  a  quorum-call  be  rescinded,  and  thatj 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  bef 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-| 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  FOTF 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  IN  DIS¬ 
ASTER  AREAS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  a 
bulletin  which  came  over  the  news 
ticker  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  I  now 
read : 

Washington. — President  Eisenhower  de¬ 
cided  today  to  allocate  $8  million  in  emer¬ 
gency  relief  to  152  drought-stricken  coun¬ 
ties  in  Texas  and  40  in  Oklahoma. 

The  White  House  said  the  formal  alloca¬ 
tion  probably  will  be  made  later  today. 

The  announcement  was  made  after  the 
President  met  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  just  back  from  an  inspection  of  the 
Texas  drought  area,  with  Val  Peterson  and 
Budget  Director  Joseph  Dodge  sitting  in. 

Benson  told  reporters  two  immediate  ac¬ 
tions  will  be  taken: 

1.  Emergency  feed  products  will  be  made 
available  ta  livestock  growers  “at  a  level 
somewhat  below  the  support  level”  for  the 
cottonseed  cake,  corn  and  other  feeds  in¬ 
volved.  These  feeds  will  come  from  the 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  any  losses  to  the  CCC  will  be  made  up 
from  the  President’s  emergency  fund. 


2.  The  President  will  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  permit  railroads 
to  lower  freight  rates  on  feed  going  into  the 
drought  area  or  on  cattle  being  shipped  out 
to  regions  where  feed  is  available. 

Benson  said  the  third  major  need  of  the 
affected  region — extension  of  credit — will  be 
covered  in  still  another  program  which  he 
hopes  to  announce  later  this  week. 

The  Secretary  said  all  farmers  in  the 
drought  area  will  be  eligible  for  assistance 
“if  they  can  show  need.” 

Claims  for  help,  he  said,  will  be  passed 
on  by  a  five-member  committee  in  each 
county. 

Benson  said  he  talked  with  farmers  from 
drought-afflicted  regions  of  Colorado,  Kansas, 
and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  those  from  Texas 
and  Oklahoma,  while  on  his  weekend  in¬ 
spection  tour.  Asked  if  Federal  aid  would 
be  allocated  to  the  other  States,  he  replied: 

“That  depends  largely  on  the  moisture 
from  above.” 

Benson  added,  “It  is  quite  probable  that 
counties  in  the  three  States  will  request 
help.” 

The  Texas  and  Oklahoma  counties  to  be 
declared  disaster  areas  by  the  President  were 
to  be  made  public  later  in  the  day. 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  EF¬ 
FORTS  TO  DISRUPT  THE  PRESENT 

FARM  STABILIZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Rolla  Commercial  Club, 
of  Rolla,  N.  Dak.  It  has  come  to  me  in 
a  rather  unique  form,  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  published  in  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Star,  of  Rolla,  N.  Dak.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  small  part  of  it,  and  then  have  the 
complete  resolution  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  read: 

That  we  go  on  record  condemning  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  Congressman,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  agency, 
for  attempting  to  disrupt  the  present  farm 
stabilization  program,  affecting  all  basic 
farm  commodities. 

We  further  resolve  that  Congress  shall 
not  only  maintain  90  percent  of  parity,  but 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  100  percent  of 
parity  for  basic  farm  commodities.  We  do 
not  favor  any  tendency  toward  flexibility 
of  price  support,  but  urge  Congress  to  main¬ 
tain  a  production-control  program  which  is 
essential  in  order  to  have  stabilized  price 
support. 

This  resolution  certaiply  gives  ample 
proof  that  not  only  are  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  worthy  farmers  opposed  to  flexi¬ 
ble  price  supports  but  businessmen  as 
well.  I  subscribe  completely  to  their 
views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Since  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  a  major 
agricultural  State,  the  businessmen  of  this 
city  feel  that  it  is  most  imperative  that  we 
work  side  by  side  with  all  those  who  are 
attempting  to  maintain  a  farm  program 
which  will  enrich  and  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  wherever  they  are  a  major 
industry  of  source  of  livelihood.  In  view 
of  the  above  conclusion,  the  Rolla  Commer¬ 
cial  Club  has  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  condemn¬ 
ing  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  Congress¬ 
man,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
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agency  for  attempting  to  disrupt  the  present 
farm  stabilization  program,  affecting  all 
basic  farm  commodities. 

“We  further  resolve  that  Congress  shall 
not  only  maintain  90  percent  of  parity,  but 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  100  percent  of 
parity  for  basic  farm  commodities.  We  do 
not  favor  any  tendency  toward  flexibility 
of  price  support,  but  urge  Congress  to  main¬ 
tain  a  production-control  program  which  13 
essential  in  order  to  have  stabilized  price 
support. 

“We  further  resolve  to  condemn  any  form 
of  prosperity  based  on  war  and  bloodshed, 
but  favor  a  genuinely  sane  and  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  particularly  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  which  shall  be  based  on  industry,  se¬ 
curity,  and  individual  initiative. 

“We  further  urge  all  business  groups  in 
other  cities  of  this  State  as  well  as  those  of 
other  agricultural  States  to  go  on  record 
favoring  similar  resolutions.” 

(Copies  of  this  resolution  have  been  sent 
to  the  North  Dakota  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Rolla  Commercial  Club,  Boucher’s  Dray, 
Brown’s  Standard  Service,  Bun’s  Bar¬ 
ber  Shop,  C  &  L  Jewelers,  Cecile's 
Beauty  Shop,  Clara’s  Style  Shop,  Clark 
Motor  Service,  Club  Bar,  Coghlan  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  Corner  Drug  Store,  Dar¬ 
ling’s  Service,  Debe’s  Beauty  Parlor, 
Doucette’s  Barber  Shop,  Elliott’s  Serv¬ 
ice,  Fagerlund  Implement  Co.,  Fair¬ 
mont  Foods  Co.,  Fairway  Store,  Farm¬ 
ers  Grain  Co.,  Farmers  Union  Insur¬ 
ance,  Farmers  Union  Oil  Co.,  Foley 
Furniture  and  Funeral  Home,  Foussard 
Motor  Sales,  Galbrecht’s  Service, 
Golden  Rule,  Dr.  E.  H.  Goodman,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great  Plains  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Hagen’s  Food  Market,  John  B. 
Hart,  Herb’s  Clothing  Store,  Dr.  D.  L. 
Hoesl,  Jacobsen  Hardware,  Keegan 
Brothers,  Kennedy’s,  Klein’s  Jewelry, 
Larson  Grain  Co.,  Malo’s  Bar,  Martel 
and  Juntunen  Oil  Co.,  Marchand  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  Matson  Brothers,  Michel’s 
Dray,  Dr.  A.  M.  Miles,  Mongeon’s  Vari¬ 
ety,  Munro  Hardware,  Murray  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Funeral  Home,  %  Neameyer 
Auto  Service,  Northwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  O.  K.  Rubber  Welders, 
Otter  Tail  Power  Co.,  Red  Owl  Store, 
Rolette  County  Abstract  Co.,  Rolette 
County  Bank,  Rolla  Bakery,  Rolla 
Cafe,  Rolla  Cleaners,  Rolla  Drug,  Rolla 
Implement  Co.,  Rolla  Mercantile  Co., 
Rolla  Oil  Co.,  Rolla  Sanitary  Dairy, 
Rolla  Theater,  Sibert  Electric,  Dr.  M. 
E.  Skinner,  Skogmos,  Storirron  and 
Stormon,  Super  Valu,  Ted’s  Pure  Oil 
Service,  Theel  Chevrolet  Co.,  Thelma 
Munro  Hotel,  Turtle  Mountain  Star, 
Valikai  Radio  &  Magneto  Service,  Ven- 
dome  Cafe,  Vendome  Hotel,  Vendome 
Liquor  Lounge,  Wayne’s  Grocery  and 
Gift  Store,  Wes’  Motor  Service. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— RECESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  day  I  made  a  general  an¬ 
nouncement  as  to  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  I 
had  hoped  that  other  Senators  who  in¬ 
tend  to  speak  on  the  pending  bill  would 
be  ready  to  speak  today.  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  the  Senate  in  session  until 
6  o’clock  or  6:30  o’clock  this  evening,  but 
because  a  number  of  Senators  are  not 
ready  to  proceed  today,  I  am  about  to 
move  a  recess  until  to  morrow  at  12 
o’clock.  I  should  like  the  Senate,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  on  notice  that  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  session  on 'Friday,  the  third  of 
July,  and  in  the  meantime  to  complete 
the  work  on  both  the  mutual-aid  bill  and 
the  bill  for  the  extension  of  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties,  it  will  be  necessary,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  hold  some  evening  sessions  this 
week.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  have 
to  remain  in  session  too  far  into  the 
evening,  but,  nevertheless,  I  desire  Sen¬ 
ators  to  be  on  notice  in  making  their 
plans  that  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  and 
the  following  day,  Thursday,  they  should 
be  prepared  for  evening  sessions  of  the 
Senate. 

As  previously  announced,  we  plan  to 
meet  at  10  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and,  immediately  following  a  quo¬ 
rum  call,  a  period  of  time  will  be  devoted 


to  eulogies  honoring  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  Senator  Smith,  of  North 
Carolina.  Following  that  commemora¬ 
tive  program  we  shall  return  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  unfinished  business,  and, 
when  that  has  been  completed,  we  shall 
move  on  to  consideration  of  the  next 
bill. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o’clock  and  57  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  30,  1953,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  29  (legislative  day  of  June 
27),  1953:  * 

Col.  Eugene  Mead  Caffey,  09329,  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General’s  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
for  temporary  appointment  as  -brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  515  (c)  of  the 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
June  27),  1953: 

Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  . 
Columbia 

Grace  M.  Stewart,  associate  judge. 


1 


I 
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and  eradication  of  scrapie  and  blue  tongue  in  sheep; 
S.  2163,  to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain  lands  in  the 
U.  S.  cottonfield  station  near  Statesville,  N.  C.,  to  the 
State;  and  S.  725,  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  and 
directing  a  national  survey  of  forest  resources  so  as  to 
include  U.  S.  Territories  and  possessions;  and 
Amended — S.  1276,  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  interest  rate 
on  loans  made  under  title  I  of  such  act;  S.  1367,  to  extend 
for  4  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  to  expand  the  crop-insurance  program  into 
additional  counties;  S.  984,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  national  forest  land  in  Basalt,  Colo.;  and 
S.  1152,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  authority  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  fur  farmers. 

Also,  the  committee  gave  its  approval  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  original  resolution  which  would  provide 
funds  to  continue  the  investigation  of  Canadian  wheat 
f  imported  as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

In  an  afternoon  session,  committee  ordered  favorably 
reported  the  nomination  of  Robert  Burns  McLeaish,  of 
Texas,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  prior  to  which  the  nominee  testified  in 
behalf  of  his  own  nomination. 

APPROPRIATIONS— AIR  FORCE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Armed  Services  Sub¬ 
committee  continued  its  executive  hearings  on  H.  R. 
5969,  Defense  Department  appropriations  for  1954,  with 
testimony  today  in  behalf  of  funds  for  Air  Force  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operations  from  the  following  Air  Force 
representatives:  Maj.  Gen.  M.  J.  Asensio,  Director  of 
the  Budget,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comptroller;  Brig. 
Gen.  F.  J.  Dau,  Deputy  Director,  Directorate  of  Supply 
and  Services,  Headquarters,  Air  Materiel  Command; 
)Maj.  Gen.  O.  S.  Picher,  Assistant  for  Programing, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations;  Maj.  Gen.  N.  B. 
Harbold,  Director  of  Training,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Personnel;  and  Brig.  Gen.  Olin  F.  Mcllnay,  Director  of 
Plans  and  Hospitalization,  Air  Staff. 

Subcommittee  recessed  subject  to  call. 

APPROPRIATIONS— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
cluded  hearings  on  H.  R.  5471,  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  for  1954,  with  testimony  from  Val  Peter¬ 
son,  Administrator,  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  numerous  D.  C.  citizens.  Subcommittee  re¬ 
cessed  subject  to  call. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Estate  and  Military  Construction  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments,  S.  1995, 
to  provide  certain  construction  and  other  authority  for 
the  military  departments  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  Prior  to.  its  approval,  subcommittee  heard 
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testimony  favoring  its  enactment  from  John  C.  Houston, 
Jr.,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board. 

SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER  PLANTS 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Continuing  its 
hearings  on  S.  2047,  to  amend  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of  Government-owned  rubber- 
producing  facilities,  committee  heard  testimony,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  frorn  the  following  witnesses: 

Albert  J.  Rosenthal,  General  Counsel,  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration,  who  supported  those  provisions 
of  the  bill  assuring  small  business  a  fair  share  of  synthetic 
rubber ; 

Frederick  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  Chief,  Chemicals  and  Rubber 
Division,  Office  of  Materials  Specialists,  Munitions 
Board,  Defense  Department,  who  favored  enactment  of 
S.  2047  and  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  national 
security  clause  for  transfer  of  the  plants;  and 
‘Lawrence  Brown,  Director  of  Research,  Publicker 
Industries,  Philadelphia,  who  suggested  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  to  release  the  alcohol  butadiene  plants. 
Hearings  will  continue  July  1. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  met  in 
executive  session,  after  which  it  announced  its  agreement 
to  accept  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  S.  2128,  to  extend  the  mutual  security 
program  for  fiscal  year  1954. 

DOUBLE  TAXATION  CONVENTIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  following  double  taxation  conventions: 
Executive  I,  81st  Congress,  1st  session,  and  Executive  A, 
83d  Congress,  1st  session  (both  income  tax,  Belgium) ; 
Executive  I,  83d  Congress,  1st  session  (income  tax,  Aus¬ 
tralia);  Executive  J,  83d  Congress,  1st  session  (estate 
tax,  Australia) ;  Executive  K,  83d  Congress,  1st  session 
(gift  tax,  Australia).  Testimony  was  received  from  the 
following  witnesses,  all  of  whom  favored  ratification  of 
these  treaties:  Dan  Throop  Smith,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Eldon  P.  King,  Special 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue; 
Ellsworth  C.  Alvord,  U.  S.  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mitchell  B.  Carroll,  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council;  and  Howard  A.  Bachrach. 
Subcommittee  recessed  subject  to  call. 

* 

HAWAII  STATEHOOD 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs :  Committee 
held  hearings  on  S.  49,  to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii, 
with  testimony  from  Delegate  Farrington,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  a  general  statement  in  behalf  of  the  case  for  state¬ 
hood  for  Hawaii.  Committee  also  heard  testimony  from 
C.  Nils  Tavares,  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Statehood 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  cleared  for  President  bill  on  military  uniforms. 

Senate  cleared  for  President  bills  continuing  appropriations  and  on  veterans’ 
housing,  passed  bill  on  executive  powers  extension,  and  debated  mutual 
security. 

House  deferred  indefinitely  consideration  of  excess-profits  tax  extension. 
Senate  committees  approved  miscellaneous  bills  and  nominations. 

Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  for  1954  cleared  for  House  debate  by 
Rules  Committee. 

Conferees  reached  agreement  on  bill  on  housing  amendments. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1163-1119 

Bills  Introduced:  9  bills  and  1  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  2233  to  S.  2241;  and  S.  J.  Res.  93. 

Page  7770 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  1 19,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Markham 
Ferry  project  on  the  Grand  River  in  Oklahoma  (S.  Rept. 
475); 

H.  J.  Res.  285,  providing  for  a  i-month  extension  of 
certain  emergency  powers  of  the  President,  with  amend¬ 
ment  (S.  Rept.  476) ; 

S.  2239,  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  relative  to  j 
long-term  electric-utility  contracts  (S.  Rept.  477);  andi 
H.  R.  5246,  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare] 
appropriations  for  1954,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept. 

478).  Page  7765 

Bill  Referred:  One  House-passed  bill  was  referred  to 
appropriate  committee.  Page  7775 

Temporary  Appropriations:  H.  J.  Res.  287,  making 
temporary  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1954,  was  passed 
without  amendment,  clearing  bill  for  the  President. 

Page  7779 

Veterans’  Housing:  Senate  concurred  in  House  amend¬ 
ments  to  S.  1376,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  respecting  housing  to  veterans  who  served 
not  only  during  World  War  II  but  also  prior  to  such  date 
thereafter  as  the  President  shall  determine,  clearing  bill 
for  the  President.  Page  7776 

Housing:  Conference  was  requested  on  S.  2103,  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  and  other  laws  relat¬ 


ing  to  housing,  and  Senators  Capehart,  Bennett,  Bricker, 
Bush,  Maybank,  Robertson,  and  Sparkman  were 
appointed  as  conferees.  Poges  7776-7779 

Military  Uniforms:  Conference  report  was  adopted  on 
S.  1550,  authorizing  the  President  to  prescribe  the  occa¬ 
sions  upon  which  the  uniform  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  be  worn  by  persons  honorably  discharged 
therefrom,  clearing  the  bill  for  the  President.  Page  777<, 

Executive  Powers  Extension:  Senate  passed  with  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  285,  providing  for  a 
i-month  extension  of  certain  emergency  powers  of  the 
Resident*  Page  7765 

Mutual  Security:  Senate  began  consideration  of  S.  2128, 
to  extend  the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year 
1954*  Pages  7781-7793 


Nomination:  1  Army  nomination  was  received,  along 
with  1  civilian  withdrawal.  Page  7794 


Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  recessed  at  4:57  p.  m. 
until  noon  Tuesday,  June  30,  when  it  will  continue  on 
S.  2128,  to  extend  the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1954. 


Committee  Meetings 

(  Com  mittees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 


MISCELLANEOUS  BILLS 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry :  Committee,  in 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills : 

Without  amendment — S.  1400,  to  release  the  rever¬ 
sionary  rights  of  the  U.  S.  in  a  tract  of  land  located  in 
Wake  County,  N.  C.;  S.  2055,  to  provide  for  the  control 
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S.  2055,  to  provide  fcr  control  and  eradication  of  scrapie  and  blue  tongue  in 
sheep  (S.  Rept.  487) (p.  7867)* 

14*  HOUSING  LOANS •  Agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1993,  to  amend  the  national 
Housing  Act  and  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (pp.  7870-1) «  The 
bill  extends  the  VA  direct-loan  program  for  1  year,  authorizes  >25,000,000  each 
quarter,  increases  the'  maximum  interest  rate  on  direct  loans  to  4-|-%,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  interest  rate  fixed  on  direct  loans  shall  be  the  same  as  that  on 
the  regular  guaranteed  home  loans.  This  bill  rill  n ow  be  sent  to  the  President 

15.  NO! THAT IOH .  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  Robert  B*-  I’cLeaish  to  be  iwiministrator 

of  the  Farmer^  Home  Administration  (p.  7063). 

16.  EIECTRIFICATION.  Received  a  'isc  legislature  resolution  sunn  or  ting  REA  (p.  - 

7064). 

* 

17.  ST.  LA  .RENCE  DATER./AY.  Sen.  l/iley  inserted  a  ./is .  Federation  of  Labor  resolu¬ 

tion  favoring  this  project  (p.  7865).  '  .... 

PC0 .TREATIES,  Sens.  Nil  liars  and  Riley  inserted  Del.  and  Colo.  Legislature  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  the  Bricker  resolution  to  limit  treaty  powers  (pp,  7-64-6). 

.  .  y  '  *  ^  A  « 

19*  iniGRAIION.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  -  inn.  Federation  of  women’s  Clubs  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  immigration  of  240, CC0  refugees  (p»  7964). 

20,  BANKING  AID  CURRENCY.  Sen.  Potter  inserted  and  criticized  answers  of  the  Treas¬ 

ury  Department  to  his  questions  regarding  changes  in  operation  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bamk  under  Reorganization  Plan  5  (pp»  7888-92). 

21.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  3.  2128,  to  extend  the  "utual  Security  Act 

(pp.  7871-83,  7892-7,  7903-63)*.  ’  • 

.  Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Johnson,  Tex.,  to  authorize  the  President  to  idthhold  „>1  billion 
of  funds  pending  adoption  of  the  European  defense  pact  (pp.  7671-3), 

By  Sen ••  Di-ley,  authorizing  the  President  to  transfer  between  appropria- 
A  tions  of  up  to  15  percent  (rather  than'  10  percent)  of  the  aggregate  of  such 
authorized  appropriations  (pp.  7874-83,  7892-7,  7903-47). 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  28-42,  to  make  available  >25,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
•.surplus  CCC  commodities  for  use  of  Asia-Pacific  countries '(pp.  7949-53),  after 
rejecting  Sen*  NcCarran’s  amendment  to  this  amendment  to  increase  the  amount 
.  to  .,35,000,000  (p.  7952). 

„  By  Sen.  Dirksen,  to  provide  that  at  least  half  of  the  authorized  appro pria 

tions  for  use  of  NATO  countries  shall  be  in  the  form  of  loans  (p.  7953 )» 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  12-54,  to  authorize  the  President  to  make  -available  for 
purchase  up  to  650  million  of  surplus  CCC  commodities  for  relief  of  famine  in 
friendly  countries  (pp.  7954-63). 

During  the  debate  Sen.  Danger  defended  the  rejection "of  the  British  bid 
on  power  generators  and  transformers  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  criticized 
Britain  for  being  the  only  country  out  of  46  nations  which  has  failed  to  sign 
.  the  nqw  International  Iheat  Agreement,  claimed  the  Point  4  program  lias  failed, 
and  asked  how  any  Senator  who  comes  from  a  farming  State  can  vote  for  the 
pending  bill  (pp.  7927-33)*  • 


■  •  ■  :  /  '•••  ".c  lo  mm3'  INTRODUCED  . 

fc  .  *  *  » 

22,  PERSONNEL,  H,  R.  5998,  to  provide  that  judicial  review  of  dismissals  for  cause 
from  the  classified  civil  service  may  be  had  in  the  U,  S,  district  courts?  to'.: 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  by 'Rep#  Fino  (p#  7C6l), 

23*  DROUGHT  RELIEF,  H.' R.  6009,  by  Rep*  Thompson,  Tex.,  to  provide  assistance  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  areas  where  a  production  disaster  caused  by  severe 
.  drought  has  occurred?  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  7861).  Also-H.  R.  6014,  by 
Rep,  Jills  (p.  7C62), 

:  H.  R,  6010,  by  Rep,  Trimble,  to  aid  the  drought-stricken  areas  of  the  U. 
S.j  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  7861), 

24.  FUR -FAR'  ER  LOANS,  H.  R.  6013,  by  Rep.  Hill,  to  extend  for  5  .years  the  authority 

of  this  Department  to  make  loans  to  fur  farmers?  to  Agricult ure  Committee  (p.  - 
7862), 

■ 

25.  FOREIGN  RELIEF,  H.  R.  6016,  by  Rep.  Hope,  to  -authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  to  make  agricultural  commodities  aimed  by  it  available  to  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  assist  in  meeting  famira 
or  other  urgent  relief  requirements  in  countries  friendly  to  the  U.  S,?  to 
Agriculture  Committee  (p,  7862).  Also  S,  2249,  by  Sen.  Aiken?  to  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  (p.  7867).  Remarks  of  Sen.  Aiken  on  the  bill  (pp, 
7887-8). 

26.  FARjt  LOANS.  S,  2242,  by  Sen.  Aiken,  "to  amend  the  Dankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant. 

Act"?  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p,  7867). 

ITEJS  IN  APPENDIX 

27.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep,  Perkins  inserted  Gordon  R.  Clapp's  recent  statement  on 

policies  toward  TVA  and  REA  and  stating  that  "it  is  quite  evident  to  the  REA 
and  TVA  people  that  their  backs  are  against  the  v/all"  (pp,  A4181-2). 

28.  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Grant  inserted  C.  D.  Kelley's  address  outlining  plans  far 

success  in  conservation  movements,  opposing  the  stockmen's  grazing  bill,  and  ^ 
criticizing  proposed  reductions  in  appropriations  for  watershed  programs  (pp.vJi 
A4182-4) . 

29.  DROUGHT  RELIEF,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Edmondson  urging  immediate  aid  for 

drought  relief  areas  and  inserting  requests  from  constituents  (pp,A4191,4193-5) 

30.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Rep,  Donohue  inserted  a  Boston  Post  editorial^ and  a  'ass. 

Legislature  resolution  urging  more  Federal  aid  to  tornado-stricken  areas  (p. 
A4204).  Rep.  Lane  inserted  a  Boston  Post  article  claiming  an  "Administration’s 
brush-off  of  the  tornado  crisis"  (p,  A4205). 

31.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Rep.  Laird  inserted  an  American. Dairy  Ass'n  letter  to  newspaper 

editors,  "Have  You  Been  Fair  T.rith  Dairy  Farmers?"  (pp.  A4204-5). 

32 , , RATER  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  George  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  discussing  in¬ 
creased  water  consumption  and  the  importance  of  water  projects  (p.  A4207). 

33*  OLEOIJJIGARINE,  Rep.  Rivers  inserted  a  Washington  Post  editorial  saying  the 
butter-buying  program  is  a  threat  to  the  margarine  industry  (p.  A4212). 

34*  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  I  'err  cut  inserted  a  Ilew  York  Times  editorial  favoring  shipment 
of  wheat  to  Pakistan  (p,  A4217). 
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percent  and  provides  that  the  interest 
rate  fixed  on  direct  loans  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  on  the  regular  guaranteed 
home  loans.  Thus  we  will  never  again 
have  the  situation  arise  where  one  group 
of  veterans  will  be  required  to  pay  4-per¬ 
cent  interest  on  a  home  loan  and  another 
414  percent,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  2  months. 

Both  bills  also  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Veterans.’  Administration,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  the  right  to  lower  the  in¬ 
terest  ration  home  loans  below  4  y2  per¬ 
cent  as  well  as  to  increase  them  to  414 
percent. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  S.  2128. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  will  be  stated. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  were,  on  page  3,  line  14, 
after  the  word  “may”,  to  strike  out  “make 
available”  and  insert  “expend”;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike  out  “made” 
and  insert  “to  be  made”;  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  “States”,  to  strike  out  the  colon 
and  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  In  the  event  of  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  which  such  forces  are 
engaged,  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  section  and  remaining 
‘  unexpended,  may  be  made  available  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance,  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  relief,  in  those  portions  of  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  which  the  President  determines  not 
to  be  under  Communist  control. 

And  on  page  16,  after  line  11,  to  strike 
out: 

(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the 
words  “the  administrative  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of”  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  foreign  currency  or  cred¬ 
its:  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  act,  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  $98,396,000  in  foreign  currencies  or  credits 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  “’hat,  in  addition,  any  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  use  for  liquidation  of  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  against  such  currencies  prior 
to  July  1,  1953.” 

And  insert: 

(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  foreign  currency  or  cred¬ 
its:  Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  but  only 
after  reimbursement  is  made  therefor  to  the 
Treasury  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  purposes :  Provided,  That  such  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  use  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury  for  liquidation  of  obligations 


legally  incurred  against  such  currencies  prior 
to  July  1,  1953.” 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.” 
Chapter  I — Mutual  Defense  Materiel  and 
Training 

Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $3,681,523,000  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101  (a)  (1) 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe), 
201  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa),  301  (relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific),  and  401  (relating  to  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  Latin  America)  of  this  act,  of 
which  $2,179,689,870  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  section  101  (a)  (1),  $405,- 
212,637  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un¬ 
der  section  201,  $1,081,620,493  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  301,  and 
$15  million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  401.” 

Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations: 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tions  : 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $984  million  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  101  (a)  (2) 
(relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 
assistance  for  Europe),  102  (relating  to  de¬ 
fense  production  financing  for  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom),  302  (a)  (relating  to 
defense  support,  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance)  for  the  National  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated 
-States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and 
304  (relating  to  defense  production  financ¬ 
ing)  of  this  act.” 

“Sec.  102.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  541  of  this  act,  the  President  may  make 
available,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify 
(a)  not  to  exceed  $100  million  for  manufac¬ 
ture  in  France  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  and  (b)  not  to  exceed  $100  million  for 
manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.” 

“Sec.  304.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  641  of  this  act,  the  President  may  ex¬ 
pend,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not 
to  exceed  $400  million  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  (as  de¬ 
fined  in.  section  411  (containing  definitions) 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended),  which  are  required  by 
and  are  to  be  made  available  to,  or  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of 
France  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  located  in  such  As¬ 
sociated  States.” 

Chapter  in — Mutual  Special  Weapons 
Planning 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100  million  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons  to 
nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act  or  to  the  international 
organizations  referred  to  in  section  2  (b) 
(A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  act:  Provided, 
That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this 
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purpose,  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  obligation  is  in  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended: 
And  provided  further,  That,  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  such  weapons,  the  President  shall 
‘determine  that  (a)  the  recipient  is  adequate¬ 
ly  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such 
weapons:  (b)  that  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons  will  be  in  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States;  and  (c)  that  such  trans¬ 
fer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Noth¬ 
ing  contained  in  this  section  shall  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the 
provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or 
prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section.” 

Chapter  IV — Mutual  Development  and 
Technical  Progress 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropriation: 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19,51,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $140,234,500  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  203  (relating 
to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa),  302  (a)  (relating  to 
defense  support,  economi,c*and  technical  as¬ 
sistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  and  402  (relating  to  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  Latin  America)  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  appropriation 
for  basic  materials:  At  the  end  of  section 
514  (relating  to  basic  materials)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  add 
the  following  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $15  mil¬ 
lion  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Sec.  403.  Special  economic  assistance  in  the 
Near  East  and  Africa:  Amend  section  206  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose 
of  this  act  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $194  million  to  be  used,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish 
special  economic  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  area, 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in 
the  area,  and  for  other  types  of  economic 
assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C. 
1557),  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  act,  shall 
apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  404.  Special  economic  assistance  for 
India  and  Pakistan:  Amend  section  302  (re¬ 
lating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (b)  as  (c)  and  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (b) : 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this 
act  in  India  and  Pakistan,  there  4s  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  spe¬ 
cial  economic  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  such 
countries,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  therein.  The 
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applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  except  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3) 
of  this  act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  thg 
purposes  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  V — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  501.  Movement  of  migrants:  Add  the 
following  new  sentence  to  section  534  (relat¬ 
ing  to  the  movement  of  migrants)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended:  "There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for 
contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Migration.” 

Sec.  502.  Multilateral  technical  cooperation 
and  children’s  welfare:  Amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  sections : 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  under  section 
404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment. 

"Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$13  million  for  contributions  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  ih  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  503.  Ocean  freight  on  relief  shipments: 
Add  the  following  new  sentence  to  section 
535  (relating  to  the  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  voluntary  relief  shipments)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended: 
‘‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for  use  in  paying 
ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.” 

Sec.  504.  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency:  Amend  section  303  (a)  (re¬ 
lating  to  Korean  relief)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $71  million  for  making  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Re¬ 
construction  Agency,  or  such  other  agency  as 
the  President  may  direct.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  303 
(a)  strike  out  “$67,500,000”  and  Insert 
“$40,750,000.” 

Chapter  VI — Further  Changes  in  Exist¬ 
ing  Mutual  Security  Legislation 

Sec.  601.  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sections: 

"Sec.  546.  Whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  (a)  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  section  101  (a)  (1)  and  section  541 
of  this  act,  for  any  fiscal  year,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  between  appropriations  made  available 
for  either  of  such  sections:  Provided,  That 
such  funds  after  transfer  may  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (1)  or 
101  (a)  (2);  and  (b)  not  to  exceed  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  any  of 
chapters  II,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1953  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  may 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thorization  contained  in  any  other  of  such 
chapters.  Whenever  the  President  makes 
any  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


“Sec.  547.  The  unexpended  balance  under 
each  paragraph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  its  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation 
made  for  the  same  general  purpose  under  the 
authority  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  602.  Escapees:  Paragraph  101  (a)  (1) 
of  title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly” 
before  the  word  “determined”  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  “or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Com¬ 
munist-occupied  areas  of  Asia,”  after  “and 
any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,”  and,  at  the  end  of  that  sentence, 
strike  out  “and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States”  and  insert  “or  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.” 

Sec.  603.  Military  aid  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa:  Titile  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East 
and  Africa)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  201  (relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance)  by  inserting  “and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  other  military  assistance  in  the  area 
of  the  Near  East  and  Africa”  after  “Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Iran,”  and  by  inserting  “and  for 
furnishing  other  military  assistance  in  the 
area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  pursuant  to 
section  202”  after  “and  for  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) .” 

(b)  Amend  section  202  (relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  asistance)  to  read  as  follows: 

“Whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  he  may  utilize  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  section  201  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa.  Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  to 
any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  re¬ 
gional  defense  arrangement  in  the  area  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  have  become 
a  party,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to 
any  other  nation  in  the  general  area  which 
the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose 
increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  to  be  important  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  (any  such  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  reported  forthwith  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives).  No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  section  unless 
the  recipient  nation  (1)  has  agreed  (a)  that 
the  equipment,  materials,  or  services  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  in¬ 
ternal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or 
to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures,  and  (b) 
that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  other  nation,  and  (2)  has 
complied  with  such  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  section  511  (a)  of  this  act  and  sec¬ 
tion  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  President 
shall  find  to  be  essential  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  604.  Authority  for  assistance  to  Korea: 
Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows:  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relat¬ 
ing  to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance) 
strike  out  “but  not  Including  the  Republic 
of  Korea) .” 

Sec.  605.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization 
and  general  provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 


rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new 
military  assistance  programs:  Amend  section 
504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  personnel) 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
section  to  a  colon  and  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  after 
July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of 
civilian  employees  and  'military  personnel 
carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling 
established  under  the  second  and  third  pro¬ 
visos  of  this  section: 

“(1)  Civilian  employees  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  such  programs  in  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so 
engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“(2)  Civilian  employees  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  such  programs  for  any 
countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were  in 
operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“(3)  Civilian  employees  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  such  programs  for  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  headquarters  es¬ 
tablished  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  oL funds:  Amend  section 
613  (b)  (relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  more  than  $100  million  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act,  of  which 
not  more  than  $20  million  may  be  allocated 
to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  or  any  other  act  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  by  this  act,  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  such  acts,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  use  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  making  any  such  determi¬ 
nation." 

(c)  Termination  of  program:  Amend  sec¬ 
tion  530  (a)  (relating  to  the  expiration  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1956,  or  after  •- 
a  date  specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  earlier,  none  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  act  or  by  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604),  may  be  exercised; 
except  that  following  such  date — 

“(1)  equipment,  materials,  commodities, 
and  services  with  respect  to  which  procure- 
-  ment  for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a 
recipient  Country  had  been  authorized  prior 
to  such  date  may  be  transferred  to  such 
country,  and 

“(2)  funds  appropriated  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  act  shall,  if  obligated  before 
such  date,  remain  available  for  expenditure 
for  3  years  following  such  date,  and  shall  be 
available  during  such  period  for  obligation: 
(A)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procure¬ 
ment,  shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  essential  to  such  transfers,  and  (B)  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  oper¬ 
ations  under  this  act.” 

(d)  Underdeveloped  areas:  Add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section  548: 

“Sec.  548.  Whenever  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  act  for  assistance,  other  than 
military  assistance,  to  any  economically 
underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  or  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  International  Development. 
Where  administrative  arrangements,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and 
allowances  of  personnel,  authorized  under 
section  503  (b)  (3)  differ  from  those  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  director  may  make  use  of  arrange¬ 
ments  authorized  under  either  statute,  in 
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carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  be¬ 
fore  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109 

(a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  to  countries  in  which  programs 
authorized  under  the  Act  for  International 
Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Di¬ 
rector  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.” 

(e)  Use  of  local  currency. — 

(1)  Amend  section  519  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

‘‘(b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  514,  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  out  that  section  may  be  used, 
to  acquire  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  production  of  materials  in 
which  the  United  States  or  nations  receiv¬ 
ing  United  States  assistance  are  deficient.” 

(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section : 

‘‘Sec.  549.  Use  of  foreign  currency  or  cred¬ 
its:  Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to 
or  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  but  only 
after  reimbursement  is  made  therefor  to  the 
Treasury,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  purposes :  Provided,  That  such  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  use  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
legally  incurred  against  such  currencies  prior 
to  July  1,  1953.” 

Sec.  606.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Assistance  to  NATO  countries:  Add 
the  following  proviso  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  101  (relating  to  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  NATO  countries):  “:  Provided, 
That  military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
for  purposes  not  Included  in  such  defense 
plans  upon  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  it  will  further  the  purposes  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  act.” 

(b)  Excess  equipment:  Immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence 
of  section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on 
furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  add  the 
following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by  an 
additional  $200,000,000.” 

(c)  Sales  of  military  equipment:  Strike 
out  the  word  “The”  where  it  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  section  408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to 
sales  of  military  equipment)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the.” 

(d)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure: 
Amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e) 
(2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment) 
to  read  as  follows:  “Before  a  contract  is 
entered  into  or  rehabilitation  work  is  under¬ 
taken,  such  nation,  or  international  military 
organization  or  headquarters,  shall  (A)  pro-r 
vide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable 
undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation 
work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by 
the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in 
advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due. 
In  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any 
damages  and  costs  that  'may  accrue  from  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount 
of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall 
at  no  time  exceed  $700  million.” 

(e)  Loans  of  equipment:  Amend  section 
411  (d)  (containing  definitions)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any 
service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  including  loans  of  equipment  for  test 
and  study  purposes." 


Sec.  607.  Counterpart  loans:  Amend  the 
last  proviso  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating 
to  counterpart  funds)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (U,  S,  C. 
1503-1519)  to  read  as  follows: 

"And  provided  further,  That  whenever 
funds  from  such  special  acount  are  used  by 
a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds  received 
in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be 
reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have 
been  agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  608.  United  Nations  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs:  Amend  the  last  proviso  in 
section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  by  striking  out  the  word  “fis¬ 
cal”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“calendar.” 

Sec.  609.  Repeal  of  certain  provisions:  (a) 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
by  striking  out  the  words  “to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  under”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “Under.” 

'  (bi  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  re¬ 
pealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any 
commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  said  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  com¬ 
pletes  the  committee  amendments. 

The  bill  is  open  to-further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  call  up  an  amendment  which  is 
at  the  desk.  The  amendment  is  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  and  myself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  13,  before  the  period,  to  insert  the 
following :  “ Provided ,  however.  That  the 
President  may,  in  his  discretion,  with¬ 
hold  not  to  exceed  $1  billion  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  the  year  1954  under  section  101  (a) 
(1)  until  such  time  as  the  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  the  European  Defense  Commu¬ 
nity,  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
2  (b)  comes  into  effect.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Taft]  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  amendment. 

The  language  we  are  proposing  seeks 
to  reach  two  objectives. 

First,  it  would  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  the  funds  we  vote  for  mutual 
asistance  are  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world  against  com¬ 
munism — and  for  that  purpose  only. 

Second,  it  would  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  freest  possible 
hand  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
Americans  are  disappointed  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  mutual-assistance  program. 
They  have  poured  billions  of  dollars  into 
it.  And  yet,  even  today  it  cannot  be 
said  that  our  allies  are  united  single- 
mindedly  in  a  determination  to  resist 
Communist  aggression. 

This  thought,  of  course,  is  what 
prompted  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  amend  this  bill.  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  purposes  behind  the  House 


amendment.  Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  very  purposes  would  be  defeated 
by  the  House  language. 

The  House  amendment  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President.  He  would  have 
no  bargaining  power,  no  latitude,  no  dis¬ 
cretion.  He  would  be  powerless  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  give-and-take  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  foreign  relations. 

The  amendment  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  and  I  are  spon¬ 
soring  would  give  the  President  a  much 
stronger  hand.  We  would  have  a  clear 
congressional  directive — a  directive  that 
could,  at  the  crucial  moment,  be  as  po¬ 
tent  as  a  hole-card  ace. 

But  he  could  use  that  directive  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  He 
could  apply  it  as  he  saw  fit,  at  the  time 
he  saw  fit. 

In  the  day-by-day  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
the  President.  The  Congress  can — and 
should — lay  down  the  broad  policies  that 
govern  the  conduct  of  such  relations. 
The  Congress  can — and  should — deter¬ 
mine  the  appropriations  that  will  back 
those  broad  policies. 

But  Congress  cannot  negotiate;  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  administer.  We  have 
neither  the  constitutional  authority  nor 
the  organization  to  do  so.  That  is  the 
constitutional  function  of  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  his  staff. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  we  “have 
strengthened  the  President’s  hand  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  we  have  armed  him  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  weapon  to  obtain  the  greatest  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  greatest  prestige  for  our 
country. 

In  the  event  he  has  to  “get  tough,”  I 
believe  he  should  have  the  authority  to 
do  so.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
commit  him  in  advance  to  policies  which 
may  be  adverse  to  our  own  interests  just 
a  few  months  from  now  when  Congress 
will  be  out  of  session  and  unable  to  make 
any  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  need  for  unity  in  Europe.  I  know 
as  well  as  any  other  member  that  it  is 
essential  lest  our  whole  program  collapse. 

We  can  approach  this  problem  in  a) 
manner  devoid  of  partisanship.  We  can 
act  not  as  Democrats  and  not  as  Repub¬ 
licans,  but  as  Americans,  determined  to 
grant  our  Chief  Executive  the  authority 
he  needs. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
in  which  I  have  joined  with  my  good 
friend  the  able  and  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  minority  leader,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  majority  lead¬ 
er,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  in 
whose  place  I  am  acting  today. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good  one. 
I  believe  it  is  a  discretionary  amendment 
which  does  not  have  the  restrictive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
amendment  really  came  into  being,  its 
contents  were  discussed  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  believe  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  that  the  amendment  should 
be  made  a  reality. 

So,  Mr.  President,  personally  at  this 
time  I  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
in  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“10”  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “25.” 

On  page  9,  in  line  22,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “10”  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “25.” 

On  page  14,  in  line  3,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “$100,000,000”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$200,000,000.” 

On  page  14,  in  lines  4  and  5,  after  the 
word  “act”,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  the  words  “of  which  not 
more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  allocated 
to  any  one  country.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  a  proviso  that  in  respect  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds 
may  be  transferred ;  and  between  areas, 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  may  be 
transferred. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George].  In  view  of  the  present  world 
situation,  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  is  considered  desirable.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  many  of  the  basic  facts 
in  the  world  have  changed  since  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  original  report  from  Mr.  Stas- 
sen  and  his  assistants.  In  short,  this 
amendment  will  add,  it  might  be  said, 
to  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted.  This  amendment  will  give  the 
President  the  discretionary  power  to 
hold  back  $1  bilfipn  aditional  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  do  so,  as  more  or  less  of  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  bringing  into  operation 
of  EDC.  The  amendment  will  increase 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  so  that  instead  of  having  the  power 
to  withhold  up  to  10  percent,  he  will 
have  the  power  to  withhold  up  to  25 
percent  and  to  redistribute  it  in  what¬ 
ever  way  the  facts  regarding  the  world 
situation  indicate  that,  in  his  discretion, 
the  money  should  be  used. 

The  amendment  also  will  make  a 
change  in  the  provision  for  special  use 
of  funds  on  page  14.  In  line  3  on  that 
page,  the  amendment  would  strike  out 
“$100,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$200,000,000”. 

At  that  point  the  bill  now  reads  as 
follows : 

(b)  Not  more  than  $100  million  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act,  of  which 
not  more  than  $20  million  may  be  allocated 
to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal 


year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  act, 
or  any  other  act  for  which  funds  are  author¬ 
ized  by  this  act,  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  acts,  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  making  any  such  determination. 

The  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
figure  “$100,000,000”,  in  line  3,  on  page 
14,  and  would  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$200,000,000”,  thus  giving  the  Presi- 
dent  that  additional  discretionary  power. 

In  the  committee  I  believe  it  was 
stated  that  there  might  be  use  for  this 
fund  or  there  might  not  be  use  for  it, 
depending  upon  the  developments,  the 
imponderables,  on  the  world  stage  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tell  us  to  what  use  the 
funds  could  be  put  by  the  President? 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  overall  purpose  was  to  have  the  funds 
on  hand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  any 
emergency  which,  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  might  re¬ 
quire  the  utilization  of  these  funds  at 
once,  without  further  direction  by  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  more 
specific?  By  means  of  this  bill  we  shall 
be  giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  10  percent  of  the  funds  for  certain 
purposes.  How  does  that  provision  differ 
from  the  10  percent  clause  which  would 
be  changed  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Pardon  me;  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  proposal  to  strike  out 
“$100,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$200,000,000.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am.  Can  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  be  more  specific  as 
to  the  use  to  which  the  money  under  the 
special  use  of  funds  provision  on  page 
14  of  the  bill  can  be  put? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  following  explana¬ 
tion  is  stated  in  the  report: 

Special  Use  of  Funds 

Section  605  (b) :  Section  513  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  Is  amended  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  The  limit  of  $100  million  for  emer¬ 
gency  assistance  is  presently  applicable  un¬ 
der  that  section  to  funds  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
this  authority  apply  to  funds  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act.  In  addition,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  furnish  assistance  without  regard 
to  the  forms  and  conditions  of  assistance  re¬ 
quired  by  the  act,  when  the  President  finds 
such  use  to  be  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

As  presently  enacted  section  513  (b)  per¬ 
mits  the  President,  for  example,  to  give  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  country  without  getting  the  as¬ 
surances  required  by  section  511.  The  tem¬ 
porary  unwillingness  of  certain  countries  2 
years  ago  to  give  these  assurances  illus¬ 
trates  a  situation  which  section  513  (b)  now 
covers.  It  is  proposed  to  broaden  the  au¬ 
thority  to  cover  other  possible  needs.  If, 
for  instance,  an  earthquake  or  other  major 
disaster  should  occur  in  a  foreign  country,  it 
may  well  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 


States  to  supply  limited  but  rapid  economic 
aid  to  that  country,  notwithstanding  the 
customary  techniques  of  defense  support  or 
technical  assistance. 

The  proposed  revision  continues  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  President  shall  notify 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making 
any  such  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation. 

That  is  just  one  instance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Could  the  funds  be 
used  for  economic  aid? 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  could  be,  if  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President  that  would  be 
in  support  of  our  own  security. 

The  instance  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
port  is  that  of  an  earthquake.  I  would 
say  the  funds  could  be  used  in  the  event 
a  great  catastrophe  should  seriously  in¬ 
jure  one  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Red 
Cross  acted  in  such  circumstances.  Why 
should  there  be  such  a  provision  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  push 
this  amendment  to  a  vote  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  there  is  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  I  would  say  no.  I 
took  up  the  matter  of  the  percentages 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  He  felt  it  was  advisable  that 
the  10  percent  be  increased  to  25  per¬ 
cent. 

The  other  provision,  in  my  mind,  is 
not  so  important,  anyway;  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  President  should  have 
overall  discretion. 

As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  in  the  world  tomorrow.  We 
have  already  given  the  President  discre¬ 
tionary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  EDC, 
to  withhold  $1  billion.  Under  the  bill 
he  can  withhold  all  of  it,  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  will  withhold  a  great  deal. 

Let  us  refer  to  country  X.  I  do  not 
wish  to  name  a  specific  country,  because 
I  do  not  care  to  assume  the  occurrence 
of  possible  developments,  which  we  hope 
will  not  occur.  We  know  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  appropriations  for 
military  aid  are  authorized  in  consid¬ 
erable  sums.  If  country  X  should  slide 
away  from  its  engagements  or  if  our 
allies  should  let  it  go,  it  might  be 
very  logical  immediately  to  withhold  a 
large  sum  of  this  money.  Of  course,  I 
think  the  President  would  do  so  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  national  security. 
On  the  other  hand,  country  X  might 
be  in  an  area  of  the  world  to  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  transfer  some  of 
the  money.  Under  the  present  provision 
of  the  bill  the  President  will  have  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  make  transfers  of 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds. 
But  under  the  amendment  proposed  by 
me  the  President  will  be  authorized  to 
make  transfers  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  funds,  if  it 
becomes  important  in  our  national  in¬ 
terest  to  utilize  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  the  funds  in  another  area  of  the 
world.  That  is  all  that  part  of  the 
amendment  will  do. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  have  no  particular  objection, 
and  I  think  there  may  be  some  merit 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  strike  out  10  percent  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  25  percent,  which 
he  says  he  has  discussed  with  the  rank¬ 
ing  Democratic  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George].  Personally,  however,  at  the 
moment  I  do  have  some  misgivings  re¬ 
garding  his  amendment  proposing  to 
strike  $100  million  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $200  million.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  modify 
his  amendment  by  retaining  the  per¬ 
centage,  but  striking  out  the  fixed  sum? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  happy  to  so 
modify  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  once  more? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
am  very  strongly  opposed  to  both  pro¬ 
visions,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
well  knows. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  It  is  my  expectation 
to  speak  at  some  length  in  opposition  to 
it.  So  I  hope,  since  a  number  of  other 
Senators  are  waiting  to  speak  on  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  not 
press  his  amendment  at  this  time.  * 

Mr.  WILEY.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  will  now  modify  the  amendment 
in  acordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land]  ,  by  striking  out  that  portion  there¬ 
of  which  reads: 

On  page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  ‘‘$100,000,000’’ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$200,000,000.” 

On  page  14,  lines  4  and  5,  after  the  word 
“Act”,  strike  out  the  comma  and  the  words 
“of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  country.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  portion  of  the 
amendment  is  to  be  submitted,  may  I 
ask? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  portion  proposing 
to  increase  from  10  to  25  percent  the 
amounts  which  may  be  transferred. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  President  at  his  discretion. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct.  It  is  in 
the  transferability  clause. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  press  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
desires  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand, 
however,  the  amendment  has  now  been 
modified  so  that  the  only  material  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  deals  with  the 
transferability  clause,  making  an  in¬ 
crease  from  10  percent  to  25  percent. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  soon  observe  the  actual  beginning 
of  this  Republic,  the  177th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  there  will  be  177  candles 
on  the  Nation’s  birthday  cake.  I  think 
it  a  pretty  good  orientation  point.  In 
every  generation,  at  least,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  stitches,  because  it  serves 
to  orient  ns  in  respect  to  the  problems 
which  are  on  the  Nation’s  doorstep  at 
the  present  time.' 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
serves  a  rather  useful  purpose.  First,  it 
gives  our  people  a  chance,  in  a  manner, 
to  tiq  into  the  national  bloodstream  and 
to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  it.  Every 
time  I  read  the  humble  names  attached 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
names  like  Sherman  and  Adams,  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Franklin,  Taylor  and  Wilson,  I 
feel  that  they  could  have  been  people  of 
this  generation,  and  that  we  might  have 
been  of  that  generation.  So  we  identify 
ourselves,  and  I  think  we  root  ourselves 
in  the  American  tradition  by  going  back. 

Mr.  •President,  there  is  still  another 
purpose  in  going  back  to  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  United 
States.  It  gives  us  an  occasion  to  ap¬ 
praise  our  own  trusteeship  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  so  full  of  fever  and 
when  there  is  so  much  turbulence  and 
unrest. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  just  how  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  came  about  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  of  rather  singular  in¬ 
terest  at  the  present  time,  because  there 
is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  itself  an 
issue  not  unlike  the  issue  that  prevailed 
in  1776. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  190  years  ago, 
which  would  be  1763,  a  rather  long  and 
ornamental  war  between  France  and 
Britain  came  to  an  end.  It  was  a  costly 
war.  We  know  something  about  the 
cost  of  conflict  in  warfare.  So  it  was 
only  natural  that  George  III,  heady  and 
obstinate  and  stupid  as  he  was,  along  • 
with  his  Ministers  and  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  promptly  began  to  look  around 
for  additional  sources  of  revenue  and  for 
proceeds  with  which  to  continue  the 
business  of  the  England  of  that  period. 
In  looking  around,  I  suppose  he  followed 
the  maxim  laid  down  by  Richelieu,  that 
one  always  plucks  the  feathers  from  ethe 
goose  that  will  make  the  least  squawk. 

So,  in  seeking  revenues  in  order  to.  re¬ 
plenish  the  English  treasury  after  the 
war  with  France,  how  natural  it  was  to 
look  3,500  miles  away  at  the  colonies 
that  dotted  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and 
so,  in  due  course,  there  came  a  tax  issue, 
just  as  there  is  a  tax  issue  in  one  branch 
of  the  Congress  at  the  present  time.  So 
there  came  a  stamp  tax’  and  a  tax  on 
glass  and  a  tax  on  paint,  and  a  tax  on  tea. 

At  first  there  was  strong  resistance, 
but  there  was  no  desire,  it  would  appear, 
on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  the  Colonies  to  wrest  their  inde¬ 
pendence  from  England.  I  think  it  was 
John  Adams  who  once  said  that  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  classify  the  people 
then  living  along  the  seaboard  he  would 
say  they  were  one-third  Whig,  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  independence;  one- 
third  Tory,  those  who  would  preserve 
the  relationship  of  the  Colonies  with  the 
mother  country;  and  one-third  mongrel, 
who  somehow  defied  classification.  That 
may  be,  Mr.  President,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  and  I  think  history  bears  it  out, 
that  there  was  at  the  moment  no  decided 
and  great  avalanche  of  feeling  in  behalf 
of  liberty  and  independence. 

When,  however,  the  King  sent  his  en¬ 
forcing  authorities  in  the  form  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  to  quell  the  resist¬ 
ance  and  to  enforce  the  new  taxes  upon 
the  people  of  the  Colonies,  resistance 
really  set  in,  and  out  of  it  there  came  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  There  then  came  the 
naval  lplockade  of  Boston,  and,  finally, 
military  rule  for  the  Bay  State  Common¬ 
wealth.  Then  when  Virginia  sent  word 
that  she  was  very  much  in  the  corner  of 
Massachusetts  on  this  issue,  the  Minute 
Men  sprang  up,  and  the  hand  of  destiny 
intervened. 

It  could  have  been  the  formality  of 
Bunker  Hill;  it  could  have  been  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  Thomas  Paine; 
it  could  have  been  the  great  and  heroic 
address  made  by  Patrick  Henry;  but, 
whatever  the  aggregate  of  these  state¬ 
ments  and  events  was,  it  looked  as 
though  the  hand  of  destiny  entered  the 
picture,  and  there  came  about  the  great¬ 
est  adventure  in  the  realm  of  freedom 
and  the  domain  of  independence  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  are  observing 
that  great  event,  and  we  are  observing 
our  great  journey  on  the  pathway  of 
freedom,  as  we  mark  the  birthday  cake 
with  177  candles. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  very  interesting 
parallel  in  every  generation.  We  are  not 
so  sure,  Mr.  President,  but  that  every 
generation  is  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
fact  remains  that  human  nature  does 
not  change  particularly ;  and  so,  even  in 
our  own  generation,  wq,see  a  tax  issue. 
We  see  it  in  the  Congress — an  issue  not 
unlike  the  tax  issue  which  faced  the 
Colonies  back  in  1776.  We,  of  course,  see 
a  manifestation  of  feeling  by  the  people, 
but  there  is  this  one  essential  difference, 
namely,  that  whereas  177  years  ago, 
there  was  a  controversy  between  a  King 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people,  on  the 
other,  the  controversy  today  is  between 
a  group  of  people,  on  one  side,  and  a 
group  of  people,  on  the  other,  all  of 
whom  are  free  and  who  resolve  their 
controversies  and  their  problems  by  free 
processes.  That  is  the  great  characteris¬ 
tic  and  attribute  which  I  think  illustrates 
the  moving  spirit  of  America,  and  which 
has  carried  us  to  an  exalted  height  in 
177  years,  a  height  unmatched  and  un- 
equaled  by  nations  that  existed  and  had 
a  rich  culture  more  than  4,000  years  ago. 
.  In  pursuit  of  that  ideal,  Mr.  President, 
back  in  1812  and  1814,  when  portions  of 
the  very  Capitol  where  we  are  meeting 
today  were  burned  by  the  British,  we  as¬ 
serted  the  dignity  of  a  new,  free  Nation. 
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In  1861,  unfortunately,  there  occurred 
a  conflict,  but  it  was  not  a  problem  be¬ 
tween  a  king  and  the  people,  but,  rather, 
between  one  section  and  another  section, 
because  there  was  unsolved  one  of  the 
residual  problems  left  over  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

In  1898,  in  pursuance  of  our  traditions,  • 
Mr.  President,  we  went  to  the  rescue  of  a 
defenseless  people  in  an  island  to  the 
south,  and  so  maintained  the  great  ideal 
of  America. 

In  1900,  continuing  along  the  same 
course,  we  opened  the  door  of  the  Orient 
and  established  what  was  known  as  the 
open-door  policy.  That  was  done  by  a 
great  Republican  President  by  the  name 
of  McKinley,  who  had  at  his  right  hand 
a  Secretary  of  State  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  by  the  name  of  John  Hay. 

Fifty  years  later,  in  violation,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  great  American  tradition, 
that  open  door  of  the  Orient  was  closed 
by  a  President  named  Truman  and  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  named  Dean  Acheson. 

In  1917,  Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in 
uniform  on  the  western  front,  we  were 
glad  to  accept  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
struggle  between  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  and  all  that  they  implied,  on  the 
one  side,  and  autocracy  and  tyranny  on 
the  other  side. 

In  1941  the  same  devastating  forces 
were  unloosed  upon  the  world,  and  once 
more  we  asserted  the  great  tradition  of 
America. 

In  further  pursuance,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  American  ideal,  we  have  been 
more  than  generous  with  the  pocketbook 
of  America,  meaning  the  Treausry  of 
the  American  taxpayers.  One  need  only 
to  examine  the  loans  and  the  grants 
which  have  been  made  with  almost  a 
prodigal  hand  in  all  corners  of  the  earth 
to  conclude  that  America  has  constantly 
stood  by  her  free  traditions  and  sought 
to  bring  aid  and  succor  to  defenseless 
and  weak  peoples  everywhere.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  un¬ 
paid  notes  as  a  result  of  World  War  I  are 
still  languishing  in  the  Treasury  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital,  and  we  have  not  been 
too  persistent  or_  too  demanding  in  se¬ 
curing  their  repayment.  American  in¬ 
vestment  has  gone  abroad,  not  merely  to 
find  some  return  upon  the  dollars  in¬ 
vested,  but  to  bring  our  culture  to  every 
section  of  the  world  and  to  bring  enrich¬ 
ment  to  other  peoples. 

If  one  needs  any  further  testimony  as 
to  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  this 
country,  one  need  only  look  at  a  law 
which  was  written  on  the  statute  books 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  had  a  good  idea 
that  many  of  those  billions  of  dollars 
would  not  be  returned  to  the  Treasury, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not 
return.  When  we  liquidated  our  prop¬ 
erty  abroad,  once  more  we  were  gen¬ 
erous,  and  we  gave  it  away  freely  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  property  might 
be  useful  and  instructive  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  other  lands  who  were 
the  recipients  of  it. 

When  the  conference  took  place  in 
Bretton  Woods,  when  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Fund  were 
created,  it  was  in  the  hope  that  as  a 
result  there  might  come  some  advantage 


and  benefit  to  people  who  were  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  place  in  the  economic  sun. 

Then,  from  a  single  paragraph  of  a 
speech  which  was  made  at  Harvard  by 
Secretary  Marshall,  there  came,  almost 
full-blown,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
celebrated  Marshall  plan.  What  we  are 
considering  today  as  mutual  security  is 
nothing  more  than  a  lineal  descendent 
of  the  statement  made  at  Harvard  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Marshall  plan. 

Point  4  had  its  derivation  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  inaugural  address 
made  by  former  President  Truman. 
Then  came  military  aid,  and  then  came 
NATO. 

So,  Mr.  President,  who  shall  say  that 
America  has  not  been  generous,  has  not 
been  liberal,  has  not  ben  prodigal,  in¬ 
deed,  with  peoples  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  whether  they  were  enlightened  or 
benighted,  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
set  their,  feet  upon  the  pathway  of  sta¬ 
bility,  justice,  and  peace? 

From  it  all,  Mr.  President,  what  did 
we  expect?  We  did  hot  expect  too  much. 
When  we  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter 
we  said  to  all  the  world  that  we  expected 
no  aggrandizement  of  our  territory.  We 
expected  nothing  particularly  tangible. 
We  expected  nothing  for  ourselves. 
And  that  is  what  we  got,  Mr.  President, 
after  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and 
the  agony,  distress,  and  dislocation  of 
our  own  economy. 

We  did  expect  some  gratitude,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
some  gratitude.  If  it  should  not  come 
to  the  President,  or  to  the  Congress,  at 
least  gratitude  should  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  I  think,  to  the  American  people, 
because  it  was  they  who  had  to  pay  the 
bill  and  to  endure  the  hardships  entailed 
during  war  and  peace  in  order  to  make 
that  largess  available  to  the  world. 

We  expected,  also,  a  maximum  of  self- 
help.  That  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  any  country,  when  we  open  up  our 
exchequer  and  send  abroad  our  experts 
in  the  hope  of  helping  peoples  along 
the  road  to  rehabilitation.  We  expected 
them  to  work  for  their  own  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

I  am  not  so  sure  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  seen,  Mr.  President.  I  took 
a  look  at  Europe  in  1945.  As  chairman 
of  a  joint  committee  I  went  abroad  with 
the  committee,  and  I  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  rather  hasty  jaunt  to 
Korea,  Formosa,  Japan,  and  Indochina. 
I  am  not  so  sure  we  are  getting  that  to 
which  we  are  rightfully  entitled  in  the 
way  of  a  will  to  work  for  rehabilitation, 
unless  it  be  in  Western  Germany  which 
is  addressing  itself  with  such  vigor  and 
fidelity  to  the  business  of  reconstructing 
its  economy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Based  on  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  has  just  made,  would 
it  not  appear  that  out  of  the  $5,300,000,- 
000  proposed  to  be  authorized  by  the 
pending  bill  the  only  country  that  is  not 
getting  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
is  the  one  country  that  has  given  every 
indication  that  it  could  be  relied  upon 
to  fight  in  the  event  of  war? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  justification  and 
amplification  of  that  statement,  I  have 
here  all  he  reports  made  by  the  series 
of  business  teams  that  went  abroad.  The 
report  made  on  West  Berlin  is  a  really 
impressive  document  which  I  think  rep¬ 
resents  a  good  concept,  a  fine  appraisal 
of  the  problem,  and  a  very  good  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  one  of  those  who  head¬ 
ed  a  special  committee  in  Germany  in 
1947  and  who  was  present  at  the  time 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  in  Berlin  and  in  Frankfort  and  at 
other  places,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  subcommittee  with 
which  I  was  associated  were  very  much 
the  same  as  those  which  have  been  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  feel  that 
the  problem  of  peace  for  Europe  and  for 
the  world  rests  in  large  measure  upon  the 
degree  to  which  we  brirffe  the  resources 
of  the  German  people  to  the  side  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I  can 
testify  from  the  fact  that  I  saw  the  work 
he  did  over  there  when  we  were  both 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  brought  a  very  studious  qual¬ 
ity 'and  a  very  great  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  committee  on  which  he 
served,  his  explorations  were  very  care¬ 
ful,  and  his  reports  were  very  precise 
and,  I  think,  very  impressive. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  further  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  reached  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  which  I  arrived  at  when  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  see  the  situation  in  Europe.  In 
France,  for  example,  where  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  there 
seems  to  be  some  question  of  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  French  forces.  We  still 
see  signs  in  France  saying,  “U.  S„  Go 
Home,”  which  is  an  indication  of  a 
strong  Communist  movement  there. 
There  are  Communist  administrations 
in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  even 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  France. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
might  be  an  uprising  against  our  forces 
throughout  France  in  the  event  Russia 
decides  to  move.  In  fact,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  our  forces  might  have  to  fight 
their  way  out  instead'  of  fighting  to  de¬ 
fend  the  French  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  recurring  to  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  I  was  referring  to  what  I 
thought  we  could  rightly  expect  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  debt  we  imposed  upon  our 
country,  for  the  heavy  tax  burden  we  laid 
upon  our  people,  and  for  the  dislocation 
of  our  own  economy.  I  said  we  expected 
nothing  material  for  ourselves,  but  at 
least  some  gratitude. 

We  were  entitled  to  have  the  countries 
we  assisted  engage  in  the  maximum  self- 
help.  There  should  have  been  a  will  for 
rehabilitation  that  resulted  in  a  real, 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  countries 
which  were  receiving  our  aid.  There 
should  have  been  cooperation  against 
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communism.  I  certainly  am  not  satis¬ 
fied,  when  today  we  consider  the  Commu¬ 
nists  as  our  enemies  in  Korea  and  else¬ 
where,  that  there  should  be  a  rush  on  the 
part  of  so  many  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  to  recognize  Red  China,  which 
has  cost  the  United  States  so  much  in 
blood,  tears,  and  treasure  since  June 
1950.  In  fact,  this  is  virtually  the  third 
anniversary  of  our  incursion  into  Korea. 
It  has  probably  cost  us  $15  billion  for 
military  expenditures  alone,  exclusive  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  and  that 
amount  does  not  include  economic  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Of  course,  no  amount  of  money  can 
balance  the  cost  of  24,000  fine  young 
Americans  who  went  to  their  graves,  nor 
the  other  hundred -odd  thousand  wound¬ 
ed  and  missing,  who  constitute  the  casu¬ 
alty  list  in  that  conflict. 

We  expected  cooperation  against  com¬ 
munism,  and  we  were  entitled  to  it.  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  read  in  the  South 
China  Post,  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  of  the 
action  that  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
while  I  was  absent  from  my  duties  here. 
We  were  entitled  to  a  show  of  force  on 
the  part  of  countries  everywhere. 

I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  called  fru¬ 
gality  when  we  consider  the  tremendous 
subsidies  to  agriculture  in  Great  Britain, 
amounting  $1,800,000,000  a  year,  and  are 
informed  of  the  subsidies  in  the  form  of 
socialized  medicine  and  dental  care,  in¬ 
cluding  free  teeth,  much  of  the  cost  of 
which  undoubtedly  has  been  financed 
with  American  money.  I  doubt  whether 
that  is  frugality,  or  an  expression  of 
gratitude. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  captious  or  too 
caustic  about  our  allies,  but  they  forget 
that  money  does  not  grow  on  plum  trees 
in  America.  On  the  desk  of  every  Sen¬ 
ator  at  present  there  are  hostile  and  re¬ 
sentful  expressions  from  many  people  on 
whom  the  tax  burden  has  fallen  with 
heavy  weight.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
great  avalanche  of  telegrams  is  reaching 
Members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  present  time.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  are  comments  of  the  spirit,  which 
no  doubt  we  should  rightly  expect. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  did  we 
get  as  a  result  of  our  efforts?  A  growing 
wave  of  neutrality  or  indifference.  Any 
observer  in  Europe  can  point  out  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  today.  We  are  the  objects 
of  a  large  amount  of  ill  will,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  a  moment  ago.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  signs  and  in  the  epithets. 
Of  course,  some  of  it  can  be  discounted. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  the  growth  of 
ill  will  is  too  substantial  for  the  comfort 
of  our  country  and  for  the  amicability 
of  the  relaitonships  we  ought  to  enjoy 
with  other  countries  of  the  world.  I  see 
no  evidences  of  gratitude  or  expressions 
of  appreciation,  to  which  we  rightly  are 
entitled. 

Already  there'  is  a  rising  fear  of  com¬ 
petition  on  the  part  of  American  indus¬ 
try.  There  is  also  ever  present  appre¬ 
hension  and  fear  of  war.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  on  the  part  of  the  humble 
people,  whose  country  has  felt  the  heavy 
heel  of  the  god  of  war  so  many  times 
over  a  period  of  a  few  short  years.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  that,  the  very  fact  that 
the  helping  hand  of  America  was  ever 


present  at  least  called  for  gratitude  and 
appreciation,  and,  more  than  that,  a 
really  diligent  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  of  these  other  lands  to  re¬ 
habilitate  themselves. 

I  suppose  there  are  reasons  for  all 
these  conditions.  After  all,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  cause  and  effect  in  the 
world.  There  are  certain  normal  human 
reactions  that  are  just  as  calculable  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  the 
preacher  of  old  wrote: 

The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun. 

I  fancy  that  goes  for  the  human  spirit 
and  for  human  reaction.  First,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  top  dog  in  the  world 
should  become  a  target  for  abuse.  Ours 
is  a  great  country,  and  we  can  take  pride 
in  its  greatness  as  we  add  another  candle 
to  the  birthday  cake  next  Saturday,  and 
count  177  birthdays  since  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  We  have  moved 
farther  than  ancient  Egypt,  which  was 
an  old  country  even  in  the  days  of  Cleo¬ 
patra — how  many  centuries  ago?  As  I 
today  assess  Egypt’s  problems  against 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  her  ca¬ 
pacity  to  deal  with  them,  how  proud  it 
makes  one  feel  of  my  own  country. 

I  think  of  the  present-day  problems 
of  Iran,  once  known  as  Mesopotamia,  ly¬ 
ing  between  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  There  one  may  still 
see  vestiges  of  the  old  canals  and  great 
irrigation  systems.  Somehow  the  an¬ 
cient  culture  was  evaporated.  The 
Mesopotamians  were  an  old  people,  be¬ 
fore  America  even  found  herself  in 
three-cornered  pants.  Of  course,  in  this 
day  and  age,  the  top  dog  becomes  a 
target. 

I  always  take  great  pride  in  seeing  our 
soldiers  abroad.  I  saw  them  in  Seoul; 
I  saw  them  in  Tokyo;  I  saw  them  in 
Taipei,  Formosa;  debonair,  fine,  well 
groomed,  well  paid,  if  you  please,  as  be¬ 
fits  soldiers  of  a  great  country.  They 
did  spend  with  open  hearts  and  open 
hands.  Of  course,  sometimes  tha  stim¬ 
ulates  the  wells  of  envy,  and  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  that.  We  come  fight  back  to 
the  human  spirit.  There  is  the  infla¬ 
tionary  effect  of  spending. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  soldier 
in  France  in  1918,  I  and  my  comrades 
used  to  shop  for  trinkets  and  souvenirs 
in  the  little  stores  in  Chaumont,  Toul, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere.  Of  course,  the 
effect  was  that  as  the  soldiers  spent, 
prices  went  up,  and  it  was  not  too  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  humble  French  people 
said,  “Go  home.  Go  home.’’  It  was  a 
thing  of  the  spirit,  sometimes  of  the 
pocketbook.  Those  are  human  reactions 
that  we  see  today. 

Then  there  is  a  strange  suspicion  ex¬ 
tant.  I  presume  there  are  people  who 
think,  “What  does  America  expect  out 
of  all  this?  What  is  the  quid  pro  quo?” 
The  tragedy  is  that  we  did  not  make  the 
quid  pro  quo  very  precise  and  known  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  If  we  had 
done  so,  we  would  have  had  an  under¬ 
standing.  There  should  have  been  an 
understanding,  so  that  there  could  not 
have  been  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  we  meant  and  expected. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  earned 


for  me  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  Great  Empire  State 
of  New  York.  I  remember  what  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie  said  to  me  one  day.  He 
said,  “You  are  a  lawyer  and  I  am  a 
lawyer.  You  know  the  custom  among 
lawyers;  Always  get  your  fee  while  the 
tears  are  hot.”  That  is  simply  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  touches  on  human  nature 
itself.  The  way  to  get  one’s  fee  is  in  the 
form  of  an  understanding. 

We  should  not  be  too  captious,  or 
stingy,  but  we  should  be  sure  that  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  American  ideal, 
and  should  let  it  be  known  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  other  countries  1 9  cooperate  in  re¬ 
turn  for  what  we  have  done  to  our  own 
country  and  our  own  economy  in  order 
to  bring  stability,  peace,  and  a  degree  of 
tranquility  to  a  very  feverish  world. 

A  big,  strong  nation  can  expect  no 
affection,  it  can  expect  no  love.  I  never 
for  a  moment  expected  a  deep,  abiding 
affection  on  the  part  of  other  nations, 
but  I  think  there  should  have  been  some 
appreciation,  at  least.  What  we  do  does 
not  go  quite  so  deep  into  their  spirit. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  question  of  pride, 
which  I  think  Congress  has  forgotten; 
indeed,  I  believe  we  as  a  people  have  for¬ 
gotten  it.  But  I  have  seen  it  manifested 
by  some  of  the  humblest  people  in 
Europe  and  some  of  the  humblest  people 
in  Asia,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  It 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  barefoot  coolie. 
Even  in  the  heart  of  a  humble  person  in 
Vietnam,  just  10  degrees  from  the 
Equator  ■  that  manifestation  of  pride 
can  be  seen.  Those  people  do  not  par¬ 
ticularly  want  to  be  mendicants,  and 
they  rebel  against  the  idea,  if  there  is  a 
chance  for  them  by  their  own  efforts  to 
come  out  on  top.  We  must  have  that 
pride  in  mind  constantly,  because  when 
finally  we  destroy  it,  we  destroy  incen¬ 
tive.  We  say  to  people,  “Jump  in  the 
water  and  swim.” 

Of  course,  we  are  dealing  with  human 
values  which  can  keep  us  on  this  road 
of  aid  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  a  long, 
long  time  to  come.  A  man  said  to  me 
this  morning,  “We  shall  be  on  this  road 
for  10  years/’  We  shall  not  be  on  this 
road  for  10  years  if  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  anything  to  say  about 
it,  because,  if  we  continue  this  course, 
long  before  10  years  will  have  elapsed 
we  shall  somehow  have  vitiated  all  the 
substantial  attributes  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  everywhere,  which  will  make  people 
everywhere  mendicants,  constantly 
looking  to  America  for  aid  over  and 
above  the  capacity  of  this  country  to 
carry  the  load. 

I  remember  when  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  country  not  so  far  from  the  Near 
East  said  to  me,  “We  have  a  complex 
here.”  I  said,  “What  is  it?”  He  said, 
“First,  we  were  occupied  by  the  Bulgars. 
Then  we  were  occupied  by  the  Italians. 
We  were  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Then  we  were  occupied  by  the  British; 
and  finally  there  was  co -occupation  with 
America.  We  have  an  occupational 
complex.  We  have  lived  so  long  under 
directions  and  under  aid  that  it  has 
done  something  to  the  spirit  of  this 
country.” 

That  is  the  first  place  where  the 
ameliorating  force  must  get  jn  its  licks. 
We  are  dealing  with  character  and  with 
the  human  spirit,  as  well  with  dollars, 
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when  we  deal  with  an  aid  program  of 
this  kind.  So  I  say  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  normal  human  reactions  which  are 
just  as  old  as  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  we  ought  not  to  forget  them  when 
we  deal  with  this  question,  and  perhaps 
find  it  necessary  to  amend  our  program 
to  bring  it  in  line  with  human  consid¬ 
erations. 

There  is  something  else  to  which  I 
think  I  must  allude  in  order  to  round 
out  the  whole  story  of  cause  and  effect. 
We  should  not  forget  that  we  taught  the 
whole  wide  world  the  art  of  mechanical 
warfare.  Never  was  I  so  astonished  in 
my  life  as  when  I  saw  huge  buildings  in 
Bangalore,  India.  When  I  went  there  at 
night  I  did  not  see  American  soldiers, 
corporals,  and  sergeants  doing  deft  and 
precise  work  on  the  radios  of  bombers 
that  were  to  cross  the  hump  within  the 
next  few  days.  No  they  were  people  of 
India  who  were  doing  that  work.  We 
taught  them  how  to  repair  planes,  how 
to  repair  the  precise  and  fine  little 
gadgets.  We  taught  people  also  the  art 
of  mechanical  warfare.  If  anyone  has 
any  doubt  today,  we  need  only  go  to 
Indochina  and  see  the  antiaircraft  guns 
of  American  manufacture.  He  need  only 
fly  with  a  great  Chinese  flyer.  The  pri¬ 
vate  pilot  of  the  Generalissimo  flew  us 
over  to  an  island  which  was  only  2,000 
yards  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  He 
hauled  us  back  through  the  tail  end  of  a 
typhoon.  The  junior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  was  not  sure  that  he  was  coming 
back  to  his  responsibilities  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  but  he  brought  us  safely 
to  where  we  wanted  to  go.  When  we 
got  out  of  the  plane,  I  said,  “Major,  you 
can  fly  in  my  air  corps  any  day.’’ 

We  have  taught  those  people  how  to 
fly  planes.  We  have  taught  them  how 
to  shoot  guns  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
taught  them  the  art  of  mass  destruction 
of  human  life.  That  is  the  first  thing 
that  came  out  of  World  War  II,  as  a 
cause.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  the 
effects. 

Those  people  learned  about  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  the  white  race.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it,  one  need  only  go  to 
Indochina.  In  the  war  that  was  the  first 
strike  of  the  Japanese  Army.  There  the 
Japanese  vanquished  the  French  and  in¬ 
terned  every  French  soldier.  It  was  not 
until  1946,  after  the  war  was  over,  that 
the  surrender  came  about.  But  in  the 
minds  of  humble  people  with  brown  skins 
and  peaked  hats  made  from  raffia,  rat¬ 
tan,  and  other  fibers,  people  who  shuffle 
along  the  sidewalks  in  their  bare  feet  in 
the  heat  of  Indochina,  there  is  a  lasting 
impression  caused  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  white  men  are  vulner¬ 
able  after  all,  and  that  they  can  be  licked, 
because  they  were  licked.  They  learned 
that,  and  we  had  better  keep  that  fact  in 
mind  today,  because  it  is  important. 

We  are  wrestling  with  a  tremendous 
problem,  if  we  consider  it  in  terms  of 
the  free  world  against  the  Communist 
world.  That  is  another  effect  from  the 
cause. 

Those  people  learned  also  to  rebel 
against  exploitation.  That  brings  us 
back  to  our  birthday  cake.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  started  with  the  4th  day 
of  July  1776.  The  event  to  which  I 


have  referred  happened  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  not  very  far  from  where  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler]  lives.  Every  once  in  a 
while  I  visit  to  Maryland  to  steep  myself 
in  the  lore  of  Marlboro,  Prince  Frederick, 
and  other  areas.  It  gives  me  a  chance  to 
live  my  history,  to  invest  the  bare  bones 
of  history  with  some  flesh.  History  be¬ 
gins  to  take  on  color,  character,  and 
better  meaning  than  I  could  expect  from 
the  cold  print  of  a  history  book. 

This  week  177  years  ago  we  were  Colo¬ 
nies.  On  that  great  and  eventful  day, 
when  the  immortal  words  of  Jefferson 
were  announced  to  all  the  world,  we  sim¬ 
ply  cut  away  our  colonial  status  and  as¬ 
serted  our  freedom.  Other  people  are 
beginning  to  rise  to  that  spirit  today. 
There  is  a  revolt  against  imperialism. 
There  is  a  revolt  against  colonialism. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  your  country 
and  mine  had  better  be  pretty  careful 
not  to  get  into  the  anomolous  position  of 
holding  up  the  hands  of  imperialism  in 
far-off  places.  That  is  certainly  not  in 
keeping  with  the  great  and  noble  tra¬ 
dition  of  America,  and  we  had  better 
remember  it.  ’ 

Senators  will  recall  the  petition  which 
Tunisia  presented  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  last  year.  There  is  a  small  country 
with  30  centuries  of  culture  behind  her. 
That  country  was  the  seat  of  ancient 
Carthage.  How  interesting  it  is  to  go 
back  and  read  of  the  days  of  Hannibal 
and  other  leaders  of  that  day  and  age. 
They  had  a  culture  behind  them.  Their- 
petition  was  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council,  for  what?  For  a  consideration 
of  their  freedom.  They  were  in  the 
same  fix  that  we  were  in  177  years  ago 
this  week.  We  knew  what  to  do  about  it. 
We  simply  took  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and 
fought  it  out,  and  successfully  asserted 
our  independence.  ' 

That  spirit  we  find  in  many  corners 
of  the  world,  and  we  must  consider  it, 
because  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  national¬ 
ism.  So  I  say  that  we  had  better  not 
become  allied  too  deeply  with  imperial¬ 
ism,  because  it  is  going  to  fail,  as  colo¬ 
nialism  is  going  to  fail.  There  may  be 
people  in  this  generation  who  do  not 
care.  Perhaps  they  say,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Louis  XIV,  “After  us,  the  deluge.” 
But  that  would  be  a  fine  custodianship 
in  our  generation,  would  it  not?  That 
would  be  a  fine  sense  of  trusteeship  in  a 
turbulent  period  like  1953. 

I  do  not  want  any  part  of  that  senti¬ 
ment.  I  am  so  immodest  as  to  confess 
that  down  in  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Tennessee  there  is  a  little  grandson. 
He  is  my  grandson.  He  is  going  to  carry 
on.  Perhaps  there  will  be  many  things 
I  would  like  to  do  that  I  shall  never  get 
done.  In  that  grandson  will  live  every 
hope  and  its  fruition.  My  spirit  will  live 
in  him.  I  shall  be  marching  on  in  that 
bloodstream. 

Every  once  in  a  while  it  is  refreshing 
to  get  down  'Lin  Yutang’s  book  Between 
Tears  and  Laughter.  There  we  get  a 
sense  of  immortality  on  earth  that  we 
get  in  no  other  way,  because  we  get  it 
in  the  family.  There  will  be  other  trus¬ 
tees.  There  will  be  other  custodians 
after  us  when  we  move  from  the  scene. 
So  I  want  to  be  sure  that  my  country 
is  not  too  deeply  linked  with  an  impe¬ 


rialistic  force  which  continues  to  assert 
that  doctrine,  or  a  colonialism  which  as¬ 
serts  itself,  and  then  comes  to  America 
for  aid  in  continuing  its  colonialism.  I 
shall  particularize  on  that  subject  in  a 
moment,  when  I  reach  it. 

I  say  that  we  have  cause  and  effect  to¬ 
day.  Frankly,  I  get  back  to  an  idea  to 
which  I  know  many  do  not  subscribe. 
But  I  still  think  that  our  hope  lies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  am  willing  to 
aid  the  world,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
Americawise,  fiscally,  economically,  and 
in  every  other  way,  here  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  we  have  a  beachhead  for  freedom. 
Let  us  have  something  to  go  back  to. 
Then  over  and  above  that,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  have  capacity  to  do  it,  I 
am  willing  to  help  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  argue  that  he  does 
not  want  to  close  his  eyes  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
he  wants  to  be  sure  that  we  can  save  the 
United  States  in  any  event. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana  that 
I  have  heard  not  one,  but  many  leaders 
around  the  world  in  various  countries 
say  to  me  during  the  past  8  years,  “For 
God’s  sake,  Senator,  let  nothing  happen 
to  America,  because  it  is  all  we  have.” 
We  must  let  nothing  vitiate  the  strength 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
Nation  may  some  day  have  to  fight  alone. 
As  we  make  additional  commitments  we 
should  always  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  some  day  we  may  have  to  rely  upon 
ourselves  alone  to  save  our  country.  Ex¬ 
penditures  are  proposed  in  the  pending 
bill  for  a  defense  system  which  may  not 
contribute  anything  at  all  to  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  For  example,  if  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  should  attack  defenseless  Ja¬ 
pan,  we  would  be  at  war  with  Russia,  and 
the  probability  is  that  not  one  of  the 
European  nations  would  come  to  our  aid. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
figures  cannot  be  laughed  off.  How  does 
a  person  laugh  off  stacks  of  figures? 
Our  taxes  are  3,000  times  in  excess  of 
those  of  1933.  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1933.  Our  1933  budget  was  a  very  mod¬ 
est  one,  and  our  tax  take  was  very  mod¬ 
est.  Today  our  taxes  are  3,000  percent 
more  than  they  were  then.  They  are 
1,200  percent  more  than  they  were  in 
1940,  the  year  before  we  entered  the  war. 
How  does  one  laugh  off  figures  like  that? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator 
from  that  great  Commonwealth  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Following  up  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  a  moment  ago,  the  money  we  are 
appropriating  may  be  doing  us  a  thou- 
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sand  times  more  harm  than  good.  If 
we  use  the  money  in  Indochina  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  natives  over  there  get  the 
idea  that  the  money  is  being  used  to 
maintain  the  colonial  system  of  France, 
or  if  the  millions  of  people  in  Israel  get 
the  idea  that  the  money  we  are  appro¬ 
priating  for  that  area  will  be  used 
against  them,  or  if  the  Moslems  in  India 
become  convinced  that  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  oppress  them  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  money,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  money  will  make  us  enemies,  instead 
of  friends,  even  though  the  people  get 
some  of  the  money. 

Therefore  I  am  against  the  entire  bill. 
I  voted  against  it  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations*  because  I  believe  it 
will  do  the  country  a  thousand  times 
more  harm  than  good.  >• 

I  will  say  further  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  that  this  country 
needs  the  money  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  taken  away  from  the  veter¬ 
ans,  for  example.  A  little  while  ago  I 
read  a  report  made  by  a  House  commit¬ 
tee  indicating  that  we  will  need  $15  bil¬ 
lion  to  get  our  roads  into  the  condition 
they  should  be.  We  will  need  billions 
of  dollars  more  over  a  5-year  period 
properly  to  take  care  of  the  health  needs 
of  the  country.  Where  will  that  money 
come  from,  when  we  keep  pouring  it 
down  a  rathole  in  every  foreign  country? 

Mi'.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
that  I  desire  to  go  along  with  some  kind 
of  aid  program,  but  I  want  to  be  sure 
always  that  it  is  constructive,  that  it  is 
useful,  and  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  in  keeping  with  the 
American  ideal  and  the  American  tra¬ 
dition.  I  am  going  to  speak  about  that 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  I  get  around  to  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  that  we  have 
been  carrying  this  burden  of  taxes  and 
deficit  spending  for  nearly  2  decades,  and 
that  there  were  only  2  years  in  that  pe¬ 
riod,  during  the  80th  Congress,  when,  we 
had  a  balanced  budget.  For  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  time  in  the  past  20  years  we 
have  been  on  the  red  side  of  the  ledger. 

That  is  not  all.  Consider  the  authori¬ 
zations  which  have  been  piled  up.  They 
are  commitments  made  by  Congress,  of 
course,  but  they  have  been  the  source  of 
the  greatest  embarrassment  to  the  Ei¬ 
senhower  administration  of  anything  I 
can  think  of,  and  they  constitute  its 
bitterest  inheritance.  That  burden  has 
been  laid  upon  President  Eisenhower,  and 
he  is  in  difficulty  because  of  it.  The  au¬ 
thorizations  were  made  by  Congress,  and 
they  are  commitments  to  spend  vast 
sums  of  money.  Every  once  in  a  while 
we  see  some  evidences  that  they  may  be 
somewhat  uncomfortable  politically,  or 
may  have  some  political  impact  at  some¬ 
time  in  the  future.  I  do  not  quarrel  too 
much  about  it,  because  I  suppose  it  is  in 
the  vein  of  the  great  political  tradition 
of  America. 

However,  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  freedom  and  the  ultimate  future  of 
a  free  America,  as  we  add  the  177th 
candle  to  our  country’s  birthday  cake 
this  year.  That  ought  to  be  our  day 
star.  Let  us  have  no  semantic  nonsense 
about  it.  We  can  work  it  out  in  the  form 
of  a  program. 


Now  I  desire  to  make  some  suggestions. 

First,  about  the  European  program,  I 
think  first  of  all  title  I  ought  to  be  cut 
to  the  minimum.  One  of  the  business 
leaders  of  the  business  teams  was  Clar¬ 
ence  Francis,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Foods.  He  said  that  we  have 
achieved  the  economic  objectives.  I 
have  all  the  reports  before  me.  I  have 
had  Governor  Stassen  send  them  to  me. 
I  have  the  letters  of  these  teams.  In 
one  of  them  it  was  stated:  “Military  aid? 
All  right,  within  reason,  but  we  have 
achieved  the  economic  objectives.” 

That  ought  to  be  some  guiding  light 
to  us  as  we  consider  the  overall  amount 
of  money  involved  in  the  pending  bill. 

Secondly,  if  there  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  cut  the  amount, 
what  would  be  the  matter  with  earmark¬ 
ing  half  of  it  and  saying  to  the  President, 
“You  ought  to  use  this  amount  of  money 
for  loans  rather  than  as  outright 
grants”?  We  should  say  to  him,  “You 
prescribe  the  terms  and  the  conditions 
and  the  maturities  of  the  loans,  as  well 
as  the  interest  rates.  We  will  not  be  too 
precise  about  it.  You  lay .  down  the 
rules.  Use  the  money  as  loans  rather 
than  as  grants.”  At  least  there  would 
be  a  hope,  even  though  remote,  that  some 
day  some  of  it  might  come  back. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  termina¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  the  period  ought 
to  run  too  long.  I  woulcj  make  the  ter¬ 
mination  date  1  year,/  and  I  would 
shorten  the  liquidation  period  also. 

When  we  let  lend-lease  run  too  long 
and  were  anxious  that  everything  in  the 
pipeline  should  get  through  to  the  other 
end,  our  troubles  began.  Oh,  how  those 
troubles  were  ventilated  on  the  front 
page  before  we  got  through. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  reports  about  con¬ 
solidation  of  personnel  under  one  head. 
I  understand  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  made  a 
considerable  analysis  of  the  whole  setup, 
and  I  believe  it  has  some  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  make,  although  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  made  in  time  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.  However,  I  believe  there 
ought  to  be  one  spokesman  in  a  country, 
and  everything  ought  to  flow  down  in 
a  line  of  command  from  that  head,  and 
personnel  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
member  the  very  fine  speech  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  made 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  hold  that  against  me. 

Mr.  LANGER.  No;  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  speech  which  was  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  think  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  voted 
for  a  change  because  they  really  wanted 
a  change?  Does  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  people  wanted  the  budget  bal¬ 
anced,  that  they  wanted  the  debt  re¬ 
duced,  that  they  wanted  us  to  get  out 
of  Korea,  and  that  they  wanted  us  to 
stop  the  give-away  program  we  have 


been  using  all  over  the  world?  Does  not 
the  Senator  believe  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  the  last  election,  and  go 
ahead  and  make  the  change? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly.  I  walked 
on  platforms  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  with  all  the  dulcet  capacity  I  could 
summon  I  urged  the  people  to  vote  for 
a  change.  I  do  not  believe  that  neces¬ 
sarily  means  that  a  program  should  be 
completely  chopped  off,  but  I  believe  the 
people  wanted  substantial  changes  made 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  reference 
to  the  European  program,  I  trust  the 
Congress  will  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
providing  for  or  permitting  the  instal-. 
lation  of  industi’ial  programs  of  a  kind 
that  may  one  day  simply  aggravate  the 
situation  over  there,  so  that  in  addition 
to  the  refugees,  the  escapees,  and  the 
displaced  persons,  we  would  have  some 
technological  displaced  persons,  also. 
We  have  to  be  careful,  in  the  case  of  a 
country  where  there  are  the  pressures 
of  overpopulation,  to  make  sure  that 
such  a  situation  does  not  develop.  That 
matter  can  be  amplified  at  great  length, 
but  I  am  content  to  pass  over  it  with 
that  observation  at  the  moment,  because 
now  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to  make  an 
observation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  will  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  magazines  in  the  United  States  is  the 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  constructive. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  now  call  attention 
to  the  May  15  issue  of  that  magazine,  in 
which  we  find  an  article  reading  in  part 
as  follows: 

All  those  billions  abroad,  but  United  States 
still  uncertain  about  what  it  is  getting. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
say  that  is  a  fairly  good  analysis  of  the 
present  state  of  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  I  rather 
amplified  that  statement  a  little  while 
ago,  by  saying  that  there  are  certain 
things  we  expected,  but  there  are  so 
many  things  we  did  not  get.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  is  one  of  the  things  we  got. 

Mi'.  LANGER.  I  read  further  from 
the  article : 

Thirty-nine  billions  in  foreign  aid — who 
got  it? 

To  Western  Europe,  $29  billion;  to  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe,  $1  billion;  to  Asia  and 
Pacific  areas,  $7  billion;  to  the  Middle  East, 
$350  million;  to  Latin  America,  $670  million; 
to  the  United  Nations,  Red  Cross,  refugees, 
etc.,  $1  billion. 

Here’s  where  the  money  went  in  Europe: 

Britain,  $8.1  billion. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  State  of  North 
Dakota  assessed  valuation  is  made  on  a 
50  percent  basis.  As  a  result  of  the  total 
assessments,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  everything  in  that  State 
is  worth  approximately  $2,500,000,000. 
However,  we  have  given  to  Great  Britain 
alone  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  everything  within  the  borders  of  our 
State — more  than  three  times  .the  total 
value  of  everything  in  our  State,  includ¬ 
ing  every  horse,  every  cow,  every  sheep, 
every  acre  of  land. 

According  to  the  article,  we  have  given 
to  Fiance  $6,200,000,000.  Despite  that 
it  seems  impossible  for  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  maintained  in  France.  Re¬ 
cently,  there  have  been  5  or  6  elections 
almost  every  year  there,  and  the  French 
do  not  yet  know  who  will  head  their 
government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  recent  election 
in  France  was  the  19th,  I  believe,  was 
it  not,  since  World  War  II.. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  to  which  I  am  referring  states 
that  we  have  given  Western  Germany 
$3,700  million.  Yet  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  Germans  were  said  to  be  Huns  and 
barbarians.  I  remember  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  spoke  in  my  home  town  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  Dak.,  and  then  said  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  cutting  off  the  hands  of  little 
children.  But  today  General  Bradley 
says  that  if  the  German  soldiers  do  not 
join  us,  we  cannot  succeed  in  fighting 
Russia  in  Europe. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  arti¬ 
cle  states  that  we  have  given  aid  to  other 
countries,  as  follows: 

Italy,  $3.1  billion:  Greece,  $1.9  billion; 
Netherlands,  $1.3  billion;  Austria,  $973  mil¬ 
lion;  Belgium,  $741  million;  Turkey,  $574 
million;  Yugoslavia,  $534  million;  Norway, 
$286  million;  Denmark,  $277  million;  other, 
$1.2  billion. 

At  that  point  the  article  says  “other” ; 
evidently  the  writer  of  the  article  got 
tired  of  listing  the  various  countries,  so 
a  number  of  them  were  simply  lumped 
together,  by  the  use  of  the  term  “other.” 
The  “other”  countries  received  from  us 
$1,200,000,000.  , 

This  magazine,  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  agrees  with 
me  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  in  the 
United  States,  also  states: 

Here’s  where  the  money  went  in  Asia; 

Japan,  $2.1  billion;  China  and  Formosa,  $2 
billion;  Philippines,  $1  billion;  Korea,  $1 
billion;  India,  $217  million;  Indonesia,  $39 
million;  Indochina,  $37  million;  other,  $400 
million. 

The  article  ends  with  the  following 
significant  sentence,  after  naming  all 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram: 

And  now  $6  billions  more  for  new  foreign 
aid  is  being  asked. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  I  believe  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  voted  in  the  last  election 
they  were  sick  and  tired  of  sending  our 
money  to  foreign  countries.  I  thank 
God  I  never  voted  for  1  cent  of  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  believed  then  that  it  would  not 
do  any  good. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  if  the  money  had  been  sent  to  those 
countries  in  the  form  of  loans,  there 
might  have  been  a  chance  of  getting  it 
back  60  or  75  years  later,  if  there  had 
been  proper  security  for  the  loans. 


But  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  policies 
of  the  last  administration.  The  people 
have  voted  for  a  change.  I  remember 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  himself  said  the  people  wanted 
a  change. 

I  think  this  is  the  time  to  give  the 
people  a  change.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  that  if  our  money  is 
to  be  given  away,  for  heaven’s  sake  let 
us  put  it  in  the  form  of  loans,  even 
though  we  may  never  get  them  back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  observations  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
First  of  all,  let  me  speak  briefly  about 
Korea.  I  feel  under  a  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  a  brief  report  to  the  Senate. 
Incidentally,  in  order  that  all  the  world 
may  know,  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and. 
I  traveled,  I  believe,  24,000  miles  in  ap¬ 
proximately  18  days.  We  flew  by  means 
of  civil  airlines  all  the  way,  with  the 
exception  of  one  jaunt  from  Tokyo  to 
Korea,  which  we  took  by  military  plane 
because  that  was  really  the  only  way  to 
go.  As  I  recall,  the  total  cost  of  the 
airline  tickets  was  $1,935,  but  the  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  probably  did  not  exceed 
$200  or  $300.  Because  of  that  invest¬ 
ment,  I  thought  I  should  say  a  few  words, 
first  of  all,  in  regard  to  Korea. 

I  hope  very  earnestly,  God  willing, 
that  there  will  be  a  truce.  How  can 
political  considerations  and  the  various 
other  matters  that  are  on  the  agenda 
be  discussed  until  first  the  blood-letting 
stops?  There  can  be  no  discussion  of 
peaceful  problems  until  the  killing  has 
ceased.  I  made  that  representation  to 
Syngman  Rhee,  the  President  of  Korea. 
I  spent  an  hour  with  him  in  Seoul.  In 
fact,  I  used  to  see  him  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  Sunday  mornings,  at  church; 
a  fine  old  gentleman.  And  Mrs.  Rhee 
is  a  lovely  person.  She  was  born  in 
-Austria.  Both  of  them  speak  English 
exceedingly  well. 

So  the  President  of  Korea,  myself,  and 
the .  American  Ambassador  sat  on  the 
portico  in  the  hot  sunshine  and  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question,  which  wqs  before 
his  country.  That  was  before  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  released.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  be  critical  or  captious  about 
that  action.  Syngman  Rhee  is  nearly 
80  years  of  age.  He  has  been,  in  fact, 
a  stormy  petrel  and  a  revolutionary  for 
nearly  50  years.  He  can  remember  very 
well  when  the  Japanese  entered  his 
country  in  1910,  43  years  ago.  He 
fought  as  a  sort  of  exile,  always  with  the 
hope  that  freedom  and  unification  might 
be  restored  to  his  country.  The  monu¬ 
ment  he  was  pledged  to  build,  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  centuries,  was,  after 
all,  a  unified  Korea.  So  one  can  readily 
understand  the  emotions  in  his  heart 
and  in  his  mind  as  he  contemplated  his 
responsibility  in  an  hour  when  a  truce 
was  impending.  So  I  shall  not  scold. 

I  simply  said  to  him,  “I  earnestly  hope 
that  perhaps  we  can  get  on  our  knees 
and  pray  about  this,  because  there  are 
two  alternatives.  One  is  a  continuing 
stalemate,  with  25  divisions  on  each  side 
of  the  line,  just  25  miles  from  Seoul — 


divisions  that  have  been  there  a  long 
time,  and  are  still  there  as  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Korean  conflict  begins.  How 
long  can  that  condition  be  endured? 
How  long,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  the 
American  people  suffer  a  condition  of 
stalemate”  notwithstanding  the  blithe 
way  in  which  it  was  treated  when  Sir 
Winston  was  here  on  his  last  visit? 
“That  is  one  alternative,”  I  said. 

The  other  is  to  go  down  the  center. 
But  if  you  ask  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  terrain  and  what  is  apparent 
there,  with  that  area  mined  for  50  miles 
behind  the  frontlines  probably  it  is 
necessary  to  count  the  cost.  Is  the  coun¬ 
try  willing  to  endure  a  sacrifice  of  that 
kind?  If  the  soldiers  could  be  consulted, 
I  think  they  would  ask  for  a  truce,  to 
see  whether  by  the  ingenuity  of  human¬ 
kind  something  might  be  contrived  that 
would  develop  an  enduring  peace. 

When  that  day  comes,  there  will  be 
a  rehabilitation  program.  We  have  a* 
team  there  at  the  present  time.  We 
helped  to  destroy  Korea  by  every  diabol¬ 
ical  instrumentality  that  is  capable  of 
destroying  life  and  property  and  lacer¬ 
ating  the  landscape.  We  were  a  part 
of  it,  along  with  others;  so  I  think  they 
have  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  a  degree 
of  rehabilitation.  But  I  hope  what  we 
do  will  be  based  on  sound  principles. 

I  think  of  a  country  like  that  in  terms 
of  elementals.  The  mainstay  of  hope 
for  survival  is  rice,  and  there  the 
people  produce  a  very  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  rice ;  but  the  culture  and 
the  yield  can  be  improved.  Korea  is 
the  place  to  which  our  efforts  ought  to 
be  directed  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a 
country  in  which  cereal  can  be  produced 
in  goodly  quantity  and  of  good  quality; 
but  the  methods  can  be  improved.  In 
connection  with  rice  culture,  I  suppose 
the  reservoirs,  the  impounding  ponds, 
and  such  things  as  are  necessary  for  rice 
culture  can  be  perfected  but  always 
within  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the 
country;  because  with  twenty-odd  mil¬ 
lion  people,  if  industrialization  should  be 
undertaken,  what  would  be  done  with 
the  displaced  people?  Moreover,  if  such 
projects  should  fail,  who  would  be  there 
to  follow  through?  It  becomes  a  rather 
serious  question. 

In  addition  to  their  crops,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  need  for  proteins  in  order 
to  sustain  life.  What  is  the  most  avail¬ 
able  source?  There  is  the  ocean  shore, 
which  is  all  around  Korea,  and  which 
is  teeming  with  fish.  So  it  is  possible 
to  make  use  of  that  resource  of  the  sea. 
Something  can  be  done  to  stimulate  the 
fish  industry  by  assisting  the  Koreans 
to  procure  small  boats — not  ocean  liners, 
but  boats  they  can  readily  handle. 

As  I  think  of  a  digestible  protein,  I 
recall  a  professor  of  geology  who  used 
to  teach  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  spent 
much  time  in  India,  in  the  little  kingdom 
called  Hunza.  He  was  in  my  office,  and 
he  told  me  about  some  of  these  things. 
He  said,  “When  the  Soviets  move  into 
an  area,  they  do  not  go  in  with  a  $3 
million  hydroelectric  plant;  they  go  in 
with  a  20-horsepower  boiler  and  a  saw¬ 
mill,  which  anybody  can  operate.” 

Senators  will  observe  that  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinction,  which  we  ought  to 
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keep  in  mind,  because  the  pi’ogram  must 
be  geared  to  a  country,  and  it  must  be, 
so  to  speak,  digestible.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  utilized. 

I  said  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  breakfast  last  week,  “I  hope 
that  we  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  into  countries  huge  projects 
which  may  fail  and  turn  out  to  be  a  great 
loss.  The  assistance  must  be  within  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  receive  it.” 

There  is  likewise  a  housing  problem 
in  the  East.  I  hope  we  shall  not  make 
the  mistake  of  having  some  of  our  dilet¬ 
tante  housers  go  there  and  attempt  to 
install  fine  mansions  in  the  Hanoi  Delta, 
in  Indochina,  or  build  houses  for  10,000 
people  as  part  of  a  housing  program. 
Such  units  would  cost  twice  as  much  as 
what  a  native  unit  would  cost.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  proceed  in  that  manner.  We 
should  not  depart  from  character  in  a 
country,  we  should  build  the  kind  of 
house  to  which  the  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  do  it  on  a  mass  basis,  supply 
the  forms  and  a  certain  amount  of  know¬ 
how,  and  then  stay  within  character,  in¬ 
stead  of  building  fancy  homes. 

I  had  hoped  that  to  the  pending  bill 
there  could  be  added  an  amendment, 
which  I  have  prepared,  providing  that 
there  should  be  no  housing  unit  the  cost 
of  which  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  native 
unit,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  that 
would  be  easy  on  our  own  pocketbooks, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  provide 
the  kind  of  housing  units  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  people  in  the  far  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth. 

There  are  other  needs  in  Korea.  The 
people  need  mills,  they  need  spindles, 
they  need  cloth  with  which  to  clothe 
their  people.  That  need  can  be  supplied, 
I  think,  without  too  much  difficulty. 
But  I  believe  that,  before  people  go 
abroad  to  commit  this  country  to  the 
construction  of  fancy  projects,  we  ought 
to  make  them  submit  plans  for  projects 
to  cost  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount, 
say  half  a  million  dollars. 

Consider  the  Rhone  project.  If  it  were 
^ver  completed,  I  suppose  it  would  cost 
more  than  $266  million,  for  electric- 
power  stations  and  dams.  It  was  quite 
a  task  for  me  to  get  even  elementary 
information  on  the  subject,  but  I  got 
enough  of  it  tp  use  in  the  campaign  of 
1952.  That  was  a  project  which  was 
rejected  by  a  referendum  of  the  French 
people;  yet,  our  people  favored  it,  and 
some  of  our  96  Senators  voted  to  go  ahead 
and  finance  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
this  subject.  I  merely  try  to  see  the 
picture  in  its  larger  aspects.  That  re¬ 
minds  me  that  we  had  better  be  careful 
about  some  of  our  experts  who  go  abroad 
and,  in  2  months,  return  with  the  answer. 
They  may  have  a  blueprint  of  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  or  of  a  large  factory,  not 
knowing  what  the  maintenance  and  fol¬ 
lowup  will  involve. 

If  one  has  any  doubt  about  that,  he 
can  see  such  a  result  in  some  of  the 
broken-down  projects  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries.  When  it  looks  as  if  a  project  were 
an  impossibility,  they  just  let  it  remain 
as  is.  We  have  got  to  be  careful  to 
follow  through,  and  following  through 
on  big  projects  representing  large  in¬ 


vestments  will  be  quite  a  concern  for 
our  country  when  the  score  is  finally 
made  up. 

There  is  in  Korea  a  refugee  problem 
which  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  meet. 
It  is  pretty  disgusting.  I  went  to  visit 
with  people  who  had  children  and  who 
were  living  in  very  unsanitary  holes. 
We  cannot  always  leave  the  people  there 
as  they  are. 

So,  having  helped  to  destroy  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  troops  marching  up  and  down, 
there  is  a  responsibility  resting  on  us, 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  As  a  people  with  a  conscience, 
I  do  not  agree  that  we  can  quite  duck 
that  responsibility,  but  we  can  make  our 
assistance  effective,  we  can  make  it  prac¬ 
tical,  and  we  can  gear  it  to  a  country  so 
that  it  will  be  within  its  capacity,  within 
its  absorptive  powers.  I  think  that  is 
very  necessary. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  about  Japan. 
I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I 
thought  the  problem  of  Japan  was  in 
getting  a  line  of  credit  in  America,  and 
I  believe  that  to  be  accurate.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  people  will  come  out  on  top.  They 
are  working  like  eager  beavers,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  but  they  have  some  prob¬ 
lems.  By  1965  there  will  be  100  million 
people  in  the  4  islands,  the  arable  land 
of  which  constitutes  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion — I  think  15  percent — of  the  whole 
area  of  Japan. 

When  one  flies  over  Japan  and  sees  the 
mountains,  he  wonders  how  the  people 
survive.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  survival  puts  great  pressure  on 
people ;  it  causes  them  and  their  leaders 
to  do  things  they  should  not  do,  and  out 
of  a  clear  sky  suddenly  the  delicate  fabric 
of  peace  is  rent  in  twain.  So  there  is 
a  question  of  survival  in  Japan. 

I  said  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan, 
Mr.  Yoshita,  “I  was  one  of  the  Membei’s 
of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the 
peace  treaty.”  He  smiled  a  little.  I 
said,  ‘‘I  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever 
read  the  Congressional  Record  to  as¬ 
certain  the  reason  I  assigned,  but  I  read 
every  word  of  the  hearings,  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  within  4  or  5 
years  the  Japanese  could  look  south¬ 
ward  for  survival.  Within  4  or  5  years 
one  can  be  dead.”  Mr.  President,  it  is 
that  elementary.  There  is  the  question 
of  survival.  The  Japanese  need  help. 
They  need  fertilizer.  They  are  buying 
phosphate  rock  from  Florida  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  They  need  to  buy  more  of  it, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  need  to  re¬ 
gear  their  industries  because  Japan  has 
to  be  an  industrial  nation.  There  is 
nothing  else  left;  as  one  sees  when  he 
looks  at  the  amount  of  arable  land  that 
is  available  to  provide  subsistnce  for  100 
million  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  one  suggestion 
that  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  but  I  recommended  it,  of  course, 
to  the  appropriate  committees.  It  is 
that  the  world  needs  machinery,  it  needs 
machine  tools  of  all  kinds.  So  what 
should  we  do?  For  years  there  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  my  mind  the  idea  that  our 
responsibility  always  is  to  keep  America 
in  the  industrial  king  row,  so  that  no 
country  will  exceed  ours  in  competence 


and  in  efficiency.  If  we  could  get  a  good 
many  segments  of  American  industry  to 
retool  with  new  machines,  by  giving  them 
tax  incentive,  some  old  machinery,  not 
necessarily  obsolescent,  could  be  recon¬ 
ditioned. 

I  said  to  the  President  and  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Budget,  “I  think  perhaps  a 
used-machinery  export  corporation 
might  be  created,  and  machinery  made 
available  to  countries  that  need  it  so 
badly  today.  It  would  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses — to  provide  jobs  in  the  making 
of  machine  tools  in  our  country,  to  keep 
us  100-percent  efficient  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  front,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
available  at  small  cost  to  other  nations 
that  need  it  machinery  that  can  be  re¬ 
conditioned.” 

I  must  point  out  a  problem  which 
is  on  our  doorstep.  It  is  delicate,  but 
I  think  I  should  mention  it. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  how  we 
can  be  hoist  by  our  own  petard.  One  of 
the  things  we  did  was  to  write  a  new 
constitution  for  Japan.  Chapter  2  of 
that  constitution  is  entitled  ‘‘Renuncia¬ 
tion  of  War.” 

Article  IX  of  chapter  2  provides  that 
Japan  shall  no  longer  have  the  sovereign 
right  to  make  war  and  shall  not  main¬ 
tain  a  land,  sea,  or  air  potential.  That 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  Japan.  In  the 
Japanese  newspapers  today  we  can  read 
that  suddenly  the  labor  unions  have 
taken  that  up  and  are  saying,  “Do  not 
build  an  offensive  force.” 

There  are  110,000  in  Japan’s  security 
force  now.  That  is  a  delicate  problem  in 
Japan  today,  and  I  do  not  know  that  for 
the  moment  I  have  the  answer  on  the 
hook.  But,  certainly,  we  wrote  that  con¬ 
stitution,  and  we  said  to  Japan,  “You 
adopt  it,”  and  it  is  there.  If  I  read  the 
English  language  properly,  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  means.  She  can  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  ally  in  the  future.  But  how  can 
we  have  a  powerful  ally  in  Japan  if 
Japan  has  airmen  without  airplanes,  sol¬ 
diers  without  arms,  sailors  without  offen¬ 
sive  naval  craft? 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  were  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  hoist  by  our  own  petard.  But  that 
provision  is  in  Japan’s  constitution  as 
clearly  as  print  can  make  it,  and  it  is 
the  object  of  much  debate  and  contro¬ 
versy  in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  referred  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  discussed  when  I  was  there. 
I  offer  no  remedy  for  it  at  the  moment. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  problem  for  Japan,  and 
I  know  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  the 
Cabinet,  and  others  have  been  thinking 
very  seriously  about  it. 

Perhaps  one  other  thing  should  be 
alluded  to.  When  we  take  500  acres,  700 
acres,  or  1,000  acres  for  an  airport  in 
Japan,  do  we  realize  what  we  are  doing 
to  a  country  that  measures  survival  by 
the  square  foot?  It  is  a  very  serious 
question.  We  must  £e  very  careful,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  depending  on  Japan,  a 
people  who  are  literate  and  intelligent, 
and  who  have  incentive  and  aggressive¬ 
ness,  and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  Japan 
remains  within  our  orbit. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
something  which  my  friend  from  North 
Dakota  mentioned.  It  came  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Indochina.  Even  4  or  5 
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days  within  which  to  get  an  estimate  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  country  can  be  most 
useful.  We  were  there  for  some  days. 
We  landed  in  the  Hanoi  Delta,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Indochina.  That  is  not 
exactly  the  correct  name.  Once  upon 
a  time  it  was  known  as  Indochina.  It  is 
composed  of  what  has  been  incorp¬ 
orated  into  the  French  Union.  One 
portion  of  it  is  known  as  Cambodia.  The 
King  of  Cambodia  went  into  exile  about 
the  time  we  left.  Another  section  is 
known  as  Laos.  I  presume  the  country 
has  a  population  of  not  to  exceed  3  mil¬ 
lion. 

Another  section,  and  an  important 
one,  is  Viet-Nam.  It  was  once  known 
as  Cochin-China.  It  has  now  been  con¬ 
solidated  and  is  known  as  North  Viet- 
Nam,  Central  Viet-Nam,  and  South 
Viet-Nam.  A  war  has  been  in  progress 
there  for  7  long  years. .  The  rebel  forces 
are  some  300,000  in  number.  I  suppose 
the  French  Union  forces  are  probably 
about  400,000.  So  there  are  700,000  sol¬ 
diers  in  Viet-Nam  who  have  been  bat¬ 
tling,  without  a  battle  line,  for  7  years. 
There  is  no  battle  line  in  the  delta  along 
the  Red  River.  It  is  guerilla  warfare 
that  is  going  on.  The  French  own  it  by 
day,  and  the  rebel  forces  own  it  by  night. 
A  railroad  train  was  blown  up  while  we 
were  in  the  Hanoi  Delta.  When  we  were 
at  dinner  in  Saigon,  in  Indochina,  it  was 
rather  a  novelty  to  see  a  number  of 
guards  armed  with  shotguns  around  the 
home  of  the  Charge  D’Affaires,  so  that 
we  would  not  be  shot  while  we  were  eat¬ 
ing  dinner. 

That  is  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — a  7-year  war;  several  hundred 
thousand  troops  engaged;  no  battle  line. 

What  interest  have  we,  Mr.  President? 
We  have  $500  million  worth  of  interest. 
The  bill  includes  $400  million — I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  bear 
out  my  statement — for  Hanoi,  Cambodia, 
and  Viet-Nam.  Is  it  $600  million  or 
$400  million?  In  any  event,  that  is  a 
pretty  substantial  investment,  12,000 
miles  from  home.  If  we  get  on  a  plane 
in  Washington  and  fly  exactly  half-way 
around  the  earth,  we  will  land  in  Saigon, 
in  Cochin  China,  at  the  lower  end.  The 
area  is  from  900  to  1,000  miles  long. 
Senators  should  see  the  American  planes 
on  the  base.  People  cannot  leave  the 
base  at  night,  because  if  they  do  they 
will  get  their  throats  slit.  It  has  been 
a  sort  of  piddling  war,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  we  are  expected  to  continue  to 
spend  money  on  it. 

I  have  a  suggestion,  Mr.  President. 
There  are  some  persons  who  may  not 
like  my  suggestion,  but  I  would  be  recre¬ 
ant  to  every  sense  of  duty  and  of  fidelity 
to  the  American  tradition  if  I  did  not 
say  it. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  get  anywhere 
in  Vietnam  at  all  until  we  give  those 
people  a  reasonable  target  for  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  for  unlimited  independ¬ 
ence,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  walk 
on  their  own  feet.  We  said  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  “On  the  4th  of  July  1946  you 
shall  have  your  unequivocal  freedom,” 
and  we  made  good. 

The  trouble  in  Viet-Nam  today  and  in 
the  Associated  States  results  from  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  which  way  they  are  going  to 
jump.  The  Japanese  licked  the  French 


in  Indochina.  The  people  there  have 
been  hoping  for  freedom  and  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

I  asked  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  about  it  last  Thursday.  I 
said,  “It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  hand  over  another  $400  million,  in 
all  good  conscience  and  in  the  name  of 
the  sacred  tradition  of  America,  as  we 
place  the  177th  candle  on  our  anniver¬ 
sary  birthday  cake  next  Saturday,  why 
can  we  not  declare  publicly  that  there  is 
a  target  day  for  independence,  for  a 
constitution,  and  for  freedom?  Is  not 
that  what  ge  are  fighting  for?  Is  not 
that  the  ideal  and  the  objective  of  the 
free  world?”  If  it  is  not,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sunk;  I  am  without  a  premise;  I 
am  just  at  sea  without  a  paddle  or  a 
rudder. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois.  In  these  days,  when 
we  are  talking  about  free  peoples  and  a 
free  world,  is  it  not  about  time  that  the 
people  about  whom  the  Senator  is  speak¬ 
ing  should  be  free  and  independent? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that  we 
should  at  least,  give  them  a  target.  The 
French  have  been  in  Indochina  for  the 
past  87  years.  They  have  built  a  minia¬ 
ture  Paris  in  the  form  of  Saigon.  They 
have  built  beautiful  homes  and  excellent 
stores.  All  the  streets  have  French 
names.  The  French  have  been  and  still 
are  colonizers. 

But  how  will  the  question  be  resolved? 
What  is  the  answer  to  the  rebel  forces 
of  Ho  Chi-minh? 

We  should  say  to  Vietnamese  people, 
“There  is  a  day  in  the  sun  for  you ;  there 
is  a  day  when  you  will  receive  your  free¬ 
dom;  there  is  a  day  when  you  will  have  a 
constitution  of  your  own,  with  all  the 
safeguards  that  are  needed.” 

The  present  situation  has  existed  for 
87  or  88  years.  It  was  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  French  colonization  first 
began  in  Indochina.  It  still  continues. 
But  it  is  not  the  answer  to  the  rising 
spirit  of  nationalism  and  political  con¬ 
sciousness  of  humble  people  in  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth. 

So  I  go  back  to  the  days  when  we 
were  colonies. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
ago  next  Saturday  a  red-haired  patriot 
by  the  name  of  Jefferson  placed  on 
paper  some  of  the  most  beautiful  im¬ 
pressive,  appealing  words  the  human  eye 
ever  beheld.  They  engendered  a  great 
crusading  spirit.  On  that  day  we  were 
no  longer  colonies.  We  said  we  would, 
be  free.  But,  in  God’s  name,  are  we 
going  to  spend  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  the  money  of  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  perpetuate  a  colonialism,  the 
bonds  of  which  we  broke  for  ourselves 
177  years  ago  this  week? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  referred  to  the  red- 
haired  Jefferson  and  the  period  in  which 


the  American  Colonies  obtained  their 
freedom.  But  the  policy  of  this  country 
of  late  has  been  to  abridge  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  other  people.  How  can 
we  face  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
world,  no  matter  how  poor  or  humble 
they  may  be,  as  in  Indochina,  if  we  do 
not  at  least  offer  them  a  target,  so  that 
those  poor  folks  may  say,  “Eventually 
we  will  be  free”? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  obligations  of  the  French.  They 
have  interests  in  other  places,  such  as  in 
Tunisia,  which  is  understandable.  But 
the  point  is  that  we  are  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  the  continuation  of  a 
war  against  Red  rebels,  12,000  miles  from 
our  homeland.  The  problem  involves 
both  communism  and  nationalism.  If 
there  is  no  target,  how  much  longer  will 
the  condition  continue?  I  do  not  know. 
But  one  cannot  get  any  expressions  of 
hope  in  these  far  places.  I  talked  to 
virtually  every  person  in  the  American 
csommand,  both  civilian  and  military.  I 
took  them  off  to  a  corner  and  said,  “As 
one  citizen  to  another,  what  is  wrong 
here?  First,  I  will  say  what  I  think  is 
wrong.  Then  you  tell  me  what  you  think 
is  wrong  and  your  name  shall  not  be 
mentioned.  We  are  here  to  look,  to 
learn,  and  to  listen.  There  will  be  no 
press  conferences.” 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  jaunt.  The  Senator- from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  I  did  not 
hold  a  single  press  conference  in  all  the 
time  we  were  gone.  It  was  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  ventilate  our  views  to  people 
abroad.  It  was  for  us  to  see,  to  learn, 
and  to  come  back  and  report  as  realisti¬ 
cally  and  as  factually  as  we  know  how  to 
do.  So,  one  by  one,  we  talked  with  many 
people.  I  do  not  know  how  many  we 
spoke  with.  We  talked  with  persons  who 
have  been  there  for  some  time  and  who 
understand  and  have  labored  with  the 
problem.  One  by  one  they  said,  “Unless 
there  is  an  ideological  target,  who  shall 
say  how  long  the  situation  will  con¬ 
tinue?” 

Are  we  going  to  suffer  it?  It  is  our 
responsibility  in  Congress.  It  is  for  us 
to  determine  how  much  money  will  be 
spent. 

I  noticed  that  earlier  this  afternoon 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.,  Gold- 
water]  offered  an  amendment.  If  it  is 
still  at  the  desk,  I  wish  to  examine  the 
text  of  it  'for  a  moment,  because  the 
Senator  had  it  in  mind  this  morning  at 
a  party  conference,  and  spoke  to  me 
about  it.  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and 
offer  it.  The  text  of  his  amendment,  as 
it  relates  to  funds  for  Indochina,  reads: 

Provided,  That  no  such  expenditure  shall 
be  made  until  the  Government  of  France 
gives  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  an  immediate  dec¬ 
laration  will  be  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Associated  States,  setting  a  target  date  for 
adoption  of  a  constitution  for  such  states, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  their  complete 
independence. 

That  does  not  have  to  be  the  day  after 
tomorrow;  it  does  not  have  to  be  next 
month.  It  could  be  next  year;  it  could 
be  any  time  within  reason.  But  at  least 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  forever  be 
distributing  American  money  12,000 
miles  from  home  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  battle  line,  but  there  are  high 
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casualty  lists  and  a  heavy  impact  upon 
the  country,  without  giving  them  some 
hope  and  assurance  that  at  the  end  of 
that  bloody  road  there  will  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  constitution  and  free¬ 
dom  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  labor  the 
Indochina  matter  at  great  length,  but 
I  shall  not  do  so  any  further.  I  am  due 
shortly  at  the  White  House.  I  had  hoped 
to  address  myself  at  some  length  to  For¬ 
mosa.  I  trust  that  the  debate  on  the 
bill  will  not  close  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  rather  fancy 
that  the  Senate  will  not  complete  action 
on  the  bill  today,  unless  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
feels  otherwise,  in  which  event  I  shall 
come  back  later,  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
round  out  my  remarks. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  At  the  time  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland],  left  the  floor, 
he  asked  me  to  sit  at  his  desk.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it 
was  the  hope  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  the  bill  might  be  acted  on 
and  disposed  of  today,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  have  the  Senate  continue 
in  session  until  the  early  evening. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  shall  hold 
myself  in  readiness  and  return,  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  address  the  Senate  for 
a  little  while  on  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  my  trip ;  namely,  the  visit 
to  Formosa.  After  all,  Formosa  is  one 
of  the  real  bastions  of  America  in  the 
Pacific.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
what  I  saw.^md  with  respect  to  the  For¬ 
mosan  program  I  have  some  suggestions 
to  make  which  will  probably  fit  within 
the  framework  of  the  pending  bill.  So 
I  shall  discharge  my  responsibility  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
then  come  back  to  round  out  these  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
chiefly  because  of  the  information  he  has 
brought  to  us  as  a  result  of  his  recent 
trip.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
what  he  has  said  about  the  possibility  of 
independence  for  the  states  of  Indo¬ 
china. 

In  all  sincerity  I  ask  the  Senator,  Is  it 
not  true,  however  difficult  the  problem 
of  aid  to  the  states  of  Indochina  may  be 
in  connection  with  independence  or  pos¬ 
sible  independence,  that  if  we  deny  aid 
we  will  thereby  make  it  impossible  or  at 
least  difficult  for  those  states,  with  the 
help  of  the  French,  to  resist  the  Com¬ 
munist  guerrillas?  If  the  Communist 
guerrillas  thereby  should  be  successful, 
would  we  not  then  be  helping  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  those  states  ever  be¬ 
coming  independent?  That  to  me  is  a 
dilemma.  I  agree  that  our  country 
should  use  its  influence  to  secure  some 
hope,  some  promise,  or  some  statement 
which  would  give  those  people  hope  for 
independence.  But  are  we  not  still 
faced  with  a  problem,  if  we  say,  “Unless 
you  do  that,  we  will  not  give  you  any 


help”?  Have  we  not  then  denied  to 
those  people  the  objective  of  inde¬ 
pendence? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  to  them.  It  is  a  good  question.  LetN 
me  respond  to  the  question  in  this 
fashion:  What  an  astonishing  thing  it  is 
that  a  rebel  group,  300,000  strong,  can 
for  7  years  successfully  resist  the  French 
when  the  rebel  group  has  not  a  single 
airplane  in  the  sky.  What  does  the 
Senator  think  would  happen,  after  a  Ko¬ 
rean  truce,  if  MiG’s  and  other  planes 
were  moved  from  Korea  to  the  south 
border  of  China,  and  suddenly  found 
their  way  into  Indochina?  Give  me  a 
small  air  force,  and  I  will  put  the 
Haiphong  Airport  in  the  Hanoi  Delta  out 
of  commission  in  24  hours.  With  a  few 
more  planes  I  could  immobilize  the 
Saigon  River  from  its  mouth  40  miles 
up,  so  that  no  ship  could  enter.  There 
is  not  a  plane  on  the  rebel  side. 

We  see  how  serious  the  situation  is. 
One  may  ask,  “What  makes  them  so- 
tough?  What  is  the  force  which  makes 
them  resist?”  It  is  an  ideological  force. 
It  is  the  nationalism  which  they  preach. 
They  do  not  preach  communism.  They 
preach  nationalism  and  freedom. 

If  they  can  do  that,  does  anyone  be¬ 
lieve  that  sending  additional  planes,  or 
sending  $400  million  worth  of  equipment 
there,  is  likely  to  do  the  job,  when  there 
are  still  so  many  official  fence  sitters 
who  believe  that  Ho  Chi-minh  will  win, 
and  who  are  waiting  for  that  day? 

This  condition  can  go  on  endlessly. 
There  is  danger  that  Indochina  may  be¬ 
come  another  Korea — God  forbid.  Then 
what?  Fortunately,  none  of  our  troops 
are  in  that  area.  I  am  willing  to  send 
equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  want 
to  be  realistic  and  say,  “Very  well,  if  that 
is  the  weapon,  give  them  help.  Set  up 
something  in  the  future  in  the  sky  and 
say,  ‘There  is  the  objective’.” 

If  we  continue  to  condition  the  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  and  put  them  in  the 
French  Union  Army  and  go  ahead  with 
this  program,  of  course  we  shall  develop 
sentiment  on  our  own  side,  and  we  shall 
get  this  problem  out  of  the  way.  But  if 
it  spoils  too  long,  look  out.  Then  we 
shall  indeed  have  a  potential  and  a 
problem  which  can  harass  and  embarrass 
this  country  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspend  at  this  point 
because  I  have  something  else  to  do  at 
the  moment.  I  shall  resume  later. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION 
RELATING  TO  ELECTION  OF  PRES¬ 
IDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  very  informative  re¬ 
port  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  confront  us  in 
the  world.  As  he  was  speaking,  we  all 
realized  that  we  were  sitting  here  in  the 
week  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  almost  177 
years  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  was  signed.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  how  different  must  be  the  speeches 
to  which  we  listen  today  in  this  week 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  compared  with 


those  which  must  have  been  delivered 
177  years  ago  this  week,  this  many  days 
before  the  Fourth  of  July.  Then,  speak¬ 
ers  were  discussing  the  problems  of  lib¬ 
erty,  problems  of  freedom,  problems  of 
a  young,  struggling  group  of  colonies 
about  to  engage  in  the  adventure  of  in¬ 
dependence. 

Now  we  discuss  the  world  as  a  whole.' 
Now  we  discuss  the  expenditure  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  every  foreign  land. 
Now  we  discuss  the  disposition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  garrisoned  all  over  the  world. 
So  I  think  it  might  be  well  worth  while, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  so  close  to 
the  177th  anniversary  of  our  national 
birthday,  if  we  were  to  spend  a  little 
time  discussing  something  of  domestic 
importance,  as  certainly  must  have  been 
done  this  many  days  before  the  4th  of 
July  in  1776.  We  still  have  problems  at 
home  which  have  not  been  solved. 
There  are  still  matters  to  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  might  well  devote  some  at¬ 
tention  as  Americans,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  preserving  the  liberty  which 
was  first  obtained  for  Americans  by  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  followed  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  creation  of  this  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  introduce  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United.  States  with  respect  to  the  ejection 
of  President'  and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  95) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
troducing  the  joint  resolution  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  few  systems  or  pro¬ 
grams  devised  by  the  minds  of  men  are 
ever  so  good  that  they  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved.  While  ours  has  served  us  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  there  is  always  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  unless  we  keep  the  machinery 
of  government  up  to  date  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  changing  pressures  and 
the  changing  emergencies  which  it  con¬ 
fronts,  it  may  cease  to  serve  us  ade¬ 
quately.  Our  form  of  government, 
which  reflects  our  traditions  and  our  way 
of  life,  most  Americans  believe  is  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  or  in 
the  annals  of  history.  I  emphatically 
share  that  point  of  view.  Our  American 
political  system  is  truly  unique. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  times  and 
conditions  change,  it  is  important  that 
on  occasion  we  review  the  machinery  of 
our  Government  and  the  mechanics  of 
our  electoral  system  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  set 
out  for  them  and  that  they  are  function¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  best  designed  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  the  basic  American  con¬ 
cepts  and  institutions  which  have  for  so 
long  served  to  make  our  country  great 
and  keep  it  strorfg. 
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Today,  as  we  approach  out  177th  na¬ 
tional  birthday,  I  wish  to  discuss  very 
briefly  a  few  factors  in  our  electoral  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  and  the  country, 
and  on  which  I  think  we  should  all  de¬ 
vote  some  study  in  an  effort  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  elective  processes  provide 
the  maximum  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  to  make  his  influence  felt 
in  the  election  of  a  President  and  a  Con¬ 
gress  regardless  of  how  that  citizen  is 
registered  politically  or  where  he  lives 
geographically.  Under  our  cherished 
concept  of  government  by  the  people,  it 
is  important  that  each  and  every  citizen 
who  votes  shall  by  that  action  be  given 
the  optimum  opportunity  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  his  country’s  course  by  that 
exercise  of  franchise.  Under  our  con¬ 
cept  of  majority  rule,  we  never  want  our 
country’s  policies  determined  either  by 
dictators  in  the  flesh  or  by  the  dicta¬ 
torial  devices  of  electoral  mechanics 
which  operate  to  pervert  and  prevent  the 
opinions  and  the  choices  held  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  citizens  from  becoming  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  conduct  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

On  previous  occasions,  on  and  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  discussed  what 
in  my  opinion  are  the  valid  reasons  for 
evolving  a  political  realinement  in  this 
country  which  will  strengthen  and  ex¬ 
pand  our  two-party  system  of  govern¬ 
ment;  which  will  enable  citizens  who 
think  alike  on  economic  and  political 
questions  to  vote  alike  for  President 
without  having  to  surmount  or  break  po¬ 
litical  barriers  making  that  objective  dif¬ 
ficult;  and  which  will  eliminate  the 
paradox  which  frequently  finds  within 
the  same  political  party  differing  indi¬ 
viduals  and  differing  policies  which  are 
in  violent  and  complete  disagreement 
with  each  other  but  which  are  all  merged 
under  the  same  partisan  banners  at  elec¬ 
tion  time  so  that  voters  receive  no  effec¬ 
tive  opportunity  to  make  a  clear  and 
honest  choice  between  them  at  polling 
places. 

In  my  opinion,  a  realinement  of  the 
political  forces  of  this  country  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty  with  its  concepts  of  private 
ownership,  our  reward  of  merit  system, 
the  continuance  of  our  division  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  among  the  three  great 
branches  of  our  Government,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  local  autonomies  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  10  amendment  to  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  concept  that  the  people 
rather  than  the  political  bosses  should 
ever  be  to  the  rulers  of  America.  I  shall 
discuss  this  phase  of  our  electoral  sys¬ 
tem  again  on  some  subsequent  occasion. 

Today,  however,  I  am  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  on  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
toral  reform  which  provides  another 
pathway  toward  the  same  destination 
invisioned  as  the  consequence  of  steps 
taken  toward  political  realinement  and 
the  development  of  a  genuine  two-party 
system  in  the  South,  namely,  a  goal 
which  offers  to  each  voter  equal  author¬ 
ity  for  his  ballot  and  the  optimum  op¬ 
portunity  by  his  vote  to  determine  the 
personalities  and  the  policies  which  shall 
direct  his  Government. 


With  but  minor  changes,  this  joint 
resolution  is  the  same  as  the  one  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  Congressman  Frederic  R.  Cou- 
dert,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
it  and  where  it  bears  the  designation  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  called  for  by  these 
resolutions  of  Congressman  Coudert  and 
myself  differ  materially  from  the  so- 
called  Lodge-Gossett  resolutions  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  although  in  each 
instance  the  objectives  which  are  sought 
are  to  increase  and  protect  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  citizen’s  ballot  at  the 
polling  places  of  America. 

Before  going  further,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  educational  work  already 
done  by  Senator  Lodge,  by  Congressman 
Gossett,  and  by  Congressman  Coudert  in 
this  field  of  needed  electoral  reform. 
Each  has  contributed  greatly  to  this  area 
of  information. 

I  especially  desire  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Congressman  Coudert  not  because  he 
happens  to  be  continuing  his  efforts  in 
this  field  now  that  Senator  Lodge  and 
Congressman  Gossett  have  entered  other 
fields  of  important  service  but  because 
after  long  and  careful  study  of  all  of  the 
various  proposals  for  reforming  our  elec¬ 
toral  system  I  am  convinced  that  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Congressman 
Coudert  most  nearly  provides  a  sig¬ 
nificant  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
situation.  Congressman  Coudert  de¬ 
serves  real  thanks  and  praise  for  the 
pioneer  work  which  he  has  already  de¬ 
voted  to  this  subject.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  after  numerous 
conferences  with  him  and  with  others 
interested  in  electoral  reform  that  I  am 
associating  myself  with  this  effort  by  in¬ 
troducing  today  a  companion  resolution 
to  that  which  Congressman  COudert  has 
introduced  in  the  House.  In  the  main, 
there  are  no  important  differences  in  the 
language  of  our  resolutions — they  are 
identical  in  their  objective  and  alike  in 
their  basic  mechanics.  We  hope  to  se¬ 
cure  hearings  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  on  our  joint  proposals. 

Quickly  summarized,  here  is  what 
Congressman  Coudert  and  I  propose: 
We  recommend  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  change  the  basis  on 
which  our  presidential  electors  are 
chosen  at  election  time  from  the  general 
statewide,  one-unit  system  now  in 
vogue  to  one  which  will  provide  that  our 
presidential  electors  shall  be  elected  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  each  of  our  several  States.  Basically 
this  is  the  sole  and  only  change  which 
we  are  advocating,  except  that  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  electoral  major¬ 
ity,  the  final  choice  would  be  made  by  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  voting  by  the 
head,  instead  of  the  present  provision 
in  which  the  House  alone,  voting  by 
States  with  one  vote  per  State,  makes 
the  decision.  By  substituting  election 
by  congressional  districts  for  those  435 
presidential  electors  corresponding  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  the  present  system  of  electing 
them  by  statewide  general  one-unit 
blocs  of  electors,  however,  Congressman 


Coudert  and  I  believe  many  of  the  po¬ 
tential  pitfalls  and  the  present  inequali¬ 
ties  of  our  current  procedure  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  that  our  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  can  and  will  more  faithfully  reflect 
the  desires  and  determinations  of  each 
individual  voter  in  America. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  of 
changing  from  the  general  statewide 
system  of  electing  these  435  presidential 
electors  to  the  system  of  electing  them 
as  we  do  our  Congressmen — with  1  elec¬ 
tor  specifically  elected  by  each  congres¬ 
sional  district  in  choosing  435  electors 
and  2  electors  elected  at  large  in  each 
State  just  as  our  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  elected  so  as  to  choose  the  other  96 
in  order  to  comprise  the  total  of  531 
electors?  Let  me  list  some  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  now  in  brief  detail  and  on  some 
subsequent  occasion  I  shall  discuss  more 
fully  here  or  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  background  reasoning  con-' 
tributing  to  each  of  the  following  de¬ 
clared  advantages: 

First.  The  election  by  districts  rather 
than  the  statewide  election  system  for 
choosing  presidential  electors  would  give 
each  voter  in  this  country  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vote  for  3  presidential  electors — 
1  from  his  congressional  district ;  2  from 
the  State  at  large — so  each  voter  would 
have  substantially  the  same  vote  au¬ 
thority  on  election  day,  whereas  under 
our  present  system  the  voter  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  for  example,  now  votes  for  3  presi¬ 
dential  electors,  whereas  the  voter  in 
New  York  State  votes  for  45  presidential 
electors.  Thus,  each  individual  voter  in 
New  York  State,  due  to  the  provisions  of 
our  present  electoral  system,  packs  15 
times  the  power  into  his  individual  bal¬ 
lot  compared  with  the  individual  voter  in 
the  State  of  Delaware.  In  varying  de¬ 
grees,  the  citizen  who  votes  for  President 
in  all  of  our  smaller  States  is  a  second- 
class  voter  compared  with  the  individual 
citizen  in  our  larger  States,  and  in  no 
other  State  does  the  voter  pack  the 
punch  or  have  the  authority  or  exercise 
the  influence  as  the  individual  voter  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  At  one  time  in 
our  country’s  history,  most  presidential 
electors  were  chosen  on  the  district  basis 
which  we  now  propose.  It  is  obvious  that 
our  constitutional  forefathers  recognized 
that  equality  of  opportunity  in  voting 
must  carry  with  it  the  corollary  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  authority  in 
the  power  of  each  citizen’s  individual 
ballot. 

Second.  With  voters  using  the  same 
geographical  units  in  selecting  their 
electors  for  President  as  they  do 
in  selecting  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  it  would  follow  that  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  officials 
elected  by  the  same  people  voting 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  authority,  we  would  find  campaign 
arguments  and  platform  policies  devel¬ 
oped  in  harmony  with  this  new  situation 
and  the  party  that  won  an  election  for 
the  Presidency  would  most  likely  win  a 
similar  victory  in  Congress,  so  that  fixa¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  and  opportunity  for 
building  a  party  record  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  greatly  in  this  country.  Thus, 
this  giving  national  political  parties 
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THE  HOOVER  COMMISSION'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  its  report  on  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  of  the  Government  (Hoover 
Commission)  recommended  that  the  “super¬ 
vision  of  the  operation  of  *  *  *  the  Export  - 
Import  Bank  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.”  This  recommendation  was 
based  upon  the  premise  that  the  bank  is  one 
of  a  number  of  independent  agencies,  in  the 
financial  field  which  report  directly  to  the 
President,  and  since  he  “.cannot  give  the 
time  necessary  for  their  supervision,  *  *  * 
they  are  accountable  to  nobody.”  One  Com¬ 
missioner  dissented  from  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  although  he  be- . 
lieved  the  bank  should  be  placed  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  department,  he  was  not  convinced 
that  the  question  of  which  department 
would  be  appropriate  had  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  justify  the  recommendation. 
Three  other  commissioners  agreed  that  the 
bank  should  be  transferred  to  an  executive 
department,  but  felt  that  since  its  principal 
function  was  assisting  in  the  finance  of  for¬ 
eign  trade,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  be  the  appropriate  Department  to 
,  supervise  the  bank’s  operations. 

M  In  reply  to  a  request  by  this  committee 
'  for  the  views  of  the  bank  with  respect  to  the 
Hoover  Commission’s  recommendations  in 
1949,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
stated  that — 

“It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  that  to  place 
the  bank  under  the  supervision  of  the  head 
of  any  executive  department  would  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Government,  but  would,  on  the  contrary, 
through  destroying  a  very  effective  plan  of 
operation  set  up  in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  and  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  incur  the  risk  of  creating  con¬ 
fusion  and  of  interfering  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  bank’s  functions.” 

Plan  No.  5  conforms  to  general  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  it  would  result  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  authority  in  a  single  administra-- 
tive  head,  rather  than  in  a  board,  as  is  now 
the  case.  Furthermore,  by  eliminating  the 
bank’s  representative  from  a  voting  position 
on  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Inter- 
s  national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 

L )  which  Council  is  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
■  the  Treasury,  and  by  giving  the  Council  clear 
authority  to  make  policy  for  the  bank,  plan 
No.  5  is  likely  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  considerably  more  authority  over 
the  bank  and  its  operations,  as  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  majority  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Plan  No.  5  of  1953  will  make  basic  adminis¬ 
trative  and  policy  changes  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  management,  and  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

On  the  administrative  side,  the  plan  would 
abolish  the  existing  five-member  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  bank,  and  transfer  its  func¬ 
tions  to  a  newly-established  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  who  would  head  the  bank,  and  who 
would  have  authority  to  delegate  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  functions  to  subordinates, 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  concentrating  in  one  individual 
the  entire  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  the  bank.  Other  than  a 
categorical  statement  in  the  President’s 
message  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  most  effective  performance  of  execu¬ 
tive  functions  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
under  a  single  administrator  than  under  a 
board,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  would  increase  the  efficiency  or 
the  effective  operation  of  the  bank  which 
now  has  a  record  of  excellent  performance. 

On  the  policy  side,  the  plan  would  vest  in 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
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tional  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
complete  authority  to  establish  the  general 
lending  and  other  financial  policies  of  the 
bank,  and  would  require  the  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  bank  to  be  governed  by  such 
policies  in  his  conduct  of  the  lending  and 
other  financial  policies  of  the  bank.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  plan  will  eliminate  the  present 
statutory  representation  of  the  bank  on  the 
Council. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  precise  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  the  bank  is  not  clear.  Although, 
under  existing  law,  the  Council  has  only 
coordinating  functions  with  respect  to  the 
bank,  the  bank  has  long  followed  the  prac- 
tioe  of  being  guided  by  the  policy  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  Council,  always  adhering  to  the 
position  that  it  has  independent  policymak¬ 
ing  functions,  apart  from  the  Council,  and 
never  admitting  that  the  Council  has  au¬ 
thority  to  veto  the  bank’s  decisions.  No 
conflicts  over  policy  matters  appear  to  have 
arisen,  primarily  because  the  Chairman  of 
the  bank’s  Board  of  Directors,  as  a  voting 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
was  always  able  to  present  the  bank’s  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  Council,  and  his  voice  has 
generally  been  given  considerable  weight. 

The  provisions  of,  the  plan  will  make  the 
Council’s  decisions  mandatory  upon  the 
bank,  and  the  bank  will  no  longer  have  its 
present  statutory  representation  on  the 
Council,  although  the  President  stated  in 
his  message  transmitting  the  plan  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  have  the  managing  director 
of  the  bank  participate  as  a  nonvoting  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  in  matters  of  concern  to 
the  bank. 

Because  the  precise  nature  of  existing  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  bank  and  Council 
are  not  clear,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  plan  upon  the  operations 
of  the  bank.  It  is  the  view  of  the  staff  that 
public  hearings  would  enable  the  committee 
to  develop  information  relative  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters,  which  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  in  determining  its  action  on  the 
plan: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  plan  will  in¬ 
crease  the  bank’s  efficiency  and  economical 
operation; 

2.  The  precise  nature  of  the  present  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
in  the  light  of  the  Council’s  statutory  au¬ 
thority  to  coordinate  the  bank’s  policies 
rather  than  to  formulate  them; 

3.  The  precise  effect  of  the  plan  on  the 
present  authority  of  the  bank  to  make  policy 
determinations;  and 

4.  The  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  bank’s 

present  status  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended.  -- 

Eli  E.  Nobleman, 
Professional  Staff  Member. 

Approved : 

Walter  L.  Reynolds, 

Staff  Director. 


June  22,  1953. 

Hon.  George  M.  Humphrey, 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  provisions  of  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  6  of  1953,  providing 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  together  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  message  of  the  President  trans¬ 
mitting  the  plan  to  the  Congress.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  my  study,  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
following  points  concerning  the  future  oper¬ 
ation  and  policies  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  the  event  that  the  plan  becomes  effective  : 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  plan  will  in¬ 
crease  the  bank’s  efficiency  and  economical 
operation; 


2.  The  precise  nature  of  the  present  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
in  the  light  of  the  Council’s  statutory  au¬ 
thority  to  coordinate  the  bank’s  policies 
rather  than  to  formulate  them; 

3.  The  precise  effect  of  the  plan  on  the 
present  authority  of  the  bank  to  make  policy 
determinations; 

4.  The  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  bank’s 
present  status  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended; 

5.  Whether  or  not  the  proposed  reorgani- 
_  zation  of  the  bank  will  result  in  any  change 
’  in  its  present  lending  policies,  with  specific 

reference  to  the  nature  and  types  of  loans 
which  are  expected  to  be  made  henceforth; 
and 

6.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  intention,  in 
the  case  of  loans  to  private  companies,  to 
follow  a  policy  of  channeling  more  of  the 
loan  applications  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  with 
resultant  required  governmental  guaranties. 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  attention  to 
these  questions  so  that  I  may  have  a  clear 
picture  of  how  we  can  expect  the  bank  to 
operate  after  the  effective  date  of  the  plan. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Potter, 

United  States  Senator. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  June  29,  1953. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Potter, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  June 
22,  1953,  raising  some  questions  concerning 
the  reorganization  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1953.  These  questions  relate 
to  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  bank’s  effi¬ 
ciency,  on  its  status  as  an  independent 
agency,  and  responsibility  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  its  lending  policies. 

One  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  assure  a  close 
relationship  between  the  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  our  general  fiscal 
policies.  The  net  lending  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  results  in  disbursements  which 
represent  a  budgetary  charge  on  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Because  of  this  budgetary  impact,  the 
operations  of  the  bank  should  be  given  tl*s 
same  scrutiny  and  placed  under  similar  re¬ 
straints  to  those  applied  to  any  other  agency, 
of  the  Government  in  order  to  promote  our* 
objective  of  bringing  about  a  balanced 
budget  and  making  possible  an  eventual  re¬ 
duction  in  Federal  taxation.  While  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  has  performed  a  useful 
function,  it  is  our  belief  that  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  more  efficiently  and  more  economically 
in  the  future.  The  reorganization  plan  is 
designed  to  give  appropriate  weight  to  these 
considerations  in  the  bank’s  policies. 

Your  last  two  questions  are  addressed  to 
the  lending  policies  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  relationship  of  the  bank  to 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  We  believe  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  by  more  carefully  de¬ 
fining  the  role  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
this  respect.  As  a  general  policy,  we  feel  it 
desirable  that  foreign  countries  seek  financ¬ 
ing  from  the  International  Bank  for  long¬ 
term  development  projects  where  govern¬ 
mental  guaranties  are  appropriate,  such  as 
power,  transportation,  and  agricultural  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  not  readily  financed  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  We  believe  we  should  en¬ 
courage  the  maximum  use  of  private  capital 
to  finance  commercial,  industrial,  and  other 
projects  which  are  attractive  to  private  in¬ 
vestors.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  spe¬ 
cific  responsibilities  established  by  statute 
to  assist  in  the  financing  of  exports  from  the 
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United  States  and  imports  into  the  United 
States,  exemplified  by  credits  extended  to 
finance  agricultural  exports.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  also  available  for  those  spe¬ 
cial  cases  in  which  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  that 
a  particular  project  is  carried  out  for  stra¬ 
tegic  or  other  reasons  in  our  national  inter¬ 
est,  including  cases  where  a  governmental 
guaranty  is  not  feasible  or  advisable,  and 
private  capital  is  not  forthcoming. 

Your  first  four  questions  relate  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  bank  and  its  relationship 
to  the  Government  as  a  whole.  There  is  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  administrative 
and  executive  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  bank,  which  will 
remain  an  independent  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  It  is  believed  that  the 
replacement  of  the  Board  which  has  been 
performing  essentially  executive  functions, 
by  a  single  managing  director,  will  improve 
operating  efficiency. 

As  a  means  of  coordinating  the  operations 
of  the  bank  with  our  fiscal  and  international 
financial  policies,  the  bank  would  continue 
to  refer  major  transactions  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  and  to  receive  broad 
policy  guidance  from  this  council. 

If  you  should  desire  to  go  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  further,  I  wil  be  glad  to  arrange  for 
members  of  my  staff  to  go  over  it  with  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  M.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary’s  letter  clearly  indicates  that 
some  basic  changes  in  lending  policies 
are  contemplated. 

Because  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  the  Congress  have  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  situation,  I  have  discussed 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  advisability 
of  holding  a  public  hearing  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
of  1953,  and  they  have  both  concurred 
in  my  proposal.  At  the  hearing,  which 
I  hope  may  be  scheduled  in  the  near 
future,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
.will  be  requested  to  supply  the  answers 
to  the  questions  I  have  propounded. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  FOURTH  OF  JULY 
1953  OBSERVANCE  AT  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  report  favorably,  without  amend¬ 
ment,  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  85)  authorizing  the  Congress 
to  participate  in  Fourth  of  July  1953  ob¬ 
servance  at  Independence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
482)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  of  the  acting  minority  leader  wheth¬ 
er  the  concurrent  resolution  meets  with 
his  approval.  Has  this  resolution  been 
cleared  with  his  side  of  the  aisle’ 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has. 


Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  purpose  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  to  authorize  the  Congress  to 
participate  in  the  Fourth  of  July,  1953, 
observance  at  Independence  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Is  any  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  connection  with  the  observ¬ 
ance? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Yes;  there 
will  be  some  cost  involved.  The  con¬ 
current  resolution  provides  that  a  Mem¬ 
ber  from  each  State  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
go  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  observance.  There 
is  bound  to  be  some  cost  involved. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  know  what  the  cost  will  be? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  The  con¬ 
current  resolution  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  cost. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  What  will  be 
the  cost? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  It  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  Mem¬ 
bers  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia 
and  return. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  It  would  be  a 
minor  cost? 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Yes;  it 
will  not  be  a  great  cost.  It  would  in¬ 
volve  the  train  fare,  and  probably  the 
cost  of  meals  of  Members  while  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  ^objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  85)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1953,  commemorative  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  rededication  of 
the  Natioii  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
United  States  was  founded. 

There  is  authorized  to  attend  and  partici¬ 
pate  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  Member  from  each  State  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
such  Members  to  be  selected  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
respectively.  The  necessary  travel  expenses 
of  any  Member  of  Congress  incidental  to  the 
performance  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
hereunder  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  particular  House  of  Congress  of 
which  such  Member  is  a  Member. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

EUROPE’S  SURPLUS  POPULATION  PROBLEM 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  yesterday  I  adressed  the  Senate 
at  some  length  on  the  pending  bill.  To¬ 
day  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  involved  in  the  pending  bill  which 


might  possibly  be  overlooked  if  it  were 
not  brought  to  the  Senate’s  attention. 

I  feel  I  should  bring  before  the  Senate 
some  considerations  bearing  upon  a  vital 
and  threatening  problem,  that  of  excess 
population  in  certain  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  same 
situation  of  excess  population  with  the 
consequent  unemployment  was  one  of 
the  major  factors  which  led  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  for  it  served  as  a  pretext 
for  the  dictators  to  agitate  regarding 
their  need  for  living  space,  and  to  make 
those  territorial  demands  which  were  a 
part  of  the  trend  toward  war. 

Bad  as  that  situation  was  then,  it  is 
worse  today.  Added  to  the  vast  de¬ 
struction  of  war,  with  its  great  displace¬ 
ment  of  populations  and  the  poverty  and 
unemployment  which  followed  in  its 
wake,  the  actual  numerical  strength  of 
the  populations  has  increased  to  an 
alarmiiig  extent. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  state  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  then  shall  state  the  suggested 
solutions,  some  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Today  there  are  in  Europe  approxi¬ 
mately  5  million  persons  who  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  number  the  Western  European 
economy  can  support. 

In  Western  Germany  the  population 
is  approximately  38  million,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  9  million  forcibly  added  to  that 
population  through  the  expulsion  of 
populations  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  flow 
of  refugees,  escapees,  and  others  from 
Eastern  Germany.  In  Austria  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  also  a  pressing  one,  due  in  large 
degree  to  the  same  causes,  which  I  have 
mentioned  for  Western  Germany.  In 
Austria  and  Germany  alone,  the  group 
of  those  who  might  roughly  be  defined  as 
refugees,  amounts  to  nearly  9  million, 
and  equals  the  total  population  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  twice  the  population  of 
Switzerland. 

The  Dutch  have  a  problem  of  large 
proportions,  caused  by  the  return  of 
colonists  from  the  East  Indies  to  the 
mother  country. 

In  Italy  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
colonists  returning  from  the  former 
colonies  in  Africa,  as  well  as  of  popula¬ 
tions  which  have  moved  from  the  terri¬ 
tories  ceded  to  Yugoslavia.  In  addition, 
the  actual  population  increase  which 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  Fascist  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  continued,  for  bonuses  to 
large  families  have  not  been  discarded. 

Vast  numbers  of  persons  have  had  to 
return  to  Greece  from  the  Near  East  and 
Middle  East,  and  countless  refugees  have 
poured  into  Greece  from  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries,  so  that  today  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1  million  excess  people  in  Greece, 
a  small  and  impoverished  country. 

In  actual  fact  that  are  in  Europe  to¬ 
day  approximately  5  million  persons  who 
cannot  decently  provide  for  themselves, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  and  economic  aid  from  abroad,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  United  States. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  an  acute 
one,  and  carries  with  it  the  evils  of  un¬ 
employment  and  underemployment,  and 
obliges  the  populations  subjected  to  it 
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to  standards  of  living  below  the  most' 
elementary  level  compatible  with  hu¬ 
man  dignity,  making  them  easy  prey  to 
totalitarian  ideologies. 

Furthermore,  while  this  human  po¬ 
tential  is  being  wasted  in  Europe,  it  could 
be  most  profitably  employed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  overseas  countries  which  are  lack¬ 
ing  populations  sufficiently  large  to  de¬ 
velop  their  natural  resources,  both  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral,  which  must  per¬ 
force  remain  dormant.  A  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  valuable  qualifications 
of  those  refugees  and  a  contribution  to¬ 
ward  their  reinstatement  would  more 
fully  open  to  them  the  doors  of  such 
underpopulated  overseas  lands  of  poten¬ 
tial  reception. 

POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 

Aside  from  the  contingent  postwar 
aid,  which  in  some  part  helped  to  relieve 
the  urgency  of  the  problem,  particularly 
the  achievement  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  which  ended  in 
1952,  we  see  that  the  problem  is  pres¬ 
ently  being_  dealt  with  in  various  ways 
and  by  various,  means. 

There  is  national  social  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
movement  of  workers  and  their  families 
from  one  country  to  another. 

There  are  the  countries,  signatories  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  who  have 
been  concerning  themselves  more  and 
more  with  the  problem  of  labor  mobility, 
stating  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
implications  of  the  problem  are  not  only 
of  an  economic  nature,  but  also  are  of  a 
political  nature. 

There  is  the  United  Nations,  where  no 
later  than  in  the  first  h^tlf  of  December 
we  have  heard  the  delegate  of  Uruguay 
present  a  resolution  concerning  migra¬ 
tion,  and  the  delegate  of  Ecuador  state 
that  his  country  could  absorb  large  num¬ 
bers  of  new  settlers. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  show  that  there  is  population 
congestion  in  one  part  of  the  world  and 
there  are  population  vacuums,  so  to 
speak,  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
should  be  able  to  devise  a  program  to 
take  care  of  that  difficulty. 

There  are  the  various  international 
organizations,  such  as  ILO,  WHO,  FAO, 
UNESCO,  and  so  forth,  all  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  the  problem. 

There  is  the  Council  of  Europe,  at 
which  migration  has  been  one  of  the 
topics  for  discussion. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Intergovernmen¬ 
tal  Committee  for  European  Migration, 
which  is  referred  to  in  section  501  of 
the  pending  bill,  under  the  title  “Move¬ 
ment  of  Migrants.” 

THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

Since  the  termination  of  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  work  of  the  International  Ref¬ 
ugee  Organization,  the  only  realistic 
effort  to  cope  with  the  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  problem  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  ICEM,  or  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration. 

Mr..  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  who 
some  years  ago  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Belgium.  During  the  past  year  or  more 
he  had  been  giving  his  services  to  study 


of  this  problem.  It  is  from  him  that  I 
have  received  some  of  the  information 
which  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  to¬ 
day.  He  realizes  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  how  successful  the  work  has 
been  in  moving  a  number  of  Europeans 
from  overpopulated  areas  to  less  popu¬ 
lated  areas.  At  the  moment  that  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  relate  directly  to  the 
United  States.  I  shall  refer  later  to  that 
phase  of  it.  At  present  the  movement 
is  to  less  populous  countries  of  Europe, 
South  America,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  simple  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
overpopulation.  It  is  extremely  com¬ 
plicated,  as  the  experiences  of  the  IRO 
and  the  ICEM  have  already  revealed. 
It  calls  for  much  intergovernmental  ne¬ 
gotiation,  negotiations  between  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  ICEM,  agreements  be¬ 
tween  governments,  ICEM,  and  interna¬ 
tional  or  national  banks,  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  projects,  and  a  vast  range  of 
training  to  prepare  people  for  their  new 
lives  overseas.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
cost  of  such  an  operation  on  the  scale 
planned  to  the  contributing  governments 
and  the  United  States  would  be  high. 

This  contribution  consists  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  care  and  transportation  of  large 
numbers  to  their  new  homes  overseas, 
and  a  participation,  with  all  the  other 
contributing  nations,  in  the  initial  course 
of  resettlement.  Only  in  this  way  would 
the  agency  properly  meet  its  share  of 
responsibility  in  assuring  the  future  of 
these  people. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
this  project,  which  will  be  very  care¬ 
fully  estimated,  will  be  more  than  repaid 
by  the  advantages  both  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  lands  of  resettlement,  in 
all  of  which  dfir  country  will  largely 
share. 

If  it  is  made  clear  that  the  American 
Government  attaches  vital  importance 
to  this  problem,  I  think  we  may  safely 
assume  that  other  interested  govern¬ 
ments  will  increase  their  participation  in 
the  work,  so  that  it  may  be  dealt  with 
on  a  larger  scale,  instead  of  in  the  petty 
and  timid  manner  which  has  marked  the 
opening  phases.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  succeed,  a  broader  ap¬ 
proach  is  essential. 

It  seems  proper  that  the  major  task 
of  easing  the  surplus  population  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  entrusted  to  the  only 
agency  set  up  for  furthering  migration, 
and  which  has  no  other  purpose.  The 
ICEM  alone,  among  the  international 
organizations,  is  empowered  to  carry  out 
operational  duties.  Already  its  mandate 
has  been  broadened,  beyond  mere  trans¬ 
portation,  to  include  the  promotion  of 
land  settlement  schemes,  vocational  and 
language  training,  and  so  forth.  This 
organization  may,  therefore,  best  serve 
as  the  instrument  for  attacking  all 
phases  of  the  problem.  To  dispel  any 
doubts  that  by  entrusting  the  ICEM 
with  the  task,  we  would  risk  duplication, 
competition,  and  empire-building,  to 
which  international  organizations  so 
often  lend  themselves,  let  me  refer  to 
one  fundamental  statutory  rule  of  ICEM; 
it  will  move  nobody  who  can  be  moved 
by  any  other  organization  or  means; 
it  will  perform  no "  duties  that  can  be 


performed  by  any  other  national  or  in¬ 
ternational  organization. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  page  51  of 
the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953,  the  pending  bill.  I  shall  quote 
from  paragraph  41  of  the  report.  It 
refers  to  section  501  of  the  bill  itself. 
The  paragraph  is  headed  “Movement  of 
Migrants”  : 

The  administration  requested  a  third  in¬ 
stallment  of  $10  million  as  a  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Eurppean  Migration  (ICEM) .  The 
request  is  based  on  the  estimated  need  to 
move  about  700,000  migrants  a  year  for  5 
years  to  relieve  growing  population-  pres¬ 
sures  in  Europe.  Of  this  number,  during 
fiscal  year  1954,  ICEM  proposes  to  assist  ap¬ 
proximately  140,000,  with  a  total  budget  of 
about  $40  million  or  about  $300  per  migrant. 

The  committee  points  out  that  in  April 
1953  some  22  governments  were  members  of 
ICEM,  including  12  in  Western  Europe,  6  in 
Latin  America,  and  Australia,  Canada,  Israel, 
and  the  United  States.  The  large  number 
of  participating  governments  reflects  the  ac¬ 
tive  interest  of  the  free  world  in  resolving 
this  difficult  problem.  The  need  is  great 
and  the  committee  hopes  the  ICEM  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  possible  speed  and  efficiency 
to  accomplish  its  objectives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
$10  million  contribution  to  the  ICEM, 
which  is  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  By  doing  so  they 
will  make  it  possible  for  a  direct,  con¬ 
certed  attack  on  the  surplus-population 
problem  to  be  made  at  the  international 
level. 

WHAT  THE  ICEM  MIGHT  DO 

By  helping  to  stabilize  the  economies 
of  the  free  European  countries  and  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  overseas, 
particularly  in  Latin  America,  we  would 
improve  the  markets  for  our  goods  both 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

I  am  certain  that  by  using  some  imag¬ 
ination  and  initiative  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  and  open  to  European  man¬ 
power,  surplus  areas  such  as  the  vast 
ones  which  are  to  be  found  in  north 
Africa  and  particularly  in  the  former 
Italian  colonies. 

We  would  be  contributing  in  no  small 
way  to  strengthening  the  economies  of 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  as  well  as 
those  of  our  allies  in  the  Pacific,  if  we 
could  help  to  promote  land-settlement 
schemes.  We  would  not  only  help  to 
promote  good  will  in  our  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  would 
note  our  genuine  desire  to  help  them  in 
finding  a  solution  to  their  problem;  we 
would  also  contribute  to  meeting  the 
predominant  need  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  manpower  for  agricultural 
work.  The  universal  movement  of  popu¬ 
lations  toward  the  towns  has  become  a 
source  of  real  and  grave  concern  in  these 
countries  since  it  increases  the  number 
of  consumers  while  reducing  the  number 
of  producers,  thus  rendering  more  acute 
the  food-production  problem. 

By  taking  action  of  the  nature  pro¬ 
posed  we  would  be  able  to  achieve  the 
following : 

In  Europe  we  would  eventually  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
with  its  political,  economic,  military,  and 
social  implications  through  a  definite  and 
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final  project,  instead  of  continuing  to 
mete  out  doles  which,  however  useful, 
cannot  achieve  the  purpose. 

We  would  help  to  insure  increased 
food  production,  create  new  markets,  and 
strengthen  our  allies  and  friends. 

We  would  once  more  prove  that  United 
States  leadership  of  the  free  world  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  policy  declarations  is 
not  merely  a  figure  of  speech  but  both 
effective  and  real. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  com¬ 
plex  of  problems  is  that  it  affords  us  the 
possibility  of  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  each  problem  through  a  single  opera¬ 
tion. 

THE  WATKINS  SPECIAL  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

So  much  on  the  international  front 
dealing  with  the  population  problem.  I 
now  come  to  the  home  front,  and  I  refer 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins], 
which,  I  understand,  will  presently  come 
to  us  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

There  are  two  planes  on  which  Eu¬ 
rope’s  problem  of  surplus  population 
must  be  attacked.  There  is  the  inter¬ 
national  level,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  the  national  level.  Thus  far  I  have 
confined  my  discussion  of  the  problem 
to  international  relations  because  I  feel 
that  from  the  long-run  standpoint  only 
a  remedy  arrived  at  by  concerted  inter¬ 
national  action  can  prove  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  one. 

However,  Europe’s  surplus  population 
problem  is  one  of  an  immediate  and 
pressing  character.  A  special  stopgap 
measure  is  needed  now  and  needed 
badly. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  requesting  such  special  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  refugee  and  surplus 
population  problems,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said:  “It  is  imperative  that  we 
join  with  the  other  nations  in  helping 
to  find  a  solution  to  these  grave  ques¬ 
tions.”  He  went  on  to  recommend  “the 
enactment  of  emergency  immigration 
legislation  for  the  special  admission  of 
120.000  immigrants  per  year  for  the  next 
2  years.”  He  urged  the  Congress  to  give 
his  recommendation  its  earliest  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  President’s  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griswold  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(The  President  sent  the  following  iden¬ 
tical  letter  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives:) 

April  22,  1953. 

Dear  Mr.  - :  We  are  all  aware  of  the 

tragic  developments  of  the  past  several  years 
which  have  left  countless  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  homeless  refugees  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  In  recent  months,  the  number  of 
refugees  has  been  increased  by  the  steady 
flow  of  escapees  who  have  braved  death  to 
escape  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These 


refugees  and  escapees  searching  desperate¬ 
ly  for  freedom  look  to  the  free  world  for 
haven. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  population 
pressures  continues  to  be  a  source  of  urgent 
concern  to  several  friendly  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  join  with  the  other 
nations  in  helping  to  find  a  solution  to  these 
grave  questions.  These  refugees,  escapees, 
and  distressed  peoples  now  constitute  an 
economic  and  political  threat  of  constant¬ 
ly  growing  magnitude.  They  look  to  tradi¬ 
tional  American  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  oppressed.  International  political  con¬ 
siderations  are  also  factors  which  are  in¬ 
volved.  We  should  take  reasonable  steps  to 
help  these  people  to  the  extent  that  we 
share  the  obligation  of  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  after  considerationof  all  the 
points  of  view  which  have  been  presented, 
I  recommend,  within  the  framework  of  the 
immigration  laws,  the  enactment  of  emer¬ 
gency  immigration  legislation  for  the  special 
admisssion  of  120,000  immigrants  per  year 
for  the  next  2  years. 

In  order  to  help  resolve  this  current  im¬ 
migration  and  refugee  problem  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  opr  American  policy,  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  this  recommendation  ifs 
earliest  consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Following 
the  President’s  request,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Watkins]  introduced  Senate 
bill  1917,  a  bill  to  admit  an  extra  240,000 
European  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
have  fled  from  Soviet  tyranny.  This 
bill  deserves  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  postponing  full  Senate  consideration 
of  the  Watkins  bill  beyond  this  session 
of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  foreign 
policy  considerations  as  well  as  humani¬ 
tarian  interests  demand  that  those  suf¬ 
fering  under  Communist  tyranny  know 
that  they  have  a  haven  to  which  they 
can  come.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  back 
President  Eisenhower  by  giving  this 
measure  their  full  support. 

I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  who  has  made  a  careful  and 
detailed  study  of  the  matter,  and  who 
is  the  author  of  the  bill  to  carry  out  the 
President’s  request. 

I  have  had  prepared  for  me  from  that 
bill  an  allocation  of  the  nationalities 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  admission 
of  the  240,000  people  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  of  those  now 
in  Germany  from  various  countries,  peo¬ 
ple  known  as  escapees,  there  would  be 
110,000.  The  escapees  include  people 
from  countries  who  have  fled  the  Soviet 
terror  and  who  have  tried  to  get  away, 
to  find  freedom  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  According  to  the  bill,  people  from 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es¬ 
tonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po¬ 
land,  Rumania,  and,  of  course,  under 
the  Soviet  group  the  Ukraine,  would  be 
included.  I  may  say  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  friends  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  that  the  Ukrainian  people  are 
eager  that  we  should  help  their  relatives 
to  benefit  from  this  proposed  legislation; 
and  I  can  say  the  same  with  respect  to 
people  from  the  other  countries  in  this 
list,  especially  Hungarians  and  Poles, 
and  those  from  the  Baltic  countries 
which  I  have  named.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  are  people  from  Italy  and  the 
Trieste  area,  from  Greece,  and  the 


Netherlands,  where  there  is  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  That  makes  up  the  total  of  the 
240,000  which  would  be  our  share  in 
helping  to  relieve  the  pressure  this  year. 

»  CONCLUSION 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  President 
Eisenhower  listed  nine  principles  which 
would  guide  our  national  conduct.  The 
sixth  principle  he  states  as  follows: 
“Recognizing  economic  health  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  basis  of  military  strength 
and  the  free  world’s  peace,  we  shall 
strive  to  foster  everywhere,  and  to  prac¬ 
tice  ourselves,  policies  that  encourage 
productivity  and  profitable  trade.  For 
the  impoverishment  of  any  single  people 
in  the  world  means  danger  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  all  other  peoples.” 

I  appeal  to  men  of  both'  parties  to 
support  the  President  in  putting  this 
principle  into  practice. 

Here  we  have  two  programs  that  I  am 
suggesting,  one  of  which  I  call  the  Gib¬ 
son  plan  of  taking  people  from  the  over- 
populated  areas  and  placing  them  in 
underpopulated  areas;  the  other,  the 
quota  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
asked  us  to  take,  of.  240,000  many  of 
which  would  be  people  fleeing  from  Rus¬ 
sian  Sovietism  to  find  a  haven  in  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  appeal  by 
again  stressing  the  fact  that  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  course  such  as  I  have  outlined 
above,  we  would  be  able  to  contribute 
effectively  through  a  definite  single  pro¬ 
gram  of  expenditure  to  the  solution  of 
the  economic  problem  confronting  our 
allies  in  Europe.  We  would  also,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  such  a  program  for  the  present 
system  of  doles,  contribute  effectively 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  allies  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  development  of  our 
neighbors  in  South  America. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  remarks  are 
aimed  at  supporting  the  provision  in  the 
bill  before  us  for  the  $10  million  appro¬ 
priation,  and  at  giving  support  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins]  and 
his  bill  for  the  special  admission  of 
240,000  immigrants. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  pending  bill,  but 
I  am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  wishes  to  catch  a  plane.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
may  yield  to  him  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  his  courtesy. 

I  arise  today  to  speak  on  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  and  distribution  of  the  funds, 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam  should  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  through  all 
available  means  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  desired  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Associated  States,  including  the  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  military  training  of  the 
Vietnamese. 
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I  say  that  because  it  is  my  opinion, 
based  upon  the  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  accords  and  treaties  that  bind  the 
Associated  States  to  the  French  Union, 
that  genuine  independence  as  we  under - 
,  stand  it  is  lacking  in  this  area — that  local 
government  is  circumscribed  in  its  func¬ 
tions — that  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam,  the  state  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  this  area,  lacks  popular 
support — that  the  degree  of  military, 
civil,  political,  and  economic  control 
maintained  by  the  French  goes  well  be¬ 
yond  what  is  necessary  to  fight  a  war. 
These  are  harsh  words  to  say  about  an 
ancient  friend  and  ally,  France.  They 
are  particularly  hard  to  say  because, 
during  a  visit  to  Indochina  over  a  year 
ago,  I  saw  something  of  the  burdens  that 
France  carries  in  that  area.  The  troops 
she  has  there  are  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world — certainly  the  flower  of  her 
army — and  she  has  maintained  the 
jungle  war  against  numerous  and  skillful 
native  armies  for  a  long  period.  We  are 
f  well  aware,  in  addition,  that  if  France 
were  to  withdraw  her  troops  today,  Com¬ 
munists  would  overrun  not  only  French 
Indochina  but  southeast  Asia.  But  it  is 
because  we  want  the  war  to  be  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  that  we  should 
insist  on  genuine  independence.  The 
war  has  been  going  on  since  1946.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  position  of  the 
French  is  not  improving.  Meanwhile 
the  assistance  the  United  States  is  giving 
is  steadily  increasing.  S.  2128  provides 
$400  million  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  for 
the  forces  in  Indochina,  nearly  $25  mil¬ 
lion  for  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  while  the  fighting  continues,  and  a 
classified  amount  included  under  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  for  the  Far  East  which 
totals  $1,081,420,493.  The  total  for  In¬ 
dochina  alone  under  all  three  categories 
could  well  exceed  $1  billion. 

The  New  York  Times  has  stated  that 
we  will  be  paying  at  least  40  percent  of 
)  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  eventually  amount  up  to  a  great  deal 
more.  Yet  regardless  of  our  united  ef¬ 
fort,  it  is  a  truism  that  the  war  can  never 
be  successful  unless  large  numbers  of  the 
people, of  Viet-Nam  are  won  over  from 
their  sullen  neutrality  and  open  hostility 
to  it  and  fully  support  its  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  This  can  never  be  done  unless 
they  are  assured  beyond  doubt  that  com¬ 
plete  independence  will  be  theirs  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  In  order  to  assay 
the  degree  of  control  now  possessed  by 
the  French,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  recent  years. 

The  French  won  control  of  free  Viet- 
Nam  in  1860.  In  became,  particularly  in 
its  southern  province — Cochin  China— a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  French  un¬ 
til  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War.  During  that  period  of  time,  France 
maintained  stringent  control  over  the 
area:  Suffrage  and  eligibility  for  office 
were  accorded  only  to  the  French — and 
the  Annamites  could  get  citizenship  only 
by  an  act  analgous  to  naturalization.  In 
1937,  for  example,  there  were  only  2,555 
naturalized  French  Annamites. 

During  World  War  II,  after  the  Jap¬ 
anese  assumed  control  of  Indochina,  the 
guerrilla  movement  against  the  Japanese 


in  that  area  was  led  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the 
present  leader  of  the  Vietminh  forces 
and  a  man  with  a  long  and  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Communist  move¬ 
ment,  but  who  enjoyed  and  still  enjoys 
a  great  prestige  among  the  people  of  the 
area  for  his  unrelenting  struggle  against 
their  traditional  masters,  the  French.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1944  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander  of  the  guerrilla  forces, 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  now  the  leader  of  the 
Vietminh  armies,  had  over  10,000  men 
under  his  command,  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  later  Communist  armies. 

In  March  1945  the  Japanese  officially 
ended  the  French  administration  of  In¬ 
dochina,  Bao  Dai,  the  present  emperor, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Annam 
by  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  and  even¬ 
tually  gained  some  degree  of  control  over 
the  entire  country  of  Viet-Nam. 

In  August  1945,  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
Vietminh  supporters  declared  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  democratic  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam.  Bao  Dai  abdicated  and  be¬ 
came  supreme  political  adviser  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  who  was  then  leading  a  popular- 
front  movement.  Many  people  have 
since  argued  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  at 
that  time  ripe  for  Titoism  if  the  French 
had  been  willing  to  grant  him  sufficient 
political  concessions.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  although  it  is  true  that 
in  November  1945  he  did  dissolve  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  and  took 
similar  conciliatory  steps  to  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  But 
his  record  as  a  leading  and  active  world 
Communist  figure  argues  against  this 
theory  of  Titoism,  and  the  seizure  of 
control  by  the  Communists  in  China  at 
a  later  date  would  have  placed  him  in  a 
most  difficult  position  if  he  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  break  his  ties  with  Moscow. 

At  Potsdam  it  had  been  decided,  as  in 
Korea,  that  the  surrender  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  troops  north  of  the  16th  parallel 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Chinese,  south 
of  the  16th  parallel  by  the  Southeast 
Asia  Command  under  Mountbatten  to 
which  was  attached  a  French  expedition¬ 
ary  corps  which,  with  the  British  troops, 
took  control  of  southern  Viet-Nam  at  the 
end  of  1945  amid  scenes  of  violence. 

The  basis  for  negotiation  between  the 
French  and  the  Vietminh  was  laid  down 
in  General  DeGaulle’s  statement  of  pol¬ 
icy  of  March  24,  1945.  In  it  he  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Indochinese  federation, 
composed  of  five  distinct  countries — 
Cochin  China,  Annam,  Tonkin,  Cambo¬ 
dia,  and  Laos — was  to  have  an  Indochi¬ 
nese  government,  presided  over  by  a  gov¬ 
ernor  general  representing  France,  and 
composed  of  French  ministers  and  Au- 
tochtons  responsible  to  them.  This  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  be  assisted  by  an  equally 
mixed  assembly,  so  composed  that  An- 
namite  countries  had  a  maximum  per¬ 
centage  of  the  seats.  The  powers  of  this 
assembly  were  to  be  limited  to  voting 
on  the  budget,  and  deliberating  law 
projects  prepared  by  council  of  state. 
No  definition  was  made  of  the  role  to 
be  played  by  local  governments,  except 
to  state  vaguely  that  they  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  reformed.  These  terms  were 
obviously  unsatisfactory  to  the  natives 
who  were  desirous  of  complete  independ¬ 


ence,  and  the  negotiations  were  fruit¬ 
less. 

Finally,  on  March  6,  1946,  an  accord 
was  signed  which  regulated  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  French  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  an  accord  which — in  spite  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh’s  personal  prestige— -was 
greeted  with  widespread  dissatisfaction 
by  the  people,  for  again  it  fell  far  short 
of  their  hopes  and  expectations  of  in¬ 
dependence.  Genuine  independence  was 
not  promised,  nor  was  the  unification  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Viet  Nam 
achieved. 

On  June  1,  1946,  the  autonomous  Re¬ 
public  of  Cochin  China  was  proclaimed, 
but  the  French  High  Commissioner  re¬ 
mained  in  complete  control.  At  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  on  July  6  of  that  year,  new 
negotiations  were  begun  between  the 
French  and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  France  once 
again  refused  to  give  in  to  Ho’s  request 
that  Viet-Nam  be  permitted  to  control 
its  own  army,  that  a  time  limit  be  set 
on  France’s  use  of  military  bases  in  the 
area,  that  Viet-Nam  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
change  diplomatic  representatives  with 
other  countries,  that  Viet-Nam  have 
the  unlimited  right  to  purchase  French 
enterprises  in  Viet  Nam,  and,  finally, 
that  Cochin  China  be  joined  with  the 
remainder  of  the  country. 

On  September  14,  1946,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
signed  a  Modus  Vivendi  which  further 
clarified  the  relationships  between  the 
two  countries,  but  which  maintained  a 
heavy  and  substantial  degree  of  French 
control  over  the  internal  and  external 
affairs  of  Viet  Nam.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  Modus  Vivendi  fell  far 
short  of  the  people’s  expectations,  said 
upon  signing  it,  “I  have  just  signed  my 
own  death  sentence.” 

Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1946,  the  situation 
in  Viet-Nam  continued  to  deteriorate. 
Finally,  on  December  19,  1946,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  outbreak  of  violence  and  kill- 
.  ing  in  Hanoi,  the  war  began  which  has 
since  continued  with  increasing  fury. 
Since  that  date,  the  French  have  been 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  achieving 
the  fine  balance  between  giving  suffi¬ 
cient  liberty  to  the  governments  they 
have  supported,  in  order  that  these  gov¬ 
ernments  might  win  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  basic  French  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  area.  But  concessions  which 
the  French  have  made  to  the  successive 
governments  have  been  considerable  and 
if  extended  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  or  other 
popular  leaders  in  1945  and  1946,  might 
have  changed  the  entire  history  of  that 
area. 

In  April  1947,  the  Mus  mission  was 
sent  out  as  a  last  attempt  to  bargain 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  It  demanded  that 
the  Viet-Namese  lay  down  their  arms 
and  permit  French  troops  to  circulate 
freely  in  Vietnamese  territory.  Paul 
Mus,  the  French  leader  of  the  mission, 
later  described  the  terms  as  a  request 
for  “guaranties  equivalent  to  surrender.” 
Ho’s  terms  continued  the  same — the  Re¬ 
public  must  include  Cochin  China  and 
must  have  all  other  attributes  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  1948  a  government  of  Emperor  Bao 
Dai,  who  had  left  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1946, 
for  China,  was  set  up  under  General 
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Xuan.  The  dilemma  remained:  This 
government  could  gain  popular  support 
only  by  securing  from  the  French  terms 
which  the  French  were  unwilling  to  grant 
Ho;  yet  it  was  valuable  to  the  French 
only  if  it  did  not  insist  upon  obtaining 
as  much  as  Ho  wanted.  On  June  5. 1948, 
France  sought  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
by  stating  that  “France  solemnly  recog¬ 
nizes  the  independence  of  Viet-Nam. 
The  independence  of  Viet-Nam  has  no 
other  limits  than  those  imposed  upon  it 
by  adherence  to  the  French  Union.”  On 
May  21, 1948,  the  French  Assembly  voted 
to  end  the  colonial  status  of  Cochin 
China  and  it  was  attached  to  Viet-Nam. 
This  represented  a  substantial  victory 
for  Bao  Dai,  and  as  a  result  he  returned 
to  his  country  on  May  21,  1949.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1950,  the  accords  of  March  8,  1949, 
signalized  by  letters  exchanged  between 
Bao  Dai  and  President  Auriol  of  France, 
were  approved  by  the  French  Assembly 
giving  Viet-Nam  not  only  unity  but  “in¬ 
dependence  within  the  French  Union:” 

Unfortunately,  to  this  day  “independ¬ 
ence  within,  the  French  Union”  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  majority  of  Viet-Namese  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Many  Viet- 
Namese  have  believed  that  concessions 
from  the  French  were  gained  only  as  the 
result  of  military  victories;  that  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  1949  were  gained  from  the 
French  only  as  the  result  of  Communist 
victories  in  China;  and  that  the  conces¬ 
sions  gained  at  the  PAU  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  of  November  1950,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  a  moment,  were  gained  only 
as  the  result  of  military  victories  of  the 
Vietminh  in  the  fall  of  1950.  These  mili¬ 
tary  victories  were' substantial  and  rep¬ 
resented  a  major  political  and  military 
defeat  for  the  French.  Major  conces¬ 
sions  by  the  French  were  still  essential 
if  any  degree  of  support  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  new  government;  for 
the  Viet-Namese  people  continued  to  be 
discontented,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
of  Premier  Tran  Van  Huu,  who  stated 
upon  returning  from  France  in  October 
1950: 

Many  people  are  dying  every  day  because 
Viet-Nam  is  not  given  (real)  independence. 
*  *  *  If  we  bad  independence,  the  people 
would  have  no  reason  to  fight;  there  would 
be  no  struggle  between  Viet-Nam  and  Viet- 
Minh. 

This  statement  was  particularly  force¬ 
ful,  as  the  Premier  was  himself  a  French 
citizen. 

At  the  PAU  Economic  Conference,  on 
November  27,  1950,  the  French  turned 
over  to  Viet-Nam  the  control  of  cus¬ 
toms,  communications,  immigration,  and 
foreign-trade  regulations.  In  addition, 
they  agreed  to  the  creation  of  a  national 
army  without  which  General  LeClerc 
had  earlier  declared  “there  can  be  no 
military  solution.”  On  December  8, 
1950,  a  new  agreement  abrogated  the 
agreement  of  December  30,  1949,  and 
recognized  that  the  native  army  would 
technically  come  under  the  Emperor  and 
not  the  French,  although  the  training, 
equipping,  and  control  was  maintained 
by  the  French.  Further  agreements  reg¬ 
ulating  the  relationship  between  the 
Associated  States  and  France  were 
reached  by  the  March  8,  1952,  accords, 
and  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  High 


Council  of  the  French  Union  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1952. 

This  compressed  history  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  France  and  Viet-Nam, 
and  the  negotiations  between  France  and 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  differing  only  in 
detail,  is  important  in  that  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  modern  relationship 
which  governs  the  Associated  States  and 
France.  I  have  believed  that  the  suc¬ 
cessive  French  grants  of  limited  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  have 
always  been  too  little  and  too  late.  The 
clearest  evidence  of  this  is  the  success 
that  the  Viet-Minh  forces  are  today 
achieving,  and  the  painfully  slow  growth 
in  popular  support  which  successive  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Bao  Dai  have  gained  from 
the  people.  Unless  the  people  of  this 
area  are  assured  that  they  are  fighting 
for  their  own  independence  and  not  for 
the  maintenance  of  French  control  when 
victory  is  won,  all  of  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  all  of  the  French  sacrifices  of 
their  youth  and  treasure  will  go  for 
naught. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Department 
of  State  on  May  13,  1953  it  was  stated: 

France  in  the  accords  of  March  8, 1949,  and 
the  subsequent  accords  of  December  16,  1950, 
had  granted  such  a  full  measure  of  control 
to  the  3  states  over  their  own  affairs 
that  the  point  of  no  return  to  their  former 
colonial  or  semicolonial  status  had  been 
amply  passed  and  these  3  countries  became 
sovereign  states. 

I  believe  that  a  survey  of  the  contract¬ 
ual  relationships  which  presently  bind 
the  Associated  States  and  France  would 
indicate  stringent  limitations  upon  their 
status  as  sovereign  states.  A  clear 
statement  attesting  to  this  was  contained 
on  page  36  of  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  but  more 
detailed  evidence  can  be  obtained 
through  published  accords  and  treaties. 

It  is  of  basic  importance,  at  a  time 
when  we  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  so  that  the  war 
may  be  brought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  that  we  realize  that  conditions 
are  present  in  the  relationship  between 
France  and  the  Associated  States  that 
make  it  difficult  to  win  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  natives  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Communists.  I  strongly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  French  cannot  succeed  in 
their  mission  in  Indochina  without  giv¬ 
ing  concessions  necessary  to  make  the 
native  army  a  reliable  and  crusading- 
force. 

Senators  may  have  read  recently  about 
the  kidnaping  of  a  Viet-Nam  Officer 
Training  Corps  by  a  company  of  Viet- 
Minh  forces  about  2  months  ago.  The 
fact  is  that  more  than  500  officer  can¬ 
didates  were  kidnaped,  if  we  can  believe 
the  story,  by  a  company  of  Viet-Minh 
rebels.  Yet  the  kidnaped  were  men 
upon  whom  the  French  expected  to  rely 
for  leadership  in  a  native  army. 

At  present  the  French  control  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  paramount.  The  Associated 
States  are  “independent  within  the 
French  Union,”  although  there  is  no 
representative  body  within  Viet-Nam 
that  can  ratify  the  treaty  relationships 
between  the  two  countries.  The  organs 
of  the  French  Union  were  developed  at 


the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  to  insure 
the  continued  dominance  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  France  over  the  other  countries  of 
the  Union.  For  example,  the  French 
have,  always  a  permanent  majority  in 
the  High  Council  of  the  French  Union, 
the  President  of  France  is  the  President 
of  the  Union,  and  the  Government  of 
France  guides  its  actions.  In  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  French  Union  the  control 
is  again  rested  in  the  Government  of 
France,  and  the  Assembly  can  express  its 
opinions  only  on  bills  submitted  to  it  by 
the  French  Assembly  or  the  governments 
of  the  Associated  States.  Article  62  of 
the  French  Constitution  states  that — 

The  members  of  the  Union  place  in  com¬ 
mon  all  their  resources  to  guarantee  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  whole  Union.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic— 

This  refers  to  the  French  Republic — 
shall  coordinate  these  resources  and  direct 
such  policies  as  will  prepare  and  insure  this 
defense. 

I  believe  the  comparison  which  is 
sometimes  made  between  the  French 
Union  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
is  an  inaccurate  one,  for  the  control  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  French  Government  over 
the  activities  of  the  Associated  States 
within  the  French  Union  is  greater  than 
any  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  exer¬ 
cised  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century. 

There  are  other  limitations  upon  Viet- 
Nam  independence  as  a  result  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  French 
Union;  their  foreign  policy  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  that  of  France,  and  the 
French  must  give  consent  to  the  send¬ 
ing  of  diplomatic  missions  to  foreign 
countries,  although  that  consent  is  al¬ 
most  automatic. 

The  French  control  over  the  military 
situation,  including  the  native  armies  of 
Viet-Nam,  is  nearly  complete.  I  quote 
from  a  recent  letter  to  me  'to-  i  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State: 

United  States  military  mission  in  Viet- 
Nam  is  advisory  group  primarily  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  military  assistance  program 
which  requires  careful  coordination  on  the 
supply  side  with  the  French  military  au¬ 
thorities.  Our  mission  has  no  training  or 
operational  functions.  In  fulfilling  its  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  the  United  States  Military  Advisory 
Group  deals  directly  with  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  and  these  in  turn  deal  with 
the  Associated  States. 

This  means  that  the  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
French  military  authorities,  who  will 
then  arrange  for  its  distribution  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  decision.  Our  military  ad¬ 
visory  group  is  limited  to  checking  mili- 
tary.items  supplied  by  the  United  States.  • 
The  French  are  granted  for  a  period  of 
time  without  limit  facilities  for  bases 
and  garrisons. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  is  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  French  whenever  it  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  foreign  counselors  and 
technicians.  As  the  French  did  not  de¬ 
velop  experienced  governmental  admin¬ 
istrators  during  the  period  before  World 
War  n,  this  provision  has  given  the 
French  in  the  past  an  opportunity  to 
guide  to  some  degree  actions  within  the 
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good  idea  off  to  a  poor  start,  it  seemed  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Veterans’  Administrator  to 
give  intense  study  to  this  proposal  during 
the  next  6  months  with  a  view  to  reporting 
back  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tees  of  both  Houses  next  year  as  to  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  enacting  an  effective  and  workable 
warranty  provision.  With  this  understand¬ 
ing,  the  House  did  not  insist  on  its  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  amendment  is  therefore  not 
contained  in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  In¬ 
surance  Fund  because  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  House  language  more  effectively  carried 
out  our  intent  of  strengthening  the  fund. 
Their  amendment  was  identical  to  ours  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  provision  requiring  100  percent 
transfer  of  premium  charges  until  the  re¬ 
sources  of  thevfund  are  sufficient  to  cover 
all  estimated  future  deficits. 

The  Senate  also  receded  to  some  amend¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  House  version  be¬ 
cause  they  were  contained  in  other  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee’s  recommendation. 
Thus,  we  accepted  the  House  amendments 
increasing  the  maximum  interest  rates  on 
FHA-insured  section  213  loans  (cooperative 
housing) ,  section  803  (military  housing) ,  and 
section  908  (defense  housing),  since  they 
were  contained  in  S.  1993  as  it  passed  the 
Senate.  We  likewise  accepted  the  House 
amendment  providing  community  facility 
aid  for  towns  forced  to  relocate  because  of 
the  placing  of  an  atomic  installation  in  its 
original  location,  since  it  was  also  enacted  by 
the  Senate  in  a  separate  bill,  S.  799. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  and  ac¬ 
cepted  its  amendment  relating  to  “mortgag¬ 
ing  out”  on  section  803,  military  housing. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
builders  from  making  a  profit  on  their 
mortgagee.  A  similar  provision  was  original¬ 
ly  included  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  in  section  903  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Housing  and  Community  Facilities  and 
Services  Act  of  1950. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  providing  advance  commitments  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  243  for  cooperative  housing 
with  an  amendment  limiting  the  authority 
to  September  1,  1953,  rather  than  September 
30,  1953,  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill.  It 
would,  also  authorize  the  FNMA  to  give  ad¬ 
vance  commitments  to  purchase  mortgages 
above  $10,000  in  amount  if  the  number  of 
bedrooms  exceed  3.  The  language  was 
clarified  by  a  House  amendment. 

The  Senate  accepted  with  an  amendment 
a  House  provision  permitting  the  FHA  to 
negotiate  a  cash  settlement  with  a  mortgagee 
or  mortgagor  to  reimburse  him  for  expendi¬ 
tures  made  rather  than  permit  a  default  'on 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  completed  proj¬ 
ect.  This  would  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  the  National  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  and  where  because  of  changes  in  de¬ 
fense  requirements,  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
for  the  housing  units  for  which  a  commit¬ 
ment  had  been  issued. 

The  House  would  not  agree  to  the  Senate 
provision  providing  for  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Veterans  Direct  Loan  Program  with  an 
authorization  of  $50  million  per  calendar 
quarter  because  the  Veterans’  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  had  already  recommend¬ 
ed  a  bill  on  the  same  subject  to  the  House, 
which  the  House  had  acted  upon.  S.  1993, 
which  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Senate  contained,  among 
other  things,  a  similar  extension  that  only 
provided  $25  million  per  calendar  quarter. 
The  House  substituted  its  direct-loan  bill  for 
S,  1993  and  the  Senate  earlier  today  agreed 
to  it. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provision 
relating  to  Guam  and  Hawaii  and  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  relating  to 


Alaska.  The  House  bill  provided  that  mort¬ 
gage  ceilings  in  Hawaii  can  be  increased  to 
a  maximum  of  50  percent  above  those  in 
continental  United  States.  However,  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  such  ceilings 
will  only  be  increased  to  such’  levels  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  actually  necessary  to 
compensate  for  such  actual  costs,  and  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  careful  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  program  under  this 
provision,  your  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
provision. 

The  House  insisted  that  with  the  1-for- 
1  FNMA  program  the  advance  commit¬ 
ment  outhority  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  Guam  would  not  be  necessary.  The 
Senate  finally  agreed  to  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  permit  FNMA  to  purchase 
mortgages  exceeding  $10,000  in  amount  in 
Guam  and  Hawaii.  It  is  our  hope  that  with 
these  provisions  in  the  bill  adequate  housing 
can  be  built  for  our  naval  personnel  in  Guam 
and  induce  a  greater  amount  of  satisfactory 
housing  in  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  provision  permitting  private 
mortgagees  to  make  loans  on  the  same  terms 
and  under  the  same  requirements  as  the 
Alaska  Housing  Authority  was  accepted  by 
the  House. 

From  this  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  in  the  short  time  since  the  bill 
was  introduced  that  the  committee  of  both 
Houses  worked  assiduously  and  effectively  in 
providing  our  Nation  with  a  good  piece  of 
housing  legislation  that  should  insure  a 
better-housed  Nation  and  a  prosperous  and 
stable  residential-construction  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  thoroughly  agree  with  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951.  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  .amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  I  have  given  my  support  and 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  in  the 
Senate  of  various  measures  designed  to 
promote  and  strengthen  the  formation 
and  efficacy  of  international  cooperative 
action  for  peace  among  nations.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
and  amendments  thereto  because  I  was 
in  full  accord  with  its  announced  pur¬ 
pose  “to  live  together  in  peace  with  one 
another  as  good  neighbors;  to  unite  our 
strength  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security;  to  insure  by  the  acceptance 
of  principles, and  theinstitution  of  meth¬ 
ods  that  armed  forces  shall  not  be  used 
save  in  the  common  interest  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  international  machinery  for  the 
promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  people.” 

In  conformity  with'this  policy  to  which 
we  as  a  Nation  committed  ourselves,  I 
have  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of.  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  such  measures  as  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Fulbright  plan  of  student  ex¬ 
change,  wheat  for  India,  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  relieve  human  distress  in  many 


areas  throughout  the  world,  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  support  and  maintenance 
of  United  Nations  subsidiaries,  and  the 
approval  of  regional  defense  pacts,  in¬ 
cluding  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  and 
*  to  broaden  its  provisions.  I  have  also 
supported  the  various  steps  taken  to 
express  the  approval  by  the  United 
States  of  such  cooperative  efforts  abroad 
as  the  Schuman  plan,  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community,  and  others. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  when  I  find 
myself,  as  I  now  do,  in  a  position  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
measure  extending  the  life  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  expanding  the  area  of 
delegated  authority  contained  in  its  pro¬ 
visions,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  my  fellow-Senators,  and  also  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  here,  dictates  that 
I  should  state  frankly  and  clearly  the 
reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

My  objections  can  be  stated  under 
three  general  heads,  which  I  shall  list  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  in  influ¬ 
encing  my  opinion. 

First.  That  this  measure  emphasizes 
more  clearly  than  any  legislation  here¬ 
tofore  passed  the  fact  that  while  we 
continue  to  pay  lip  service  to  efforts  to 
unite  the  nations  of  the  world  in  effec¬ 
tive  coalition  for  peace,  we  have  actu¬ 
ally  changed  the  course  of  our  progress 
and  the  goal  of  our  endeavors  by  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  development  and  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  a  military  alliance. 

,  Second.  That  the  policies  we  are  now 
following  are  seriously  endangering  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  undermining  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  of  material  strength  which  are 
essential  to  American  leadership  of  a 
free  world. 

Third.  That  the  present  measure  pro¬ 
mulgates  and  expands  the  legislation  by 
v/hich  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  delegating  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  for  the  property 
of  the  United  States  and  transferring 
this  responsibility  over  funds  and  ex¬ 
penditures  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  had 
under  consideration  the  approval  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  I 
made  some  statements  on  the  floor 
which  referred  to  some  of  the  historical 
steps  leading  up  to  the  state  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  then  existing  and 
made  some  further  statements  which,  in 
the  light  of  developments  since  that 
time,  have  been  proven  prophetic.  Be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  statements  I  then 
made  are  not  only  of  interest  today  but 
are  still  applicable  today,  I  shall  repeat 
some  of  them. 

It  is  a  long,  hard,  rough,  winding,  and 
twisting  road  that  the  nations  have 
traveled  during  recent  years  toward  the 
goal  of  a  world  free  from  war  and  with 
substantial  and  dependable  moral,  spir¬ 
itual,  political,  and  economic  securities. 
But  while  heartbreakingly  slow  over  the 
centuries,  the  progress  in  this  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  been  steady  and, 
until  the  last  2  or  3  years,  has  been  sure. 
How,  then,  can  anyone  who  has  been  in 
any  way  close  to  this  progress  in  thought 
or  in  participation  view  with  unconcern. 
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evidence  of  either  a  willful  abandon¬ 
ment  of  ground  gained  at  so  much  cost 
and  so  much  sacrifice  or  a  willingness  to 
postpone  efforts  at  further  progress? 

We  are  prone  to  forget  today,  when 
we  accept  so  readily  the  world’s  coopera-- 
tive  efforts  for  peace,  how  very  recently 
the  nations,  including  our  own,  were  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  the  concept  of  a  world 
federation  of  nations  was  even  feasible. 
How  recently  were  they  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  that  nations  could  live  with  one 
another  in  peace  and  security  and  ce¬ 
mented  in  their  unity  of  goal  and  action 
by  a  cement  stronger  than  selfish  na¬ 
tionalism,  firmer  than  predatory  ag¬ 
grandizement  and  far  more  lasting  than 
miltary  necessity.  This  new  cement  has 
been  found  in  the  acceptance  of  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  certain  basic  principles  so 
clear,  so  concise,  and  so  clean  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  their  acceptance 
and  endorsement  is  a  development  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.' 

I  wish  to  refer  very  briefly  to  some  of 
this  recent  history.  Our  involvement  in 
the  destruction  of  World  War  I  brought 
general  recognition  in  our  Nation  of  the 
facts  that  the  development  of  weapons 
of  offense  and  defense  and  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  meant  that 
our  world  could  not  survive  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  increasingly  destructive  wars  al¬ 
most  every  generation.  But  while  we 
were  all  in  accord  as  to  the  nee.d  for 
abandonment  of  the  outgrown  precepts 
of  international  law,  such  as  the  freedom, 
of  the  seas,  power  of  blockade,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  neutral  zones,  and  others 
not  compatible  with  modern  commerce, 
we  divided  ourselves  into  two  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  methods  for  reaching 
the  goal  of  world  peace.  One  group  we 
called  internationalists,  wrho  insisted  that 
we  must  surrender  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  nationalistic  rights  of  action  and 
unite  with  other  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world  for  concerted  action  in  setting 
up  the  machinery  for  world  security.  A 
second  school  of  thought  held  that  such 
a  program  as  the  internationalists  advo¬ 
cated  made  us  automatically  a  party  to 
the  traditional  wars  and  embroilments 
of  other  continents.  This  group  advo¬ 
cated  that  we  should  not  only  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  physical  and  geographic 
isolation,  but  should  place  on  our  stat¬ 
ute  books  certain  laws  seeking  to  elimin¬ 
ate  various  factors  which  had  seemed  in 
the  past  to  involve  us  in  war.  These 
factors  were  such  as  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  munitions  to  belligerents,  blockade 
running,  arming  of  merchant  ships,  the 
forced  collection  of  international  debt, 
and  cash-and-carry  provisions  for  sale 
of  war  supplies.  This  issue  'between 
these  two  schools  of  thought  was  the 
dominant  one  in  our  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1920,  and  the  so-called  isolation¬ 
ist  school  won  an  overwhelming  victory. 

The  United  States  refused  to  ratify 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and 
attempted  to  place  on  the  statute  books 
legislation  to  establish  and  maintain  so- 
called  neutrality.  But  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  legislative  enactment 
cannot  produce  a  neutral  position  and 
avoid  war  involvement  when  nations 
and  people  are  not  in  fact  neutral  in 
thought,  in  wish,  and  in  purpose.  When 
the  Japanese  and  German  regimes  be¬ 


gan  to  prepare  for  war,  we  increased 
our  efforts  to  isolate  ourselves  from 
foreign  conflict  through  these  futile 
efforts  to  secure  a  neutral  position 
through  legislative  fiat.  Some  of  the 
present  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
call  vividly  these  abortive  legislative 
attempts.  Our  neutrality  laws  proved 
anything  but  neutral  in  operation.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  review  these 
legislative  battles  and  efforts,  but  shall 
content  myself  by  saying  that  they  were 
almost  wholly  ineffective,  and  our  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  be¬ 
came  involved  in  that  horrible  contest 
of  destruction  that  we  know  as  World 
War  n. 

But  there  were  great  and  able  leaders 
in  our  Nation  and  other  countries  allied 
with  us  in  the  World  War  II  contest  who 
turned  their  thoughts  toward  securing 
and  maintaining  the  anticipated  victory 
by  advance^  thinking  and  action  look¬ 
ing  to  cooperative  world  action  to  se¬ 
cure  the  peace  when  attained  through 
the  military  effort.  Six  great  steps  were 
taken  in  the  direction  of  security  from 
war  involvement  which  I  shall  now  list 
with  the  comment  of  pride  that  freemen 
and  free  nations  were  able  to  take  these 
steps  of  progress. 

Step  No.  1  was  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Our  former  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  met  on  a  ship  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  and  spelled  out  in  terse  and  un¬ 
mistakable  language  the  principles  for 
which  we  and  our  allies  were  then  waging 
war: 

(a)  We  seek  no  aggrandizement,  ter¬ 
ritorial  or  otherwise. 

(b)  We  favor  restoration  of  territory 
to  nations  deprived  of  these  territories 
by  force  or  aggressive  action. 

(c)  We  concede  to  every  people,  great 
or  small,  the  right  to  determine  the  sort 
of  government  under  which  they  choose 
to  live. 

(d)  Freedom  of  speech  and  expression 
must  be  secured  everywhere  in  the  world. 

(e)  Freedom  of  religion  everywhere 
in  the  world.  Freedom  from  fear  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Freedom  from  want 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Thus  was  taken  the  first  great  step 
for  which  our  allied  world  was  contend¬ 
ing  in  the  crystalization  and  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  these  principles. 

Step  No.  2,  the  Connally  resolution. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  heavy  trend  of  American  opinion  away 
from  isolationism  and  toward  interna¬ 
tionalism,  there  was  great  skepticism  in 
other  nations  as  to  America’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  enter  a  world  compact  or  coali¬ 
tion  for  peace.  It  became  imperative 
that  the  world  be  reassured  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  United  States  would  not 
repeat  the  repudiation  dealt  the  League 
of  Nations  but  would  be  ready  to  enter 
and  support  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  designed  to  save  the  world  from 
war.  Senator  Connally,  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  appointed  a  bipartisan  commit¬ 
tee  of  4  Republicans  and  4  Democrats 
who  could  and  would  draft  and  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  resolution 
that  could  be  adopted  with  a  minimum 
of  controversy  that  would  commit  our 


Nation,  so  far  as  Senate  action  could 
commit  it,  to  cooperation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  >  building  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  peace  and  security.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors,  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Connally  resolution  by  a  vote  of  85 
to  5  and  the  world  was  assured  that  the  ' 
United  States  would  not  shirk  her  share 
and  her  responsibility  in  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort. 

It  is  somewhat  saddening  to  me  to 
realize  that,  of  the  group  of  8  appointed 
by  Senator  Connally,  4  Republican  Mem¬ 
bers,  Senator  Vandenberg,  Senator  La 
Follette,  Senator  Austin,  and  Senator 
Wallace  White  are  no  longer  members 
of  the  Senate.  Of  the  4  Democrats  ap¬ 
pointed,  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  and 
Senator  Barkley  are  both  absent,  as  is 
Senator  Connally  himself.  The  only 
two  Members  who  remain  in  the  Senate 
today  of  that  group  are  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  the  present 
speaker. 

The  third  step,  the  Moscow  declara¬ 
tion.  Now  that  the  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  was  assured,  there  was  need 
for  further  assurance  that  the  allies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Soviet  Union,  would  con¬ 
tinue  their  military  enterprise  to  a  joint 
victory  and  a  joint  peace.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
journeyed  to  Moscow,  met  with  the 
representatives  of  other  of  our  allies,  and 
came  back  with  the  Moscow  declaration 
which  gave  the  dual  assurance  of  full 
Soviet  cooperation  for  victory  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  effort  and  the  equally  strong  as¬ 
surance  of  her  readiness  to  join  a  world 
organization  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
postwar  world.  But  with  the  Moscow 
declaration  came  the  insistence  that 
prior  to  the  writing  of  the  peace  treaties 
the  nations  should  take  steps  toward 
drafting  a  suggested  document  for  co¬ 
operative  peace  effort  in  order  that  the 
document  could  be  ready  for  study,  re¬ 
vision,  and  hoped  for  acceptance  before 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

The  fourth  step,  the  drafting  of  a 
tentative  United  Nations  Charter.  With 
the  soundness  of  judgment  which  proved 
so  effective  in  the  case  of  the  Connally 
resolution.  Secretary  Hull  sought  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  in  the 
work  of  the  preliminary  drafting  of  the 
charter.  Once  again,  Chairman  Con¬ 
nally  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  meet  for  this  purpose  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  naming  the  same  bi¬ 
partisan  group  which  had  developed  the 
Connally  resolution  draft.  This  eight 
man  group  met  many,  many  days  during 
many,  many  weeks  with  Secretary  Hull 
conferring  on  the  tentative  drafting  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  was 
presented  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  preliminary  to  the  great 
conference  to  be  called  for  the  charter 
ratification. 

The  fifth  step — representatives  of  51 
nations  met  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
month  of  June  1945  and  prepared  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  its 
present  form.  Twenty-nine  states,  in-, 
eluding  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  having  ratified  the 
charter.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  on 
October  24,  1945,  signed  the  protocol 
which  formally  established  the  new  world 
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organization.  The  United  States  Senate 
approved  it  by  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  51st  ratification  was  deposited  on 
December  27,  1944,  only  6  months  after 
the  first  signing  of  the  charter.  These 
are  the  ringing  words  that  heralded  the 
purpose  arid  goal  of  this  fifth  great  step : 

We  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  and  insure  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used  save  in  the 
common  interest,  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  to  that  end  to  these 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and.  removal  of  threats  to  peace  and 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression. 

The  sixth  step:  On  the  11th  of  June 
1948,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  of 
Michigan,  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  239.  I  quote  from  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirm  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not 
be  used  except  in  the  common  interest,  and 
that  the  President  be  advised  of  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  this  Government  by  con¬ 
stitutional  process  should  particularly  pur¬ 
sue  the  following  objectives  within  the 
United  Nations  charter.  Progressive  devel¬ 
opment  of  regional  and  other  collective  ar¬ 
rangements  for  handling  and  collective  self- 
defense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes, 
principles,  and  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
that  maximum  efforts  should  be  made  to 
obtain  agreements  to  provide  the  United 
Nations  with  armed  forces,  as  provided  by 
the  Charter,  and  to  obtain  agreements  among 
important  nations  upon  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  under  adequate 
and  dependable  guarantee  against  violation. 
If  necessary,  after  adequate  effort  toward 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  review 
the  Charter  at  an  appropriate  time  by  a 
general  conference  called  under  article  109 
or  by  the  General  Assembly. 

With  this  glorious  record  of  six  great 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  world  peace  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
something  of  skepticism  among  our  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  whether  these  last  3  or  4  years 
constitute  progress  or  retrogression  in 
our  attempts  to  banish  war  from  the 
civilized  world.  Have  we  turned  back, 
have  we  lost  ground,  are  we  discouraged, 
have  we  given  up  hope,  have  we  reached 
a  point  where  we  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  abandoning  the  grand  concept 
of  brotherhood  of  man  and  are  ready  to 
turn  back  the  pages  of  human  progress 
to  the  discredited  concepts  of  past  cen¬ 
turies  that  nations  can  be  best  protected 
from  inroads  and  aggression  by  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  military  alliances  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  aggression  and  attack? 

Mr.  President,  from  the  first  evidence 
of  recorded  history,  the  record  is  replete 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  attempts 
to  form  coalitions,  alliances,  and  com¬ 
binations  of  force  designed  to  meet  other 
alliances,  coalitions,  and  groups  threat¬ 
ening  real  or  fancied  aggression,  and  I 
make  this  assertion  in  the  light  of  that 
record — there  never  has  been  in  all  re¬ 
corded  history  an  instance  where  Such 
alliances  of  force  were  able  to  do  more  in 
the  way  of  discouraging  aggression  than 
to  accomplish  a  temporary  deferment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  when  I  re¬ 
view  the  policies  which  we  have  been 
following  for  the  past  3  or  4  years,  when 
I  note  the  transmutation  of  the  high 


purposes  of  efforts  for  world  peace  into 
mere  combinations  of  military  force,  I 
feel  not  only  discouragement  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  called  a 
halt,  long  enough  at  least  to  revaluate, 
these  policies  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  pursuance  of  these  policies  is  taking 
us. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  there  is  a  list  of  27  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  we,  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  a 
peaceful  world,  have  substantial  United 
States  military  forces — and  22  countries 
in  which  we  have  smaller  missions  or 
advisory  groups.  Therefore,  at  this  very 
moment,  after  the  gi’eat  advancements 
that  we  had  made  in  association  with 
other  leading  nations  in  the  direction 
of  world  security,  we  find  that  we  have 
today  either  sizable  forces  or  smaller 
military  missions  in  49  countries  of  the 
world. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  this  trend, 
let  us  refer  to  the  measure  now  before 
us.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
which  we  are  amending,  declares  it  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  maintain 
the  security  and  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  author¬ 
izing  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  to  friendly  countries  and  to 
facilitate  the  effective  participation  of 
those  countries  in  the  United  Nations 
system  for  collective  security.  And 
the  bill  before  us  which  presumes  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  these  purposes  is  providing 
$4,765,523,000  for  military  assistance  arid 
$443,634,000,  or  less  than  10  percent,  for 
mutual  development  and  technical  prog¬ 
ress.  Over  90  percent  for  purely  mil¬ 
itary  aid;  less  than  10  percent  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  Can  any  doubt  the 
cause  and  emphasis  of  our  endeavors? 
The  chart  appearing  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report  more  graphically  de¬ 
fines  than  words  can  describe  the  steady 
and  rapid  decline  in  nonmilitary  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  rapid  buildup  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  in  the  last  5  years,  and 
the  same  report  on  the  same  page  adds 
these  significant  words:  “the  shift  from 
economic  aid  to  military  aid  will  be  ac¬ 
celerated  in  the  coming  year.”  And,  in 
addition,  the  bill  before  us  extends  the 
period  for  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  for  2  years  beyond  the  present  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  the  act. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
reason  or  justification  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  feel  other  than 
great  alarm  at  this  radical  change  in 
our  policies?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
read  into  the  present  situation  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  are  abandoning  our  prog¬ 
ress  and  efforts  in  the  direction  of  world 
cooperative  efforts  for  peace  and  are 
turning  our  entire  attention  and  devot¬ 
ing  the  major  part  of  our  resources  to 
building  a  military  machine?  It  is  not 
an  answer  to  these  qualms  of  our  people 
to  state  that  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter  has  proved  ineffective  or  to  say  that 
we  have  not  abandoned  our  quest  for 
peace  but  merely  postponed  it  in  order  to 
be  realistic  and  meet  an  imminent  threat 
to  our  security.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  principally 
through  the  use  of  the  veto  power  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  failed  to  justify  the 


full  extent  of  our  hopes  for  it,  but  we 
have  not  made  one  step  in  the  direction 
of  correcting  or  attempting  to  correct 
the  inadequacies  of  the  charter,  which 
purpose  was  enunciated  in  the  Vanden¬ 
berg  resolution,  and  which  was  the  mo¬ 
tivating  purpose  of  the  resolution  which 
I  introduced  6  months  ago  urging  the 
President  to  take  immediate  steps  to  call 
a  conference  of  the  United  Nations  group 
under  article  109  of  the  charter  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  its  efficacy  and  the 
suggestion  of  steps  to  increase  its  value. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  people  feel 
perturbed  at  the  almost  complete  cessa¬ 
tion  of  our  efforts  for  peace  and  the  al¬ 
most  complete  absorption  of  our  Nation 
in  preparation  for  war? 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  the 
present  act,  that  moj-e  than  90  percent 
of  the  funds  were  authorized  shall  be  de¬ 
voted  to  military  preparation  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  bill  makes  provision  to 
extend  the  termination  date  of  the 
spending  program  from  June  30,  1954  to 
June  30,  1956,  and  extending  the  period 
of  liquidating  the  program  after  its  ter¬ 
mination  from  1  year  to  3  years.  The 
limitation  on  furnishing  excess  United 
States  military  equipment  to  other  na¬ 
tions  is  increased  by  an  additional  $200 
million.  The  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  international  military  organizations, 
or  headquarters,  is  authorized.  Author¬ 
ity  is  given  for  the  loan  of  military 
equipment  to  other  countries  for  test  and 
study.  A  special  fund  of  $100  million 
is  authorized  for  developing  special 
weapons. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  in 
which  direction  we  are  going — toward 
war  or  toward  peace?  What  are  we  try¬ 
ing  to  do  in  the  world — are  we  trying 
to  extend  humanitarian,  technical,  and 
rehabilitation  aid  to  friendly  nations  in 
order  to  help  them  raise  their  standard 
of  living — help  them  develop  purchasing 
power  and  markets  for  our  surpluses — 
aiding  them  in  building  themselves  spir¬ 
itually,  morally,  intellectually,  and  com¬ 
mercially,  or  is  our  goal  under  the  plaus¬ 
ible  sugar  coating  of  these  announced 
purposes,  the  building  and  arming  of  a 
coalition  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose 
of  establishing  a  powerful  military  alli¬ 
ance.  I  readily  realize  that  it  has  been 
and  will  be  repeatedly  asserted  that  this 
alliance  of  strength  of  arms  is  to  be  used 
solely  for  defensive  purposes  and  not  for 
offense.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  never 
has  been  in  history  a  military  alliance 
built  that  was  not  founded  on  the  pre¬ 
text  that  its  purpose  was  solely  for  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  talk  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  first  of  the  three  reasons  why 
I  am  opposing  the  present  bill.  I  stated 
that  my  first  reason,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  reason,  was  that  this  measure  em¬ 
phasizes  more  clearly  than  any  legisla¬ 
tion  heretofore  passed  the  fact  that 
while  we  continue  to  pay  lip  service  to 
efforts  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  effective  coalition  for  peace,  we  have 
actually  changed  the  course  of  our  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  goal  of  our  endeavors  by 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  a  military  alliance. 

After  taking  the  sixth  great  step  as 
evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  approval 
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of  the  Vanderberg  resolution,  No.  239, 
why  was  the  progress  toward  peace  so 
abruptly  interrupted?  As  further  proof 
of  the  change  not  only  of  emphasis  but 
of  direction  in  our  international  policy, 
let  me  list  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Vanderberg  resolution,  and  our 
own  failure  to  implement  them.  The 
resolution  urged  immediate  steps  toward 
agreement  among  nations  for  reduction 
of  armaments.  Although  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Senator  McMahon  and  also  the 
eminent  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders!  have  each  led  large  groups  of 
Senate  sponsors  in  the  introduction  of 
implementing  resolutions  to  effectuate 
this  purpose,  no  word  of  approval  or  hint 
of  action  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
executive  department  to  further  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  legislation  looking  to  world  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  armaments. 

The  Vandenberg  resolution  urged 
maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreements 
to  furnish  the  United  Nations  with 
armed  force  as  provided  by  the  charter. 
Action  of  this  kind  would  implement  ar¬ 
ticle  47  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
directing  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
Staff  Committee  for  the  strategic  direc¬ 
tion  of  armed  forces  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  under  the  terms  of  the  article. 
What  action  has  been  taken  to  carry 
this  recommendation  of  the  late  Senator 
from  Michigan  into  effect?  It  is  easy  to 
y  allege  that  this  could  not  be  done  be¬ 
cause  of  the  veto  position  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  But,  Mr.  President,  what  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  this  implemen¬ 
tation  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried,  before 
meeting  the  challenge  of  a  veto?  Is  the 
prospect  of  a  veto  sufficient  justification 
for  the  cessation  of  all  effort  to  provide 
the  United  Nations  with  an  instrument 
for  charter  purpose?  This  lack  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  heavy  contributing  factor  to 
the  situation  which  has  developed  in  Ko¬ 
rea  where  we  find  the  United  States  fur¬ 
nishing  a  third  of  a  million  men  and 
untold  material  resources  to  repel  ag¬ 
gressive  action  ostensibly  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations  and  a  situation 
that  is  almost  pathetic,  as  well  as  tragic, 
in  its  lack  of  plausibility. 

The  Vandenberg  resolution  recom¬ 
mended  that  if  adequate  effort  toward 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  proved 
ineffective,  a  review  of  the  charter  at  an 
appropriate  time  be  initiated  under  ar¬ 
ticle  109  of  the  charter,  which  provides 
for  the  calling  of  a  general  conference 
to  consider  charter  revision.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  attempted  to  carry 
this  recommendation  into  effect  by  sub¬ 
mitting  in  this  body  Senate  Resolution 
30  on  January  26,  last,  urging  the  United 
States  to  take  the  leadership  in  initiat¬ 
ing  the  calling  of  a  general  conference 
for  charter  review  under  article  109,  as 
urged  by  Senator  Vandenberg  and  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  by  almost  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  But  the  Department  of 
State,  in  answer  to  requests  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  for  its  comment  on  my 
resolution,  stated: 

The  Department  has  anticipated  that  a 
proposal  to  call  a  Charter  Review  Council  will 
be  considered  sometime  during  1955. 


Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
it  is  compulsory  that  there  be  considera¬ 
tion  of  review  of  the  charter  in  1955,  19 
years  after  its  adoption. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  by 
the  State  Department:  . 

*  The  development  of  an  official  United 
States  position  toward  the  question  of  char¬ 
ter  review  will  require  very  careful  and  de¬ 
tailed  preparation  within  the  Government, 
including  official  studies  advised  from  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  and  private  discussions 
with  other  governments.  And  there  should 
,  also  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department, 
full  opportunity  for  the  public  to  inform 
itself  of  the  problems  involved  and  to  ex¬ 
press  its  views.  This  suggests  the  wisdom 
of  concentration  in  the  use  of  the  next  2 
years  to  assure  that  there  will  have  been 
adequate  consideration  of  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Government  and 
people.  Consequently,  the  Department  be- 
lives  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  advance  the  date  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  as  provided  in  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  30. 

Senate  Resolution  30  is  the  one  which 
was  submitted  by  me. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  did  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  postpone  even  a  belated 
effort  to  implement  the  Vandenberg  res¬ 
olution  which  was  adopted  more  than  5 
years  ago,  on  July  11,  1948. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  taking 
the  Department  of  State  at  its  word.  In 
opposing  the  taking  of  action  under 
article  109,  by  calling  a  preliminary  con¬ 
ference,  so  as  to  make  a  provision  for  and 
to  take  action  looking  to  a  review  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  State 
Department  took  the  position  which  I 
have  just  stated,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  opportunity  for  study  during 
the  next  2  years,  so  that  at  the  time 
when,  under  the  proper  provision  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  there  is  to  be  a 
compulsory  conference  regarding  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  charter,  we  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  act.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  resolution,  using  the  identical 
words  of  the  State  Department’s  report 
on  my  resolution,  proposing  that  a  com¬ 
mission  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
ding  what  the  State  Department  has  said 
should  be  done. 

I  have  prepared  my  resolution  with 
specific  consideration  of  the  statement 
of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  United  States  position 
for  charter  review  would  require  careful 
and  detailed  preparation  within  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  including  official  studies,  ad¬ 
vice  from  Members  of  Congress,  and  pri¬ 
vate  discussions  with  other  governments. 
To  effectuate  these  preliminary  studies, 
the  resolution  provides  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  any  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  in  conjunction  with 
two  additional  Senators,  to  be  named  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  be  directed 
and  empowered  to  make  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  study  of  proposals  to  amend,  re¬ 
vise,  or  otherwise  modify  or  change  ex¬ 
isting  international  peace  and  security 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  Senate  and  assisting  the  executive 
department  in  crystalizing  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  when  a  general 
conference  of  the  United  Nations  for  a 
review  of  the  charter  is  called  in  1955, 
in  accordance  with  the  obligatory  pro¬ 


visions  of  article  109  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent,  out  of  order,  to  submit  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  126)  calling  for  a  study 
of  proposals  for  a  modification  of  exist¬ 
ing  international  peace  and  security  or¬ 
ganizations,  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  revision  of  the  present  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  is  necessary  if  the 
purpose  for  Which  the  United  Nations  was 
established,  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  is  to  be  achieved;  and 

Whereas  article  109  of  the  charter  provides 
that  a  general  conference  to  review  the  char¬ 
ter  “may  be  held  at  a  date  and  place  to  be 
fixed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  any  seven 
members  of  the  Security  Council,”  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  “if  such  a  conference  has  not  been 
held  before  the  10th  annual  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  proposal  to  call  one 
shall  be  placed  'on  the  agenda  of  that  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  and. the  con¬ 
ference  shall  be  held  if  so  deciqed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council”;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  has  an¬ 
ticipated  that  a  proposal  to  _call  a  charter 
review  conference  will  be  considered  at  the 
10th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  is,  during  1955;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  has 
stated  that  the  development  of  an  official 
United  States  position  toward  the  question  of 
charter  review,  and  toward  the  many  in¬ 
dividual  issues  involved,  will  require  careful 
and  detailed  preparation  within  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  including  official  studies,  advice 
from  Members  of  Congress,  and  private  dis¬ 
cussions  with  other  governments,  as  well  as 
full  opportunity  for  the  public  to  inform 
itself  regarding  the  problems  involved,  and 
to  express  its  views;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  regional  security  arrangements  and 
agencies  in  accordance  with  article  53  of  the 
charter  have  raised  questions  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  such  regional  security  organiza¬ 
tions  with  the  United  Nations;  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  duly 
designated  by  the  chairman  of  such  com¬ 
mittee,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  not  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  not  of  the  same  political 
party,  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  proposals 
to  amend,  revise,  or  otherwise  modify  or 
change  existing  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  guid¬ 
ing  the  Senate  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  2  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution, 
to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  at  the  general  conference  of 
the  United  Nations  for  review  of  the  char¬ 
ter  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  article  109 
of  chapter  XVIII  of  the  charter. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  prior  to  January  31,  1955,  the  results 
of  its-study  and  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  find  de¬ 
sirable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  such  technical,  clerical,  or 
other  assistants,  experts,  and  consultants  as 
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It  deems  desirable.  The  necessary  expenses 
of  the  committee  under  this  resolution,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
did  the  State  Department  postpone  even 
the  making  of  a  belated  effort  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  more  than  5  years  ago, 
nSmely,  on  July  11,  1948. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Van¬ 
denberg  resolution  calls  for  voluntary 
agreements  to  remove  the  veto  power 
from  all  questions  involving  pacific 
settlements  of  international  disputes 
and  situations,  and  from  the  admission 
of  new  members.  Not  one  effort,  so  far 
as  the  present  speaker  is  advised,  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  imple¬ 
menting  this  recommendation. 

I  well  realize  that  it  is  constantly 
urged  that  the  recommended  actions 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  because  of 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  veto  power  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  repeat,  Mr.'' 
President,  that  there  is  no  shred  of  fair¬ 
ness  in  blaming  inaction  on  an  antic¬ 
ipated  veto  of  proposals  unless  and  until 
such  proposals  are  made.  It  is  certainly 
not  fair  to  accuse  another  party  of  re¬ 
pudiating  a  proposal  that  has  never  been 
made,  and  to  excuse  lack  of  diligence  in 
presenting  a  proposal  on  an  anticipated 
refusal  of  acceptance. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  abandoned 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
made  notable  progress  in  strengthening 
the  efficacy  of  the  United  Nations  within 
its  limited  advisory  powers.  But  I  feel 
that  when  a  document  marks  the  high 
point  of  progress  for  civilized  nations 
towards  a  collaborative  effort  for  world 
security,  it  is  tragic  to  note  the  lack 
of  effort,  the  lack  of  diligence,  the  lack 
of  direction,  and  the  lack  of  purpose  to 
increase  its  value  and  assure  its  efficacy. 

This  lack  of  responsible  effort  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  also  in  large  part 
the  result  of  our  vacillating  and  uncer¬ 
tain  exercise  of  responsible  leadership 
in  international  affairs.  I  believe  there 
are  a  few  who  will  not  agree  that  while 
not  seeking  a  dominant  position  in  world 
affairs,  the  United  States  after  World 
War  II  was  forced  into  a  position  of 
leadership,  unique  in  the  world’s  history. 
It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  not  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  people  of 
nations  abroad,  particularly  in  the  non- 
Soviet  areas  of  Europe  and  Africa,  to 
realize  the  depth  of  confidence  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  United  States  leadership  in  a 
free  world,  that  was  so  effective  in  buoy¬ 
ing  up  the  hopes  of  people  of  these  na¬ 
tions,  and  which  developed  in  the  years 
immediately  following  World  War  II. 
It  is  more  difficult,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  have  not  contacted  these 
people  to  realize  how  that  confidence  in 
our  leadership  has  suffered  during  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  traveled  in  18 
nations  of  ffhe  so-called  free  world  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  I  assert  with  real 
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sadness  that  the  United  States  has  lost 
a  measurable  percentage  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  peoples  of  these  areas. 
Of  course,  they  still  respect  our  military 
strength  and  acknowledge  our  industrial 
and  commercial  dominance;  but,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  people  in  these  vari- 
out  nations  lamented  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  to  them  that  America  had  not 
only  lost  her  dominant  position  of  lead¬ 
ership,  but  had  no  plan  or  purpose  of 
regaining  the  confidence  and  beliefs  of 
these  people  in  our  Nation’s  altruism, 
sincerity,  or  even  integrity.  They  say 
we  helped  win  the  war.  They  say  we 
helped  write  the  peace.  They  say  we 
helped  tremendously  in  relief  efforts  and 
reconstruction  aid.  But  in  nation  after 
nation  responsible  leaders  would  ask  me 
why  the  United  States  did  not  assert 
her  leadership,  instead  of  time  and  again 
supinely  allowing  the  leadership  to  be 
taken  away,  not  only  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites,  but  by  some  of  the 
nations  within  our  free  world  in  whom 
they  had  less  confidence. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  at  this  point  to 
quote  from  a  report  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  when  he  returned  a  short 
time  ago  from  a  visit  to  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia.  The  Secretary  stated, 
in  part: 

The  people  of  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  are  suspicious  of  the  colonial  powers; 
and  we  of  the  United  States,  too,  are  suspect, 
because  they  reason  our  NATO  alliance  with 
Prance  and  Britain  requires  us  to  try  to 
preserve  or  restore  the  old  colonial  interests 
of  our  allies. 

I’m  convinced  that  United  States  policy 
has  become  unnecessarily  ambiguous  in  this 
matter.  The  leaders  of  the  countries  I  visit¬ 
ed  fully  recognize  it  would  be  a  disaster  if 
there  were  any  break  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  They 
don’t  want  this  to  happen.  However,  with¬ 
out  breaking  out  from  the  framework  of 
western  unity,  ye  can  pursue  our  traditional 
dedication  to  political  liberty.  And  the  real¬ 
ity  is  that  the  Western  Powers  will  gain, 
rather  than  lose,  from  an  orderly  development 
of  selfigovernment. 

I  emphasize,  however,  the  word  “orderly.” 
Let  none  forget  that  the  Kremlin  uses  ex¬ 
treme  nationalism  to  bait  the  trap  by  which 
it  hopes  to  capture  ^fhe  dependent  peoples. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  reached  the  same  conclusions 
that  I  was  forced  to  reach  after  visiting 
these  explosive  areas. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  need  for  military  strength,  there 
must  be  support  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  armaments.  But  it 
is  my  earnest  belief  that  it  is  impossible 
to  build  or  conserve  a  free  world  based 
on  force  alone.  It  is  impossible  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  Nation  and  our 
friends  to  continue  devoting  our  efforts, 
our  resources,  and  our  manpower  solely 
to  building  up  and  projecting  into  an 
unlimited  future  a  so-called  defense  of  a 
perimeter  of  action  within  which  an  ad¬ 
versary  can,  by  merely  threatening  in 
areas  thousands  of  miles  apart,  compel 
us  to  deploy  these  resources  in  man¬ 
power  and  material  all  over  the  world, 
and  if  we  allow  those  making  the  threats 
to  call  the  time  and  designate  the  areas. 
There  are  things,  Mr.  President,  that  are 


more  potent  than  artillery,  more  valu¬ 
able  than  tank  battalions,  and  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  aircraft.  I  refer  to  the  in¬ 
nate  belief  held  by  men  everywhere  in 
the  world  that  right  will  eventually  tri¬ 
umph  over  might.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  the  statement  I  have  just  made  will 
be  asserted  by  some  to  be  idealistic  and 
visionary.  But  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  these  beliefs  in  ideals  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  right  are  by  far  the  strongest 
forces  in  the  civilized  world  today. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  A  moment  ago,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  excellent  address 
being  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  he  referred  to  the  distrust  of  the 
United  States  which  arises  from  our 
alliance  with  certain  colonial  powers; 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  expressed 
the  thought  that  we  could  free  ourselves 
from  the  suspicion  of  supporting,  colo¬ 
nialism,  without  having  to  break  with, 
those  powers. 

I  may  suggest  that  there  is  a  golden 
opportunity  in  Indochina  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  an  opportunity  which?  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  bungle  as  we  have  been  bun¬ 
gling,  will  be  lost.  The  King  of  Cam¬ 
bodia  took  a  little  excursion  into  Thai¬ 
land  to  express  the  desire  of  himself, 
his  country,  and  his  people  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Kingdom  of  Laos  was 
invaded,  apparently  as  a  demonstration, 
after  which  the  invaders  returned  to 
Vietnam.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  suggest  now  to  the  French 
that,  if  we  are  to  assist  them  further  in 
Indochina,  it  must  be  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  their  often  expressed  intention  to 
give  independence  to  that  region  when 
the  present  troubles  are  over? 

France  need  not  wait.  Cambodia 
wants  independence  now.  Why  should 
not  France  negotiate  independence  with 
Cambodia  now?  Why  should  not  France 
negotiate  independence  with  Laos  now? 
If  that  were  done,  the  people  of  Viet- 
Nam  might  have  some  confidence  in  the 
policies  of  the  French,  which  they  can¬ 
not  under  any  circumstances  have  at  the 
present  time.  Why  should  we  not  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  French  Government,  in  the 
interests  of  the  French  Government, 
that  it  give  assurance  to  the  promises 
of  independence  for  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  thereby  undermine  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  which  the  French  are 
meeting  in  Viet-Nam  at  the  present 
time? 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  leadership  which  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Indochina 
and  also  to.  the  advantage  of  the  hard- 
pressed  French  Government,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  relieve  us  of  some 
of  the  tremendous  undertakings  into 
which  we  may  be  drawn  willy-nilly  by 
our  unwillingness  to  use  imagination 
and  courage  in  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
because  he  has  shown  by  his  very  clear 
statement  what  I,  in  my  poor  way,  have 
been  trying  to  make  plain,  namely,  that 
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we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  these 
people.  Last  December  I  visited  Pak¬ 
istan,  India,  South  Arabia,  Iraq,  Iran, 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Trans¬ 
jordan;  and  the  leaders  in  every  one  of 
those  countries  in  that  explosive  area 
called  my  attention  to  the  line  of  thought 
to  which  the  eminent  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  just  referred.  They  recognize 
that  we  are  leaders,  but  they  insist  that 
we  are  not  assuming  our  responsibility 
and  the  position  our  power  in  the  world 
today  assures  to  us.  I  know  that  the 
greatest  military  forces  that  could  be 
assembled  would  be  useless  in  inspiring 
confidence  in  us,  by  people  of  other  na¬ 
tions  who  have  reached  a  conclusion  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  warmongers,  and  that 
under  the  white  cloak  of  asserted  devo¬ 
tion  to  world  equity  and  peace  we  hide 
a  black  purpose  of  imperialistic  designs 
against  other  people.  In  every  nation 
of  the  Middle  East  that  I  visited  last 
December,  excepting  one,  it  was  repeat¬ 
edly  averted  to  me  by  responsible  lead¬ 
ers  that  we  were  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  used  as  instruments  to  underwrite 
the  decadent  imperialisms  that  had  for 
so  long  dominated  the  huge  colonial 
areas  of  Asift  and  Africa. 

This  attitude  was  stated  clearly  and 
tersely  to  me  by  one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  Egypt.  He  said — and  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  this  as  the  most  cogent 
statement  that  could  be  made  of  their 
viewpoint: 

Your  Nation’s  leadership  is  deteriorating 
because  you  have  either  wittingly  or  un¬ 
wittingly  allowed  yourselves  to  be  used  by 
former  colonial  powers  to  protect  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  their  colonialism.  If  you  are  doing 
this  unwittingly,  you  are  dupes  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  leadership.  If  you  are  doing  it 
wittingly,  you  are  even  more  unworthy  of 
leadership  because  of  this  departure  from 
your  high-sounding  assertions  of  advocacy 
of  peace,  democracy,  and  self-expression  for 
peace  everywhere. 

That  statement  was  made  to  me  by 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  Egypt. 

Why  have  we  lost  the  leadership  that 
is  based  on  confidence  in  us  and  the 
sincerity  of  our  purposes  and  goals?  Re¬ 
peatedly  our  diplomats  have  warned  us 
that  we  have  lost  initiative  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  Why  have  we  failed  so 
abjectly  in  recent  months  by  surren¬ 
dering  leadership  in  world-peace  efforts, 
not  only  to  friendly  nations,  but  to  the 
Soviet  Union  itself?  Have  we  demanded 
and  insisted  on  steps  to  insure  free 
elections  in  the  satellite  states?  Have 
we  demanded  and  insisted  that  a  peace 
be  consummated  with  Austria?  With 
the  United  Germany?  Oh,  I  know  that 
we  have  not  relinquished  our  support 
of  these  things,  but  what  have  we  actu¬ 
ally  done  in  the  way  of  strong  directive 
leadership?  We  have  even  allowed  Rus¬ 
sia  to  appear  before  the  people  of  many 
free  nations  today  as  a  claimed  exponent 
and  leader  for  world  peace.  It  does  not 
reassure  us  to  state  that  their  efforts 
and  purposes  are  phony.  The  way  to 
meet  a  phony  leadership  is  to  provide 
an  honest  oqe. 

It  is  particularly  pertinent  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  I  have  been  discussing  that 
the  Washington  Star  of  last  Friday  night 
carried  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following; 


International  unity  over  the  uses  of  armed 
force  in  pursuance  of  abstract  ideals  is  im¬ 
possible.  This  concept  cannot  promote 
peace.  It  can  only  assure  perpetual  wars 
in  the  name  of  peace,  dispersed  all  over  the 
globe  to  fight  Communist,  anti-Commu- 
nists,  and  Nationalists,  and  protect  state  of 
dubious  viability.  The  United  States  be¬ 
comes  not  the  world’s  leading  power  but  the 
world’s  leading  slave — slave  to  an  impossible 
millennial  idea  of  “peace  by  superior  force,” 
without  the  superior  force  of  a  world  reign 
of  law  in  a  world  which  has  no  common 
standards  of  law. 

When  I  started  to  discuss  this  bill 
today,  I  stated  that  my  objections  to  the 
bill  could  be  grouped  under  three  heads. 
I  have  been  discussing  but  one  of  these 
heads  up  to  the  present  time,  because  it 
embodies  my  principal  objection.  I  shall 
revert  to  this  first  heading  after  I  have 
briefly  discussed  the  two  other  headings. 

Under  this  second  heading,  I  stated 
that  the  policies  that  we  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  huge  expenditures  of  money 
for  military  aid  abroad  and  military  pur¬ 
poses  at  home  constituted  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  threat  to  our  economic  stability 
that  it  might  well  destroy  the  potency  of 
our  leadership.  How  futile  it  would  be 
to  repeatedly  insist  that  the  need  of 
arming  the  free  world  for  defense  must, 
of  necessity,  be  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States — when  the  sapping 
and  undermining  of  our  economic  stabil¬ 
ity  would  not  only  seriously  impair  the 
worth  of  that  leadership '  but  render 
necessary  aid  impossible.  How  tragic  it 
would  be  if  the  future  should  bring  us 
into  full  involvement  in  world  war  III, 
if  we  found  our  strength  in  men  and 
material  so  debilitated  that  we  could  not 
carry  the  burden  imposed  on  us  by  such 
a  conflict.  There  is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  in  our  intelligence  reports  and 
items  of  news,  that  reach  us  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  that  Russian  leader¬ 
ship  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  possibility  that  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  launch  a  world  conflict 
if  they  could  bleed  the  United  States 
white  by  draining  her  manpower  and  her 
industrial  strength  through  threats  di¬ 
rected  at  various  point  along  the  perim¬ 
eter  outlined  by  our  sft-called  contain¬ 
ment  policy. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  Members  of 
Congress  completely  alert  to  this  threat, 
including  such,  outstanding  Members  as 
the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Taft],  the  ex¬ 
perienced  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George],  the  astute  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank],  and  the 
great  House  Member  from  the  State  of 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  have  all  alluded 
with  dismay  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
threatened  with  a  burden  of  debt  and 
demands  on  our  financial  position  that 
approximates  one-third  of  a  trillion  dol¬ 
lars — a  certainly  unbalanced  budget 
near  $9  billion  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
an  almost  certain  increase  of  this  deficit 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  the  equal 
probability  that  we  shall  have  to  in¬ 
crease  the  debt  limits  far  beyond  the 
limit  that  we  have  heretofore  set  and 
which  has  heretofore  seemed  capable  of 
meeting  every  contingency. 

In  the  third  heading  of  my  objections 
to  the  present  measure,  I  list  the  great 
concern  over  the  rapidly  expanding 
tendency  of  the  Congress  to  divest  it¬ 


self  of  its  responsibility  over  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States  and  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
that  has  been  constitutionally  placed  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

From  the  first  beginnings  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  democratic 
institutions,  every  nation  has  consis¬ 
tently,  sedulously  and  assiduously  fought 
to  keep  the  control  of  expenditures 
within  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
legislative  branches  nearest  and  closest 
to  the  people  and  where  the  people  could 
demand  an  accounting  with  the  clearest 
and  quickest  results. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  these  well 
known  provisions  of  our  own  Constitu¬ 
tion: 

Section  3  of  article  IV  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  and  make  all  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time. 

Section  7  of  article  I  states: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originata 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  7  of  article  I  adds  this  safe¬ 
guard: 

Power  to  raise  and  support  armies  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  2  years. 

All  of  these  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
whole  tenor  and  purpose  of  our  National 
Constitution,  is  designed  to  hold  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch  immediately  responsible 
to  the  Nation  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
Nation’s  resources.  How  ridiculous  it 
would  be  if  we  should  pass  appropriation 
bills  approving  lump  sums  of  money  to 
.executive  agencies  and  attempt  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  them  the  power  to  spend  these 
funds  as  they  judge  fitting  and  proper. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us 
clothes  the  executive  department  with 
authority  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  such  areas  as  They  see  fit, 
in  such  amounts  as  they  see  fit,  in  such 
manner  as  they  see  fit,  by  making  trans¬ 
fers  of  funds  from  one  purpose  to  an¬ 
other,  from  one  nation  to  another,  and 
from  one  area  to  another. 

Even  today,  Mr.  President,  the  eminent 
chairman  of  the  Committee  [Mr.  Wiley] 
whom  I  hold  in  great  affection,  offered 
an  amendment  to  increase  from  10  per¬ 
cent  to  25  percent  the  funds  which  may 
be  transferred  from  one  appropriation 
to  another.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  one-fourth  of  the 
$5,300,000,000  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  such  use  as  he  might  see  fit 
to  make  of  it,  of  course,  within  the  broad 
outline  laid  down  in  the  bill.  The  emi¬ 
nent  Senator  from  Wisconsin  invited 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  careful  analysis  of  the  proposed 
expenditures,  that  military  experts  had 
studied  the  needs  and  sifted  them  very 
carefully  and  made  a  report  to  the 
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Budget  Bureau  and  to  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  they  found  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  $7,500,000,000.  They  said  that 
amount  was  absolutely  necessary;  that 
it  was  the  rock-bottom  figure. 

The  present  administration  examined 
it,  in  the  light  of  advice  from  its  military 
experts,  and  found  that  $7,500,000,000, 
is  not  required  but  only  ’$5,300,000,000 
The  experts  now  say,  “Do  not  cut  it  be¬ 
yond  that  point,  because  we  have  every 
dollar  of  fat  cut  out  of  it.  The  amount 
cannot  be  cut  below  that  point  without 
seriously  jeopardizing  the  security  of 
the  Nation.”  After  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  had  given  it  some  weeks 
of  consideration,  the  administration 
sent  up  a  supplemental  report  that  we 
could  cut  several  million  dollars  more 
out  of  it. 

How.can  anyone  come  before  us  and 
say  that  a  certain  amount  is  the  bottom 
figure? 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  argument  that  is  made  that  condi¬ 
tions  threatening  certain  areas  of  the 
free  world  change  with  kaleidoscopic 
rapidity  and  funds  that  appear  to  be 
needed  in  one  area  today  may  be  needed 
to  a  far  greater  degree  in  another  area, 
and  that  a  certain  elasticity  and  resili¬ 
ency  is  essential  in  the  use  of  these  funds 
so  that  the  executive  department  may 
meet  the  changes  of  need,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  a  proposal  to  change  the 
basis  of  10  percent  to  25  percent,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

That  means  that  $1,300,000,000  under 
the  present  bill,  can  be  transferred  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  Congress.  What 
kind  of  a  way  of  legislating  is  that? 
Why  not  give  the  President  100  percent 
authority,  if  that  is  the  only  matter 
which  is  to  be  considered?  Why  not 
give  him  authority  to  spend  the  entire 
$5,300,000,000  as  his  judment  may  dic¬ 
tate? 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  both  as 
a  civilian  servant  and  as  an  expert  mili¬ 
tary  man,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  give 
such  authority  to  any  man  under  God's 
heaven,  and  thereby  avoid  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  places  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  not  on  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  a  ques¬ 
tion.  To  compliment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  become  a  rare  oc¬ 
curence  on  this  floor.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  vote  for  this  bill,  the  President  can¬ 
not  spend  the  money,  can  he? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  No,  of  course,  he 
cannot. 

I  would  also  advert  to  the  argument 
made  by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mi-.  Smith!  that  this  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  is  an  authori¬ 
zation  bill.  Of  course,  that  is  correct, 
but  for  every  dollar  paid  of  the  Treasury, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  responsibility 
for  paying  it  is  ours. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  a  question.  It  has 
been  talked  around  the  corridors  for 
a  week  or  two  that  the  Senate  has  no 
responsibility,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  stop  appropriations. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  the  percentage 
of  appropriations  over  the  years  which 
have  been  stopped  in  that  way  after  ex¬ 
penditures  have  been  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  as  to  proportions,  but  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  for  many 
years.  There  has  not  been  a  month  in 
which  I  have  served  that  I  have  not 
heard  in  connection  with  the  considera  - 
tion  of  an  authorization  bill  the  state¬ 
ment,  “This  is  merely  an  authorization 
bill.  It  will  be  gone  over  very  carefully. 
Do  not  worry  about  it.  The  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  will  go  over  it  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.” 

Then  the  Appropriations  Committee 
says,  “A  legislative  committee  held  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  on  the  matter;  they 
have  gone  over  it  very  carefully.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  make  the  money  avail¬ 
able.  We  do  not  go  into  the  basic  ques¬ 
tions.” 

I  have  heard  that  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  customary 
procedure  to  say,  “It  is  merely  an  au¬ 
thorization,”  and  then  to  go  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  say,  “The 
entire  Congress  has  authorized  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  How  can  the  committee  sit 
here  and  not  allow  us  to  have  it?”  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  committee  is 
told,  “Your  duty  is  purely  functional.” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  refer  to  another  matter  which 
seems  pertinent  to  mention  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Section  304  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  “President  may  make  available,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  including 
transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify  not 
to  exceed  $400  million  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment,  material,  and  serv¬ 
ices  as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
which  are  required  by  and  are  made 
available  to,  or  are  necessary  for,  the 
support  of  the  forces  of  France,  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  located  in  such  Associated 
States.” 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  sum  of  $400  million  authorized  for 
this  area,  which  we  know  as  Indochina, 
can  be  augmented  through  transfer  of 
additional  funds  from  other  allocations 
and  areas  if  the  President  so  wills.  In 
the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
I  asked  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dulles,  under  what  theory  the  State 
Department  proposed  to  give  this  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  Indochina  area.  Was  it  the 
conception  of  the  Department  that  we 
should  interfere  in  a  civil  war  in  Indo¬ 
china  by  taking  sides  with  one  of  the 
contending  forces?  Or  was  it  the 
thought  of  the  State  Department  that 
we  should  participate  in  aiding  France 
to  perpetuate  some  remnant  of  her 


colonial  empire  in  that  area  through  aid 
in  putting  down  some  nationalistic  up¬ 
rising — or  was  it  their  conception  that 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  in 
this  area  called  for  our  support  in  pre¬ 
venting  Communist  dominance  of  a  vital 
area  through  aggressive  action? 

I  asked  Secretary  Dulles  on  which  of 
those  theories  was  based  the  request  for 
$400  million.  I  further  asked  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to  state  why,  if  his  reply 
was  that  we  were  proceeding  under  the 
third  theory  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
free  world,  peace,  and  security  that  this 
area  should  be  defended  against  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  we  did  not  proceed 
as  we  did  in  Korea,  under  the  aegis  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations,  why  we 
were  taking  unilateral  action  in  this  area 
independently  of  the  United  Nations  au¬ 
thority. 

I  repeat  those  questions  today,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  know  that  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  like  a  specific  answer  to  those 
queries.  No  one  realizes  any  more  than 
I  do  the  threat  to  a  free  world  that  would 
follow  successful  aggression  in  Indo¬ 
china.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  can  see 
great  disaster  if  aggression  should  be 
successful  in  Formosa,  in  Japan,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Burma,  in  India,  in  Iran, 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  East¬ 
ern  Germany,  or  in  Western  Europe,  in 
Turkey,  or  in  a  score  of  other  areas.  This 
is  another  instance  of  going  it  alone, 
which  is  as  inconsistent  with  our 
pledged  support  of  cooperative  action  un¬ 
der  our  United  Nations  responsibilities 
as  would  be  a  complete  repudiation  of 
our  U.  N.  responsibilities. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  hear  of  more  and 
more  commitments  every  time  wre  turn 
around,  and  one  thing  that  troubles  me 
about  them  is  that  there  is  never  any 
commitment  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
come  to  our  aid  if  we  should  be  attacked. 
I  have  made  the  point  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  no  European  nation  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  help  us  in  the  event  we  have 
to  go  to  war  to  keep  the  Communists 
from  taking  the  whole  Pacific;  they  are 
committed  to  go  to  war  only  in  the  event 
an  attack  occurs  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  committed  to  go  to  war  in  the  event 
the  Communists  decide  to  attack  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  South  America. 
But  South  America  is  not  committed  to 
help  the  United  States  if  an  attack 
should  occur  in  this  part  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  We  have  1  or  2 
small  allies  on  whom  perhaps  we  could 
rely  to  help  us  in  the  event  an  attack  oc¬ 
curred  in  certain  areas  of  the  Pacific, -but 
only  in  certain  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  additional  com¬ 
mitments,  a  study  should  be  made  of  a 
program  of  consolidated  approach, 
whereby  in  return  for  our  help  to  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world,  they  will 
help  share  our  burden  in  the  event  we 
must  undertake  to  assist  in  repelling  ag- 
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gression  at  various  other  places  in  the 
world.  Why  should  the  United  States 
have  to  go  everywhere  to  repel  aggres¬ 
sion  and  not  have  any  help?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  other  nations  should  be 
willing  to  help  share  the  burden. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  for  his  clear  presen¬ 
tation  of  that  viewpoint. 

I  was  chagrined  and  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  attitude  expressed  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States  throughout  those 
very  vital  areas.  I  know,  as  everyone 
else  knows,  the  danger  that  would 
threaten  if  an  attack  should  be  launched 
through  Indochina.  I  know,  because  I 
was  there,  of  the  danger  that  would  be 
inherent  in  an  attack  by  Russia  if  she 
saw  fit  to  attack  Iran  and  take  over  the 
oil  fields.  I  know  the  danger  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  areas. 

I  know  that  we  cannot  stop  an  attack 
in  Western  Europe  for  any  length  of 
time.  Any  military  man  knows  that.  I 
am  not  a  military  man;  I  am  speaking 
with  knowledge  of  their  studies.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  that  knowledge,  we  find  our¬ 
selves,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  taking 
unilateral  action.  Whatever  plausibili¬ 
ty  there  was  in  our  action  in  Korea,  we 
took  it  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  we  are  proceeding  under  it 
today,  plausibly  or  without  plausibility. 
But  the  proposed  action  in  Indochina  is 
without  any  shadow  of  concerted  action 
to  which  we  are  committed  under  the 
United  Nations.  Yet  we  propose  to  take 
independent  action  and,  again,  place 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Even  if  the  President  were  the  ablest 
man  in  the  world,  or  the  man  of  the 
highest  character  the  world  has  ever 
produced,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  vote, 
and  I  shall  not  vote,  to  place  huge  sums 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
department,  when  I  have  sworn  on  my 
oath  as  a  United  States  Senator  to  per¬ 
form  constitutional  responsibilities  that 
have  been  placed  upon  Congress  includ¬ 
ing  the  body  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
Member. 

Mr.  MALONE  and  Mr.  CASE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  was  first  on 
his  feet. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  said,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  .it  to  be  true,  that  our  Army  in 
Western  Europe  would  be  just  as  help¬ 
less  as  a  baby  in  case  of  a  real  attack. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  we  are  fooling 
the  Russians  into  believing  that  per¬ 
haps  we  could  stand  up  under  an  attack? 
Whom  are  we  fooling? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Everyone  knows 
that  Russian  intelligence  is  equally  as 
efficient  as  our  own,  perhaps  more  so. 
They  know  what  they  can  do.  They 
know  what  the  military  situation  is. 
What  concerns  me  is  a  policy  we  have 
laid  down,  saying,  “You  can  go  no 
farther  than  that.  You  must  stay 
within  that  perimeter.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  permit  a  policy  of  containment.’’ 

Then  they  can  stay  in  the  middle,  and 
simply  by  expressing  a  threat,  which 


they  do  not  have  to  carry  out,  they  can 
compel  us  to  dissipate  and  deploy  our 
resources,  our  men,  and  our  material  in 
Formosa,  Korea,  Indochina,  Burma, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Western  Europe,  and  every¬ 
where  else  throughout  the  world. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  took  the  initia¬ 
tive.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  did  not 
allow  the  potential  enemy,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  them  and  know  them  to  be,  to  call 
the  tune? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
long  past  the  time,  and  the  United 
States  Senate  has  it  within  its  power  to 
direct  the  operations. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
certainly  has  put  his  finger  on  a  matter 
which  has  distressed  a  great  many  of 
us  for  a  long  time.  When  we  announced 
a  policy  of  containment,  wre  gave  to  the 
Communists  control  over  time  and  place. 
Just  so  long  as  that  condition  remains, 
it  makes  it  possible  for  them,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  run  us  ragged  ail  around  the 
perimeter. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
this  venture  into  Laos,  Viet-Nam,  and 
Cambodia  is  the  result  of  a  unilateral 
determination  of  current  origin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  recall  that  it  was  in  the 
summer  of  1950  that  President  Truman 
sent  the  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  and  as¬ 
sured  them  of  this  support.  He  told 
them  then  that  they  should  resist  the 
Communists,  and  that  we  would  be  at 
their  side.  He  made  this  pledge  in  1950, 
3  years  ago  this  summer. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  continued  to  be 
the  administration  policy.  I  think  it 
was  a  decision  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man,  possibly  associated  with  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  send  troops  into  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  then  ask  the  United  Nations  to 
confirm  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  add  to  what  the  Senator  has  just 
said  that  it  does  not  make  a  scintilla  of 
difference  to  me  whether  a  policy  which 
I  consider  wrong  had  its  genesis  in  a 
Democratic  administration  or  a  Republi¬ 
can  administration.  If  it  is  committing 
the  United  States  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  agent,  be  it  legislative  or  execu¬ 
tive,  I  repudiate  it.  I  refuse  to  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  tried  to  make  the 
point  earlier  this  afternoon  in  my  re¬ 
marks  that  with  respect,  to  Indochina  I 
see  no  hope  unless  it  rests  in  our  ad¬ 
dressing  ourselves  to  the  conviction  of 
the  people.  To  show  how  that  works,  a 
defensive  war,  without  a  battle  line,  is 
proceeding  in  the  Red  River  Delta  up  in 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  which  is  not  too 
far  from  the  north  China  border. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  heard  the  Senator’s 
remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  this  amaz¬ 
ing  spectacle :  In  the  morning  the  French 
troops  are  sent  out  and  spaced  every  100' 
meters  along  the  roadway.  At  night 


they  are  gathered  up  and  brought  into 
the  compound.  By  day  they  are  in 
charge.  At  night  the  guerrillas,  mean¬ 
ing  the  Vietminth  forces,  are  in  charge. 
If  that  is  not  defensive  warfare  in  Indo¬ 
china,  I  never  saw  defensive  warfare. 
When  our  people  cannot  leave  the  air 
base  without  getting  their  throats  cut 
along  the  highway,  and  when  one  eats  his 
dinner  at  the  embassy  with  floodlights 
on  the  Ambassador’s  home,  with  armed 
guards  around,  if  that  is  not  defensive 
warfare,  I  never  saw  it. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  two  forces  are 
evenly  matched.  I  refer  to  the  Red  forces 
under  Ho  Chi-minh,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Viet-Nam  forces  joined  with  the 
French  Union  forces,  on  the  other  hand. 
They  are  about  equal  in  strength.  There 
is  one  great  segment  in  the  middle. 
There  is  an  affectionate  term  for  them. 
They  are  called  the  “fence  sitters.”  They 
are  waiting  to  see  which  way  to  go.  They 
will  not  make  a  move  until  there  is  some 
assurance  that  there  is  a  target,  that 
there  is  a  hope  somewhere  in  the  future. 
That  hope  has  not  been  expressed,  after 
87  years  of  colonial  exploitation  by  the 
French  in  Indochina. 

This  condition  of  warfare  has  persisted 
for  7  years.  How  many  more  years  will 
it  go  on,  and  what  will  the  end  result  be? 
We  may  be  very  considerably  embar¬ 
rassed  in  Indochina  before  it  is  over. 
Suppose  the  forces  under  Ho  Chi-minh 
should  simply  go  underground  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  and  everyone  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  was  over? 
I  have  asked  military  men  the  question, 
what  would  constitute  a  victory  in  Indo¬ 
china?  We  cannot  even  get  a  definition 
of  a  victory,  because  no  one  seems  to 
know  at  the  moment.  If  that  is  the 
case,  how  long  will  the  warfare  go  on? 
It  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  forces  oppos¬ 
ing  the  French  can  despoil  the  country¬ 
side,  get  what  rice,  meat,  and  fish  are 
available,  and  then  be  fed  from  south 
China  by  way  of  Siam  and  elsewhere. 
This  could  be  an  interminable  thing. 
But  does  it  not  finally  take  us  to  a  poten¬ 
tial  which  is  not  unlike  Korea?  Will  the 
situation  not  ultimately  call  for  invasion 
by  American  troops?  That  will  be  dis¬ 
aster;  that  will  be  tragedy. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  listened  very  intently  to  his  remarks, 
and  obtained  real  enlightenment  from 
his  discussion  this  afternoon  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  not  pres¬ 
ently  paying  for  the  war  in  Indochina? 
Are  we  not  contributing  to  the  French 
the  equivalent  of  what  the  war  is  costing 
them? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  think  in  large  part 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Actually,  we  are 
financing  the  war. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  not  a  large  part 
of  that  expense  included  in  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  no  part  of  it  in¬ 
cluded? 
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Mi\  GILLETTE.  The  contributions 
we  have  been  making  are  under  the 
provisions  of  laws  which  have  heretofore 
been  enacted.  This  is  an  additional 
fund. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  It  is  a  fund  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  have  been  contributing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  JSenator  is  familiar 
with  the  point  that  a  great  many  au¬ 
thorities  who  have  made  some  study  of 
the  situation  in  Indochina  feel  that 
if  the  French  were  to  make  a  definite 
promise  to  the  people  of  that  area  of  in¬ 
dependence  at  a  certain  date  many  of 
the  problems  with  which  the  French  are 
confronted  there  would  be  solved.  The 
people  would  take  heart  in  fighting  for 
their  own  independence. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  such  action  would  contribute 
mightily  toward  that  end.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  feeling  which  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago,  and  which  I  find  to  be  univer¬ 
sal  in  former  colonial  areas,  namely,  that 
we  are  underwriting  the  remnants  of 
imperialism,  and  that  under  the  guise  of 
supporting  the  free  world  and  defending 
against  communism  we  are  making  our¬ 
selves  a  party  to  it.  We  are  urged  to 
assume  leadership.  We  are  told,  “You 
are  leaders.  Anounce  your  leadership. 
Insist,  from  your  position,  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  other 
former  colonial  imperialistic  powers  fol¬ 
low  your  leadership.  You  can  do  it  if 
you  take  a  firm  position  in  the  chancel¬ 
leries,  instead  of  sitting  back  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  someone  else  to  take  the 
initiative.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr;  LONG.  Did  the  Senator  hear  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  ]  today? 
He  has  given  some  study  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  His  statement  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  French  concessions  in  Indo¬ 
china  up  to  now  have  been  made  to  the 
people  of  that  area  only  when  the  French 
Government  seemed  to  be  under  pres¬ 
sure  or  having  great  difficulty  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  heard  that  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  this  Nation  under¬ 
takes  the  definite  burden  of  carrying 
on  the  struggle  in  Indochina,  inasmuch 
as  those  who  have  been  doing  most  of 
the  fighting  are  largely  mercenaries  and 
volunteers  from  other  countries  besides 
France,  is  it  not  apparent  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  get  the  French  to 
make  concessions  to  the  people  of  that 
area  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
gain  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
those  people? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  further  question.  Is  not 
the  experience  this  nation  is  having 
with  France  somewhat  similar  to  the 
experience  we  are  having  in  Europe? 
If  the  Germans  were  armed  they  would 
be  a  very  formidable  fighting  power. 
There  is  only  a  very  weak  Communist 
movement  in  that  area.  West  Germany 
could  be  relied  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  anti-Communist  areas  of  all 
Europe.  Yet  we  find  that  the  French 
do  not  wish  to  cooperate  with  us  in  any 
plan  to  help  arm  the  Germans  so  as  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Russian  ag¬ 
gression  to  succeed. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
Senator’s  speech  this  afternoon.  But, 
in  connection  with  the  particular  point 
we  are  now  discussing — that  is,  freedom 
in  Indochina — it  seems  to  me  that  no 
alternative  is  offered  by  those  who  op¬ 
pose  giving  aid  to  Indochina.  To  the 
contrary,  failure  might  confirm  the  very 
thing  against  which  they  protest.  We 
agree  that  the  French  ought  to  assure 
the  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam  that  at  some  definite  date  they 
will  obtain  full  independence.  But  is 
it  not  true  that  if  our  aid  is  withheld 
until  such  obligation  is  given  we  may 
be  preventing  the  very  thing  which  we 
say  we  want  to  happen?  The  Com¬ 
munist  guerrillas  may  -then  win  those 
states,  and  the  people  about  whom  we 
are  concerned  will  never  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  their  independence. 
That  happened  in  China.  A  great  pro¬ 
test  was  heard  about  our  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  China — our  failure  to  advance 
sufficient  aid — the  withholding  of  aid. 
Now,  when  we  are  faced  with  a  similar 
eventuality  inlndoechina,  does  not  the 
Senator  believe  that  the  withholding  of 
aid  may  contribute  to  a  Communist  suc¬ 
cess  which  will  forever,  or  at  least  for 
a  long  time,  deny  the  people  their  op¬ 
portunity  for  independence? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
admit  there  is  a  possibility  of  eventu¬ 
alities  of  that  kind  taking  place,  but  we 
are  faced,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  with  the  problem  of  choosing 
between  possibilities  and  certainties. 
Just  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven 
and  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  in  the 
East,  by  the  course  which  we  are  pur¬ 
suing  in  trying  to  defend  ourselves 
against  threats  everywhere  along  the 
perimeter,  and  dissipating  our  forces, 
we  are  weakening  ourselves,  not  only 
financially  but  spiritually  and  politically, 
and  we  are  destroying  the  leadership 
which  has  been  placed  in  us  by  the  free 
world. 

As  I  see  it,  that  is  a  certainty.  I  know 
the  risks  and  I  know  the  difficulties.  I 
can  recognize  that  situation.  However, 
I  know  the  certainty,  as  I  see  it,  of  dis¬ 
aster  if  we  proceed  along  the  road  along 
which  we  are  proceeding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  one  more 
question.  At  a  time  when  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  a  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  our 
efforts  for  a  truce,  to  withdraw  our 
aid  to  Indochina,  and  thereby  take 
that  much  pressure  off  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  because  it  would  be  con¬ 
jectural  to  do  so.  I  do  not  have  the 
enthusiastic  faith  in  the  results  of  the 
truce  negotiations  under  way  in  Korea 
that  other  people  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  have  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Patrick  Henry  said  Caesar  had  his  Bru¬ 
tus,  Charles  I  his  Cromwell,  and  George 
III  did  not  profit  by  their  example?  In 
other  words,  if  we  put  reverse  English 
on  that  statement,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
French  in  Indochina  could  profit  by  our 
example  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Yes;  they  certainly 
could  profit  by  our  example  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  The  tenacity  with  which  the 
former  colonial  powers  cling  to  the  pa¬ 
thetic  and  pitiful  remnants  of  their  for¬ 
mer  dominions  is  very  disturbing  to  me. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  The  Senator  fiom 
Iowa  has  discussed  his  responsibility 
in  voting  for  appropriation  bills  which 
define  the  areas  in  which  the  money 
appropriated  is  to  be  spent,  and  his  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  too  much  discretion  should 
not  be  given  to  the  President  in  spending 
the  money  appropriated. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  in  many  ways,  when 
money  is  appropriated  by  Congress,  to 
give  great  discretionary  power  to  the 
President.  For  instance,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  had  some  experience  as 
a  soldier.  No  bill  can  be  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  which  says  that  X  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  to  be  spent  by  Company  I  of  the 
4  th  Infantry,  or  X  number  of  dollars  shall 
be  spent  by  a  certain  battalion  of  field 
artillery. 

In  other  words,  a  commanding  officer 
must  have  authority,  in  either  a  defen¬ 
sive  or  an  offensive  situation,  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  airplanes, 
gasoline,  artillery,  infantry,  or  for  the 
training  of  infantrymen  and  artillery¬ 
men,  and  perhaps  for  developing  a  line 
of  supply.  That  is  certainly  necessary 
in  fighting  a  war,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  must  realize. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is 
whether  he  does  not  feel  if  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  cold  war,  and  if  we  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  so-called  perimeter 
which  he  has  described  and  to  assume 
the  offensive,  that  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
making  the  basic  decisions  in  foreign 
policy,  should  have  the  right,  when  a 
condition  develops  in  Berlin,  for  exam- 
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pie,  to  be  able  to  spend  X  number  of 
dollars  in  Berlin;  or,  if  the  situation  in 
China  should  change,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  move  into  China  and 
forget  about  Western  Europe? 

In  other  words,  is  it  possible  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  earmark  these  funds  and  tell  the 
person  who  is  making  the  decisions 
exactly  where  the  money  should  be 
spent? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  No;  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  agree  that  we  can 
not  follow  the  dollars  down  to  one  point 
or  another.  The  power  of  the  President, 
as  the  commander  in  chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  is  a  power  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  places  in  him;  but  the  control  of  the 
purse  strings  is  a  power  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  places  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
I  realize  that  we  should  not  pass  an 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  example,  in  which  we 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  “You 
can  put  a  stenographer  there  at  $2,500 
a  year,  and  you  can  put  another  stenog¬ 
rapher  here  at  $3,500  a  year.  You  can 
use  so  much  of  these  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  so  much  money  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” 

By  the  same  token  neither  do  we,  or 
should  we,  appropriate  $2  billion  or  what¬ 
ever  the  sum  may  be,  and  say  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  “Here  is  $2  billion; 
go  ahead  and  use  the  money.  We  will 
leave  it  all  elastic.  Use  it  as  you  see  fit.” 

We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
attempted  to  appropriate  in  that  way. 
That  is  what  I  am  objecting  to.  It  is  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  in  any  other 
Secretary,  or  even  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  abdication  of  the 
duty  and  responsibility  which  I  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  is  mine  under  the  Constitution. 
I  believe  there  is  a  strong  line,  and  a  well- 
defined  line,  that  can  be  drawn  between 
going  into  details  in  the  spending  of 
every  dollar  and,  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  in  giving  a  blank  check  to  any  exec¬ 
utive  department  and  saying  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  “Here  is  the  money.” 

What  about  the  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibility  for  periodic  reports?  The  pend¬ 
ing  bill  provides  for  turning  $400  million 
or  $300  million,  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  over  to  the  President  and  saying 
to  him,  “Because  conditions  may  change, 
you  may  use  it  as  you  see  fit,  and  you  are 
to  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  on  what  you  have  done 
with  the  money.” 

What  good  does  that  do?  The  money 
will  have  been  spent.  We  gave  him  the 
authority  to  spend  it.  He  can  tell  us 
about  it  after  the  money  has  been  spent, 
but  that  does  not  replace  the  money.  It 
does  not  discharge  our  responsibility  to 
the  people  with  regard  to  the  money  we 
are  appropriating.  I  may  take  money 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  would  gladly  do 
so — although  there  is  not  much  money 
there — and  give  it  to  the  President  and 
say  to  him,  “President  Eisenhower,  you 
can  use  my  money.”  But  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  money  belonging  to  my  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  say 
that  to  the  President.  I  would  deny  my 


responsibility  and  I  would  abdicate  my 
responsibility  by  turning  over  a  blank 
check  to  the  President,  or  to  any  other 
officer  of  the  executive  department,  be 
he  high,  low,  wide,  tall,  or  short. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  he  can  look  ahead  and  determine 
where  the  main  effort  might  need  to  be 
made  3  months  from  now  or  6  months 
from  now,  whether  it  should  be  in  Spain 
or  in  Turkey  or  in  Greece  or  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  in  Pakistan  or  in  India  or  in 
Indochina? 

Does  the  Senator  feel  he  can  look 
ahead  and  decide  in'  an  appropriation 
bill  where  the  money  ought  to  be  spent? . 
Does  he  feel  there  is  any  great  difference 
in  principle  involved  in  our  deciding  how 
many  dollars  are  to  be  spent  in  Indo¬ 
china  or  in  Spain,  and  saying  we  should 
give  some  discretionary  power  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  who  is  responsible  for 
our  foreign  relations,  and  let  him  de¬ 
cide  at  the  time  of  the  emergency  where 
the  money  should  be  spent? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Following  the  line 
of  the  eminent  Senator’s  reasoning,  all 
we  would  have  to  do  in  a  measure  of  this 
kind  would  be  to  appropriate  a  lump  sum, 
of  money  and  say  to  the  President,  “Be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertain  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world,  you  go  ahead 
and  spend  the  money.  There  may  be 
uncertain  conditions  in  Yugoslavia,  or 
there  may  be  uncertain  conditions  in 
Formosa.  Therefore  we  are  turning 
over  to  you  $5  billion.  Go  ahead  and 
spend  the  money.” 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  If  I  were  asked  to 
do  it,  I  would  cut  the  amount  by  two- 
thirds  and  do  that  exactly.  I  believe  the 
money  would  be  spent  better  and  more 
effectively  in  trying  to  get  things  done 
in  Indochina,  and  it  would  help  to  get 
things  done  in  dealing  with  the  French, 
and  in  getting  things  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  such  as  Spain  or  North 
Africa,  for  example.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
much  more  effectiye  way  of  administer¬ 
ing  such  a  program. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.,. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  conclude  my 
remarks. 

When  we  were  holding  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  representatives  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  were  before  us.  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  provision  of  section  511  (a) 
of  the  original  Mutual  Aid  Act  of  1951, 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

No  military,  economic,  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  pursuant  to  this  act 
*  *  *  shall  be  supplied  to  any  nation  in  or¬ 
der  to  further  military  effort  unless  the 
President  finds  that  the  supplying  of  such 
assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  country  has 
agreed  to — 

(1)  Join  in  promoting  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will,  and  maintaining 
world  peace; 

(2)  Take  such  action  as  may  he  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  inter¬ 
national  tension; 

(3)  Fulfill  the  military  obligations  which 
it  has  assumed  under  unilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements. 


That  is  sufficient  to  quote  from  that 
section  to  illustrate  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  original  Mutual  Security  Act. 

I  asked  the  representative  of  the  State 
Department  if  there  had  been  any  pro¬ 
cedure  under  that  provision  or  if  there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  secure  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  that  kind.  The  eminent  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  said,  “I  assume  it  has  been 
done.” 

I  asked,  “Do  you  know  that  it  has  been 
done?  The  law  requires  that,  before  the 
President  can  spend  $1  of  this  money,  he 
must  have  such  an  understanding  and 
such  an  agreement,  namely,  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  country  will  participate  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  organization.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  replied,  “I  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  I  assume  it  has  been 
done.”  * 

The  same  answer  came  in  reply  to 
questions  about  several  other  provisions. 

I  refer  to  that  matter  simply  because  it 
is  further  illustrative  of  the  evil  that  is 
concomitant  with  the  blank-check 
method  of  making  funds  available  to  the 
executive  department  without  securing 
some  assurance  as  to  how  the  money  will 
be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  include  my 
presentation. 

My  decision  to  cast  my  vote  this  year 
against  the  mutual  security  bill  is  by  way 
of  protest  against  the  whole  course  our 
foreign  policy  is  now  taking.  I  am  by  no 
means  opposed  to  everything  in  this  bill 
any  more  than  I  am  opposed  to  every 
thread  in  the  pattern  of  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  I  do  not  oppose  assistance  to  for¬ 
eign  nations.  I  favor  contributing  our 
share  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  funds 
for  war -ravaged  areas,  such  as  Korea.  I 
favor  the  expenditure  of  funds  through 
the  United  Nations  for  the  Arab  refugees, 
and  I  favor  aid  to  the  State  of  Israel  for 
helping  settle  her  refugees.  I  was  proud 
to  manage  the  bill  providing  wheat  for 
India  when  it  passed  the  Senate  2  years 
ago,  and  I  wholeheartedly  approve  the 
recent  measure  providing  famine  relief 
for  Pakistan. 

I  have  from  the  beginning  favored  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  countries  whose  dollar 
shortages,  due  in  large  part  to  our  own 
high  tariff  restrictions  prevent  them 
from  buying  our  exportable  surpluses  of 
both  farm  and  factory.  I  regard  the 
point  4  program  as  one  of  the  great  acts 
of  statesmanship  by  this  country  since 
World  War  II.  I  would  gladly  vote  for 
this  bill  if  the  sections  dealing  with 
purely  military  assistance  were  elimi¬ 
nated.  I  would  vote  for  the  pending  bill 
even  if  those  provisions  were  drastically 
reduced  in  amount,  with  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  allocated  to  peaceful  purposes  of 
economic  and  technical  development. 
Eut  the  entire  emphasis  in  this  bill  is  on 
purely  military  considerations.  There  is 
in  this  bill  unmistakable  proof  of  almost 
complete  militarization  of  our  entire  for- 
ign  policy.  I  knew  of  no  way,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  which  I  could  register  a  protest 
more  effectively  than  I  could  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  discussion  of  the  pending 
measure. 

While  there  is  a  danger  point  for  our  i 
own  economy,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
go  in  extending  aid  to  foreign  nations — 

I  have  already  alluded  to  this  danger  in 
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my  discussion  today — the  basis  of  my 
opposition  to  the  policy  expressed  in  this 
bill  is  not  based  alone  on  the  amount  of 
money  involved.  The  purpose  for  which 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  and  the  goal  of 
competitive,  destructive  .armament  of 
nations  have  influenced  me  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposals  of  both 
the  late  Senator  McMahon,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  the.  able  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders!  calling  for  ironclad  uni¬ 
versal  disarmament  and  pledging  a  cer¬ 
tain  large  sum  to  peaceful  world  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  in  place  of  the  im¬ 
mense  funds  now  going  into  arms  and 
munitions.  .This  kind  of  program  would 
also  influence  many  Members  to  support 
the  spending  of  money  for  humanity,  in¬ 
stead  of  Armageddon. 

I  am  further  distressed  at  the  extent 
to  which  we  now  handle  almost  all  our 
foreign  technical  aid  on  a  direct  bilateral 
basis  between  our  Government  and  the 
governments  of  other  countries,  rather 
than  through  the  agencies  created  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
is  further  evidence  of  the  lipservice  we 
pay  to  the  United  Nations,  while  in  re¬ 
ality  we  are  acting  to  a  surprising  degree 
outside  the  framework  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  lest 
anyone  mistake  the  basis  of  my  decision 
in  this  matter,  and  try  to  list  me  as  an 
isolationist  or  count  me  with  the  go-it- 
alone  school,  I  say  now,  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  United  States  can  live  alone  in 
this  modern  world.  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  can  or  dare  go  it  alone. 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  is 
strong  enough  or  rich  enough  to  dispense 
with  friends  and  allies.  In  the  event  of 
a  military  showdown  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  meet  and 
defeat  the  force  that  could  be  thrown 
against  us  if  we  stood  alone,  without 
allies  on  our  side.  Even  if  it  were  mili¬ 
tarily  or  strategically  possible,  I  would 
consider  it  the  height  of  folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  it. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  power, 
if  she  chooses  to  use  it,  to  mobilize  forces 
of  sufficient  strength  to  conquer  several 
regions  of  the  earth  that  are  important 
and  in  somb  cases  vital  to  our  own  Na¬ 
tion’s  security.  Illustrative  of  these 
areas  are  Western  Europe,  Japan,  or  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  no  private  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
purpose  and  desire  to  dominate  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  oblige  us  to  keep  up  our 
guard  for  as  long  as  that  type  of  re¬ 
gime  controls  the  Eurasian  land  mass. 
I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that  the 
threat  from  Soviet  Russia  is  primarily 
military,  or  that  it  can  be  met  with  pri¬ 
marily  military  means.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  conducting  a  worldwide  polit¬ 
ical,  psychological,  economic,  and  sub¬ 
versive  war  against  us  and  against  the 
other  nations  which  repudiate,  as  we  do, 
all  forms  of  totalitarian  or  authoritarian 
dictatorship. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  strike  with  military 


force,  instead  of  merely  continuing  to 
sap  and  undermine  the  fabric  of  free  so¬ 
ciety,  we  would  be  insane  to  relax  our 
defenses  against  the  political,  nonmili¬ 
tary  warfare  of  the  Communists,  and  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  anticipating 
a  military  attack.  The  Soviet  Union  can 
defeat  us  without  wai;  if  we  prepare  to 
defend  ourselves  only  against  war. 

I  acknowledge  that  none  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  now  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
States  is  capable,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  others,  of  defending 
itself  against  an  all-out  Soviet  on¬ 
slaught,  should  it  come,  unless  the 
United  States  throws  its  weight  into  the 
scale.  I  do  not  favor  a  policy  that  would 
abandon  friendly  nations  to  conquest  by 
the  Communist  powers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  oppose  such  a  policy;  but  I  deny 
that  the  only  way  to  save  them  from  this 
fate  is  by  shipping  them  tanks  and  guns 
and  ammunition  for  eventual  war.  Yet 
it  is  inescapable  that  that  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  purpose  of  the  measure  now  before 
us,  in  which  nine-tenths  of  the  funds 
authorized  are  for  military  purposes 
alone. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  alliances  under  the  regional 
security  provisions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter.  I  certainly  do  not  favor 
our  withdrawal  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance — 
the  Rio  pact,  or  the  security  agreements 
we  have  signed  with  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  other 
countries.  But  I  deny,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  sole  and  unique  function  of 
these  regional  understandings  is  to  serve 
as  vehicles  for  the  transfer  of  vast  and 
unending  quantities  of  war  materials. 
Have  we  no  basis  for  friendly  alliance 
with  like-minded  peoples,  other  than 
shipments  of  cannon,  machineguns,  and 
combat  aircraft? 

I  believe  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  goal 
of  peace,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  goal  of 
world-wide  military  security.  In  the 
eyes  of  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
this  distortion  of  our  original  objectives 
has  placed  us  in  the  same  perspective  as 
the  Russians.  In  the  view  of  millions  of 
people  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  elsewhere, 
both  sides  are  conducting  an  armaments 
race  toward  ultimate  atomic  disaster.  I 
propose  that  we  return  to  our  original 
course,  and  I  propose  that  we  devote  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  energies,  along 
with  those  of  our  allies,  to  seeking  means 
to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
allies  to  agree  to  peaceful  settlement. 
While  the  trend  toward  militarization  of 
our  foreign  policy  has  grown  even  more 
pronounced  under  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  than  it  was  under  the  px’evious  one, 
this  trend  began  some  years  before  the 
present  administration  took  office,  I  op¬ 
posed  that  trend  when  it  began.  I  op¬ 
pose  it  even  more  vehemently  today. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  certain  .that  if  we 
reoriented  our  policy  away  from  the 
purely  military  emphasis  it  now  has,  the 
Soviet-China  bloc  would  do  the  same.  I 
fully  realize  this.  But  until  we  have  at 
least  tried  such  a  reorientation,  if  only 
tentatively  and  temporarily,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  claim  to  have  sought 
every  road  to  peace. 


A  large  part  of  the  money  authorized 
in  this  bill  will  go  to  military  support  for 
our  allies  in  NATO.  Certainly  I  am 
not  opposed  to  substantial  military  aid  to 
our  NATO  allies,  as  Senators  who  have 
heard  me  speak  on  this  floor  well  know. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  absolute 
and  unchanging  refusal  of  our  policy¬ 
makers  to  take  even  a  half  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  developing  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity  into  a  broader  and  deeper  group¬ 
ing  of  free  peoples  united  by  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  feasible  political 
bonds,  as  well  as  by  strategic  necessity. 

A  military  alliance  has  been  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  cemented  by  fear;  and  it 
follows,  as  day  follows  night,  that  this 
cement  crumbles  as  soon  as  the  threat 
that  generated  the  fear  has  lessened. 

I  believe  the  greatest  failure  of  our 
Government  with  respect  to  NATO  has 
been  in  not  implementing  to  the  slightest 
degree  Article  II  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Yet  there  are  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  for  the  treaty  mainly 
because  that  article  was  included  in  it, 
and  thereby  gave  promise  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nonmilitary  relationships  among 
the  allies. 

If  there  were  any  signs  that  we  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  or  approve  closer 
nonmilitary  unity  within  NATO  I  would 
find  much  less  reason  to  oppose  the  mil¬ 
itary  sections  of  this  bill,  but  there  are 
no  such  signs.  Instead,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  for  the  United  States 
Government  NATO  has  been,  still  is, 
and  apparently  will  remain  a  strictly 
military  coalition. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Department 
of  State  come  forward  with  some  con¬ 
crete  proposals  for  nonmilitary  Atlantic 
cooperation.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
move  to  have  the  United  States  and 
Canada  join  with  the  European  mem¬ 
bers  of  NATO  in  an  Atlantic  economic 
organization  to  develop  trade  and  other 
economic  cooperation  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  already  existing  in  Europe  under 
the  Organization  of  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  for  example,  but  on  ths> 
Atlantic  level. 

But  what  do  I  find,  Mr.  President? 
A  bill  designed  to  make  90  percent  of 
our  foreign  aid  take  the  form  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  and  supplies.  Instead 
of  building  unity  among  peoples  we  are 
devoted  solely  to  building  unity  of  mili¬ 
tary  command. 

With  respect  to  the  United  Nations, 
I  not  only  oppose  our  withdrawal  from 
that  organization — I  urge  our  leadership 
in  transforming  it  into  the  truly  effec¬ 
tive  agency  for  international  peace  and 
security  we  all  hoped  it  would  be  and 
we  all  know  it  can  be. 

I  urge  that  we  conduct  a  greater,  not 
lesser,  amount  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries  through  the  United  Nations. 

I  urge  that  we  make  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  really  and  not  figuratively  the 
keystone  of  our  world  policy. 

I  urge  that  the  charter  be  amended 
or  revised,  and  that  we  take  the  lead  in 
insisting  on  such  amendment  or  revision. 

I  urge  a  return  to  the  crusade  for 
peace  through  worldwide  cooperation  in 
the  United  Nations  on  which  we  em¬ 
barked  in  the  closing  years  of  the  late 
war,  and  I  urge  that  we  turn  away  from 
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the  crusade  of  arms  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  and  away  from  the  course 
that  leads  straight  and  unerringly  to  a 
final  global  atomic  catastrophe  from 
which  conceivably  no  single  man,  wom¬ 
an,  or  child  would  come  out  alive. 

I  stand  for  placing  the  emphasis  and 
direction  of  our  power  and  resources 
toward  peace  rather  than  toward  war. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  sup¬ 
port  this  emphasis  and  direction.  The 
people  of  the  world  support  this  empha¬ 
sis  and  direction.  Let  us  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sacred  to  the  human  race 
direct  the  power  that  the  Almighty  has 
given  the  United  States  of  America 
along  the  way  toward  peace  and  away 
from  the  predominant  emphasis  of 
preparation  for  war. 

There,  Mr.  President,  is  where  I  take 
my  stand,  now  as  before,  in  the  face  of 
this  bill  or  any  other  bill,  and  with 
respect  to  this  program  or  any  other 
program.  I  am  persuaded  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  entire  world 
are  in  strong  support  of  these  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  and  very 
deeply  about  this  matter.  I  have  lived 
quite  a  few  years,  and  in  my  long  life¬ 
time  we  have  participated  in  three 
world  wars.  I  frequently  wear  on  my 
lapel  a  memento  of  the  fact  that  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  World  War  I,  when,  as  a 
captain  of  a  company  of  from  480  to  500 
men,  a  part  of  my  duty  was  to  read  their 
mail,  to  censor  the  mail  which  they  sent 
home,  their  letters  to  wife,  sweetheart, 
or  friend.  It  was  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  men  were  illiterate, 
most  of  them  were  ungrammatical,  most 
of  them  could  not  spell,  some  were  pro¬ 
fane;  yet  in  every  letter  there  was  the 
assertion  to  the  loved  ones,  “We  are 
fighting  this  war  to  end  wars,  so  that 
the  boys  in  the  future  will  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  through  what  we  are  going 
through.”  But  we  subsequently  found 
ourselves  in  World  War  II.  We  now 
find  ourselves  proceeding  along  the  path 
toward  world  war  III.  Mr.  President, 
after  reading  those  letters,  while  on  my 
knees,  I  made  a  pledge  so  long  as  I  had 
a  voice  with  which  to  speak,  I  would 
keep  faith  with  those  men  in  giving 
what  strength  and  effort  I  was  able  to 
bring  to  bear  in  taking  the  world  toward 
cooperative  efforts  to  establish  peace. 

Mr.  President,  about  everything  else, 
after  the  progress  we  have  made  over 
the  years  in  the  direction  of  peace,  it 
hurts  me  cruelly  to  have  the  Congress 
now  undertake  to  say,  “We  must  stop, 
we  can  go  no  further.;  the  threat  to  us 
is  so  great  that  we  might  just  as  well 
postpone  for  the  time  being  world  ef¬ 
forts  for  cooperation  and  for  peace.  Let 
us  build  -p  a  r_'Iitary  alliance  that  gives 
evidence  of  force,  for  it  is  that  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  rely.”  I  cannot  see  it, 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support  it.  I 
cannot  be  true  to  myself,  true  to  those 
I  represent,  and  true  to  my  oath  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  a.  measure  of  this  kind,  a 
measure  which  apparently  has  no  objec¬ 
tive  within  its  provisions,  except  to  effect 
a  military  alliance  to  meet  another 
Armageddon. 


Mr.  LANGER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  seem  to  have  been  two  lists.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  list,  I  was  supposed  to 
be  recognized  next.  I  have  about  a  15- 
minute  speech. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  prom¬ 
ised  that  if  I  yielded  to  anyone  it  would 
be  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone],  for  10  minutes.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  after  I  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  care  to 
specify  how  much  time  he  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  wish  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  10  minutes,  without 
yielding  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  this 
country  has  given  away  more  than  $40 
billion  in  various  forms  of  so-called  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  and  disguised 
loans  to  foreign  countries.  Sinee  the 
end  of  hostilities  we  have  had  the  lend- 
lease  extension,  the  surplus  property 
disposals,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  and  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  the  British  Loan,  the  Export- 
Impoi't  Bank  loans  to  France  and  other 
European  countries,  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  now  the  so-called  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  the  much  publicized  point  4. 
In  addition,  we  have  contributed  smaller, 
but  nevertheless  substantial,  sums  of 
money  to  various  United  Nations  relief 
projects,  student  exchanges,  and  similar 
activities. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  each  new 
multi-billion-dollar  foreign-aid  program 
has  been  submitted  to  Ihis  body  and  to 
the  American  public  as  a  temporary  pro¬ 
gram  to  put  our  worthy  hardpressed 
friends  overseas  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  Each  time  we  were  told  that  the 
program  under  consideration  would  not 
only  restore  the  economy  of  our  friends 
overseas,  but  would  also  enable  them  to 
eliminate  the  numerous  insurmountable 
barriers  which  in  order  to  protect  their 
domestic  producers,  they  have  raised 
against  American  exports.  Each  new 
program  has  been  presented  to  us  as  the 
panacea  which  would  cure  all  the  world’s 
economic  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  so-called  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  defend  themselves  against 
Communist  imperialists. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  after  some 
8  years  and  $40  billion  worth  of  foreign 
aid,  I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  review 
some  of  these  past  presentations,  and 
some  of  the  promises  which  were  made 
to  the  American  people  of  the  miracles 


that  would  be  wrought  if  they  would  only 
contribute  just  a  few  billion  dollars  more. 

Most  of  us  will  recall  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  adminis¬ 
tration  leaders  have  appeared  before  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  advocate  the  British  loan,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  France  and 
other  European  countries,  these  gentle¬ 
men  gave  full  assurance  that  if  the  loans 
were  granted,  the  amounts  would  be 
adequate  to  restore  those  countries  eco¬ 
nomically  and  enable  them  to  proceed 
without  additional  outside  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  now  informed  by  an 
excellent  authority  that  at  the  time  those 
assurances  were  being  made  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
economic  experts  in  the  DepartmentS'rfif 
State,  Commerce,  and  Treasury,  were  al¬ 
ready  quietly  drafting  a  $25  billion,  aid 
program  which  a  few  years  later  was 
submitted  to  Congress  as  the  Marshall 
plan,  finally  trimmed  to  $17  billion. 

I  am  also  assured,  Mr.  President,  that 
at  the  time  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
and  other  officers  of  the  Truman  Cabinet 
were  promising  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  Marshall  plan  would  ter¬ 
minate  in  4  years,  by  which  time  the 
recipient  countries  would  be  fully  re¬ 
stored  by  our  economic  help,  the  same 
experts  in  State,  Commerce,  and  Treas¬ 
ury,  were  again  quietly  at  work  on  an¬ 
other  new  huge  foreign-aid  program 
which  they  intended  to  submit  when  the 
Marshall  plan  terminated.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  submitted,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  the  program  which  we  have  before 
us  today,  the  so-called  mutual  security 
program. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  are  again  hear¬ 
ing  assurances  from  advocates  of  this 
bill  that  if  we  will  contribute  a  few  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  more,  by  1956  or  1957  these 
countries  will  finally  be  restored  to  eco¬ 
nomic  sufficiency;  that  they  will  be 
strong  enough  militarily  and  economi¬ 
cally  to  defend  themselves;  and  that  at 
long  last,  these  burdens  can  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

SINCERITY  OF  PROMISES  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
transpired,  I  am  forced  to  challenge  the 
sincerity  of  those  promises.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  a  very  substantial 
number  of  those  who  are  advocating  this 
aid  program  privately  believe  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  on  a  multibillion  dollar  scale 
will  be  continued  by  this  country  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  these 
people  to  state  honestly  their  real  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  justify  it  to  this  body  and 
to  the  American  public. 

We  are  told  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  in  one  breath  that  the 
Marshall  plan  has  worked  so  well  that 
production  in  Western  Europe  is  far  in 
excess  of  prewar  levels.  We  are  told 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Administration, 
in  the  next  breath  that  we  must  author¬ 
ize  an  additional  $514  billion  in  military 
and  economic  assistance,  or  their  econo¬ 
mies  and  their  defense  efforts  will  col¬ 
lapse.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
administration  already  has  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  approximately  $10  billion  in  MSA 
carryover  funds. 
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WAR  PRODUCTION  OVERSHADOWED 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  sum 
requested  is  as  large  as  the  sum  that 
the  Truman  administration  made  avail¬ 
able  to  those  countries  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war,  when  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  war  overshadowed  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  Western  Europe  and  was  only  a 
fraction  of  their  production  today. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  not  one  of  authorizing  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  give  $514  billion  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  various  other  so-called  free  na¬ 
tions.  The  question  is  whether  we  shall 
increase  the  gifts  from  the  $10  billion 
already  available  to  a  total  of  $15  bil¬ 
lion — an  amount  which  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  entire  an¬ 
ticipated  revenues  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  UNDERWRITE  BRITISH 
POUNDS 

Nor  is  this  all.  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  the  administration  now  has 
under  active  consideration  a  proposal 
advanced  by  the  British  to  liberalize  the 
lending  policies  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  subscribed  $2.7  billion  in 
gold  and  dollars  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  present  practices 
of  the  Monetary  Fund  are  to  make  these 
dollars  subscribed  bj  the  United  States 
available  to  countries  suffering  tempo¬ 
rarily  balance  of  payments  problems; 

The  loans  are  made  for  periods  up  to 
3,  and  some  cases  5  years,  at  interest 
rates  up  to  3  y2  percent.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  the  administration  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  Monetary  Fund  would  make 
long-term  loans  at  much  lower  interest 
rates,  with  little  or  no  regard  as  to  the 
country’s  ability  to  repay. 

One  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  the 
British  is  to  use  the  dollars  in  the  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  to  underwrite  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  sterling  at  the  artificial  ex¬ 
change  rate  fixed  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

BRITAIN’S  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 

This  is  a  complicated  maneuver  which 
I  will  not  attempt  to  spell  out  in  detail 
at  this  time.  Briefly,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  transferring  abort  $2  billion 
of  Britain’s  sterling  indebtedness  to  the 
American  taxpayers  via  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  respectfully  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  or  not 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal  of  liberalizing  the 
policies  of  the  Monetary  Fund,  in  the 
course  of  it  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if 
he  cares  to  comment  on  whether  the 
liberalization  of  the  monetary  policies 
was  discussed  in  connection  with  this 
bill? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  discussions.  I  am  submitting 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Wilcox  to  see  if  he  has 
any  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Can  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  advise 
us  whether  the  $2  billion  of  the  United 
States  subscription  to  the  fund,  which 


has  not  been  committed,  Is  to  be  utilized 
as  a  sort  of  a  disguised  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  no  information  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

BRITISH  PLEDGED  RESULTS  TO  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  few  more 
questions  which  I  feel  are  very  pertinent 
at  this  time.  When  the  Marshall  plan 
was  first  put  into  effect,  the  recipient 
countries  entered  into  solemn  covenants 
with  the  United  States  Government  in 
which  they  pledged  specific  undertakings 
in  their  own  behalf,  to  put  their  econo¬ 
mies  on  a  firmer  basis. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  United  Kingdom  on 
July  6,  1948,  entitled  “Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  With  the  United  Kingdom.”  Iden¬ 
tical  agreements  were  signed  with  all  of 
the  other  countries  participating  in  the 
Marshall  program.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  article  2,  section  3. 

PLEDGED  TO  BREAK  UP  CARTELS 

Stripped  of  its  legal  verbiage,  this  sec¬ 
tion  provides  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  government  to  prevent 
“on  the  part  of  private  or  public  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  business  practices 
which  restrain  competition,  limit  access 
to  markets,  or  foster  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol.”  In  other  words,  the  governments 
participating  in  the  Marshall  plan  prom¬ 
ised  us  5  years  ago  that  they  would  take 
steps  to  break  up  the  European  cartel 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  sufficient  time  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
fro'm  Nevada  may  have  additional  time 
within  which  to  complete  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
.should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  whether  or  not  those  govern¬ 
ments  have  fulfilled  the  pledges  which 
they  made  in  a  solemn  covenants  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  might  return  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  I  am 
not  further  advised. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mi*.  President,  the 
facts  of  the  situation  are  that  today  the 
cartels  are  almost  as  strong  in  Europe 
as  they  were  before  the  war. 

None  of  the  governments  has  made  any 
effort  to  carry  out  its  pledge.  The 
United  Kingdom  did  undertake  a  mild 
version  of  the  antitrust  law,  but  has 
made  no  effort  to  enforce  it.  Thus  far 
they  have  investigated  only  one  indus¬ 
try,  and  have  not  yet  made  a  report. 

PROMISED  TO  STABILIZE  CURRENCY 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
section  lc  or  article  2  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  receiving  Marshall  plan  aid 


agrees  “to  stabilize  its  currency,  estab¬ 
lish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange, 
balance  its  governmental  budget,  create 
or  maintain  internal  financial  stability, 
and  generally  restore  or  maintain  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  monetary  system.” 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
whether  he  believes  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  fulfilled  its  pledge  to  balance 
its  governmental  budget,  to  create  in¬ 
ternal  financial  stability,  and  to  restore 
confidence  in  its  monetary  system.  If 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  recalls  the 
record,  I  should  like  to  have  him  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  believe  all  those 
pledges  have  been  fulfilled.  I  think  the 
question  itself  requires  something  more 
than  a  categorical  answer.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  permit,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  say  what  I  think. 

Mr.  MALONE.  With  the  permission 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  I  should  be  happy 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
reply. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  permitted  to 
answer  the  question  propounded  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  can  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  quite  well  by  giving  an  illustration 
of  what  occurred  in  Flint,  Mich.,  about 
2  years  ago,  when  I  spoke  there  on  the 
foreign  situation.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  address,  I  submitted  myself  to  ques¬ 
tioning.  In  substance,  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  was  similar  to  the  one  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  was  asked,  “Senator,  do  you  think 
the  foreign  nations  have  done  the  job 
they  should  have  done?  Have  they  ful¬ 
filled  what  we  expected  of  them?” 

I  said,  “If  Flint,  6  years  ago,  had  had 
its  economy  destroyed;  had  had  2  out  of 
5  of  its  citizens  liquidated  or  injured; 
had  had  its  transportation  system  abso¬ 
lutely  destroyed;  had  had  its  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  destroyed;  and  if  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  likewise,  was  in  a  similar 
condition  of  chaos,  what  would  have 
been  the  shape  of  Flint  6  years  later?” 

The  man  replied,  “I  had  not  thought 
of  that.” 

I  asked  another  question;  “What 
would  be  Flint’s  spirit,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  economic  condition?” 

Then  I  said,  “The  figures  show  that 
the  overall  economy  of  Europe  com¬ 
pared  with  its  prewar  economy  has  risen 
to  about  135  percent.  The  records  also 
show  that  morale  perhaps  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  But  I  ask,  What  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Flint’s  morale  6 
years  later,  if  the  physical  occurrences 
I  have  recounted  had  taken  place?” 

The  reply  was,  “Senator,  I  had  not 
looked  at  the  situation  in  that  way.  I 
think  you  have  made  a  point.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada,  let  me  say  we  know 
quite  well,  and  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well 
documented,  that  if  the  Kremlin  had  not, 
as  it  were,  challenged  the  very  liberty  of 
Europe,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  military  program,  whereby 
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the  European  countries  diverted  much  of 
their  industrial  life  into  the  production, 
of  military  goods,  Europe  would  have 
been  in  the  position,  substantially,  of 
having  met  head  on  the  promises  that 
were  made.  But  the  threat  of  war  and 
the  conditions  that  resulted  when  Europe 
had  to  utilize  its  industrial  machinery 
and  manpower  for  defense  production 
made  a  different  impact. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  the  foreign  countries  have 
not  fulfilled  what  they  then  thought  they 
could  fulfill.  To  a  large  extent,  that  is 
true  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the 
smaller  countries  have  done  a  grand  job. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  and  the 
countries  of  the  Lowlands  have  come 
back  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  mo¬ 
rale  of  their  people  has  been  excellent. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  seen  a 
breaking  down  in  countries  like  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Kremlin,  and  we  have  seen  the  revolt  of 
the  people  of  East  Germany  against  en¬ 
slavement. 

We  simply  cannot  charge  off  all  those 
items  and  say  that  the  investment  we 
have  made  has  gone  for  nothing.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  our  investment  has 
saved  us  from  a  third  world  war.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  brought  about,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  deterioration  in  Russia,  which 
is  now  evidenced  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  MALONE.  While  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  on 
his  feet,  I  ask  him  if  his  statement  would 
likewise  apply  to  the  Italian  Government. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  my  analysis 
would  apply  to  the  Italian  Government. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  are  now  more 
Communists  in  the  Italian  Government 
than  there  were  when  we  applied  the 
Marshall  plan  to  Italy. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator  is 
using  the  term  “Communists”  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  have  voted  Com¬ 
munist. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
indication. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  said  that  is  a  fair 
indication. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  have  to  disagree 
with  the  Senator,  because  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  the  Premier  of  Italy  him¬ 
self.  I  said  to  him,  “In  view  of  the  fact 
that  northern  Italy  has  a  large  group  of 
citizens  who  vote  Communist,  I  ask,  in 
your  opinion,  in  case  of  a  break  or  in 
case  of  war,  would  they  be  Italians,  or 
would  they  be  servants  of  the  Kremlin?” 

The  Premier  responded,  “The  leaders 
would  be  servants  of  the  Kremlin;  the 
others  would  be  Italians.” 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  vote  today. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  I  shall  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
this  question:  After  5  years,  during 
which  promises  were  made  each  year, 
and  at  least  one  contract  was  signed 
with  the  United  States,  how  sincere  does 
he  believe  those  countries  are  in  their 
promises  at  this  time  that  the  present 
program  will  finish  the  job?  Exactly 
what  is  the  Senator’s  thought  about 
that?  Will  what  has  been  happening  be 
a  constant  recurrence  from  now  on? 


Mr.  WILEY.  First,  I  never  said  that 
this  would  finish  the  job.  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  does  not  know,  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  our  beloved  country.  I  know 
that  we  are  safe  at  present.  I  know  we 
do  have  allies.  At  times  they  may  be 
wobbly.  They  may  feel  that  they  can 
live  with  the  Kremlin.  They  may  feel 
an  economic  impact  which  is  consider¬ 
able  and  detrimental  in  many  respects, 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  trade 
as  they  wanted  to. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  any 
alternative,  if  he  has  any  remedy  for  the 
world  situation  other  than  that  which 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  minds 
I  know  of  in  America,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
be  glad  at  any  time  to  listen  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  a  remedy. 
First,  I  would  preserve  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  integrity  which  is  in  very  great 
danger  at  the  moment.  Second,  I  would 
establish  foreign  policies  that  would  be 
predicated  upon  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Those  are  generalities. 
We  all  agree  that  the  first  law  of  human 
nature  is  self-preservation.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
believes  that  what  he  has  recommended 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  fact  that  up  to  date  we 
have  deterred  the  Kremlin,  although 
after  the  Second  World  War  it  had  the 
striking  power  to  take  over  Europe,  in¬ 
dicates  our  awareness  of  the  need  for 
self -preservation. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War  no  one 
could  have  taken  anything  away  from 
us.  But  as  a  result  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  adopted,  there  may  be  very 
grave  danger  that  we  cannot  protect 
anything  in  the  Far  East,  and  more 
especially  in  Europe.  No  one  seriously 
believes  that  the  so-called  Army  we  have 
in,  Europe  can  protect  itself  or  Europe. 
It  would  last  about  3  or  4  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  be¬ 
lieve  that  because  of  the  way  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe  are  operating, 
including  their  action  in  negotiating 
more  than  100  trade  treaties  with  Russia 
and  Iron  Curtain  countries  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  we  may  yet  have  to 
fight  world  war  III. 

Then  there  is  the  mutual  security  pact 
which  England  has  with  the  Kremlin, 
entirely  independent  of  any  other  nation, 
with  Russia  pledging  mutual  security, 
which  has  10  years  yet  to  run.  Likewise 
the  French  mutual  security  pact  with 
Russia  which  has  about  the  same  length 
of  time  to  run.  Many  persons  believe 
that  there  will  be  complete  recognition 
of  Communist  China  by  England  and 
France,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  United 
Nations  of  Communist  China.  Many 
believe  that  we  have  very  poor  allies,  and 
that  we  are  proceeding  in  a  very  ineffec¬ 
tive  way. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  believe  that.  I  would  not  dispute 
with  the  Senator.  I  said  that  after  the 


Second  World  War,  when  we  stepped  out 
of  Europe,  Russia  had  20,000  vehicles. 
She  could  have  rushed  over  Europe. 

Mr.  MALONE.  She  can  still  do  so. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
about  the  army.  However,  we  should 
not  forget  that  we  have  air  bases  in 
Africa,  France,  and  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  them 
also  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece,  and  else¬ 
where.  Remember  what  Churchill  said. 
It  was  our  bomb  that  kept  the  Kremlin 
from  taking  over  Europe. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  the  “tourist” 
army  we  have  in  Europe  does  not  have 
very  much  of  a  deterrent  effect. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  certainly  does.  I  am 
no  military  man,  but  I  have  heard  mili¬ 
tary  men  tell  what  could  be  done.  I  have 
heard  them  tell  about  it  recently.  I  do 
not  pose  as  a  military  man.  Neither  do 
I  pose  as  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
However,  when  the  Commander  in  Chief 
lays  down  a  program  for  me  as  a  legis¬ 
lator,  and  says,  “This  is  what  we  think 
should  be  done  for  the  ensuring  year,” 

I  feel  that  I  should  give  considerable 
weight  to  it.  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  have  listened  to  witnesses, 
including  military  men,  businessmen, 
and  other*.  I  have  listened,  as  it  were, 
as  a  juror.  I  have  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  while  this  plan  is  no  cure-all, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
asking  the  Senator,  if  he  has  a  cure-all, 
if  he  has  a  plan  that  will  do  the  job  bet¬ 
ter,  to  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  the  business¬ 
men  whom  the  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  sent  to  Europe  and  who  came 
back  with  a  report  are  about  right  in 
their  report,  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
not  continue  giving  money  under  the 
conditions  heretofore  existing.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  businessmen,  to  whom 
no  attention  has  been  paid,  had  some 
of  the  answers. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  must  disagree  with 
the  Senator’s  interpretation  in  relation 
to  economic  aid.  Personally  I  would  dis¬ 
agree  with  some  of  the  business  men  to 
whom  the  Senator  refers.  I  believe  that 
if  we  could  get  economic  aid  down  into 
the  small  businesses  of  Italy  and  France, 
we  could  accomplish  a  great  deal.  The 
other  night  in  New  York  I  was  talking 
with  a  man  who  said,  “That  is  where 
we  could  create  the  morale  which  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  those  countries.”  Heretofore  aid 
has  gone  to  build  up  the  large  concerns. 
That  was  all  right  for  the  time  being. 
However,  if  further  economic  aid  were 
to  be  proposed  it  should  be  handled  un¬ 
der  a  sort  of  RFC  organization,  which 
would  get  it  down  into  the  small  fac¬ 
tories  and  villages  where  it  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  Uncle  Sam. 
However,  there  is  very  little  economic  aid 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
this  is  a  program  of  military  aid  and 
economic  aid.  The  military  aid  is  going 
to  nations  which  have  no  armies.  The 
armies  we  were  supposed  to  get  in 
Europe  from  France  and  England  did  not 
materialize.  The  organization  is  dead 
at  the  moment,  and  everyone  will  know 
it  within  12  months.  So  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  an  army,  instead  of  getting  coopera- 
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tion,  we  have  a  record  of  nations  of 
Western  Europe  trading  with  the  enemy, 
and  of  recognizing  Communist  China. 
Our  supposed  allies  are  now  almost  sur¬ 
rounding  us  and  urging  us  to  recognize 
Communist  China.  Probably  they  have 
a  plan  which  will  be  effective  enough  to 
bring  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations  over  our  perfunctory  objection. 
Then  we  shall  be  outvoted  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  thank  the  Senator1  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  for  yielding  to  me. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill 
(S.  35)  to  -amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  order  to  provide  for  an  extension 
for  a  limited  period  of  the  program  for 
the  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  public 
airports  damaged  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  30,  1953,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  35.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  in  order  to  provide  for  an  extension  for 
a  limited  period  of  the  program  for  the  re¬ 
pair  and  rehabilitation  of  public  airports 
damaged  by  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1376.  An  act  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  act  entitled  ‘‘An  act  to  expedite  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  housing  in  connection  with  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap¬ 
proved  October  14,  1940,  as  amended; 

S.  1550.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  prescribe  the  occasions  upon  which  the 
uniform  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be 
worn  by  persons  honorably  discharged  there¬ 
from:  and 

S.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Service¬ 
men’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  maximum  interest  rates,  the 
veterans’  direct  home-loan  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  on  page  14,  line 
18,  to  strike  out  “1956”  and  insert 
“1954.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  have  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  has  an  amendment 
pending.  Until  that  is  disposed  of,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  that  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 


on  page  14,  line  18,  to  strike  out  “1956” 
and  insert  in  lieu  therebf  “1954.” 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  is  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  as  an  independent  aid  agency 
on  June  30,  1954,  as  stipulated  under  the 
law  creating  that  agency. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  understand 
that  what  I  am  doing  is  nonpartisan. 
There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
amendment.  In  1952,  when  the  original 
bill  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  date  for  the  expiration 
of  the  agency  was  set  at  June  30,  1954. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  full  well  that 
this  country  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
in  aid  during  the  postwar  period.  I  real¬ 
ize  also  that  this  money  has  brought 
about  the  economic  survival  of  the  West. 
It  has  given  us  and  our  friends  time  to 
fight  back  against  aggressive  commu¬ 
nism  in  Western  Europe,  and  also  in 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  am  aware,  too,  that  in  these  7  years  of 
aid  programs  we  have,  in  effect,  con¬ 
tributed  vitally  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  The  aid  programs  have  not 
provided  a  solution  to  the  all-absorbing 
problem  of  peace,  but  they  have  kept  our 
friends  from  sinking  into  utter  economic 
distress.  By  so  doing  we  have  kept  them 
from  moving  very  deeply  into  the  orbit  of 
the  Soviet  empire. 

The  salvation  of  the  West  is  worth 
fighting  for.  On  that  basis  we  can  safely 
assume  that  the  money  we  have  spent  in 
bringing  about  the  economic  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  military  strengthening  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  has  been  worth  the  cost.  We 
and  our  friends  have  bought  time.  We 
have  helped  to  save  Western  Europe,  and 
we  have  prevented  the  collapse  of  west¬ 
ern  civilization.  T  think  the  program 
has  been  worth  while.  I  believe  it  should 
be  continued,  but  its  continuation  should 
be  on  a  modified  scale,  and  should  be 
incorporated  entirely  within  the  State 
Department,  which  should  be  the  chief 
foreign  policymaking  and  foreign  policy- 
operating  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  foreign  policy  since  1945  has  in¬ 
volved  assistance  to  other  nations  on  a 
scale  greater  than  ever  before  in  peace¬ 
time.  This  aid  has  thus  far  not  been  a 
waste  but  a  sound  investment  in  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  brought  results  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  any  other  means. 

Our  foreign-aid  program  has  pre¬ 
vented  mass  starvation  and  chaos  in, 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
salvation  of  Greece  and  Turkey  from 
Communist  envelopment.  It  was  a  key 
factor  in  the  dramatic  economic  recov¬ 
ery  of  Western  Europe  and  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  European  hope  and  confidence 
in  democracy.  It  has  served  to  intensify 
defense  efforts  throughout  the  free 
world. 

The  foreign-aid  programs  of  the 
United  States  have  meant  a  great  deal 
to  other  countries.  They  have  also 
meant  much  to  us.  At  a  time  when 
many  free  nations  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  helplessness,  these  programs 
stood  as  an  almost  solitary  bulwark 
against  the  flood  of  aggressive  commu¬ 
nism.  In  so  doing  they  preserved  a  great 


area  of  the  world  for  freedom.  They 
also  contributed  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reduced  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that  we  should  expend  resources 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
foreign  aid  in  a  third  world  war. 

I  have  consistently  favored  the  use  of 
a  prudent  part  of  our  resources  for  these 
purposes.  In  recent  months,  however, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
foreign  aid  has  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Last  year  for  the 
first  time  Europe’s  overall  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  did  not  rise  above  the  previous 
years.  More  and  more  we  see  signs  that 
our  aid  is  creating  resentment  rather 
than  friendship  and  division  rather  than 
unity.  For  the  sake  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  then,  as  well  as  for  reasons 
of  economy,  we  should  begin  to  wind  up 
foreign  aid  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Section  605  (c)  and  section  530  (a)  of 
this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction 
in  that  it  extends  the  mutual-security 
program  until  1956.  Section  530  (a) 
(2)  states  further  that: 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  shall,  if  obligated  before  such 
date,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for  3 
years  following  such  date,  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  during  such  period  for  obligation. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
a  question.  How  much  have  we  unob¬ 
ligated  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  amount 
is  very  small.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300  million. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  How  about  that 
which  is  obligated  but  which  has  not 
been  spent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  considerably 
larger  sum,  but  I  do  not  have  the  figure 
at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  $11  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
is  the  correct  figure. 

Mi-.  MAYBANK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  ask  him  these  questions  because  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  did  not  vote  for  appropriations  for 
Mutual  Security  during  the  past  few 
years.  Nor  will  I  vote  for  such  appro¬ 
priations  this  year.  The  Senator  knows 
well,  as  he  has  stated,  that  foreign 
countries  do  not  want  all  this  aid.  The 
President  himself  said  that  they  want 
trade,  not  aid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

The  original  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  named  June  30,  1954,  as  the  ter¬ 
mination  date.  The  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  however,  requested  that  the  au¬ 
thority  for  the  program  be  extended  un¬ 
til  June  30,  1958.  As  it  comes  to  the 
floor  this  2-year  extension  until  1956  is  a 
seemingly  harmless  compromise.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  however,  it  may  jeopardize  the 
the  achievements  which  have  already 
been  made  and  prolong  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people  a  program  which 
should  be  allowed  to  die. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  was  assured  by  the 
then  Mutual  Security  Administrator,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  that  the  program  was  to  die 
last  year.  He  made  that  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
merely  stating  what  he  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  answer  to  questions  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  McKellar,  and  other 
Senators.  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  the 
program  was  not  to  be  carried  on  be¬ 
yond  this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  date 
set  in  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Aid 
Act. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  was  set  in  the  law. 
That  is  what  he  said  at  the  time  he 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  he  was  the  representative 
of  the  Government  at  that  time.  He 
stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  its 
being  carried  on. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  is  saying,  and  I  appreciate 
what  he  is  saying.  I  merely  wish  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  a  few  things  that  happened 
around  here  before  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  him  here  as  a  Senator.  We 
have  $11  billion  on  hand  which  have  not 
been  spent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  was  in  March. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  appropriate  $5 
billion  more.  The  administration  wants 
to  save  money  and  lower  taxes,  and  they 
do  not  want  the  excess-profits  tax  to  be 
taken  off  at  this  time.  Oh,  no.  They  do 
not  want  that  to  be  done.  Instead,  the 
American  taxpayer  must  be  taxed  fur¬ 
ther.  Nevertheless,  in  March  we  had 
$11  that  had  not  been  spent. 

.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  by  announcing  an  extension 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  a 
substantial  period  as  is  done  in  section 
605  (c)  and  530  (a),  we  will  build  up  a 
state  of  mind,  both  here  and  abroad, 
which  will  prevent  foreign  aid  from  be¬ 
ing  discontinued  when  it  could  and 
should  be.  Needless  to  say,  this  would 
be  unfair  to  the  American  people  who 
pay  for  these  programs.  It  would  also 
be  a  confession  that  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  are  failing  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  task  of  finding  normal,  perma¬ 
nent  means  of  maintaining  economic  and 
military  strength  throughout  the  free 
world. 

For  several  years  a  stated  objective  of 
our  aid  has  been  to  further  encourage  the 
economic  unification  and  the  political 
federation  of  Europe.  Substantial  prog¬ 
ress  toward  European  unification  has 
been  made.  Nevertheless,  the  hesitation 
of  the  members  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  to  ratify  the  treaty  estab¬ 
lishing  a  European  army  indicates  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  European  unifica¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  the  security  and  eco¬ 
nomic  health  of  that  continent.  An¬ 
nouncing  an  extension  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Program  will  not  provide  addi¬ 
tional  impetus  to  unification  or  self-re¬ 
liance.  Instead,  it  will  allow  the  Euro¬ 
peans  and  other  nations  to  relax  their 
own  efforts  with  confidence  that  the 
United  States  can  be  counted  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  unfortunate  consequences. 


Moreover,  this  1956  date  will  create  a 
pressure  on  us  to  continue  that  aid  no 
matter  what  the  rapidly  moving  events  of 
the  world  may  bring.  We  would,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  morally  commit  ourselves  not  to 
consider  a  complete  stoppage  of  aid  un¬ 
til  1959,  the  liquidation  date.  Com¬ 
mencing  in  1954  that  is,  the  expiration 
year  provided  in  the  present  law,  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  necessity 
for  foreign  aid  should  be  conducted 
every  year.  We  should  not  be  hampered 
by  the  continuing  commitment  which 
this  date  implies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mistake  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  one-way  assistance  over 
too  long  a  period  tends  to  separate  rather 
that  bring  together  the  giver  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Despite  outward  expressions  of 
gratitude  from  the  recipients  and  pro¬ 
fessions  of  magnanimity  from  us,  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  underlying  note  of  re¬ 
sentment — on  our  part  for  having  to  give 
away  our  resources  seemingly  without 
end  and  on  theirs  for  having  no  alterna¬ 
tive  to  continued  dependence  on  us 
except  to  turn  eastward  to  trade  and 
tyranny. 

Throughout  Europe  last  fall  I  could 
sense  a  healthy  and  encouraging  im¬ 
patience  with  continued  dependence  on 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  this  attitude 
to  replace  costly  aid  with  a  program 
which  will  benefit,  not  drain,  our  own 
economy.  We  must  solve  together  with 
the  Europeans  this  question  of  imbal¬ 
ance  of  trade,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  than  the  security  of  the  free  world 
requires  unity  more  than  anything  else, 
and  continued  one-way  assistance  tends 
to  divide  rather  than  to  unify. 

As  long  as  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  continues,  we  will  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem,  which  is  to  find  a 
solution  that  is  mutual  in  reality,  not  just 
in  name.  We  should  devote  as  much  time 
and  effort  to  developing  such  a  solution 
as  we  devoted  to  working  out  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  It  is  self-defeating  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  temporary  remedy  because  it 
seems  easier  than  finding  a  permanent 
cure.  It  is  an  inexcusable  charge  upon 
the  American  people  to  give  away  their 
resources  one  day  longer  than  the  secur¬ 
ity  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
require. 

Yet,  the  extension  of  a  one-sided 
mutual  security  program  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
present  administration.  Not  only  does 
section. 530  (a)  of  this  bill  suggest  that 
this  is  so,  but  the  executive  branch  is 
being  reorganized  along  lines  which  im¬ 
ply  an  indefinite  continuation  of  foreign 
aid.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  would 
vest  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  all  nbnmilitary  foreign  aid  and  the 
coordination  of  all  aid  programs  in  an 
independent  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration.  I  have  no  objection  to  con¬ 
solidation  and  coordination  of  these 
programs.  But  why  an  independent 
agency?  A  new  and  separate  agency 
would  hardly  be  necessary  if  the  admin¬ 
istration  contemplated  bringing  an  end 
to  most  aid  programs  in  the  near  future. 
Military  assistance,  which  accounts  for 
the  bulk  of  our  funds,  is  administered 
by  the  Defense  Department,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  is  a  comparatively  small 


operation.  Therefore,  the  only  logical 
conclusion  is  that  the  principal  task  of 
this  proposed  new  agency,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  will  be  to 
administer  out-and-out  economic  aid. 
Would  the  replacement  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  by  an  agency  with  a  new 
name  be  necessary  if  we  planned  to  cut 
economic  aid  drastically  next  year? 
Certainly  any  minor  residual  activity  in 
this  field  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
President’s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  is 
completely  lacking  in  useful  features. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  kind  of 
reorganization  of  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  programs  is  necessary 
even  for  the  next  year.  There  are  at 
present  conflicting  lines  of  authority  and 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  effort. 
There  are  superfluous  ambassadors  and 
ministers  in  many  capitals.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Paris  last  year  there  were  3 
Americans  with  the  rank  of  ambassador 
and  3  with  the  rank  of  minister ;  in  the 
NATO  countries  there  were  19  MSA  offi¬ 
cials  with  the  rank  of  either  ambassador 
or  minister. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  re¬ 
port  last  year,  has  grown  so  large  and 
unwieldy  that  European  statesmen  are 
left  with  a  sense  of  bafflement  and  frus¬ 
tration  in  their  attempts  to  determine 
with  whom  they  can  deal  on  matters 
affecting  their  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  consolidation  called  for  by  Reor¬ 
ganization  Plan  No.  7  could  put  an  end 
to  this  situation  and  could  reduce  some¬ 
what  the  multitudes  of  Americans  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Government  abroad.  Ex¬ 
cessive  United  States  Government  per¬ 
sonnel  abroad  has  been  noted  by  almost 
every  American  going  to  Europe  to  study 
our  aid  programs.  Some  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  have  too  few  productive  tasks 
and  are  occupied  with  make-work  func¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  in  addition  to  cost, 
excess  American  personnel  abroad  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  irritant  because  of  the 
seeming  luxury  and  ease  of  their  lives, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  average 
Europeans. 

Although  the  Reorganization  Plan 
corrects  some  of  those  obvious  flaws, 
the  situation  would  be  further  improved 
if  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  was  placed  in  the  Department  of 
State,  rather  than  established  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  basis.  I  recommended  last 
year  that  “all  agencies  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  should  be  abolished 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  their  duties 
centralized  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

A  similar  recommendation  was  made 
by  a  group  of  54  outstanding  business 
men  appointed  by  Mr.  Stassen  to  study 
the  effectiveness  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  These  54  business  leaders 
stated  in  their  extremely  perceptive  re¬ 
port: 

Regardless  of  the  original  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  separate  organizations,  we  believe 
that  activities  having  to  do  with  our  foreign 
relationships  are  a  responsibility  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  should  now  be  op¬ 
erated  by  it. 
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If  the  Department  of  State  has  not  In  the 
past  been  equipped  with  either  the  proper 
personnel  or  the  recognized  capacity  to  carry 
on  these  functions,  we  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  now  for  it  to  assume  its  proper 
responsibilities.  Basic  political  decisions  re¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  economics,  finance,  and 
military,  together  with  organizational  cor¬ 
relation  adequate  to  carry  them  out  effec¬ 
tively.  These- functions  should  he  as  closely 
coordinated  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to 
achieve  a  unified  and  integrated  foreign 
policy  unless  the  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
ministering  vital  nonmilitary  operations 
in  other  countries  is  placed  in  the  State 
Department.  Location  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  Department  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  elim¬ 
inating  the  costly  administrative  super¬ 
structure  of  an  independent  agency. 
Finally,  it  would  keep  foreign  assistance 
in  its  proper  perspective.  Individual 
programs  could  easily  be  terminated  at 
the  proper  time  without  serious  admin¬ 
istrative  dislocation.  Economic  aid 
would  not  tend  to  be  perpetuated  by  an 
agency  seeking  to  prolong  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  powers  and  existence. 

The  Eurqpean  recovery  program  was 
assigned  to  an  independent  agency 
largely  because  it  was  developed  during 
the  80th  Congress  when  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Congress  were  under  the 
control  of  different  parties.  That  situ¬ 
ation  has  changed;  and,  as  we  well  know, 
the  Republican  Party  now  controls  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said  that 
the  “historic  responsibility”  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  rested  in  “the  devel¬ 
opment  and  control  of  foreign  policy  and 
all  relations  with  foreign  governments.” 
How  can  the  Department  possibly  fulfill 
this  responsibility  adequately  when  for¬ 
eign  operations  are  administered  by 
other  agencies? 

Why  does  not  the  Secretary  of  State 
accept  this  responsibility  and  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  it?  Why  does  the  Secretary 
of  State  wish  to  shirk  responsibilities 
which  properly  belong  in  his  Depart¬ 
ment? 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  have 
policymaking  and  operation  control  of 
all  foreign  relations.  He  should  stop 
dreaming  of  a  pure  policymaking  organ¬ 
ization  untouched  by  the  mechanics  of 
operation.  How  is  this  country  to  speak 
with  one  voice  and  to  act  with  a  single 
purpose  unless  the  Department  of  State 
has  full  control  over  all  nonmilitary 
governmental  operations  in  foreign 
countries? 

The  President’s  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7,  without  modification  which  will  tie 
the  foreign  operations  agency  into  the 
Department  of  State,  and  section  530  (a) 
of  this  bill  to  continue  the  authority  for 
the  mutual  security  program  for  2  more 
years,  have  this  in  common:  Both  seem 
to  be  predicated  on  the  idea  of  never- 
ending  foreign  aid  on  a  large  scale. 
When  1956  arrives,  we  shall  probably  be 
asked  for  another  extension.  The  new 
agency  will  perpetuate  foreign  aid,  and 
foreign  aid  will  prolong  the  life  of  the 
new  agency.  I  believe  that  unless  we  act 
now  to  eliminate  the  date  1956  from  con¬ 
sideration  or  effect  in  connection  with 


this  program,  there  will  be  very  little 
chance  that  we  shall  witness  the  end  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  extension 
to  1956  does  not  bind  us  to  any  future 
commitment.  One  fact  is  that  if  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  law,  assistance  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  Europe  for  2  additional  years. 
Once  this  expectation  has  been  built  up, 
we  shall  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  im¬ 
moral  position  if  we  discontinue  or  even 
threaten  to  discontinue  the  assistance. 
If  we  do  extend  it  after  we  have  built 
up  this  expectation,  we  shall  add  to  the 
resentment  which  already  is  growing. 
Finally,  this  stretching  out  for  2  years  of 
the  aid  program  will  hinder  us  and  our 
allies  from  getting  down  immediately  to 
the  urgent  task  of  finding  methods  of 
building  up  free-world  strength  on  the 
basis  of  genuine  mutual  benefit  and  ef¬ 
fort,-  rather  than  with  reluctant  mag¬ 
nanimity  on  one  side  and  smoldering  re¬ 
sentment  on  the  other. 

[Mr.  LANGER  resumed  and  concluded 
the  speech  begun  by  him  yesterday, 
which  in  its  entirety  is  as  follows:] 
Monday,  June  29,  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  that  I  must  differ  entirely 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  with  reference  to 
mutual  aid. 

I  am  only  a  small-town  lawyer  and 
farmer  from  North  Dakota.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  not  equipped  by  intellect  or 
training  to  weigh  such  mysterious  and 
extraordinary  matters,  but  when  I  look 
upon  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  that  part  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  “mutual  aid,” 
I  am  tempted  to  consider  that  we  have 
been  sold  a  bill  of  goods. 

It  seems  to  me  a  mockery  of  common 
sense  when  2  and  2  are  alleged  to  add  to 
anything  other  than  4.  This  may  be  a 
piece  of  oversimplification,  but  it  is  a 
standard  rule  of  thumb  by  which  we  all 
can  go.  A  policy  which  rests  on  other 
and  more  mysterious  considerations  may 
be  suspected  to  be  more  occult  than  fac¬ 
tual,  and  to  consist  at  best  of  a  preten¬ 
tious  tilting  at  windmills.  At  worst,  it 
is  a  fraud  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
American  people  to  the  degree  that  they 
have  been  hoodwinked  by  it.  It  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  the  policy  of 
so-called,  mutual  aid  constitutes  just 
such  a  fraud. 

It  seems  to  me,  further,  that  there  are 
currents  here  which  run  deeper  than 
men  perceive,  and  that  when  these  terri¬ 
ble  times  are  reduced  to  the  dry  dust  of 
history,  there  will  appear  to  be  very  little 
real  difference  between  the  world  strat¬ 
egies  espoused  by  former  Secretary  of 
States  Acheson  and  those  followed  by  his 
present  successor,  Mr.  Dulles. 

Now  that  the  sound  and  the  fury  of 
campaign  declarations  have  abated,  it 
becomes  inceasinly  evident  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  has  inherited  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  very  policies  Republican 
leaders  once  inveighed  against  so  loudly. 
These  policies  in  simple  fact  were  made 
with  Republican  participation.  They 
are  being  continued  by  the  Republican 
administration. 


DULLES  LIKE  ACHESON 

One  of  the  chief  architects  of  that 
policy,  John  Foster  Dulles,  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  spokesman  of  the  American 
people  to  the  nations  of  the  world;  and 
he  has  brought  over  with  him  to  the  halls 
and  meetings  chambers  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  the  entire  Truman-Acheson 
foreign  concept  almost  without  vari¬ 
ation. 

I  do  not  like  to  labor  the  subject,  for 
it  is  not  one  which  gives  me  pleasure  to 
dwell  upon,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the 
identical  bipartisan  nature  of  our  policy 
under  which  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
other  leading  Republicans  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Truman-Acheson  axis, 
though  they  paid  lip  service  to  another 
ideal,  continues  today  in  all  of  its  main 
essentials?  Do  we  not  continue  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  Communists  at  Panmunjom, 
though  we  sometimes  clothe  our  doubts, 
vacillations,  and  retreat  from  principle, 
in  brave  words?  Do  we  not  still  continue 
to  pretend  that  we  are  not  at  war  with 
the  Chinese  whose  great  armies  have 
laid  the  northern  half  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula  prostrate?  Do  we  not  con¬ 
tinue  another  vain  and  cynical  pretense 
by  affecting  to  fight  under  the  banner 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  war  which 
is  being  fought  by  American  soldiers, 
American  arms,  and  paid  for  by  Ameri¬ 
can  tax  moneys?  Is  it  not  true,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  pathetic  fraud 
against  the  American  people  and  against 
ordinary  simple  honesty,  continues 
under  conditions  where  our  so-called 
European  allies  have  constituted  them¬ 
selves  the  main  suppliers  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  enemy,  for  a  commercial 
profit? 

KOREAN  ARMISTICE  A  FRAUD 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
now  much  talk  of  armistice  with  our 
savage  opponents  in  Korea.  Here,  too, 
there  seems  to  be  a  total  contradiction 
in  terms,  for  if  this  is  only  a  police  action 
and  not  a  war,  who  is  it  with  whom  the 
police  are  making  an  armistice?  Is  it 
an  honorable  enemy,  fighting  for  his 
home,  or  some  minor  filibustering  crim¬ 
inal?  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
principle  here,  and  in  object.  There  is 
an  extreme  difference  in  the  way  this 
settlement  will  be  regarded  by  the  im¬ 
pressionable  peoples  of  Asia,  who  are  apt 
to  believe  we  have  been  defeated  in  a 
fair  test  of  arms,  and  that  all  our  protes¬ 
tations  of  virtue  are  so  much  empty 
windbag  talk.  For  will  not  this  so- 
called  armistice  invalidate  all  our  self- 
proclaimed  goals  of  freedom,  self-deter¬ 
mination,  and  democracy?  To  achieve 
this  armistice,  will  we  not  have  to  aban¬ 
don  our  professed  purposes,  our  ally 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  our  South  Korean 
ally  as  well,  and  will  we  not  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  appearance  of  ignominious 
weakness,  incapable  of  even  bringing  the 
untutored  Mongolian  hordes  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  to  defeat  in  battle  fairly  met? 
And  will  we  not  be  expected  to  reward 
the  Chinese  Red  aggressor  for  his  vil¬ 
lainy  by  tendering  him  a  seat  on  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
and  opening  to  him  the  commerce  of  the 
world  so  as  to  aid  him  in  reducing  his 
nation  to  unconditional  helotry? 
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I  must  also  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  still  rely  on  the  same 
old  international  nostrums  which  have 
been  discredited  time  after  time  and 
have  been  worn  literally  threadbare — 
spoon  feeding  a  group  of  European 
allies — who  are  willing  to  do  little  more 
to  help  themselves  than  to  blackmail  us 
periodically  with  the  threat  of  commu¬ 
nism  unless  we  come  across  with  more 
money,  more  money,  more  money? 

DULLES  WOOS  DICTATORS 

Consider  the  wholly  ill-advised  jaunt 
of  Secretary  Dulles  over  the  Eurasian 
world,  symbolized  by  his  presentation  of 
a  nickel-plated  revolver  to  the  Egyptian 
strong-arm  man,  General  Naguib,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  President,  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  Has  not  the  whole  world 
seen  the  pictures  of  this  small-time  dic¬ 
tator  brandishing  this  absurd  weapon? 
Does  not  Naguib  represent  the  type  of 
authoritarian  usurpation  of  government 
to  which  we  have  proclaimed  ourselves 
unalterably  opposed?  Is  his  country  not 
the  same  Egypt  which  did  not  lift  a  hand 
in  its  defense  when  Rommel  threw  his 
legions  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria?  It  is 
the  same  Egypt  which  was  thrown  back 
on  its  heels  by  the  untrained  regiments 
of  poorly  armed  little  Israel  during  the 
latter’s  war  for  independence.  Does  any 
military  man  question  today  that  this 
opera-bouffe  country  could  be  reduced  to 
impotence  in  a  matter  of  days  by  two 
good  British  companies  attended  by  half 
a  dozen  airplanes? 

Everywhere  on  Mr.  Dulles’  itinerary 
he  played  the  part  of  a  big,  bluff  Santa 
Claus  without  whiskers — a  few  millions 
extra  here;  more  millions  in  the  next 
place;  new  M47  tanks  to  a  Yugoslavia 
whose  devotion  to  our  cause  is  more  than 
questionable;  a  thousand  jet  aircraft  of 
new  design  to  the  Turks,  who,  noble  as 
they  may  be,  could  not  resist  Russian 
arms  for  a  week.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  told  there  is  not  enough  money  to 
equip  our  own  Air  Force,  which  General 
Vandenberg  assures  the  Congress  is  al¬ 
ready  below  the  danger  line. 

Can  anyone  find  in  these  ill-consid¬ 
ered  childlike  actions  any  justification 
for  faith  in  Mr.  Dulles  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Where  is  the  realism?  Where  is 
the  good  sense?  Where  is  that  clarity 
of  bold  purpose  which  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  critically  demands?  Mr.  President, 
before  I  survey  the  position  in  its  un¬ 
reassuring  detail,  is  it  not  true  that  we 
continue  to  follow  the  identical  foolish 
and  unsound  policy  of  “Asia  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,”  while  Moscow  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  up  unchallenged  the 
slogan  of  “Asia  for  the  Asiatic”?  Has 
not  the  Kremlin  made  the  most  of  this 
in  the  tremendous  struggle  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  men’s  minds?  And  have  we  not 
had  to  answer  this  challenge  with  the 
bodies  and  lives  of  our  best  young  men 
on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Korea? 

EUROPEAN  INTERESTS  FIRST 

Is  it  not  our  policy  under  this  admin¬ 
istration,  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  one, 
to  treat  Europeans  and  their  interests  as 
our  so-called  first  line  of  defense? 
Principally,  has  it  not  been  our  policy, 
and  is  it  not  now  our  policy,  to  defend 
Britain  and  her  imperial  interests  all 
over  the  world  as  an  essential  prerequis¬ 


ite  to  American  welfare?  Is  not  this 
wThy  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  time  after  time  into  the  prepos¬ 
terous  and '  imprudent  commitments 
which  have  passed  under  the  name  of 
mutual  self-help,  loans,  and  reciprocal 
trade,  and  which  now  flaunts  its  painted 
visage  under  the  untrue  and  dishonest 
slogan  “trade,  not  aid”? 

Let  us  face  the  whole  truth,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  dis¬ 
rupted  our  American  economy  to  the 
point  of  real  danger,  leeching  its  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  and  imposing  a  crush¬ 
ing  burden  of  debt  upon  whole  echelons 
of  unborn  generations  to  come? 

What  productive  good  has  come  out  of 
all  this?  I  do  not  think  it  enlarges  up¬ 
on  the  position  to  say,  “None.”  The  po¬ 
sition  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy  has  steadily  deteriorated. 
Russia,  which  once  was  inconceivably 
weak  in  relation  to  our  Nation,  indus¬ 
trial-,  geographical-,  military-,  and  fi¬ 
nance-wise,  is  rapidly  reversing  the  posi¬ 
tion.  We  have  lost  China  and  Central 
Europe;  south  eastern  Asia  is  steadily 
slipping  away.  Former  United  States 
Ambassador  Bowles  has  reported  there 
is  at  least  1  chance  in  3  that  India  will 
go  Communist  in  a  few  years.  Africa 
is  in  danger;  and  Europe  has  been 
stampeded  at  the  first  sign  of  Russian 
agreeability,  to  abase  itself  at  a  new 
Munich  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  profits. 

THE  REPUPLICAN  PLATFORM 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  ironic 
that  it  is  a  Republican  administration, 
my  old  friends  and  comrades  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party,  who  have  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  continued  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion,  who  feel  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  like  Atlas,  must  bear  the  entire 
world  on  his  back,  and  who  resist  any 
effort  to  reduce  taxes  to  a  reasonable 
level?  Does  anyone  need  to  remind  my 
comrades  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  that 
all  of  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
platform  and  the  claims  on  which  the 
Republican  ticket  rode  into  office? 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  his  Cabinet  looked 
very  handsome  on  the  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussion  which  was  so  impressively  staged 
on  the  television  circuits  by  a  New  York 
advertising  agency.  But  the  silence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  face  of  this 
adroitly  handled  public  relations  opera¬ 
tion  must  not  be  considered  as  consent. 
They  are  frankly  unconvinced.  I  must 
say  that  if  it  is  true  that  in  electing 
Dwight  Eisenhower  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  repudiated  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man,  they  will  not  support  the  same 
policies  under  a  different  label. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

It  may  be  that  in  saying  these  things 
I  place  myself  under  serious  political 
risk.  To  speak  with  such  frankness  is 
not  the  path  of  political  opportunism, 
nor  is  it  good  practical  politics.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  the  steamrolling 
ability  of  a  political  machine  which  holds 
the  sources  of  power  in  its  hands. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  After  I  have  finished, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  as  the  representative  of  the  Inde¬ 


pendent  Party  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 

I  am  delighted  to  sit  here  and  listen  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  very  much 
indeed.  He  is  always  ready  to  listen  and 
learn.  I  appreciate  the  splendid  service 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
given. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  looking  at  the  empty 
seats,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  still  a 
lone-wolf  position. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  considered  all 
this,  and  within  my  inner  soul  have  found 
the  only  possible  answer.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  will  so  act  against  me 
in  an  effort  to  stifle  the  right  of  a  United 
States  Senator  to  speak,  however  he  may 
be  stung  by  the  nettles  of  truth. 

But  even  were  I  mistaken  in  this,  I 
would  not  be  deterred  from  my  simple 
duty.  I  am  a  man  of  66,  and  under  the 
actuarial  tables  I  have  only  a  few  more 
years  of  active  service  to  give  my  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people  of  my  State  who  sent 
me  to  Congress.  My  political  future  lies 
behind  me,  and  I  cannot  be  threatened 
with  having  it  taken  away.  If  the  life 
expectancy  charts  are  to  be  believed,  cer¬ 
tainly,  it  is  unlikely  that  I  shall  be  here 
much  longer. 

I  intend  to  speak  my  mind  today  with¬ 
out  reservation  and  without  fear  of  of¬ 
fense.  For  the  greatest  offense  that  can 
be  given  in  these  days  where  the  very 
future  of  our  institutions  is  threatened, 
is  not  to  one’s  friends  or  to  one’s  asso¬ 
ciates  in  a  political  party,  but  to  the  basic 
interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS 

There  have  been  other  voices  raised 
against  the  all-consuming  folly,  which 
under  two  succeeding  administrations, 
one  Democrat  and  the  other  Republican, 
has  corrupted  our  national  policy  to  the 
very  edge  of  fantasy.  These  were  the 
voices  of  men  who  have  felt  within  their 
deepest  souls  immeasurably  disturbed  for 
our  future.  But  even  here,  in  these  men 
of  undoubted  courage,  we  have  observed 
a  certain  timidity,  a  feeling  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  somehow,  that  eve'ryone  could  not 
be  out  of  step  but  Jim;  that,  therefore, 
beyond  and  above  all  reason  and  logic, 
there  must  be  some  undisclosed  worth  to 
the  administration’s  tactics  and  to  the 
estimates  which  have  given  rise  to  them. 
It  is  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
Americans  that  they  have  tended  to  close 
ranks  and  to  bear  with  their  leaders,  even 
when  the  position  assumed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  grimly  mistaken  and 
dangerously  undertaken. 

I,  myself,  Mr.  President,  was  much 
heartened  to  see  one  of  my  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
nibble  on  the  edges  of  this  critical  and 
pressing  problem  2  weeks  ago.  In  a 
statement  in  which  he  bespoke  the  evi¬ 
dent  misgivings  knawing  at  his  soul,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  questioned  the  basis 
of  our  mutual-aid  policy.  Re  entered 
into  no  supporting  detail,  simply  stating 
his  deep  apprehension  over  the  course 
events  had  been  taking,  suggesting  that, 
if  necessary,  the  United  States  could 
give  over  the  fiction  of  United  Nations 
support  in  Korea,  and  come  to  its  own 
conclusions  and,  presumably,  its  own 
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policies,  without  the  dragging  dead 
weight  of  questionable  allies  and  sup¬ 
porters,  whose  actions  reflect  little  in  the 
way  of  assurance.  In  fact,  in  the  great 
struggle  which  is  taking  place  for  the 
rights  of  man  against  the  systems  of 
imperial  enslavement,  many  of  our  own 
allies  must  at  all  times  be  conscious  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  themselves  are 
exposed  as  imperialist  powers,  and  as 
occupiers  and  exploiters  of  others. 

A  flood  of  glorious  propaganda,  ful¬ 
some  in  its  self-praise  of  the  British, 
French,  and  other  imperial  governments, 
may  sound  lovely  and  reassuring  to  the 
American  ears  for  which  it  is  intended, 
but  to  the  Malayan  or  the  native  of  In¬ 
dochina,  or  to  the  hounded  black  native 
inhabitant  of  Africa  who  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  helotry  and  shorn  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  human  rights,  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munist  imperialism  may  well  seem  to  be 
ovedrawn. 

The  Malan  regime  in  South  Africa, 
with  its  unworkable  apartheid  policy  of 
racial  discrimination,  is  apt  to  look  more 
real  than  the  declarations  of  human 
rights  issued  periodically  from  our  side. 
The  native  worker  in  the  ricefields,  who 
risks  his  life  daily  in  nighttime  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  against  the  imperial  inter¬ 
loper  and  the  detested  puppet  govern¬ 
ments  installed  by  him,  may  well  har¬ 
bor  similar  sentiments.  The  Moscow- 
trained  agent  in  Kenya,  where  the 
desperate  Mau  Mau  rebellion  springs 
from  the  equally  desperate  lot  of  the 
native  in  his  own  country,  is  apt  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  these  people  as  more  of  a  knight 
in  shining  armor  than  a  dangerous 
agitator. 

"ASIA  FOR  THE  EUROPEANS" 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  by  our  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  colonial  oppressors  we  ef¬ 
fectively  cast  the  lie  in  the  face  of  our 
own  statements  of  declaration  by  which 
we  are  attempting  to  win  these  people 
over  to  our  side.  What  it  comes  to  in 
a  nutshell  is  something  like  this :  A  well- 
known  South  American  statesman  and 
longtime  friend  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
marked  dryly  to  me:  “You  Americans  are 
so  strange.  The  Russians  are  in  Asia 
and  crying  the  slogan  ‘Asia  for  the  Asi¬ 
atics.’  You,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in 
Asia  with  guns  on  a  general  commitment 
to  the  rotes  of  democracy;  but,  so  far 
as  the  native  can  see,  you  are  actively 
on  the  side  of  the  European  imperialist 
aggressor.  To  the  Asiatic  your  actions 
would  seem  to  spell  out  ‘Asia  for  the 
Europeans.’  Now  logically,  which  side 
do  you  think  the  Asiatics  will  be  on?” 

The  Asiatics  seem  to  have  given  their 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  President.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  they  seem  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Communists.  No  matter 
what  declarations  are  made  to  them 
about  the  wicked  nature  of  Communist 
aggression,  they  are  likely  to  answer  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  it,  but  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  European  im¬ 
perial  aggression.  Communist  slogans 
may  be  false  and  fraudulent,  but  to  the 
native  of  southeast  Asia  who  has  no 
political,  economic,  or  military  power 
in  his  own  land  and  whose  dignity  as 
a  man  is  even  in  question,  there  is  an 
understandable  willingness  to  look  on 
the  Russians  not  as  future  oppressors 


but  as  liberators.  Even  the  most  con¬ 
servative  Asiatic  businessman  would  be 
likely  to  look  with  cold  anger  at  an  act 
such  as  the  recent  and  sudden  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Indochinese  monetary  unit, 
the  piaster,  in  which  its  value  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  reduced  from  17  to  10  francs.  The 
devaluation  was  announced  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance  in  Paris  on  May  10. 
On  May  11,  it  went  into  effect;  and  from 
that  date  forward,  all  of  Indochina’s 
commercial  and  finance  transactions 
must  be  based  on  the  new  exchange 
rate. 

UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  SECOND  FIDDLE 

I  think  the  Washington  News  put  it 
plainly  in  its  editorial  on  May  7  of  this 
year,  when  it  said  that — 

Instead  of  uniting  the  independent  nations 
of  Asia  against  Communist  aggression,  the 
United  States  has  been  playing  second  fiddle 
to  French  and  British  colonial  policy,  which 
operates  to  keep  Asia  divided. 

Even  on  the  score  of  pure  expediency, 
and  ignoring  the  moral  and  human 
values  with  which  I  must  be  concerned 
if  our  own  system  is  to  endure,  a  policy 
based  on  this  situation  is  hopelessly  un¬ 
real.  The  imperial  nations,  contrary  to 
our  American  interests,  are  determined 
to  see  their  colonial  possessions  deindus¬ 
trialized,  with  low  levels  of  incentive 
and  education,  for  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  native  to  seek  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  other  rights  would  lead  him 
directly  to  revolution  and  to  control  his 
own  destiny. 

Thus,  when  the  American  policymak¬ 
ers  came  to  the  point  where  they  sought 
to  merge  the  non-Communist  nations 
of  Asia  into  a  mutual-defense  organiza¬ 
tion,  they  found,  instead  of  independent, 
strong,  interested  nations,  a  group  of 
impoverished,  spiritless,  and  depressed 
colonial-ruled  territories  with  no  capac¬ 
ity  for  self-defense,  no  educated  or  ruling 
class,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  European 
masters  who  saw  only  mortal  peril  to 
themselves  in  any  situation  in  which 
those  people  were  treated  as  equals  and 
capable  of  such  actions  as  a  mutual  self- 
defense  pact  would  require. 

Actually,  Nationalist  China,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  and  South  Korea  desperately 
wanted  such  a  Pacific  defense  organi¬ 
zation.  But  the  British  and  French  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  it.  The  French 
did  not  wish  the  three  states  of  Indo¬ 
china  operating  independently  of  France. 
For  similar  reasons  the  Dutch  rejected 
the  proposal,  as  did  the  British. 

The  result  was  that  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  vetoed  their  own  measure  as  being 
“premature.”  What  we  now  see  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  a  power  vacuum  in 
which  a  few  handfuls  of  guerrilla  fight¬ 
ers,  tacitly  supported  by  an  embittered 
local  population,  are  able  to  enforce  con¬ 
tinuous  turmoil  and  near  chaos.  Instead 
of  being  an  asset  to  us,  these  colonials 
are  a  liability;  instead  of  their  population 
masses  joining  us  in  orderly  ranks  in  a 
common  struggle  against  the  conspira¬ 
tors  of  Moscow  and  Peking,  we  observe 
apathetic  illiterate  people  with  little 
stake  in  the  world,  who  regard  us  with 
unconcealed  suspicion.  If  they  are  to 
be  protected  against  the  newer  and  even 
more  ruthless  slavery  of  communism,  it 
will  have  to  be  against  their  will  and 


by  the  intervention  of  American  arms 
and  men. 

THE  “BIG  LIE” 

Before  I  go  further,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  observe  that  our  mutual-aid  pol¬ 
icy  is  the  result  of  a  total  misconception 
of  circumstances  and  events,  so  enor¬ 
mous  as  to  partake  of  the  aspects  of  a 
gigantic  swindle.  It  has  in  association 
with  it  all  the  configuration  of  the  “big 
lie.”  It  is  the  very  boldness  of  this  fraud 
which  protects  it  from  observation.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  having  com¬ 
mitted  one  murder,  must  commit  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  cover  up  the  first,  and  a  third  to 
cover  the  second,  each  of  these  decep¬ 
tions  demands  in  turn  an  even  more 
preposterous  stratagem  to  cover  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  All  the  arts  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  skill  are  let  loose  to  prove  that 
black  is  really  white,  until  no  one  knows 
any  more  where  truth  and  good  sense 
are.  This  is  a  complication  of  events 
which  can  end  only  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  character  and  of 
the  Nation  itself,  unless  we  take  clear 
counsel  among  ourselves. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  we 
should  not  help  our  friends.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  find  them,  and  then  to  come  to 
a  modus  videndi  which  involves  a  true 
mutuality  of  interests  and  obligations. 
The  hypnotic  catch  phrases  which  are  so 
skillfully  thrown  at  the  heads  of  the 
Congress  and  at  the  American  people, 
are  not  a  proper  substitute. 

The  declaration  that  “we  do  not  dare 
stand  alone  in  the  world,”  has  a  magne¬ 
tic  sound  to  it.  It  appears  unanswer¬ 
able  until  it  is  realized  that  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  we  actually  are  standing 
alone. 

DOUBTFUL  ALLIES 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  doubtful  and 
vacillating  ally  or  a  self-seeking  asso¬ 
ciate  does  more  harm  than  good.  A 
single  look  at  events  in  Korea  tells  us 
that  if  a  real  alliance  is  to  be  based  on 
give  and  take,  on  sacrifices  freely  of¬ 
fered  and  loyalties  clearly  given,  all  we 
have  in  our  camp  is  a  group  of  restive, 
self-seeking  retainers  whose  entire 
course  of  action  is  dictated  by  cold¬ 
blooded  self-seeking.  So  long  as  we  are 
content  to  pass  out  the  money,  pay  for 
everything  all  around,  and  play  the  pre¬ 
tentious  role  of  the  grand  seigneur  to 
the  less-favored,  these  are  the  kind  of 
associates  we  shall  have. 

I  shall  refer  to  all  this  again  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  today,  pointing 
out  in  detail  the  omissions  and  cunning¬ 
ly  fashioned  distortions  of  fact  which 
the  Government  so  carefully  glosses  over. 
At  the  moment  there  is  something  else 
I  should  like  to  trace.  This  is  the  as¬ 
tonishing  metamorphosis  which  has 
overcome  the  thinking  of  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy.  It  is  a  change  in  the  national 
attitude  which  has  truly  been  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

AMERICANISM  VERSUS  EUROPEANISM 

Men  are  fond  of  quoting  the  wise  ad¬ 
monishments  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  other  Founding 
Fathers,  warning  Americans  not  to  be¬ 
come  entangled  in-  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
We  were  told  that  this  was  the  pathway 
to  American  ruin.  It  was  these  same 
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noble  minds  which  formulated  the  style 
of  government  and  social  organization 
which  rules  the  United  States  and  which 
differentiates  Americanism  from  Eur- 
opeanism  in  the  truest  sense.  If  their 
warnings  to  avoid  entanglement  in  the 
perpetually  embittered  affairs  of  Europe 
were  not  correct,  then  the  political  form¬ 
ulations  they  embodied  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  in  the  economic  and  political  struc¬ 
tures  of  our  American  society  also  are 
not  correct.  For  all  of  these  are  the 
outome  of  the  same  estimates  of  life, 
and  of  the  identical  philosophic  spirit. 
The  point  of  view  which  dictates  the  one, 
inescapably  flows  out  of  the  other. 

Americanism  was  not  a  mere  continu¬ 
ation  of  Europeanism,  the  outcome  of 
some  secessionist  desire  of  unruly  col¬ 
onists  to  form  a  new  political  unit  on 
the  earth’s  surface.  It  was  actually  in 
the  most  profound  social  and  political 
sense,  something  altogether  new,  a  re¬ 
vised  outlook  on  the  effort  to  create  a 
new  and  better  relationship  between 
man  and  his  fellow  men.  To  accomplish 
this  result  the  Founding  Fathers  knew 
it  would  be  necessary  to  escape  entirely 
from  the  age-long  hatreds,  the  social 
neuroticisms,  deep-rooted  suspicions,  the 
bloody  tyrannies,  egoisms  and  exploita¬ 
tions  whjch  had  always  characterized 
the  life  of  Europe.  It  was  necessary  to 
break  loose  from  the  entire  pattern  in 
which  these  European  states  operated, 
and  to  deny  and  negate  the  fundamental 
concepts  by  which  they  ordered  their 
lives. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  whose  an¬ 
cestors  did  not  come  to  this  country  be¬ 
cause  they  in  one  way  or  another  under¬ 
stood  these  distinctions.  That  is  why 
they  came — because  we  were  different. 
They  came  because  they  were  fed  up  with 
Europe  and  wished  to  make  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  discendants  a  new  kind 
of  life  based  upon  a  new  understanding 
of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  men.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  there  has  been 
a  one-way  flow  of  so  many  millions  of 
Europeans  to  our  shores — I  should  say 
of  the  very  best  Europeans — who  have 
seen  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  United 
States  the  Shangri-La  of  their  finest 
hopes.  Were  we  to  open  our  doors  wide, 
this  flow  would  become  a  great  flood 
again. 

WHAT  "FREE  PEOPLES”? 

Mr.  President,  when  I  see  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  effort  to  justify  our  recent 
entanglement  with  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  describe  them  as  “the  free  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,”  as  if  they  were  a  part 
of  the  very  fabric  of  our  family  life.  I 
am  not  only  amazed — I  am  literally  ap¬ 
palled.  Actually,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
truth  to  describe  any  of  the  nations  of 
the  old  world  in  the  same  breath  with 
ourselves,  on  the  score  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  organizations,  outlook,  or  basic 
principles  of  life. 

As  for  the  Asiatic  states,  they  certainly 
have  had  no  experience  in  our  type  of 
political  and  social  organization  at  all. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  victims  of 
European  aggression,  and  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  continue  at  a  subsistence  level — il¬ 
literate,  depressed,  and  usually  on  the 
very  verge  of  starvation.  Even  where 


they  are  reasonably  free  from  European 
exploitation,  they  are  the  victims  of  do¬ 
mestic  exploitations.  Their  elections  are 
usually  conducted  by  strong  men  at  the 
point  of  the  gun.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  our  wartime  ally  in  Korea,  Syngman 
Rhee,  and  is  even  declared  to  be  the  case 
in  our  own  recently  freed  Philippines. 

I  have  no  feeling  of  animus  toward 
these  people  and  wish  them  well  in  their 
gropings  toward  some  kind  of  well-being 
for  all  of  their  people.  I  merely  say  that 
to  describe  them  as  active  participants 
in  our  own  style  of  government  and  social 
order,  is  complete  misstatement. 

SPLINTERED  EUROPE 

As  for  Europe,  the  first  prerequisite  to 
a  simulation  of  the  American  type  of 
constitutional,  free-enterprise  system,  is 
the  elimination  not  only  of  the  antique 
remnants  of  feudal  organization  but  also 
of  the  self-seeking  sectionalisms  which 
set  up  impenetrable  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  each 
people  with  its  neighbors.  Europe  con¬ 
sists  of  a  great  group  of  economic,  politi¬ 
cal  splinters  which  through  the  charted 
course  of  history  have  made  unrelenting 
political,  military,  economic  war  upon 
each  other.  Their  governments  are  self- 
centered  and  egocentric  by  tradition,  and 
accept  as  a  normal  and  natural  element 
of  existence,  the  principle  that  their 
fundamental  rights  and  duties  are  only 
to  themselves.  I  will  prove  it  as  I  go 
along.  In  their  relationships  with  each 
other  they  recognize  no  law,  moral  or 
otherwise,  except  that  dictated  by  their 
own  needs  and  desires,  and  by  the 
amount  of  muscle  they  are  able  to  apply 
to  the  resolution  of  any  given  problem. 
Napoleon  pronounced  the  true  European 
view  toward  events  when  he  declared 
that  “God  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  artillery.” 

This  cynical  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  men,  including  those  of  their  own  sub¬ 
merged  social  levels,  has  shown  itself  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  manners.  It  is 
visible  in  the  dismal  slums  which  dis¬ 
grace  the  most  prosperous  of  European 
cities.  In  the  remnants  of  feudal  aris¬ 
tocracy  with  their  medieval  struttings 
and  self -pretensions.  Certainly  not 
least,  it  is  visible  in  the  incessant  wars 
which  have  perpetually  disgraced  the 
life  of  the  European  Continent  and  which 
have  led  directly  to  the  present  world 
crisis.  Nazism  and  communism  were  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  parent  situation  I 
have  described,  though  it  is  fashionable 
now  to  treat  these  social  catastrophes  as 
being  somehow  independent  phenomena 
which  are  themselves  responsible  for  the 
present  troubles  of  the  European  states. 

IMPERIAL  SOCIALISTS 

Combined  with  Europe’s  separations 
and  political  splintering,  have  been  the 
recurrent  local  tyrannies,  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  steam-rolling  imperialism  abroad 
which  has  left  the  most  dreadful  effects 
upon  both  Asia  and  Africa,  contributing 
heavily  to  the  existing  crisis.  It  was  only 
by  the  most  determined  and  courageous 
action  on  the  part  of  our  forebears  that 
we  here  in  America  escaped  it.  Indeed 
it  was  only  by  a  unique  combination  of 
foresight  and  resolution  on  our  part, 
that  our  neighbors  on  the  American  Con¬ 


tinent  managed  to  lAaintain  their  free¬ 
dom.  This  was  done  through  a  grim 
warning  written  by  Jefferson  and  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Monroe,  declaring  that  any 
European  state  which  attempted  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  territory  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  would  run  up  against  a  wall  of 
American  men  at  arms.  We  gave  them 
nothing.  Today  it  is  proposed  that  we 
give  foreign  nations  $6  billion  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  have  given  them  in  the 
past.  It  would  be  taken  away  from  our 
veterans  and  our  laboring  men  and  our 
farmers,  and  given  to  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Later  I  shall  show  how  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  we  have  already  given  to 
foreign  nations. 

It  is  worth  at  least  remarking,  that 
in  protecting  these  states  against  the 
depredations  of  foreign  imperialisms,  we 
offered  them  neither  subsidies  nor  arms; 
our  great  early  Presidents  did  not  saddle 
the  American  taxpayers  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  their  happiness  and  economies. 
We  were  content  to  protect  them  by  a 
declaration  of  intention  as  best  we  could, 
and  to  let  them  work  out  their  own 
destinies. 

The  cynical  self-seeking  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  every  era  in  European  history 
in  the  incessant  wars  these  states  have 
made  upon  each  other,  has  in  our  gen¬ 
eration  spilled  over  into  the  economic 
sphere  as  well.  At  this  very  hour  when 
the  slogan  “trade,  not  aid”  is  being 
pushed  with  all  of  the  arts  of  public 
relations  fanfare  to  the  American  people, 
European  exploitation  of  each  other’s 
welfare  is  at  its  worst  point  in  history. 
Oranges  rot  on  the  ground  in  desperately 
impoverished  Italy  and  Spain  for  want  of 
market,  while  in  Britain  austerity  rules 
and  an  occasional  orange  is  a  luxury. 

EUROPE  SPIRITUALLY  SICK 

We  who  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  free  air  of  the  United  States  do 
not  readily  grasp  the  cold  and  almost 
ferocious  cynicism  of  the  European  point 
of  view.  Nor  do  we  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  deadly  uncooper¬ 
ativeness  is  directed  not  primarily  at 
the  United  States,  but  at  each  other. 
The  United  States  is  just  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  in  the  situation,  and  its 
principal  importance  to  Europeans  lies 
in  its  unprecedented  willingness  to  pass 
out  great  sums  of  money  on  demand, 
request,  or  threat.  The  principal  pre¬ 
occupation  of  European  states  is  still 
their  colonies,  their  domestic  suspicions 
and  hatreds,  and  their  morbid  dislike  for 
each  other. 

One  way  in  which  this  spiritual  sick¬ 
ness  shows  itself  is  the  attempt  of  each 
European  state,  down  to  countries  not 
too  much  larger  than  a  postage  stamp, 
to  make  itself  totally  independent  of  all 
others.  The  word  by  which  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  described  is  autarchy,  and  the 
condition  is  called  autarchus.  This  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  autarchus  is  exactly  the 
same  as  if  my  State  of  North  Dakota  de¬ 
termined  to  disrupt  the  business  of  the 
United  States  by  setting  up  independent 
automobile,  ceramic,  aircraft,  chemical, 
and  other  industries,  and  to  make  good 
on  these  uneconomic  enterprises  by  every 
manner  of  physical  protection,  conspir¬ 
atorial  action,  and  bludgeoning  of  the 
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commerce  of  others  that  it  could  man¬ 
age  to  get  away  with.  Among  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  Europe  is  an  iniquitous 
licensing  system  for  imports,  subsidies 
for  exports,  tariffs,  bilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  barter  deals,  special  tax  dispen¬ 
sations,  and  import  controls — in  short, 
every  dishonest  trick  by  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  modern  state  to  hold  a  knife 
at  the  throat  of  its  neighbors. 

John  Hulley,  Chief  of  the  Regional 
Staff  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
tells  us  frankly,  in  the  April  1, 1953,  issue 
of  the  quarterly,  World  Politics,  that,  in 
most  of  the  European  countries,  “Gov¬ 
ernment,  labor,  and  business  have  joined 
to  pay  lipservice  to  the  ideal  of  a  single 
market  in  Western  Europe,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  proceeding  either  to  block 
trade  liberalization  or  to  prevent  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  most  insignificant 
progress.” 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  comes 
from  a  leading  official  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Agency. 

PEGGED  MONEY 

Among  the  most  vicious  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  by  which  one  state  manages  to  vic¬ 
timize  the  commerce  of  others  is  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  fixing  of  money  values.  Mr. 
President,  ask  any  woolgrower  in  the 
United  States,  even  if  he  never  went  to 
school  for  1  day.  He  can  tell  you  what 
the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  value  of  money 
means.  Free  money,  Mr.  President,  has 
a  value  which  is  set  entirely  by  what  one 
may  exchange  it  for  in  the  open  market, 
in  terms  of  commodities.  Pegged  money, 
as  operated  by  the  European  state  bank¬ 
ing  systems,  is  an  arbitrary  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  treatment  of  money  values,  by 
which  the  national  monetary  unit  by  de¬ 
cree  is  given  an  arbitrary  value  which  all 
legal  business  operators  are  forced  to 
accept.  The  reverse  side  of  this  coin  is, 
of  course,  the  black  market  in  money 
which  automatically  ensues.  Actually  it 
is  the  legal  money  which  is  dishonest,  and 
the  black  market  evaluation  which  is 
honest,  in  this  case,  for  the  black  market 
level  accurately  expresses  the  true  value 
of  the  monetary  unit  in  the  free  market. 
In  France  at  one  time  the  government 
was  compelling  everyone  to  accept  the 
franc  at  a  value  of  150  to  the  dollar, 
while  any  concierge  in  any  hotel  could 
get  the  casual  visitor  450  to  the  dollar  on 
the  black  market,  and  still  could  manage 
to  make  an  illicit  profit  for  himself. 

INTERNATIONAL  GANGSTERISM 

One  is  tempted  to  compare  this  set-up 
with  the  so-called  protection  often  sold 
by  gangsters  in  American  cities  to  de¬ 
fenseless  shopkeepers,  although  the  only 
defense  the  poor  shopkeepers  require  is 
against  the  gangsters  themselves.  The 
pegged  money  situation  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  of  international  gangsterism. 

Take,  for  example,  the  British  pound 
sterling:  By  official  declaration  the 
pound  in  1949  had  been  worth  $4.03  in 
relation  to  the  free  American  dollar. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  deal  in  terms  of 
British  imports,  or  exports,  could  take  it 
or  leave  it.  Suddenly  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  without  warning,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  declared  the  British 
pound  to  be  worth  $2.80  in  relation  to  the 


free  American  dollar.  The  purpose  of 
this  maneuver  was,  as  usual,  a  cynical 
one — that  of  being  able  to  offer  British 
goods  in  American  markets  cheaper,  and 
thus  to  steal  a  march  on  both  its  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  competitors  in 
American  markets.  This  was  done,  not 
by  recourse  to  time-honored  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  and  supply  and  demand, 
but  by  the  meat  ax  of  governmental 
edict. 

What  was  the  result?  -  Shoes,  crockery, 
and  other  British  goods  which  really  had 
to  compete  with  similar  American  goods 
for  our  domestic  market,  were  reduced 
in  price  by  the  full  30  percent  provided 
by  the  edict  of  devaluation.  On  such 
materials  as  Scotch  whisky,  where  Brit¬ 
ish  exports  found  no  competition,  the 
price  was  raised  at  once  to  absorb  the 
30  percent  devaluation,  so  that  in  terms 
of  dollars  it  remained  as  before. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  taking 
their  cue  from  the  British — whom  they 
accused,  incidentally,  of  an  attempt  to 
ruin  the  trading  economy  of  Europe — 
the  French  reduced  the  value  of  their 
franc  from  approximately  220  to  the 
dollar  to  350  to  the  dollar. 

If  an  independent  American  business¬ 
man  attempted  to  engage  in  this  kind 
of  piracy  against  organized  society,  he 
would  immediately  be  tried  and  placed 
behind  bars  as  an  ordinary  criminal. 
Yet  the  European  states,  and  countries 
on  other  continents  taking  their  cue  from 
Europe,  indulge  in  these  sharp  practices 
with  impunity. 

TREATY  CONTRACTS  MANIPULATED 

The  foreign  states  with  whom  we  have 
treaty  contracts  by  which  they  agree  to 
liberalize  their  trade  arrangements,  in 
practice  have  done  exactly  the  opposite. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  import  quotas  and  fees,  licenses- 
systems,  export  bonuses,  and  price-fix¬ 
ing,  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  juggled  money  a  perfect  agency 
for  painless  defaulting  on  any  agree¬ 
ment.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  they 
freeze  payments  of  account  altogether,  or 
subject  everything  to  quantitative  or  in¬ 
dividual  restrictions,  altering  required 
permits  and  licenses  by  day-by-day  de¬ 
cisions,  if  it  pleases  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  some 
idea  of  how  this  operates.  I  shall  read 
from  the  third  annual  report  on  ex¬ 
change  restrictions,  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  shall  refer  to  Argentina. 
When  I  refer  to  Argentina,  I  think  of 
the  woolgrowers  throughout  the  middle 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America 
who  have  been  put  out  of  business  by  the 
juggling  of  the  value  or  the  price  of  the 
Argentine  peso  by  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  the  Argentine — 

So  says  the  report- 

restrictions  are  exercised  through  licenses  re¬ 
quired  for  all  imports,  indiyidual  import 
quotas  for  some  goods,  licenses  for  nontrade 
payments,  and  through  a  multiple  currency 
practice  resulting  from  the  use  of  basic,  a 
preferential,  and  a  free-market  rate  *  *  *  a 
multiple  currency  practice  results  on  the 
buying  side  from  the  use  of  three  buying 
rates — 


Three  buying  rates,  mind  you,  Mr. 
President — 

including  a  free-market  rate.  Some  exports 
are  controlled,  taking  into  account  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  internal  market. 

Just  think  of  that,  Mr.  President! 
Meditate  on  how  complete  this  control  is 
and  how  totally  it  responds  to  the  light¬ 
est  touch  of  the  manipulator.  Let  us 
see,  for  example,  what  is  meant  by  mul¬ 
tiple  currency  rates.  It  is  precisely  this : 
The  Argentine  peso  is  pegged,  without 
relation  to  any  true  market  value,  at 
three  different  rates — 5  to  the  United 
States  dollar,  iy2  to  the  dollar,  and  a 
third,  or  fluctuating  rate,  on  the  free 
market.  In  short,  depending  on  what 
is  purchased,  and  also  depending  on  the 
so-called  desirability  of  the  purchase 
in  terms  of  the  Argentine  economy,  the 
identical  Argentine  peso  has  three  widely 
differing  values,  amounting  in  effect  to  a 
control  system  of  exports  and  imports 
which  would  defy  any  trade  treaty  ever 
made. 

The  exporter  who  sends  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  imports  Argentina  is  seeking  to  dis¬ 
courage,  finds  that  he  is  paid  in  currency 
which  is  worth  a  good  deal  less  in  real 
money  than  that  given  another  Ameri¬ 
can  shipper  whose  imports  into  Argen¬ 
tina  the  Peron  government  is  seeking  to 
encourage. 

There  are  preferred  imports  such  as 
fuel  oil,  coal,  and  coke,  in  connection 
with  which  the  peso  attains  a  5-to-l- 
dollar  rate.  On  other  and  less  preferred 
imports,  such  as  foodstuffs,  steel,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  industrial  materials,  the  rate 
is  7  Ml  to  the  dollar.  All  nonessential  and 
luxury  imports,  such  as  automobile  and 
watch  parts  and  motorcycles,  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  free-market  rate,  which 
currently  is  at  14.37  pesos  to  the  United 
States  dollar. 

BRITISH  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  British  trade  restrictions,  imposed 
by  a  country  to  which  we  have  given  bil¬ 
lions  upon  billions  upon  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  which  is  going  to  receive  a  great 
deal  more  money  if  the  pending  bill  is 
passed. 

What  manner  of  sense  or  effectiveness 
is  there  in  an  agreement  with  countries 
guilty  of  such  practices  as  these?  Now 
let  us  take  Great  Britain,  which  is  loud¬ 
est  in  its  denunciation  of  what  its  lead¬ 
ers  call  our  “trade  barriers  and  restric¬ 
tive  trade  practices.”  I  refer  again  to 
the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  a  complicated  list  of  li¬ 
censes  and  restrictions  which  leave  any 
and  all  decisions  on  the  operation  of 
trade  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Bank  of  England.  Not 
only  must  the  American  exporter  con¬ 
tend  with  the  opposition  of  a  rigid  cartel¬ 
ized  ■  competition  quite  capable  of 
preventing  even  the  possibility  of 
physical  distribution  of  his  product  in 
the  British  market,  but  he  discovers  that 
licenses  are  required  for  almost  all  im¬ 
ports.  Moreover,  the  same  system  of 
licenses  which  applies  to  American  im¬ 
ports  does  not  apply  to  imports  from 
other  countries.  In  short,  there  are 
favored  countries,  depending  on  whether 
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they  are  a  part  of  the  monetary  and 
trade  structure  known  as  the  sterling 
bloc,  and  depending  also  on  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  a  party  to  that  bloc. 

Let  us  take  another  item,  the  freezing 
of  payments  of  account.  This  is  very 
interesting  in  view  of  the  great  fuss 
which  has  been  made  over  the  American 
Army’s  refusal  to  accept  a  British  bid 
for  generators  on  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project. 

An  American  exporter  may  in  most 
cases  sell  in  Great  Britain.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  he  can  be  paid.  In  fact,  however,  he 
cannot  receive  his  money  in  terms  of 
dollars  or  convertible  sterling  except  by 
special  negotiation  involving  high-level 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
state  itself. 

FREEZING  OF  FOREIGN  FUNDS 

The  greater  part  of  the  savings  of  the 
Irish  Republic  are  thus  frozen  in  British 
hands.  India  has  to  her  credit  approxi¬ 
mately  one  billion  pounds  sterling  in 
the  London  Bank,  but  she  cannot  touch 
it.  These  funds  are  gradually  released 
at  the  option  of  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Bank  of  England,  an  arm  of  that 
government.  These  releases  are  con¬ 
ditioned  always  by  tie-in-trade  demands 
placed  on  the  respective  countries.  Ire¬ 
land  for  example  would  like,  to  buy 
American  coal,  but  cannot  do  so  without 
running  the  risk  of  offending  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  same  is  true  of  India 
and  of  other  countries. 

The  sterling  area  agreements  derive 
their  efficiency  from  the  very  practices 
and  exchange  controls  which  were  de¬ 
nounced  at  Bretton  Woods  and  San 
Francisco.  This  web  which  expresses 
economic  nationalism  at  its  worst,  ex¬ 
tends  in  many  directions.  There  are  3 
or  4  gradations  of  integration  of  the 
various  associated  states,  with  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc  mechanism.  We  find,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  special  anomalous  situation 
in  which  the  Russians  through  their 
connection.,  with  the  fringe  areas  of  the 
sterling  bloc,  are  in  a  better  position  to 
buy  cheaply  and  freely  in  sterling  coun¬ 
tries  than  is  the  United  States.  Trans¬ 
fers  of  capital  to  any  place  outside  the 
sterling  area  require  official  approval, 
and  even  the  amounts  which  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  country  by  persons 
traveling  on  legitimate  business  are 
rigidly  controlled.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  can  testify  that  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan 
comes  in  to  North  Dakota,  each  member 
of  the  committee  can  bring  with  him 
only  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

The  bloc  includes  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  territories  mandated  to  Great 
Britain,  British  protectorates,  Saudi- 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  and 
all  the  dominions  with  the  exception  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  European  countries 
which  are  bound  to  the  bloc  by  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  sizable  sterling  balances 
which  are  permanently  frozen  unless 
utilized  by  continued  transactions  within 
the  sterling  area.  I  am  taking  these 
statements  from  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund,  official  newspaper  of  all  the 
funds. 


EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM 

As  is  the  currency  of  other  European 
countries,  the  pound  is  artificially  pegged 
at  a  considerable  overvaluation  in  terms 
of  real  exchange,  and  the  exchange  con¬ 
trols  are  linked  with  licenses  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  import  goods  or  to  make  payment 
in  dollars.  Individual  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  from  Georgia,  or  Iowa  or  North 
Dakota  or  Oregon,  seeking  to  trade  in 
these  areas  can  do  so  only  by  specific 
permission  from  the  Government,  and  it 
will  interest  all  of  us  to  realize  that  this 
condition  applies  as  much  to  Jamaica, 
Bermuda,  and  the  other  islands  lying 
off  our  shores  as  it  does  to  Britain  itself, 
Iraq,  or  Africa. 

Thus  we  find  the  British  crying  out  of 
one  side  of  their  mouths  for  “trade,  not 
aid” — a  slogan,  incidentally,  originated 
by  the  very  talented  British  Minister  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Butler — 
while  at  the  same  time,  in  their  actual 
dealings  the  British  themselves  have 
created  all  the  conditions  of  economic 
warfare  and  bilateral  trade  which  Brit¬ 
ish  statesmen  are  so  loudly  decrying. 

This  economic  nationalism  has  not 
failed  to  have  its  expected  counterpart 
in  the  internal  market  of  Britain  itself 
as  well  as  in  the  internal  market  of  the 
other  states  associated  in  the  sterling 
bloc  action.  These  have  to  do,  as  I  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out,  with  internal  con¬ 
trols,  subsidy  schemes  of  all  kinds  aimed 
at  curtailing  the  free  market,  and  by  the 
planned  production  and  controlled  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities.  The  result  is 
the  pattern,  hateful  in  American  eyes, 
called  the  cartel  system.  Prices  are  fixed, 
competitio  neffectively  done  away  with, 
and  the  market  neatly  divided  up.  The 
operation  of  such  a  system  as  this  is 
contrary  to  American  law,  and  indeed 
invokes  criminal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  its  operators.  In  Britain,  France, 
and  other  European  countries  it  func¬ 
tions  with  the  active  participation  of 
government.  There  is  no  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
so-called  Clayton  Act  in  England.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Government  sees  to  it 
that  no  law  of  that  kind  is  passed. 

ONE-SIDED  MUTUAL  TRADE 

John  Hulley,  in  the  April  19§3  issue  of 
World  Politics,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  observes  that  industrial  “or¬ 
ganization  exists  in  Europe  today  in  the 
worst  form,  that  is,  allocation  of  mar¬ 
kets.  Within  each  nation  agriculture 
and  heavy  industry  enjoy  protected 
monopolistic  position  within  which  they 
can  control  prices  and  output.” 

Mr.  Hulley  is  one  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  mutual  aid  in  Europe. 

A  little  later  I  shall  refer  again  to 
these  so-called  mutual-trade  agree¬ 
ments.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into 
further  detail  at  the  moment,  but  will 
say  that  none  of  these”  agreements  are 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written.  For  one  thing,  they  cannot  do 
away  with  the  physical  fact  of  these 
gigantic  monolithic  enterprises  with 
their  unlimited  capacity  for  conspiracy 
and  predatory  action. 

This  entire  complex  system  of  con¬ 
trol  with  its  dependence  upon  individual 
interpretation  by  Government  function¬ 


aries  quite  efficiently  nullifies  any  con¬ 
ceivable  reciprocal  trade  treaty  which 
may  be  made  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  its  associates,  and  the  United 
States.  In  its  essence  it  is  no  different 
from  the  piratical  monetary  and  trade 
schemes  originated  by  Hjalmar  Schacht 
when  that  warped  financial  genius  was 
operating  for  Hitler.  These  dealings  we 
loudly  denounced  at  the  time  as  being 
both  dishonest  and  untenable.  Are  they 
more  honest  and  more  tenable  when  they 
are  practiced  by  the  British  and  other 
friends? 

What  is  honest  and  mutual  about  the 
manner  in  which  trade  is  placed  in  a 
straitjacket,  so  that  British  coal  has 
actually  two  prices,  one  for  domestic 
consumption  and  another  for  the  ex¬ 
port  market?  In  short,  if  the  coal  is 
to  go  to  countries  which  urgently  re¬ 
quire  it  for  their  coking  furnaces  and 
industrial  establishments,  the  price  auto¬ 
matically  goes  up. 

TIE-IN  SALES  PRACTICE 

Material  furnished  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  concedes  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  so-called  tie-ins  or  combined 
sales  by  which  “exporting  countries 
agree  to  supply  urgently  needed  items  if 
trade  partners  agree  to  issue  import 
licenses,  for  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
nonessential  goods.”  The  sale  of  coal 
to  an  importing  country  may  be  made 
conditional  upon  the  latter’s  issuance 
of  import  licenses  for  luxury  textiles, 
confectionery,  and  so  forth. 

Schacht  did  this  to  Yugoslavia  before 
that  country  was  invaded  by  Hitler’s 
wehrmacht,  forcing  the  Yugoslavs,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  right  to  purchase  some  ur¬ 
gently  needed  machinery,  to  take  a  50- 
year  supply  of  aspirin  in  addition. 

All  these  highhanded  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  maneuvers  have  developed  from 
cause.  They  are  there  to  protect  high- 
cost,  inefficient  operations  by  which  each 
little  country  follows  a  pattern  of  seeking 
to  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

The  course  which  the  liberalization  of 
trade  should  follow  was  stated  by  Paul 
Hoffman  in  a  speech  before  the  OEEC 
on  October  31,  1949: 

The  creation  of  a  permanent,  free-trading 
area,  comprising  270  million  consumers  in 
Western  Europe,  would  accelerate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  large-scale,  low-cost  production 
Industry.  It  would  make  the  effective  use 
of  all  resources  easier,  the  stifling  of  healthy 
competition  more  difficult. 

Actually,  to  create  this  highly  desirable 
condition,  Europe  would  have  to  let  down 
its  existing  political  as  well  as  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  It  would  have  to  form  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  and  put  an  end  to  its 
little  Marxist  cliques  and  the  traditional 
self-seeking  which  have  kept  Europeans 
at  each  other’s  throats  during  all  of  these 
centuries. 

Again  I  remind  the  Senate  that  to 
speak  of  even  the  best  of  these  countries 
as  being  democratic,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  is  a  mere  play  on  words.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  democracies  in  referring  to  their 
own  satellites,  and  if  we  are  to  include 
such  worthies  as  Tito,  the  Greek  royal 
family,  and  Franco  Spain,  it  makes  just 
about  as  much  sense  for  us  to  speak  of 
our  so-called  democratic  allies. 
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•  UNDEMOCRATIC  DEMOCRACIES 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment,  to  refer 
to  this  peculiar  terminology  which  we 
use  so  freely. 

Certainly  none  of  the  European  or 
Asiatic  states  are  democratic  in  the  sense 
that  their  organizing  principles  allow  for 
the  existence  of  a  true  free-enterprise 
economy.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
international  dealings  with  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  same  yardstick  used  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  own  production  for  export 
cannot  be  used  in  regard  to  that  of  for¬ 
eign  states.  The  export  business  of  these 
countries  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
state  itself,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
manages  it  and  is  in  a  position  to  use 
it  as  a  weapon  of  state  policy.  Against 
such  a  condition  even  the  largest  of  our 
individual  trusts  is  apt  to  be  helpless. 

Imagine,  Mr.  President,  a  great  big 
country  with  that  kind  of  a  setup  bid¬ 
ding  against  even  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
for  the  supply  of  oil.  Strong  and  power¬ 
ful  as  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  it  can  be 
outbid.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  perhaps, 
is  the  only  corporation  in  the  entire 
world  that  has  any  chance  of  winning  in 
a  bid  of  that  character. 

Despite  treaty  declarations  of  any 
kind,  trade  barriers  are  erected  which 
American  enterprise  cannot  hurdle  in 
foreign  markets,  whereas  it  is  exposed 
to  the  prospect  of  ruinous  competition 
in  vital  sectors  of .  our  own  domestic 
markets.  In  fact  the  very  organizing 
principle  which  gives  European  competi¬ 
tion  its  formidable  quality,  that  of  the 
cartel  web,  is,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
expressly  prohibited  by  our  Federal  law. 

TITO’S  YUGOSLAVIA  NOT  A  DEMOCRACY 

Although  it  is  our  wish  to  remain  as 
friendly  as  possible  with  all  of  these 
countries,  it  is  a  piece  of  nonsense  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  in  terms  of  “the  democra¬ 
cies,”  or  in  other  words,  as  partaking  of 
a  style  of  economic  and  political  organ¬ 
ization  synonymous  with  our  own.  By 
what  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia  a  democracy?  Is  it  not  a 
Communist  state,  as  vigorously  opposed 
to  our  own  free  enterprise  system  as  is 
China,  Russia,  and  the  other  Communist 
countries?  And-  may  it  not  be  suspected 
that  the  falling  out  by  which  Tito  and 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  find  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition,  may  only  be  tem¬ 
porary?  Simply  because  Stalin  and 
Trotsky  fell  out,  it  did  not  make  Trotsky 
a  democrat  or  any  more  reliable  from 
our  own  point  of  view,  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Stalin’s  death  may  facili¬ 
tate  the  reentry  of  Tito  into  the  Russian 
system  of  satellites.  There  would  be  no 
loss  of  face  to  either  in  a  deal  between 
Malenkov  and  Tito  on  this  subject.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  an  outcome  is  not  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  contemplation  than  the  about- 
face  which  produced  the  Hitler-Stalin 
deal  from  whose  effects  only  Hitler’s 
colossal  blunder,  in  subsequently  attack¬ 
ing  his  Russian  partner,  saved  Europe. 

ALL  IMPERIALISM  IS  EVIL 

In  any  case,  if  the  Communist  system 
is  evil  and  if  it  degrades  and  brutalizes 
humankind,  then  it  is  just  as  evil  under 
Tito  as  it  is  under  Malenkov  and  Beria. 
If  imperialism  as  utilized  by  the  Russians 
is  vicious  and  hateful,  it  is  just  as  vicious 


and  hateful  in  the  hands  of  European 
colonial  usurpers  wherever  they  may  op¬ 
erate,  for  in  each  case  what  is  depended 
on  is  the  unlimited  use  of  force,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  intrigue.  The  one  way 
these  victimized  peoples  can  secure  their 
rights  and  escape  from  the  crushing  yoke 
of  a  foreign  overlord,  is  by  the  exercise 
of  unlimited  force  in  turn — in  short,  by 
bloody  revolution  such  as  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Sinn  Fein,  the  so-called 
Jewish  terrorists  in  Israel,  and  today  in 
Africa,  the  Mau  Mau  terrorists.  It  is  a 
melancholy  commentary  on  these  situ¬ 
ations  that  bloody  suppression  creates 
an  equally  bloody  and  unrelenting  re¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  the  suppressed, 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  regard  the 
world  in  terms  of  ordinary,  decent,  moral 
values.  As  always,  the  tree  of  evil  brings 
forth  poisoned  fruit. 

Among  the  more  moderate  European 
nations,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
states  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  under 
their  twin  dictators,  Salazar  of  Portugal 
and  Franco  of  Spain,  are  democratic  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  understood  by  us. 
For  that  matter,  it  has  been  stated  cate¬ 
gorically,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  the 
much  criticized  left-wing  Progressive 
Party  headed  by  Henry  Wallace  in  the 
United  States  was  still  considerably  to 
the  right  of  the  so-called  Conservative 
or  Tory  Party  of  England,  a  nation  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  road  of  mixed  marx- 
ist-imperial-monarchist  principles.  As 
an  organized  unit  in  world  society,  Brit¬ 
ain  is  an  anachronism,  being  94  percent 
urban,  almost  without  local  resources, 
no  longer  able  to  protect  its  far-flung 
empire  from  its  countless  enemies.  Even 
the  Argentine,  which ‘covets  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands,  and  Guatemala,  which  con¬ 
siders  British  Honduras  as  irredenta 
territory,  present  serious  elements  of 
weakness  to  the  British  position,  as  do 
Hong  Kong,  Gibraltar,  and  the  very  vul¬ 
nerable  schematic  structure  by.  which 
Britain  rules  such  varied  areas  as  Iraq, 
the  Hadhramaut,  Ethiopia,  and  Thai¬ 
land. 

BRITAIN'S  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

At  home,  Britain’s  method  of  state  or¬ 
ganization  contains  none  of  the  checks 
and  balances  provided  by  our  own  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  give  our  Nation  its  pe¬ 
culiar  character.  The  supreme  author¬ 
ity  in  England  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
against  whose  decisions  there  is  no  re¬ 
course.  Even  though  the  members  of 
the  House  are  constitutionally  elected, 
the  system  is  quite  alien  to  ours  and 
provides  none  of  the  safeguards  peculiar 
to  the  American  method.  Like  most  of 
its  European  counterparts,  Britain  is  in 
effect  a  nationalist-socialist  country. 
Socialistic  at  home  and  imperialistic 
abroad,  except  for  the  question  of  violent 
degree  and  the  depth  of  its  racial  ideol¬ 
ogy,  its  position  is  not  basically  different 
from  that  of  Nazi  Germany.  The  great¬ 
est  difference  in  fact  is  not  in  organizing 
principle,  but  expressly  in  the  fact  that 
the  British  are  both  moderate  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  temporize  in  seeking  their  ob¬ 
jectives.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
forced  to  play  their  hand  from  weakness, 
utilizing  armed  power  as  only  incidental 
to  economic  and  conspiratorial  power, 
whereas  the  Germans  felt  themselves 


able  to  operate  by  the  use  of  pure  force 
alone. 

The  difference  in  view  between  domes.- 
tic  theory  and  the  same  theory  en¬ 
countered  abroad  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  quarrel  with  Iran,  one  of  the 
countries  supposed  to  be  most  immedi¬ 
ately  threatened  by  Soviet  aggression.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Iranians  as  against 
the  British,  but  it  seems  written  on  the 
face  of  the  matter  that  the  Iranians 
have  as  much  right  to  nationalize  oil  as 
the  British  have  to  nationalize  coal  and 
other  national  assets.  As  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  expropriating  foreign  holdings, 
the  British  have  never  hesitated  on  this 
score,  though  they  have  been  more  subtle 
and  more  civilized  in  the  means  they 
have  utilized.  Certainly  the  arbitrary 
freezing  of  funds  comes  exactly  to  the 
same  thing,  and,  as  many  an  American 
businessman  can  testify,  amounts  to  ex¬ 
propriation. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  cold 
war,  that  is  an  old  conspiratorial  ma¬ 
neuver  in  which  the  British  are  as  ex¬ 
pert  as  anyone. 

THE  COLD  WAR  ON  IRAN 

In  the  cold  war  which  Britain  has 
made  on  Iran,  in  an  effort  to  bring  it  to 
its  knees,  the  Iranians  discovered  that 
they  could  get  no  one  to  sell  or  loan  them 
the  tankers  necessary  to  transport  their 
oil.  Indeed,  they  found  that  British 
pressures  exerted  through  our  com¬ 
pliant  State  Department  had  intimidat¬ 
ed  other  European  countries,  who  in 
consequence  refused  permission  for  their 
nationals  to  enter  Iran  as  experts  to  be 
employed  for  the  handling  of  the  giant 
^refineries.  Iranians  found  themselves 
virtually  ostracized,  no  one  daring  to  buy 
Iranian  oil  at  any  price.  Of  course, 
Russia  could  not  buy  it,  for  the  pipelines 
all  run  the  wrong  way — that  is,  down  to 
the  sea.  Apparently  the  Russians  are  in 
no  hurry  to  intervene  in  this  situation 
anyway,  and  would  prefer  to  see  Iran, 
hurled  into  the  chaos  of  bankruptcy. 

When  an  enterprising  Italian  firm 
started  to  buy  this  oil,  and  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  finally  in  bringing  some  of  it  to 
Italy,  the  pressures  put  on  them  from  all 
directions  were  so  great  as  literally  to 
force  them  to  desist.  In  Japan  an  oil 
tanker,  the  Nisho  Maru,  recently  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Kawaski,  near  Tokyo,  with 
a  shipment  of  18,000  tons  of  Iranian 
crude,  a  shipment  which  the  British 
Government  had  been  unable  to  stop. 
Through  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  the. 
British  Government  appealed  to  the 
Japanese  courts,  demanding  that  the 
oil  in  the  tanker  Nisho  be  considered 
as  stolen  British  property.  This  plea  was 
refused  by  a  Tokyo  court,  which  allowed 
the  Japanese  importing  company  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Iranian  oil  which  its  tanker 
had  brought  in. 

Despite  all  this,  and  without  benefit 
of  legal  action,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  suddenly  announced  that  it  was 
reversing  the  court’s  decision,  and 
wished  to  refrain  from  supporting  trade 
which  could  damage  good  relationships 
with  foreign  countries. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  intense  na¬ 
ture  of  the  pressures  which  had  been  ex¬ 
erted  to  bring  about  so  amazing  a  decla¬ 
ration  as  this,  and  the  quality  of  the  con- 
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spiratorial  action  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  ostracize  Premier  Mossadegh  and  to 
bankrupt  his  country.  To  this  scheme 
our  State  Department  obviously  has  been 
a  party,  though  it  would  appear  to  fit  in 
badly  with  our  own  stated  preconceptions 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid;  that  is. 
If  handouts  and  subsidies  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  poverty  and  near  bankruptcy 
will  throw  these  countries  literally  into 
the  laps  of  the  Communists. 

If  this  outlook  is  true  in  Europe,  why 
is  it  not  true  in  Iran?  If  it  forms  the 
basis  for  our  actions  in  one  strategically 
situated  country,  why  is  it  deliberately 
ignored  in  another  strategically  situated 
country?  Would  we  tolerate  such  a  puni¬ 
tive  action  against  our  neighbor  Brazil, 
which  is  also  nationalizing  its  oil  re¬ 
sources?  Would  we  consider  such  action 
an  infringement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
or  would  we  consider  the  prospective  loss 
of  British  commercial  profits  as  the  im¬ 
portant  overriding  consideration?  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  lack  of  consistency 
here,  and,  frankly,  I  can  make  no  sense 
of  it. 

"DISPOSSESSION  IMMORAL?" 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  difference, 
I  wish  to  read  an  advertisement  published 
in  the  spring,  1953,  issue  of  the  British 
publication.  The  Farmer.  The  heading 
of  the  full-page  statement  is;  “Dispos¬ 
session  Immoral?”  The  body  type  con¬ 
tinues  as  follows : 

The  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  It  is  immoral  to  dispossess  any 
man  of  his  own  property  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  without  appeal  to  common  law.  The 
association  has  been  formed  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  farmer  or  small  holder  who  may 
as  the  law  now  stands  be  dispossessed  of  his 
home  and  means  of  livelihood  by  order  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  no  judicial 
appeal.  Details  of  many  cases  of  ejection 
for  reasons  other  than  "inefficient  farming” 
are  in  our  files. 

This  association  of  farmers  asked  for 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  “all 
those  who  are  being  dispossessed  of  their 
freeholds  and  tenancies  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,”  and  “to  restore  in  all 
such  cases  a  right  of  appeal  to  our  tra¬ 
ditional  courts  of  law.”  It  is  signed  by 
the  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  Associa¬ 
tion  of  14  Manchester  Square,  London. 

Such  and  ad  in  an  American  paper 
protesting  the  fact  that  the  American 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  dis- 
posessing  owners  and  tenants  from  their 
land  without  recourse  in  law,  because  of 
alleged  inefficient  farming,  or  any  other 
reason,  would  be  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  that  happen¬ 
ing  to  a  farmer  in  California,  North 
Dakota,  New  Jersey,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States,  simply  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  he"  was 
not  farming  efficiently. 

In  the  fact  that  such  an  ad  as  this 
could  appear  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
a  standard  British  publication,  is  writ¬ 
ten  the  very  large  difference  between 
the  American  and  British  systems  and 
outlook  on  life.  Indeed,  the  American 
system  is  unique  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  its  neighbor  Canada, 
though  many  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
Spanish  south  are  endeavoring  to  emu¬ 
late  it.  To  compare  our  system  and  our 


situation  with  others,  and  to  group  all 
into  the  same  category  as  being  coequal, 
equating  Luxembourg  with  the  United 
States,  Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia  with 
Italy  and  France,  is  an  absurdity  of  the 
first  order.  To  formulate  a  policy  on 
such  a  total  misconception  is  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  into  our  state  dealings  the  logic 
of  bedlam.  It  is  to  restate  in  new  terms 
the  false  syllogism:  an  eagle  is  a  bird; 
a  sparrow  is  a  bird;  they  are  both  birds; 
therefore  a  sparrow  is  an  eagle. 

NO  ONE  SHOOTS  SANTA  CLAUS 

If  we  incorporate  into  our  estimate  the 
calculated  double-dealing,  duplicity  and 
fundamental  self-seeking  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  conclusion  is  appalling.  It  is 
simply  this:  If  we  have  any  friends 
among  these  states,  it  is  not  because  of 
a  determined  identification  of  their  in¬ 
terests  and  policies  with  ours,  but  only 
because  no  one  ever  shoots  Santa  Claus. 

Since  the  first  duty  of  the  United 
States  and  of  those  who  lead  it  is  the 
physical  security  of  the  country  and  its 
citizens,  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  at  the 
record,  for  here  is  a  springboard  by 
which  we  may  judge  our  future  inter¬ 
national  course. 

The  change  in  outlook  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  the  formulation  of 
American  public  policy  proceeded  in  pro¬ 
gressive  steps.  It  was  not  the  sudden 
outgrowth  of  what  the  Germans  call  a 
new  Weltanschauung,  or  new  world 
view,  as  opposed  to  an  alleged  old  isola¬ 
tionist  view.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
occurred  no  broadening  in  the  National 
outlook,  but  rather  the  development  of 
an  essentially  neurotic  concentration  on 
what  has  been  called  the  manifest  des¬ 
tiny  of  this  country.  The  thinking  has 
been  described  by  the  devastating  term, 
do-goodism,  and  the  prophets  them¬ 
selves  as  do-gooders.  These  are  facile 
but  feeble  words  which  hardly  describe 
the  real  situation,  which  is  much  more 
complex  than  this.  At  a  later  point  in 
this  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to 
analyze  this  phenomenon  in  an  effort  to 
account  for  it.  At  the  moment  let  us 
simply  examine  the  record  itself. 

OUR  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM 

The  giveaway  program  properly  starts 
with  the  battleships  which  were  given 
away  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  approval  of  Congress 
or  the  people,  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  Empire  of  course  was  in  crisis  and 
was  fighting  a  terrible  enemy  whom  most 
Americans  looked  on  as  cruel  and  vicious 
in  the  extreme.  On  this  emotional  basis 
the  action  might  be  understood,  but  it 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  others  in  kind 
in  which  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  became  one  in 
which  the  tail  began  to  wag  the  dog, 
We  put  up  the  money,  the  men,  the 
knowhow,  and  the  wherewithal,  and  the 
British  provided  the  direction.  This  re¬ 
markable  situation,  too,  I  intend  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  more  detail  later.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  lend-lease,  to  which  I  make  no 
further  reference  here.  After  that  came 
the  all-but-forgotten  UNRRA  program. 

UNRRA  was  the  beginning  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  giveaway  program  by  which  in 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  decade  we 
have  handed  to  foreign  nations  in  gifts, 


loans,  and  subsidies  a  total  of  more  than 
$70  billion — more  than  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Iowa,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Kansas,  and 
Dakota.  Some  day — and  I  do  not  think 
the  time  is  far  distant — the  people  will 
wonder  what  in  heaven’s  name  their 
Congress  was  doing. 

What  I  seek  to  point  out  now  is  the 
essentially  fraudulent  representations 
made  on  behalf  of  each  of  these  increas¬ 
ingly  astronomical  demands  placed  on 
the  American  Treasury.  It  will  be  noted 
that  I  refer  to  these  representations  as 
offered  at  the  time  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Congress  as  essen¬ 
tially  fraudulent. 

The  record  shows  that  that  is  so.  It  is 
a  record  I  wish  to  point  up  in  sequence, 
directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  Government  representatives. 

Aside  from  spending  a  very  large  sum 
the  real  net  result  involved  the  financing 
of  the  then-loyal  Communist  Tito,  and 
the  jettisoning  of  our  loyal  wartime  com¬ 
rade,  Mikhailovitch,  in  Yugoslavia. 

FIRST  THERE  WAS  UNRRA 

The  one  thing  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  respect  to  UNRRA  is  that  it  was 
definitely  understood  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  American  people  that  UNRRA 
represented  the  last  of  the  major  de¬ 
mands  which  would  be  made  on  the 
United  States.  Senator  after  Senator 
made  that  statement  on  this  floor.  How¬ 
ever,  there  followed  soon  after,  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  banking  agreements,  which 
were  sold  to  the  American  people  amidst 
great  fanfare,  publicity,  and  tub-thump¬ 
ing.  The  American  people  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  informed  that  by  financing  a 
world  bank  the  economic  ills  of  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  friends  would  be  cured  for  all 
time.  Their  currencies  would  be  made 
convertible,  all  barriers  to  trade  would 
disappear,  and  in  particular  there  would 
result  a  great  expansion  of  our  exports, 
both  agricultural  and  industrial.  If  any 
Senator  has  any  doubt  about  it,  let  him 
go  back  and  read  the  debates. 

Dean  Acheson,  then  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  informed  the  Congress  that 
the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  presented 
the  country  with  a  chance  to  avoid  the 
disaster  of  economic  warfare  and  of 
shrinking  international  trade  “by  acting 
in  common  with  the  other  nations  in  the 
world  to  put  aside  the  implements  of  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  and  make  possible  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  and  consumption 
in  trade.”  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
referred  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree¬ 
ment  as  constituting  “our  hope  for  a  se¬ 
cure  and  fruitful  world,  a  world  in  which 
plain  people  in  all  countries  can  work  at 
tasks  which  they  do  well,  exchange  in 
peace  the  products  of  their  labor,  and 
work  out  their  several  destinies  in  se¬ 
curity  and  peace.” 

By  these  messages,  and  by  all  the  force 
of  propaganda  wielded  by  big  govern¬ 
ment,  we  were  allowed  to  believe  that  this 
financing  would  constitute  the  last  large- 
scale  demand  for  help  to  be  made  upon 
the  American  people.  It  was  so  stated 
time  and  time  again  on  this  floor. 

When  this  expedient  collapsed,  its  in¬ 
adequacies  were  glossed  over  in  turn. 
Then  we  were  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  loans  direct  to  certain  favored 
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states.  Specifically  in  relation  to  the 
British  loan,  we  were  informed  by  the 
administration  that  these  moneys  would 
rescue  the  British  from  their  economic 
dilemma,  that  they  would  be  used  to  re¬ 
construct  Britain’s  antiquated  produc¬ 
tive  plant  so  that  she  once  more  could 
become  competitive  on  world  markets, 
and  in  particular  would  cause  the  pound 
sterling  to  become  convertible.  The 
American  people  once  again  were  prom¬ 
ised  a  greatly  expanded  export  trade. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  told 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  on  March  6,  1946,  that  “the  credit 
to  England  is  in  no  way  a  precedent  for 
other  loans.  Its  particular  purpose  from 
the  American  point  of  view  is  to  free  a 
major  segment  of  the  world’s  trade  from 
the  currency  and  trade  restrictions  by 
which  it  is  now  shackled.”  The  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Henry  Wallace 
told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  March  12,  1946,  that  the 
British  loan  “will  aid  the  revival  of  world 
.trade  and  prosperity  which  is  necessary 
to  heal  the  economic  wounds  of  war  and 
insure  the  preservation  of  peace.”  In 
similar  vein  Senator  Barkley  stated,  on 
April  17,  1946,  that  “we  are  making  this 
loan  to  Great  Britain  because  it  will  en¬ 
able  nations  to  trade  all  over  the  world, 
instead  of  in  restricted  areas ;  because  it 
will  give  an  outlet  to  our  products  of 
farm  and  factory,  and  employment  to 
American  working  people.” 

THEN  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

We  all  know  what  occurred — exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  was  claimed. 

Then  came  the  much-vaunted  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  which  it  has  been  reliably 
reported  should  rather  be  called  the 
Bevin  plan,  since  it  originated  with  that 
redoubtable  and  tough  British  Socialist 
Foreign  Minister.  Again  we  were  told 
on  behalf  of  this  new  spending  orgy  that 
the  trouble  with  the  world  was.  that  Eu¬ 
rope’s  industrial  capacity  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  war,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  rebuild  it  in  order  to  place  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  on  a  decent  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  keep  the  continent  from  em¬ 
bracing  communism. 

Once  more  the  expected  failed  to 
occur. 

Instead  of  settling  the  economic  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world  and  allowing  for  a 
climate  in  which  mutual  trade  would 
flow  freely,  the  opposite  happened. 
Trade  was  further  constricted,  and  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  set  up  the 
same  claim  as  before,  that  they  were 
facing  an  even  greater  economic  dislo¬ 
cation  than  the  one  which  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  Marshall  loan  went  into  effect. 
Now  it  was  discovered  that  the  disloca¬ 
tion,  instead  of  coming  from  too  little 
industry,  was  coming  from  too  much  in¬ 
dustry.  Even  little  Greece  was  at  168 
percent  of  the  prewar  1938  level,  and  the 
average  for  all  of  Europe  at  the  end  of 
1952  was  140  percent  of  the  1938  prewar 
industrial  production  level,  and  steadily 
going  up. 

THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  BACKFIRES 

Europe  was  now  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  1929  when  it  was  over¬ 
producing  in  terms  of  the  markets  avail¬ 
able  to  it.  Forthrightly,  Europeans  be¬ 


gan  to  point  out  that  they  were  going 
broke  for  want  of  markets,  and  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so  gracefully. 
Instead  of  the  Marshall  plan  acting  to 
enlarge  American  export  markets,  as 
had  been  promised  by  American  officials 
when  the  plan  was  put  into  effect,  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  began  to  collapse  under  Eu¬ 
ropean  competition.  In  America’s  own 
backyard  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  European  producers  with 
their  low-cost  labor  rate,  special  tax  ex¬ 
emptions  and  state  subsidies  have  begun 
to  undersell  American  exporters  by  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

Contrary  to  all  predictions,  though  the 
dollar  gap  of  these  countries  has  steadily 
shrunk,  our  nondefense  exports  are  as 
steadily  nose  diving,  and  in  1953  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  than  25  percent  below 
the  1952  level. 

What  is  even  more  painful,  European 
makers  of  capital  goods  are,  in  some  in¬ 
comprehensible  manner,  able  to  displace 
us  in  Latin  American  markets  by  offer¬ 
ing  much  more  liberal  payment  terms 
than  American  exporters  can  afford. 

It,  of  course,  is  true  that  once  Ameri¬ 
can  production  is  forced  off  the  market, 
action  will  be  taken  by  state  controlled 
foreign  operators  to  raise  the  price  sky- 
high,  as  happened  with  Malayan  rubber 
and  tin,  which  more  than  quadrupled 
in  price  directly  after  the  onset  of  the 
Korean  war. 

DROP  IN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

There  are  ominous  signs  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,-  including  a  drop  of  American  cot¬ 
ton  exports  by  more  than  50  percent  in 
a  year.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the 
individual  American  producer  of  cot¬ 
ton  complete  with  the  state-controlled 
Egyptian  cotton  which,  in  turn,  despite 
the  tensions  over  Suez,  is  controlled  by 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Let  us  consider  as  another  example  the 
current  sales  value  of  American  liberty 
ships.  Owners  of  American  Liberties 
who  have  been  attempting  to  sell  them 
during  the  past  months,  have  been 
offering  these  ships  at  $475,000,  with  no 
takers.  Foreign  sellers  of  Liberty  ships, 
however,  are  able  to  realize  as  much  as 
$800,000,  in  terms  of  the  pound  sterling. 
An  article  by  Jacques  Nevard  in  the 
April  28th  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  states  that  “this  spread 
represents  the  difference  in  potential 
earnings  of  these  vessels  under  the  two 
types  of  operation.”  One  with  its  high 
wage  and  maintenance  bills,  and  the 
other  with  low  wage  and  cost  of  upkeep. 
Thus,  the  high  initial  cost  is  more  than 
offset  by  lower  operating  expenses. 

I  have  heard  it  declared  and  I  can 
readily  conceive  the  possibility,  that  in 
furnishing  the  money  and  instigation  to 
expand  the  industries  of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  we  have  increased  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  refuse  to  link  themselves 
with  our  international  trade  policies,  and 
have  actually  increased  the  possibility 
that  they  will  act  as  suppliers  of  man¬ 
ufactured  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  European  govern¬ 
ments  have  already  openly  begun  to 
argue  that  their  basic  requirements  in¬ 
volve  an  abandonment  of  collaboration 
with  American  policy,  to  allow  these 


countries  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  in  terms  of  machinery 
and  strategic  materials  and  whatever 
else  is  desired,  in  a  full  expansion  of  so- 
called  East-West  trade. 

Mr.  President,  could  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  tell  me  whether  he  in¬ 
tends  to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn? 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  conclude  by  remarks  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
have  that  authority.  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  acting  majority  leader 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  he  plans  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  stay  in  session  until  at  least  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  and  perhaps  of 
one  or  two  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  accommodate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  if  I  could. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  understand.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  always 
accommodating  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  aspect  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  which  I  have  just  referred  I 
shall  consider  at  greater  length  later, 
but  it  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  offering  any  dealings  to  the  West 
except  in  terms  of  their  all-over  strate¬ 
gic  requirements.  They  wish  to  return 
to  the  days  when  the  British,  the  French 
and  others  gave  them  exactly  what  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  machinery,  ma¬ 
terials  and  strategic  goods  of  all  kinds, 

THE  HUNGRY  RED  MARKETS 

The  Soviet  bloc  provides  an  attractive 
and  hungry  market  for  Europe’s  mount¬ 
ing  surplus  of  manufactures,  which 
otherwise  must  be  considered  in  terms 
of  the  historic  European  market  as  ruin¬ 
ous  over-production. 

Europeans  now  are  also  demanding 
the  right  to  flood  American  domestic 
markets  with  cheaply  produced  Euro¬ 
pean  goods.  The  much  promised  con- 
vertiblity  of  sterling  and  other  curren¬ 
cies,  and  the  elimination  of  the  other 
carefuly  calculated  barriers  to  American 
trade,  are  as  far  away  as  ever;  but  the 
invasion  of  America’s  domestic  market 
by  foreign  competitors  is  a  hard  and 
painful  fact — a  matter  I  shall  also  re¬ 
turn  to  late. 

At  this  point  I  turn  to  a  matter  which 
has  been  much  in  the  news  and  which 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  entire  pattern  of 
unrealistic  and  illogical  actions  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  shove  this 
down  the  throats  of  those  who  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  were  condemning  as 
unpatriotic  anyone  who  dared  to  vote 
against  any  of  these  foreign  loans  and 
other  foreign  activities'  of  the  United 
States.  A  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of  Washington  in  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  dedicated  itself  to  the  defeat  of 
any  Senator  who  would  dare  to  vote 
against  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  unsuccessful 
British  bid  on  power  generators  and 
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transformers  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project  at  Brewster,  Wash. 

To  see  this  case  in  its  full  light  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  sterling 
bloc  restrictions  on  American  trade,  the 
freezing  of  American  funds  in  Britain, 
the  cartelized  and  state-subsidized  ex¬ 
ports,  the  tax  exemptions  and  multiple 
rates  of  exchange,  and  the  whole  iniqui¬ 
tous  system  of  permits  and  restrictions 
which  throttle  American  trade  in  British 
markets  and  confer  absolute  protection 
on  domestic  British  industry,  no  matter 
how  incompetent.  Actually,  not  even 
such  cheap  and  noncompetitive  articles 
as  American  magazines — note  this,  Mr. 
President — can  be  sold  freely  in  Britain 
or  in  the  states  of  the  Continent.  Two 
essential  conditions  are  required,  neither 
of  which  is  easily  forthcoming.  One  is 
permission  for  the  right  of  physical  en¬ 
try.  The  second  is  permission  to  with¬ 
draw  money  earned,  in  terms  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars. 

BRITAIN  WITHDRAWS  FROM  WHEAT  PACT 

Mr.  President,  the  protests  over  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  must  also  be 
weighed  in  terms  of  the  sudden  British 
determination  to  pull  out  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  because  they 
think  they  could  buy  cheaper  from  the 
Russians  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  how  in  heaven’s  name 
can  any  Senator  who  comes  from  a  farm¬ 
ing  State  possibly  vote  for  the  pending 
bill?  It  is  entirely  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension  how  any  Senator  from  such  a 
State  could  vote  for  the  bill.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement  will  ex¬ 
pire  at  the  end  of  July.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  46  countries  met  to  draw  up  a 
new  agreement,  which  was  prepared  af¬ 
ter  many  weeks  of  argument.  Finally, 
representatives  of  45  of  the  countries 
signed  the  new  agreement.  Which 
country  refused  to  sign  the  amendment, 
Mr.  President?  Britain,  alone,  refused 
to  sign.  I  say  we  should  never,  never, 
never  vote  to  give  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  Kingdom  one  dollar  until  the 
British  sign  that  wheat  agreement,  along 
with  the  other  45  nations. 

The  other  day  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  we  heard  testimony  on 
that  subject.  We  heard  from  the  ex¬ 
perts — experts,  Mr.  President,  not  politi¬ 
cal  demagogues.  The  vice  president  of 
General  Mills,  who  has  given  his  entire 
adult  life  to  agriculture,  and  who  was 
constantly  in  attendance  during  all  the 
years  when  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  was  formed,  years  ago,  said 
he  thought  it  was  Britain’s  purpose  to 
play  one  country  against  another,  in  an 
attempt  to  ruin  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  The  British  want 
our  wheat  farmers  to  go  back  to  the 
ruinous  days  of  the  drought,  when  in 
the  State  of  Montana  wheat  farmers 
were  getting  14  or  15  cents  a  bushel  for 
their  wheat,  and  wheat  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  were  getting  as  little  as  19  cents 
a  bushel  for  their  wheat.  I  myself  sold 
some  wheat  at  such  a  price  at  Cassel- 
ton,  N.  Dak. 

Evidently,  the  British  are  refusing  to 
sign  the  new  agreement  because  they 
hope  to  buy  wheat  at  bargain  prices. 
Forty-five  other  countries  have  agreed 
to  sign  the  new  agreement;  Britain  alone 


refuses  to  sign.  The  British  say  that 
under  the  new  agreement  the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  too  high.  Actually,  the 
maximum  price  under  the  agreement 
will  be  $2.05  a  bushel.  The  British  evi¬ 
dently  think  that  a  price  of  $2  would  be 
all  right,  but  that  $2.05  is  too  high.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  nickel,  the  British 
refuse  to  sign  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
such  action  should  be  taken  by  a  coun¬ 
try  to  which  we  have  given  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  extra  5  cents  a  bushel 
in  the  price  of  wheat  would  cost  the  Brit¬ 
ish  roughly  $8,500,000,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  experts. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  believe  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  will 
think  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  vote  to  give  billions  of 
dollars  to  a  country  that  is  anxious  to 
have  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States  ruined?  Evidently  Britain  re¬ 
fuses  to  sign  the  new  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  although  the  45  other 
countries  have  agreed  to  sign  it,  because 
Britain  thinks  she  can  buy  wheat  cheap¬ 
er  from  Russia  than  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  development  has  occurred  at  a 
time  when  whole  mountains  of  wheat 
are  piling  up  all  over  the  United  States; 
the  wheat  production  is  so  great  that 
there  is  not  even  storage  space  for  the 
surplus.  Even  airplane  hangars  and  old 
Liberty  ships  are  being  pressed  into  ac¬ 
tion  for  storage  space.  That  is  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  a  time  when  the  farm  glut  in 
wheat  and  in  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  appears  to  make  the  imposition  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  con¬ 
trols  an  urgent  necessity.  That  is  the 
situation  at  a  time  when  the  assurances 
of  the  Marshall  planners  have  so  far 
evaporated  that  the  exports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  products  will  be  off  a  full  third 
in  1952-53,  from  those  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  of  1951-52.  Wheat  in  partic¬ 
ular  will  be  off  158  million  bushels,  from 
the  475  million  total  of  last  year.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  expected  to  drop  by  40  percent. 
Textiles,  oil,  coal,  tobacco,  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  manufactured  goods 
will  show  consistent  declines.  Instead 
of  the  European  market  opening  up  to 
us,  it  is  jamming  down  tight;  and  Euro¬ 
peans  are  seeking,  by  every  artifice  and 
scheme  their  ingenuity  can  invent  to  ex¬ 
clude  competing  American  goods  from 
world  markets.  This  subject  is  one 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
later. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  to  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project  and  the  question  of 
the  British  bid,  let  me  say  that  so  much 
ado  has  been  made  on  this  score  that 
it  would  almost  appear  that  Defense 
Secretary  Wilson  and  the  Army  have 
been  guilty  of  an  almost  criminal  ac¬ 
tion  in  refusing  the  British  bid  and  in 
“opening  up  the  matter  for  grabs 
again.”  That  is  what  the  British  would 
like  to  make  Secretary  Wilson’s  action 
appear  to  be.  The  Washington  Post, 
usually  a  sober  newspaper — although 
there  is  some  question  about  that — re¬ 
cites  with  blazing  editorial  indignation 
that— 

During  the  campaign  and  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  the  President  was  elo¬ 


quent  about  the  need  to  increase  foreign 
trade. 

But  now  has  gene  back  on  his  pledge. 

The  natural  query  is,  whose  foreign 
trade?  Certainly,  it  would  seem  that 
since  General  Eisenhower  is  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  our 
foreign  trade  that  he  should  be  primari¬ 
ly  concerned  with.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  object  of  concern  seems  to  be 
the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  a 
foreign  state  which  already  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  American  exports  by 
every  artifice  economic  nationalism  can 
originate. 

This  entire  question  arose  over  a  low 
British  bid  made  for  the  manufacture 
of  power  generators  for  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 
This  bid  was  11.2  percent  lower  than  the 
lowest  American  bid.  Among  other 
factors,  however,  the  bid  of  the  British 
company  involved  specifications  which 
would  include  25  percent  less  copper 
and  20  percent  less  electrical  sheet.  It 
must  have  also  occurred  to  Mr.  Wilson 
that  during  wartime  there  would  be 
grave  questions  connected  with  servic¬ 
ing  this  equipment,  a  point  every  Amer¬ 
ican  owner  of  a  foreign-made  automo¬ 
bile  will  readily  understand. 

THE  BUY-AMERICAN  ACT 

But  more  important  still  in  the  mind 
of  the  Secretary  was  the  question  of  the 
legal  right  of  the  Army  to  accept  this 
foreign  bid  under  the  circumstances. 
At  this  point  the  matter  became  one 
which  concerned  the  fundamental  will 
and  intention  of  the  Congress. 

In  1933  Congress  passed  the  Buy 
American  Act,  by  which  military  pro¬ 
curement  officers  were  required  to  favor 
domestic  materials  and  manufactures 
unless  the  cost  was  unreasonable.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  intention  was  not  only  to 
protect  our  industry  from  low-cost  com¬ 
petition,  based  on  the  depressed  living 
standards  of  other  countries,  but  also  to 
insure  the  extent  of  the  supporting  in¬ 
dustrial  base  in  case  of  war. 

Application  of  the  act  developed  the 
principle  that  any  foreign  bid  must  be 
at  least  25  percent  less  than  the  lowest 
domestic  bid  in  order  to  obtain  a  United 
States  Government  order. 

As  a  matter  of  furthering  the  policy 
predicated  on  the  notion  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  well-being  of  Europe  is  a  first  line  of 
American  defense,  the  Truman  admin¬ 
istration  vacated  this  provision  last  year, 
and  thus  repudiated  the  express  will  of 
the  Congress. 

THE  BRITISH  PROTEST 

The  cry  of  wounded  indignation  which 
went  up  when  the  British  bid  was  re¬ 
jected  can  be  understood  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective  only  if  one  were  to  imagine 
British  amazement  if  the  situation  were 
reversed  and  if  it  were  American  manu¬ 
facturers  who  were  hysterically  accusing 
the  British  Government  because  it  would 
not  accept  an  American  bid  on  a  domes¬ 
tic  British  project.  I  think  it  fair  to 
remark  that  the  British  would  consider 
that  we  had  gone  mad.  But  in  our  coun¬ 
try  it  was  possible  for  Drew  Pearson  to 
write : 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  been  rais¬ 
ing  such  a  howl  over  squeezing  out  the 
British  bid,  that  United  States  Ambassador 
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Winthrop  Aldrich  has  warned  that  British 
firms  probably  won’t  bid  again  and  may  stop 
doing  business  entirely  with  the  United 
States. 


Imagine,  Mr.  President,  the  implicit 
threat  in  this  remark,  coming  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  our  responsible 
representatives,  that  the  British,  who 
are  already  on  a  one-way  street  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  ther  relations  with  our  coun¬ 
try,  will  not  like  us  any  more  because 
■we  did  not  accept  their  bid  on  power 
generators  for  the  St.  Joseph  Dam,  and 
that  they  intend  to  ostracize  us  com¬ 
pletely  so  far  as  any  advantage  of  doing 
business  with  them  is  concerned! 

We  read  that  Sir  Andrew  McPadyean, 
vice  president  of  the  British  Liberal  Par¬ 
ty,  accuses  President  Eisenhower  in  a 
public  address  of  double-dealing,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  “great  gulf”  between  his 
“words  and  deeds”,  and  alleging  that  the 
only  specific  treatment  Eisenhower  has 
for  establishing  a  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  dollar  and  Sterling  is  ’’re¬ 
peated  doses  of  eyewash.”  He  refers  to 
the  British  as  “suckers”,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  describe  our  Army’s  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  bid  as  coming  within 
the  realm  of  “sharp  commercial  prac¬ 
tice.” 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Langer  yielded  the 
floor  for  the  day.) 

Tuesday,  June  30,  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  an 
article  entitled  “All  Those  Billions 
Abroad,  But  United  States  Still  Uncer¬ 
tain  About  What  It’s  Getting.”  The  ar¬ 
ticle  appeared  in  the  May  15,  1953,  issue, 
of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report.  I 
wish  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  part  of  the  article  appearing 
at  the  bottom  of  page  27,  showing  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  various  other  countries, 
together  with  the  statement  that  “6  bil¬ 
lions  more  for  new  foreign  aid  is  being 
asked.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thirty-nine  billion  dollars  in  foreign  aid — 
who  got  it ? 


To  Western  Europe _ $29,  000,  000,  000 

To  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope _  1,  000,  000,  000 

To  Asia  and  Pacific  areas _ _  7,  000,  000,  000 

To  Middle  East _  350,  000,  000 

To  Latin  America _  670,  000,  000 

To  United  Nations,  Red 

Cross,  refugees,  etc _  1,  000,  000,  000 


Here’s  where  the  money  went  in  Europe: 


Britain  _ ^ _ 

France _ 

Western  Germany. 

Italy  _ 

Greece _ 

Netherlands _ 

Austria _ _ _ 

Belgium _ 

Turkey _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Norway  _ 

Denmark _ 

Other _ 


$8, 100,  000,  000 
6,  200,  000,  000 
3,  700,  000,  000 
3,  100,  000,  000 
1,  900,  000,  000 
1,  300,  000,  000 
973,  000,  000 
741, 000,  000 
574,  000,  000 
534,  000,  000 
286,  000,  000 
277,  000,  000 
1,200,  000,  000 


Here’s  where  the  money  went  in  Asia: 

Japan _ $2,  100,  000,  000 

China  and  Formosa _  2,  000,  000,  000 

Philippines _  1,  000,  000,  000 

Korea _  1,  000,  000,  000 


India _ _ _  $217,000,000 

Indonesia _  39,  000,  000 

Indochina _ _  37,  000,  000 

Other _  400,  000,  000 

And  now  $6  billion  more  for  new  foreign 
aid  is  being  asked. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  CONDEMNED 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  foreigners  have  sucked 
at  the  teats  of  the  American  cow  for  so 
long  that  they  take  it  as  their  natural 
right.  They  are  incensed  and  indignant 
if  anyone  suggests  that  a  quid  pro  quo 
may  be  in  order,  that  our  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  compensation  for  value  re¬ 
ceived.  We  find  the  London  Times 
under  date  of  April  22^,1953,  referring 
sonorously  to  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  in¬ 
cident  “as  a  shock  to  this  country  and 
to  others,”  and  remarking  that — 

There  is  deep  disappointment  at  the 
United  States  failure  to  live  up  to  the  ‘‘good 
creditor  policy”  which  she  must  follow  if  the 
dollar  and  nondollar  world  are  to  live  in 
freedom  and  harmony  together.  American 
policy  is  now  being  put  to  the  test  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

As  a  North  Dakota  lawyer  and  farmer, 
the  very  boldness  of  this  kind  of  hokum 
literally  floors  me.  Need  I  remind  you 
again,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  the  Brit¬ 
ish  themselves  who  prevent  the  pound 
sterling  from  being  freely  convertible  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  reasonable  parity  with  the  American 
dollar.  It  is  the  British  who  exclude  - 
American  business  from  British  markets 
except  under  the  most  severe  restrictions 
and  who.freeze  our  money  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  taken  out  of  their  country,  even  if 
earned.  Yet  here  they  are  in  the  re¬ 
markable  position  of  accusing  the 
United  States  of  responsibility  for  pound 
sterling  nonconvertibility  and  for  an  al¬ 
leged  economic  nationalism. 

When  I  see  this  sort  of  thing,  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  whether  everyone  has  not 
gone  stark  crazy,  and  whether  our  pub¬ 
licists  and  public  officials  have  not  taken 
off  to  never-never  land.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  which  has  a  most  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  construction  of  heavy 
equipment,  nevertheless  its  Government 
has  often  refused  the  low  bids  of  foreign 
concerns.  The  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report,  in  its  issue  of  June  5,  states 
that — 

A  large  Italian  construction  firm  recently 
found  its  low  bid  for  navigation  locks  re¬ 
jected  by  Ottawa.  And  a  low  bid  to  put 
British  engines  on  Canadian  Government 
ferries  was  also  turned  down  in  favor  of  a 
Canadian  company. 

In  its  relations  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  Canada  gives  nothing  away.  Mr. 
President,  I  repeat  that  Canada  takes 
care  of  Canada.  Canada  does  not  even 
figure  in  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  mother 
country  as  a  member  of  the  sterling 
bloc.  If  Canada  sends  anything  to  Eng¬ 
land,  England  is  expected  to  pay  in  hard 
cash;  and  Canada  maintains  no  such 
program,  even  in  relation  to  the  mother 
country  and  the  other  segments  of  the 
empire,  as  that  covered  in  our  giveaway 
or  mutual-aid  setup.  "Jet  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  inci¬ 
dent,  Canadians  joined  the  howling  pack. 

Is  not  this,  Mr.  President,  a  modern 
illustration  of  the  scene  in  Oliver  Twist 
where  the  two  young  thieves  who  had 


stolen  the  watch  from  the  innocent  by¬ 
stander,  chased  after  Oliver,  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  crowd,  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  “Stop,  thief.” 

BRITISH  CONFUSION 

Is  it  not  also  amazing  to  see  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Mr.  Harold  Stassen 
indignantly  arguing  as  counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  British  manufacturer,  and  joining 
wholeheartedly  in  the  cry  which  brand¬ 
ed  Secretary  Wilson  as  a  reprehensible 
economic  nationalist,  set  on  defeating 
the  purposes  of  the  free  world? 

Surveyed  in  this  context,  who  can 
blame  the  British  for  being  confused? 
Suddenly  and  unaccountably  the  cow 
refuses  to  be  milked.  So  we  find  Mr. 
Paul  Gore-Booth,  Director-General  of 
British  Information  Services  in  the 
United  States,  complaining  that  “we 
(the  British)  have  been  exhorted  a 
great  deal  to  be  more  enterprising,  to 
use  more  aggressive  salesmanship,  and 
to  penetrate  the  United  States  market 
with  goods,”  and  suggesting  morosely 
that  having  gotten  the  British  to  do 
these  things,  we  have  run  out  on  them. 
Now  outside  of  the  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  the  British  need  a  “Director- 
General  of  British  Information  Services” 
in  this  country,  an  intelligence  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  operation  suggesting  a 
massive  intervention  within  our  internal 
affairs,  why  should  our  public  officials 
be  in  the  publicly  acknowledged  position 
of  urging  foreign  producers  to  “pene¬ 
trate  the  American  market?”  I  ask, 
what  kind  of  officials  do  we  have?  This 
seems  to  me  to  involve  a  plain  breach  of 
duty,  and  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
the  American  worker,  farmer  and  busi¬ 
nessman  who  have  put  these  people  in 
office  and  who  are  now  paying  their 
salaries.  Why  do  they  want  to  urge  the 
Britishers  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  interfere  with  our  market? 

No  one  bothers  to  make  mention  of 
the  fact  that  of  16  recent  heavy  power 
equipment  projects  on  which  there  were 
both  United  States  and  foreign  bids  in 
1952,  foreign  firms  were  awarded  6,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  full  42  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  involved. 

Two  other  projects  are  now  pending 
which  represent  a  full  10  percent  of 
American  annual  manufacturing  capac¬ 
ity  for  waterwheel  generators.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gwilym  A.  Price,  president  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  “The  loss  of 
these  orders  can  mean  more  than  a 
month’s  shutdown  of  all  United  States 
facilities  in  this  field.”  Where  do  we 
find  our  United  States  public  officials 
protecting  American  labor  and  American 
manufacturers,  while  they  are  crying  out 
for  the  British  to  come  on  in? 

The  inference  is  allowed  to  exist  that, 
even  though  our  material  interests  may 
be  affected,  we  are  bound  somehow  by 
the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  on 
the  basis  of  which  foreign  nations  have 
made  certain  offsetting  commitments, 
and  that  the  good  faith  involved  may  not 
in  honor  be  disturbed. 

This  is,  of  course,  rubbish.  My  friend, 
the  junioi-'  Senator  from  Colorado,  has 
consistently  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
This  is  simply  a  name  by  which  has  been 
fastened  onto  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
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Act  by  Government  agents  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  words  “reciprocal  trade’’ 
do  not  even  occur  in  that  document. 
Certainly  the  terms  “mutual  aid”  and 
“reciprocal  trade”  are  ordinary  tricks 
of  verbiage,  for  the  trade  is  not  recip¬ 
rocal  nor  is  the  aid  mutual.  The  best  il¬ 
lustration  is  the  fact  that,  of  46  coun¬ 
tries,  the  United  Kingdom  alone  refused 
to  sign  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment.  Where  is  the  mutuality?  It  is 
only  a  weird  and  unexplainable  policy  of 
wastrelism  and  following  after  foreign 
goods,  which  has  been  pursued  in  one 
guise  or  another  by  the  American  State 
Department,  whether  under  Mr.  Acheson 
or  Mr.  Dulles. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  ACT 

When  under  all  of  the  conditions  of 
•which  I  have  reminded  Senators,  we 
hear  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  in  exacting  from 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  a  1-year  extension  of  the  act,  which 
authorizes  him  to  cut  tariffs  in  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements,  it  is  useful  to 
determine  what  sources  this  stream  of 
demanded  authority  springs  from. 
Quoting  directly  from  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission’s  booklet  on  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  2,  1934,  asked  for  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  such  trade  agreements 
as  “part  of  an  emergency  program  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  economic  crises  through 
which  we  are  passing,”  and  “as  an  es¬ 
sential  step  in  the  program  of  national 
economic  recovery  which  the  Congress 
has  elaborated.”  He  stated  that  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  “must  be  care¬ 
fully  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
information,  so  as  to  give  assurance  that 
no  sound  and  important  American  inter¬ 
est  will  be  injuriously  disturbed”  for 
“the  adjustment  of  our  foreign  trade 
relations  must  rest  on  the  premise  of 
undertaking  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure 
such  interests.” 

No  one  can  misunderstand  this  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  not  to  give  priority  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  other  countries,  not  to  rescue 
someone  from  communism,  but  only  to 
aid  American  production  and  trade. 
This  I  regard  as  a  proper  function  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  authority  with  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  invested  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

This  original  act  was  to  expire  on  June 
12,  1937,  but  Congress  extended  it  for 
2  successive  3-year  periods,  first  in  1937, 
again  in  1940.  Later,  in  1943  and  1945, 
the  act  was  twice  again  extended  with 
several  amendments.  The  amendments 
gave  to  the  President  authority  that 
should  have  been  retained  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

EXTENSION  OF  ACT 

These  amendments  handed  authority 
to  the  President  which  should  have  been 
retained  by  the  Congress  itself,  for  the 
President  does  not  make  the  law  in  this 
country,  he  merely  administrates  and 
executes  it.  The  most  important  of  these 
amendments,  that  of  1945,  authorizes 
the  President  to  reduce  the  traiff  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  from  the  rates  effec¬ 


tive  January  1  of  that  year.  This  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  as  much  as 
75  percent  from  the  rates  in  effect  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  under  subse¬ 
quent  legislation.  I  ask  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  why  are  all  the  mines 
closed?  Why  are  the  mercury,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  tungsten  mines  all  closed? 
Why  are  those  metals  being  imported 
from  Portugal  and  Spain? 

In  1948  the  act  was  once  more  ex¬ 
tended.  Now  the  demand  is  made  for 
renewed  extension  which,  in  effect,  would 
limit  the  primary  authority  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  give  the  State  Department  the 
right  to  become  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  vastly  exceeding  any  func¬ 
tion  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic  visualized  for  that  bureaucratic  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934  prescribes  that  before  con¬ 
cluding  any  trade  agreements  the  Pres¬ 
ident  “shall  seek  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  with  respect  thereto  from  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  from  such  other  sources  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.”  There  is 
also  a  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
which  is  supposed  to  act  in  this  regard, 
supplying  the  President  with  required 
information  and  advice. 

In  practice  almost  total  authority  is 
delegated  to  the  President,  and  since 
the  chief  executives  of  the  designated 
departments  are  all  appointed  by  him, 
it  may  be  freely  believed  that  this  con¬ 
ditioning  clause  is  of  little  value  and 
bearing.  What  has  bearing  is  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
who  apparently  is  responsible  for  the 
theories  and  policies  under  which  this 
administration  is  continuing  in  all  its 
major  outlines  the  exact  policies  previ¬ 
ously  formulated  by  its  predecessor. 

There  is  no  difference,  so  far,  between 
the  Truman  administration  and  the  Eis¬ 
enhower  administration. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  MISCONCEPTION 

Even  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
growth  of  Communist  and  Fascist  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  various  countries,  the  argu¬ 
ments  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Marshall 
plan  proved  sadly  in  error.  In  France 
where  both  businessmen  and  peasants 
will  promptly  vote  out  of  power  any  gov¬ 
ernment  which  seeks  to  collect  taxes  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  out  the  business  of  the 
state,  where  income  taxes  are  simply 
ignored  by  the  rich,  where  subsidies  are 
demanded  and  received  by  wine  growers 
and  other  organized  groups,  and  where 
everyone  joins  together  to  resist  any  cut 
in  welfare  spending,  the  attitude  is  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  be  allowed  to  Carry 
the  burden  of  the  country’s  economy. 

The  French  have  taken  almost  a  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  government,  with 
an  average  administration  remaining  in 
power  no  more  than  5  months.  A  rich 
agricultural  country,  the  French  import 
more  foodstuffs  by  twice  than  they  ex¬ 
port.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  French 
budget  receives,  a  larger  money  contribu¬ 
tion  from  United  States  sources,  direct 
and  indirect,  than  it  does  from  its  own 
domestic  revenue  systems.  Yet  despite 
the  Marshall  plan,  offshore  procure¬ 
ment,  vast  United  States  Army  and  other 


expenditures,  every  fourth  Frenchman 
goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  Communist. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  I  could  get 
that  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  must  mean  an  infiltration  of 
Communists  everywhere  in  the  Nation’s 
economy — social,  industrial,  and  mili¬ 
tary.  There  is  also  a  large  Facist  group, 
who  are  nothing  but  left-handed  Com¬ 
munists,  and  large  groups  of  Marxian 
near- Communists,  people  who  wish  to 
attain  the  same  goals  but  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  bombs  and  unlimited  vio¬ 
lence. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  AND  COMMUNISM 

The  many  billions  poured  into  France 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer 
has  not  bettered  this  situation.  The 
Communist  Party  is  still  France’s  larg¬ 
est  political  party,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  is  still  “snafued”  and  de¬ 
spoiled  by  the  same  doctrinaire  groups, 
operated  by  the  same  venal,  cynical  men, 
whose  private  ambitions  provide  almost 
the  sole  principle  by  which  their  actions 
are  measured. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  similar  refutation 
of  Marshall-plan  theories. 

The  country  has  made  a  remarkable 
industrial  recovery,  some  43  percent 
above  prewar  levels,  but  despite  this  and 
American  billions  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  of  both  left  and  right 
parties  and  a  heavy  loss  of  strength  by 
those  political  parties  committed  to  so¬ 
cial  doctrines  similar  to  our  own. 

Wherever  the  growth  of  communism 
has  been  stemmed  in  Italy,  it  may  reli¬ 
ably  be  stated  that  this  result  had  little 
to  do  with  our  system  of  handouts,  and 
more  to  do  with  the  intervention  of  out¬ 
side  forces,  like  those  in  some  churches. 
In  Italy  where  the  existence  of  some  60 
parties  splits  the  electorate  into  many 
small  political  fragments,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  controls  over  37  percent  of  the 
vote  and  comes  within  an  eyelash  of  be¬ 
ing  the  largest  party  in  the  country. 

Ironically  enough  for  the  Marshall 
plan  myth,  in  the  heavily  industrialized 
Italian  north  where  there  exists  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  standard  of  living,  we 
find  the  Communist  strongholds.  In 
these  provinces  where  the  average  Ital¬ 
ian  per  capita  income  is  the  highest,  in 
the  provincial  elections  of  1951-52  the 
Reds  received  52  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  That  is  where  the  Marshall  plan 
has  been  used  the  most.  In  Sicily  and 
the  toe  of  Italy  where  unemployment  is 
endemic,  where  misery,  hunger,  and 
poverty  are  very  real  and  very  pressing, 
and  where  the  per  capita  income  is  only 
half  of  what  it  is  in  the  prosperous  in¬ 
dustrial  north,  the  Communist  strength 
as  indicated  by  the  last  provincial  elec¬ 
tions,  averaged  around  37  percent. 

EUROPE  AND  COMMUNISM 

Moreover,  in  Italy  the  country  which 
was  to  have  been  the  most  prominently 
affected  by  the  great  American  Marshall 
plan  subsidy,  there  has  been  an  equally 
disconcerting  growth  of  equally  anti- 
American  Right-Wing  Parties,  with 
democratic  coalition  groups  steadily  col¬ 
lapsing  into  a  vacuum.  Now,  in  the 
elections  which  have  just  ended,  both 
Communists  and  the  Neo-Fascists  made 
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large  gains.  The  4  parties  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  coalition  dropped  from  a  total  of 
63  to  49.8  percent  of  the  vote.  The 
Communist  block  increased  from  31  to 
37.2  percent  of  the  vote,  and  the  equally 
violently  anti-American  Monarcho- 
Pascists  from  3  to  12  percent. 

This  may  be  a  great  success  as  the 
advocates  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  of 
the  spend-and-spend  philosophy  insist — 
but  if  it  is,  then  it  may  be  said  that 
another  such  success  will  ruin  us  alto¬ 
gether. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  demands  now  made  upon 
us,  that  the  massive  increase  in  Europe’s 
industrial  capacity  for  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  been  responsible,  has  in  no 
way  solved  the  problem.  The  Europeans 
assert  themselves  unable  to  rearm  unless 
Uncle  Sam  pays  the  cost.  If  the  cost  of 
our  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  Europe 
is  added  to  the  figure  of  direct  aid,  the 
United  States  is  putting  up  more  money 
for  the  defense  of  Europe  than  is  Europe 
itself.  I  challenge  the  opposition  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Europeans  continue  to  threaten  us 
with  the  menace  of  communism  unless 
we  vacate  our  historic  policy  and  turn 
over  our  domestic  market  to  them. 

A  few  years  ago  a  little  country  in 
South  America  said,  “If  we  do  not  get 
$5  million,  we  are  going  Communist.” 
When  the  money  was  given  they  said, 
“We  want  $5  million  more.”  A  short 
time  later  they  wanted  $5  million  more. 
We  poured  out  the  money  to  them  prac¬ 
tically  every  time  they  requested  it. 

The  Europeans  demand  that  we  pla¬ 
cate  the  Chinese  Reds  and  settle  with 
this  fourth-rate  extension  of  Soviet 
power  as  if  the  government  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  indeed,  had  been  the  victor,  and 
as  if  the  blood  of  our  135,000  casualties 
and  the  untold  billions  we  have  spent  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  had  no  mean¬ 
ing  at  all. 

EUROPEAN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

With  one  single  exception,  none  of 
the  European  countries  even  maintains 
a  period  of  military  service  comparable 
to  the  24  months  which  each  able-bodied 
American  boy  is  compelled  to  spend  in 
the  American  Army. 

Why  should  our  American  boys  be 
drafted  for  24  months  when  no  other 
country  is  doing  such  a  thing  with  its 
young  men? 

Though  we  send  our  draftees  to  Korea 
without  hesitation,  the  French,  far  from 
standing  at  our  side  there,  will  not  even 
send  their  own  drafted  men  to  Indochina 
where  France’s  stake  in  maintaining  its 
imperial  hold  is  large. 

Mind  you,  these  are  nations  which  are 
immediately  menaced,  if  any  Soviet 
threat  exists  at  all,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  grow  very  excited  over  it.  Norway, 
which  is  directly  on  the  firing  line,  re¬ 
quired  only  12  months  of  service  in  its 
citizens’  army.  The  others  for  the  most 
part  demand  18  months,  and  even  little 
Belgium,  which  now  has  a  20-month 
period,  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
reducing  it. 

They  take  our  boys  and  they  take  our 
money.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  we  thought  was 


reversed  at  the  last  election,  but  under 
the  present  administration  the  situation 
is  just  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  it  was 
under  the  administration  which  was  re¬ 
pudiated  at  the  last  election. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  we  have  not 
even  earned  the  good  will  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states,  for  it  is  the  considered  opin¬ 
ion  of  competent  observers  that  some¬ 
how  they  seem  to  have  managed  to  build 
up  an  active  dislike  for  us.  It  is  we,  and 
not  the  Russians,  who  are  looked  on  as 
being  trigger  happy.  We  are  consid¬ 
ered  pompous,  reactionary,  crude,  and 
selfishly  rich. 

COMMUNISM  AND  LIVING  STANDARDS 

I  submit  that  this  dectrine  of  grovel¬ 
ing  before  the  threat  of  communism 
everywhere  is  a  false  doctrine.  If  there 
is  an  absolute  relation  between  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  standards  of  industrial 
production  of  other  countries,  making  it 
necessary  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
living  standards  of  their  peoples,  in 
short,  to  be  blackmailed  into  subsidizing 
them  under  threat  of  the  alternative  of 
communism,  then,  indeed,  we  are  in  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  in  our  own  hemisphere.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  Mexican  peon 
certainly  is  far  below  that  of  the  people 
of  any  of  the  north  European  countries, 
and  perhaps  of  any  European  country. 
The  standards  of  many  of  the  share¬ 
croppers  and  field  workers  of  our  own 
American  South  and  West,  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  cities  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  communism  flourishes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  such  South  American  countries 
as  Bolivia,  important  to  us  for  tin,  or 
Colombia  and  Haiti,  important  because 
of  their  strategic  location  in  geographi¬ 
cal  space,  is  even  lower.  The  poverty 
which  grips  these  people  is  both  tragic 
and  undeniable.  Yet  none  of  this  seems 
to  have  frightened  those  who  demand 
that  we  share  the  wealth  with  Europe, 
forgetting  all  about  our  own  hemisphere. 
They  are  not  afraid  that  the  logic  of 
their  arguments  offers  the  possibility  of 
communism  in  our  own  hemisphere  and 
on  our  own  continent. 

POINT  4 

Let  us  now  consider  that  other  expres¬ 
sion  of  national  profligacy  which  is 
known  as  point  4,  and  which  runs  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  Marshall  plan  project.  The 
point  4  program  is  fulsomely  described 
in  a  publication,  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  under  date  of  1949, 
as  deriving  from  actual  American  need. 
This,  the  guiding  geniuses  of  our  policy 
declared,  demands  an  expansion  in  the 
productivity  and  purchasing  power  of 
the  depressed  countries.  The  expected 
and  prophesied  result  was  the  expansion 
of  our  own  foreign  trade,  both  in  respect 
to  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
That  is  what  we  were  told.  That  is  what 
President  Truman  said  in  his  inaugural 
address. 

To  create  a  firm  economic  base  for  the 
development  of  these  submerged  peoples 
into  good  democrats  and  republicans  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  wet  nurse  them 
and  their  economies  and  to  develop  on 
their  behalf  an  industrial  structure.  Our 
official  statement  warns: 
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Without  such  an  economic  base  they  (the 
submerged  peoples)  will  be  unable  to  meet 
the  expectations  which  the  modern  world 
has  aroused  in  their  people. 

America,  of  course,  is  asked  to  put  up 
the  money  to  make  this  doctrine  good. 

,  Here  again  the  assumptions  proved 
totally  incorrect.  All  that  came  out  of  it 
for  Uncle  Sam  was  a  headache. 

Mr.  President,  how  proud  I  am  of  my 
votes.  I  voted  against  the  Marshall 
plan;  I  voted  against  the  British  loan; 
I  voted  against  all  give-away  programs. 
I  am  just  as  right  about  the  pending  bill 
as  I  was  when  I  voted  against  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  As  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter,  I  said  exactly  what  would 
happen,  away  back  in  1945.  I  shall  read 
one  paragraph  of  my  speech  at  that 
time: 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  last  dollar  In  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  the  last  dollar  that 
we  could  borrow  if,  by  spending  that  money, 
we  could  eliminate  war,  which  we  all  abhor 
and  hate.  I  would  unhesitatingly  vote  for 
the  Charter  ifl  felt  that  it  offered  even  the 
tiniest  hope  of  a  permanent  peace.  But,  in 
spite  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Charter — and,  make  sure,  we  are  going  to 
implement  it — will  mean  perpetuating  war. 
I  feel  that  it  will  mean  the  enslavement  of 
millions  of  people  from  Poland  to  India,  from 
Korea  to  Java,  as  well  as  people  in  many 
other  places  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Charter  will  be  one  step  more  toward 
compulsory  and  military  conscription,  and  all 
that  which  goes  with  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  never  more  right 
in  all  my  life.  We  have  sent  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries, 
and  now  they  have  the  intestinal  forti¬ 
tude  to  ask  for  $6  billion  more. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  not  even  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  nickel  a  bushel  more  for 
wheat.  She  would  not  pay  $2.05.  She 
would  not  sign  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Forty-five  other  countries 
did,  but  not  the  United  Kingdom.  She 
would  not  pay  a  nickel  more.  She  said 
She  would  pay  $2,  but  not  $2.05.  The 
additional  nickel  would  amount  to  $8,- 
.500,000. 

The  distinguished  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
General  Mills,  who  testified  before  our 
committee,  said  he  was  completely  satis¬ 
fied  that  England  intends  to  ruin  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States,  if 
she  possibly  can,  so  that  the  United 
Kingdom  can  buy  its  grain  at  dumping 
prices.  That  is  the  kind  of  mutuality 
that  has  existed  in  the  so-called  mis¬ 
named  mutual-aid  program. 

POINT  4  MISCONCEPTIONS 

Let  us  see  where  the  claims  for  point 
4  floundered  and  why  they  were  opposed 
to  any  possible  favorable  outcome.  In 
the  first  place,  practically  all  of  the 
countries  involved  in  point  4  are  colonial 
possessions  whose  business  is  conducted 
at  the  point  of  guns  held  in  the  hands 
of  European  exploiters.  The  consistent 
purpose  of  these  European  masters  has 
been  to  deindustrialize  these  lands 
rather  than  to  industrialize  them,  to  use 
them,  in  short  as  sources  of  raw  material 
and  as  exclusively  held  markets  for 
printed  cottons  and  the  usual  low-grade 
exports  which  may  be  sold  to  underpriv- 
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ileged  people.  Special  care  at  all  times  is 
taken  to  insure  the  native  keeping  his 
place  and  to  prevent  his  developing  am¬ 
bitious  ideas  by  which  he  would  aspire  to 
become  master  of  his  own  affairs  or  to 
conduct  as  his  own  business  the  colonial 
possessions. 

We  have  heard  the  theories  of  these 
men  with  respect  to  the  $6  billion  gift. 
If  we  listened  to  them,  the  United  States 
of  America  would  still  be  a  colony  sub¬ 
ject  to  England.  Why  should  we  spend 
$600  million  to  keep  the  poor  natives  of 
Indochina  subservient  to  France? 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  the 
money  could  be  expended  to  make  these 
countries  economically  independent  of 
their  exploiters  and  politically  free  in 
fact,  this  action  would  not  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  steal  still  further  markets  from 
overindustrialized  Europe  and  Japan, 
galvanizing  their  gaze  even  more  hyp¬ 
notically  in  the  direction  of  the  hungry 
Soviet  East.  These  new  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  it  may  be  assumed,  would 
add  to  the  already  existing  overproduc¬ 
tion  in  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other 
commodities.  It  would  result  in  the 
erection  of  such  light  industries  as  weav¬ 
ing  and  small  manufacture.  The  British 
would  do  their  best  to  exclude  these  from 
the  sterling  bloc,  and  other  overurban¬ 
ized  states  would  similarly  seek  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  sovereign  interests.  The 
single  big  market  which  remained  to  be 
appeased  would  be  that  of  Soviet  Eur¬ 
asia,  to  which,  of  course,  these  coun¬ 
tries  would  turn. 

Is  it  not  a  hopeless  concentration  on 
will-o’-the-wisps  to  see  our  welfare  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  ability  of  others  to  secure 
an  equally  high  standard  of  living,  or  an 
equally  secure  welfare?  During  the  en¬ 
tire  existence  of  our  Nation  there  have 
been  depressed  countries  in  the  world. 
We  have  always  had  them.  Our  little 
island  of  prosperity  has  acted  like  a  lode- 
stone,  as  I  have  remarked  to  people  from 
everywhere,  attracted  to  it  and  to  the 
principles  which  have  brought  it  about. 
To  make  all  of  these  peoples  over  into 
our  image  we  would  have  to  change  not 
only  their  standards  of  living,  but  their 
standards  of  political  and  social  organi¬ 
zation,  their  relations  with  others,  as  for 
example  the  relation  of  colony  and 
colonial  oppressor.  We  would  have  to 
jump  the  great  gap  in  education,  moral 
grasp,  and  understanding,  and  would 
somehow  have  to  confer  upon  them  a 
public  mind  and  tradition  similar  to  our 
own. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  more  than  we 
can  handle,  and  certainly  it  is  more  than 
anyone  should  rightfully  demand  of  us. 
Nor  do  I  think  for  a  moment  that  Prov¬ 
idence  has  commited  into  our  unwary 
hand  any  such  painful  burden  as  this. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  further  than 
Iran,  which  British  influence  caused  us 
to  abandon  in  midstream ;  or  India,  with 
its  450  million  people,  which  though  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  claimed 
to  be  neutral  in  the  Korean  struggle. 

POINT  4  AND  COLONIALISM 

Let  us  take  another  example,  Malaya, 
where  we  have  implemented  a  sort  of 
point  4  by'  synthesis.  We  deliberately 
directed  our  policy  to  the  purchase  of 


strategic  materials  from  that  country  on 
the  score  that  Malaya  is  Britain’s  biggest 
dollar  earner. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  that?  Is  little 
impoverished  Malaya,  whose  natives  run 
around  in  loin  cloths  and  sandals,  so 
flourishing  as  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  British  Empire?  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
Malayan  resources  are  of  such  critical 
importance  to  the  British  economy,  the 
British  are  not  even  acting  the  part  of 
honest  brokers  and  must  be  abstracting 
almost  the  whole  take  and  putting  almost 
nothing  back.  Also,  then,  if  this  econ¬ 
omy  is  so  flourishing  as  to  be  the  most 
important  earner  of  dollars  for  Great 
Britain  and,  indeed,  for  the  entire  ster¬ 
ling  bloc  mechanism,  why  is  it  that  the 
country  is  in  the  ferment  of  revolt  so 
that  virtually  the  entire  exportable  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  has  been  pinned  down  for  years 
by  Malayan  guerrillas? 

Are  all  those  natives  wrong?  Whether 
we  go  to  Africa,  Malaya,  or  Indochina, 
are  all  those  natives  wrong  when  they 
fight  England,  France,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  force  their  will  upon  them  at 
the  point  of  a  gun?  Why  should  the 
United  States  make  enemies  of  all  those 
natives?  Why  should  the  450  million 
people  of  India  regard  the  United  States 
as  their  enemy  and  Russia  as  their 
friend? 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  because  a  large 
enough  price  was  not  secured  for  Ma¬ 
layan  commodities.  In  fact,  we  as  the 
major  purchaser,  were  thoroughly 
gouged,  based  on  an  appreciation  of  our 
self-apparent  need.  Rubber,  which  the 
day  before  the  Korean  war  had  sold  at 
28%  cents,  skyrocketed  in  6  months  to 
88  cents.  Where  is  the  mutuality  of  aid, 
Mr.  President?  It  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  who  loves  his  country  sick  at  heart 
to  call  the  bill  we  are  debating  a  mutual- 
aid  bill.  As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that 
we  needed  rubber  the  price  shot  up  from 
28%  cents  a  pound  to  86  cents.  This 
nice  profit  also  may  be  noted  in  that 
other  important  Malayan  export,  tin. 
The  price  leaped  in  a  matter  of  months 
from  76%  cents  to  $1.84. 

Can  it  be  alleged  that  American  ex¬ 
ports  to  Malaya  have  benefited  through 
this?  Or  even  that  there  is  any  active 
good  will  for  America  and  her  purposes 
there? 

POINT  4  HAS  ALSO  FAILED 

There  is  nothing  which  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  any  point  4  activity  any¬ 
where  which  does  not  already  exist  in 
the  unstinted  flow  of  American  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  Malayan  commod¬ 
ities.  If  it  is  alleged  that  these  dollars 
were  drained  off  by  a  foreign  interloper, 
would  not  this  same  fact  be  true  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  point  4  countries? 
Are  not  all  of  them  dominated  by  the 
self-interest  of  colonial  states,  or  by  the 
selfish  particularisms  of  purchased  or 
puppet  rulers?  Is  not  their  business  ad¬ 
ministered  in  fact  by  the  cold-blooded 
bureaucracies  of  European  states?  Must 
not  even  such  allegedly  independent 
countries  as  Iraq,  Ethiopia,  and  Thailand 
be  considered  as  within  the  web  of  colo¬ 
nial  domination?  These  are  in  point  of 
fact  no  more  free  of  Great  Britain  than 
Poland  and  Hungary  are  free  of  Russia. 


History  proves  it.  It  is  said  that  not 
even  a  garbage  collection  concession  can 
be  secured  in  Bagdad  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  British  resident,  who  is  the 
real  ruler  of  the  country.  The  country 
itself  is  occupied  by  British  airplanes 
and  British  troops,  and  if  there  is  a 
tribal  rebellion,  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
Iraquian  Army,  who  put  it  down.  In 
ostensibly  free  Jordan  not  only  is  there 
a  British  resident  who  is  the  true  ruler 
rather  than  the  youthful  King,  but  the 
so-called  Jordan  Army  is  equipped  with 
British  uniforms,  served  with  British  mu¬ 
nitions,  and  led  by  a  British  general 
known  as  Glubb  Pasha. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  then, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  which  is 
poured  into  submerged  or  point-4  coun¬ 
tries  will  actually  find  its  way  in  one 
manner  or  another  into  the  pockets  of 
their  colonial  masters?  To  think  to  the 
contrary  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

As  for  the  allegation  that  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  these  territories  somehow 
manages  to  democratize  them  and  in¬ 
crease  the  respect  in  which  western  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  held,  this  is  altogether  an 
expression  of  the  publicist’s  and  propa¬ 
gandist’s  art.  I  need  only  point  out  the 
tragic  case  of  Africa,  into  whose  physical 
regeneration  the  British  are  diverting 
billions  of  dollars.  We  all  know  of  the 
bloody  Mau  Mau  killings  there,  which 
represent  in  effect,  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
termined  rebellion  against  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  whites.  A  similarly  explo¬ 
sive  situation  exists  in  potential  all  over 
Africa  today.  As  in  Malaya  and  other 
parts  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists 
are  having  a  field  day.  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  goes  along  rapidly  and  success¬ 
fully  under  the  guise  of  local  patriotism 
and  of  local  rebellion  against  the  foreign 
overlord. 

MISCONCEPTIONS  ON  EXPORT  TRADE 

It  may  very  well  be  remarked  that  the 
entire  contention  that  somehow  an  af¬ 
fectionate  regard  for  us  is  fostered  by 
handouts,  or  that  an  extension  of  our 
own  foreign  trade  is  involved  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  growth  of  other  countries  be¬ 
cause  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  buy 
more,  is  essentially  untrue.  It  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  giving  a  hobo  in  Arizona 
a  $5  bill  and  thinking  that  he  gains  the 
affection  and  regard  of  the  hobo  for 
doing  so.  I  need  refer  only  to  the  case 
of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  south,  Bra¬ 
zil,  which  has  undergone  an  enormous 
expansion  of  both  its  agricultural  and 
industrial  potential.  This  has  involved 
the  erection  of  major  cities  such  as  Sao 
Paolo  in  the  south,  referred  to  as  the 
Chicago  of  Brazil,  the  opening  up  of 
whole  territories  to  the  plow,  and  the 
building  of  mills,  plants,  and  factories 
of  all  kinds. 

This  great  industrial  expansion  has 
brought  into  being  problems  of  its  own, 
just  as  it  has  brought  such  problems  to 
the  more  highly  industrialized  states  of 
Europe.  As  a  net  result,  the  tightest  of 
import  rules  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
Brazilian  economy.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  quotes  a  big  Rio  de  Janeiro  steel 
importer  as  saying  that  to  get  “a  steel- 
import  license  these  days  is  about  like 
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hitting  a  winning  number  on  a  lottery.” 
Import  curbs  of  every  kind  are  sending 
imports  from  America  down  the  tobog¬ 
gan.  In  195.2  these  ran  a  monthly  aver¬ 
age  of  $47  million. 

Today,  after  all  that  prosperity  has 
come  to  Brazil,  with  all  the  help  we  have 
given,  they  are  now  less  than  half  of  that 
amount.  Now  that  they  are  strong  and 
they  have  a  second  Chicago,  they  are  less 
than  half  of  that  amount.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  International  Harvester  Co.  esti¬ 
mates  a  drop  in  sales  from  1952  of  67 
percent  for  the  current  year.  Other 
American  companies  estimate  similar 
grops,  differing  from  each  other  only  in 
amount  and  proportion. 

What  does  this  mean?  Only  that  the 
assumption  of  some  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  industrial  expansion  and  Ameri¬ 
can  export  sales,  is  theoretical  nonsense, 
if  not  insanity. 

Yet  some  Senators  urge  that  we  give 
the  foreign  countries  $6  billion  more. 
They  want  us  to  take  it  out  of  the  pockets 
of  our  taxpayers.  They  want  to  take  it 
away  from  the  women  of  America  who 
are  trying  to  run  a  household  for  their 
laboring  husband,  or  from  farmers  or 
small-business  men.  Take  it  out.  Take 
it  out.  Take  it  out. 

In  my  State  we  made  it  a  campaign 
issue.  I  only  wish  we  could  make  it  a 
campaign  issue  in  every  State  at  the  next 
election. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it.  The  West- 
inghouse  Co.  and  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.  tell  us  our  trade  has  gone  down 
in  one  case  by  two-thirds.  Yet  some 
people  argue  that  the  more  industrial¬ 
ized  these  countries  become  the  more 
they  will  buy  from  us. 

At  the  same  time  we  find  England,  1 
of  46  countries  to  the  agreement,  re¬ 
fusing  to  sign  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  hoping  and  hoping,  as  was 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Stevens — and  he  is  not 
a  radical — who  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  with  General  Mills  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  saying  that  England  is  deter¬ 
mined  upon  doing  one  thing,  if  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  and  that  is  to  ruin  American 
agriculture.  In  Brazil  is  a  perfect  case 
in  point — a  country  expanding  indus¬ 
trially  at  probably  the  world’s  fastest 
rate,  with  the  net  result  of  an  en¬ 
forced  decline  of  American  exports  there. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  on  the 
record,  that  ever  since  we  decided  to 
abandon  our  historic  policy  of  no  en¬ 
tanglements  with  Europe,  we  have  been 
involved  in  a  continuous  sequence  of 
crises  which  are  the  heart  of  our  present 
difficulties — both  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national. 

THE  SAVE-THE-WORLD  MYTH 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  another 
matter,  that  of  the  save-the-world  myth. 

Oh,  how  often  have  I  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  expression  that 
the  United  States  must  live  out  its  des¬ 
tiny,  that  we  must  save  the  world. 

This  preoccupation  with  the  save-the- 
world  myth  has  resulted  in  a  foreign 
policy  with  almost  a  minimal  record  of 
success.  There  has  been  no  failure  on 
this  colossal  scale  in  the  history  of 
American  diplomacy.  It  has  not  even 
served  to  gain  for  us  the  friendship  of 
those  who  have  been  most  favored  by  it. 


a  result  which  it  seems  to  me  also  is  in¬ 
escapable,  for  one  cannot  buy  friend¬ 
ship  with  handouts  or  by  some  un¬ 
fathomable  principle  which  allows  us  to 
give  and  give  without  seeking  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  responsibility  or  any  quid  pro  quo 
in  return. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
Some  Senators  want  very  much  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater  in  the  chair).  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  merely  wish  to  tell 
him  that  we  were  concurring  with  him. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  decline  to  yield. 

The  result,  as  always  in  history,  again 
speaks  for  itself.  The  conclusion  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  In  Korea  where  we  have  had 
scant  military  help,  and  where  our  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  United  Nations  have  turned 
out  to  be  major  suppliers  to  our  Chinese 
enemies,  can  it  be  doubted  that  even  the 
mild  restrictions  we  have  been  successful 
in  imposing  on  these  practices,  are  re¬ 
sented  by  our  European  friends,  who  are 
restive  and  annoyed  over  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  an  intrusion  on  their 
so-called  right  to  trade  where  they 
please? 

There  is  even  talk  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  Europeans  against  what  they 
neurotically  imagine  to  be  an  injury  to 
them  by  us,  since  we  will  not  open  our 
markets  for  a  one-sided  invasion  by  their 
products.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  in  a 
Whaley  Eaton  Newsletter  of  May  5,  that 
Britain  “will  submit  alternative  pro¬ 
posals  on  sterling  trade  at  June’s  Com¬ 
monwealth  Conference  at  Strasbourg. 
The  plan  would  link  Europe  and  sterling 
by  ‘secondary  preferences’  against  dollar 
goods.  The  present  exclusions  working 
against  the  American  manufacturer 
would  become  even  tighter,  as  presenting 
‘the  only  policy  open  if  America  refuses 
to  play  her  part  in  closing  the  dollar 
gap’.” 

EUROPEAN  STAKES  IN  OUR  ECONOMY 

Thus  this  dreary  theme  of  double  deal¬ 
ing,  of  one  way  action,  if  not  of  down¬ 
right  dishonesty,  continues,  with  the 
United  States  not  only  the  victim  but 
the  object  of  indignation  wherein  we 
are  saddled  with  European  failures  of 
all  kinds,  and  threatened  with  a  return 
to  the  old  days  of  “discriminatory  bi¬ 
lateral  deals.” 

These  are,  of  course,  meaningless 
words  and  empty  threats,  which  cannot 
be  implemented  any  more  than  they  al¬ 
ready  have  been.  They  have  already 
done  the  worst  they  can  do  to  us.  All 
of  these  states  are  the  recipients  of 
tremendous  benefits  from  us — monetary, 
trade,  military,  and  otherwise,  and  have 
no  intention  of  letting  this  beneficent 
situation  be  altered  if  they  can  prevent 
it.  In  fact  most  of  this  caterwauling — 
for  caterwauling  it  is — may  be  assumed 
to  be  nothing  but  a  bold  effort  to  con¬ 
dition  American  public  opinion  favorably 
to  European  causes.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  British,  in  particular, 
spend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
this  direction,  a  condition  I  shall  refer 
to  a  little  later. 

The  extent  of  the  European  stake  in 
our  economy  has  become  truly  astronom- 
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ical;  how  fantastically  large  it  is  may  be 
conveyed  by  reference  to  the  total  budget 
of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
when  Calvin  Coolidge  was  President, 
which  came  to  only  about  $3  y2  billion. 

SEVENTY  BILLIONS  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Today  the  total  of  foreign  aid  directly 
given,  and  also  in  indirect  subsidy  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer,  is  close 
to  $70  billion,  if  everything  is  considered. 
Billions  are  being  spent  on  United  States 
troops,  bases,  and  facilities  in  Europe. 
In  a  very  proper  sense  the  troops,  bases, 
and  other  facilities  we  maintain  in 
Europe  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  sec¬ 
ond  tourist  income  source,  shoring  up 
shaky  European  fiscal  systems.  It  is 
estimated  that  maintaining  our  troops 
and  bases  overseas,  exclusive  of  Korea, 
comes  to  at  least  $12  V2  billion  a  year. 

At  lease  $3  billion  has  been  spent  on 
so-called  offshore  procurement,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  another  design 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  Congress,  for  it 
has  been  clearly  intended  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  military  equipment  and  mate¬ 
riel  for  American  security  purposes 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  American 
industry. 

If  more  subtly  contrived  measures  are 
considered,  such  as  stockpiling  and  other 
arrangements  geared  to  support  Euro¬ 
pean  monetary  systems,  the  total  moves 
into  unknown  figures.  Not  more  than 
2  weeks  ago  the  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  paid  $60  million  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union  to  settle  French 
deficits  in  intra-European  trade.  This 
superspecial  consideration  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  many  others — Austria,  Turkey, 
Greece — even  to  Iceland,  while  our  own 
veterans  suffer  from  a  lack  of  appropri¬ 
ations  for  their  welfare. 

If  lend-lease  and  other  similar  outlays 
are  added,  the  total  in  aid  to  foreign 
countries  must  be  well  over  $115  billion, 
and  the  amount  is  climbing  rapidly. 

At  a  moment  when  even  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  are  cutting  and  reducing 
nonwelfare  expenses  of  every  kind, 
Messrs.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  are  con¬ 
tinuing  the  exact  policy  followed  by 
Truman  and  Acheson.  The  difference 
between  them  is  not  even  one  of  applied 
semantics.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  thought  they  were  getting  rid  of 
as  a  result  of  the  last  election.  How¬ 
ever,  today  they  find  that  situation 
worse  than  ever. 

American  foreign  aid  in  1954  is  to  be 
approximately  $5^2  billion.  Offshore 
procurement  is  to  be  at  the  annual  rate 
of  another  billion.  Various  indirect 
aids,  through  gifts,  subsidies,  reinterpre¬ 
tation  of  customs  and  tariffs,  and  so 
forth,  will  bring  the  total  to  well  over 
$8  billion.  In  addition  are  the  tremen¬ 
dous  sums  spent  on  American  troops  and 
bases  abroad,  which  have  the  effect  of  an 
additional  and  unrestricted  subsidy, 

CEILING  ON  AMERICAN  DEBT 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
legal  limitation  which  exists  in  respect  to 
the  American  debt.  Under  present  law, 
there  is  a  ceiling  of  $275  billion,  which  is 
the  total  of  the  debt  which  the  Treasury 
Department  may  incur.  At  present 
rates  of  expenditure,  this  ceiling  will  be 
reached  at  the  end  of  1953.  The  already 
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existing  debt  in  itself  is  a  millstone 
around  the  necks  of  the  American  people. 
It  cannot  be  wished  or  waved  away,  and 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  untold  gen¬ 
erations  of  Americans  who  will  be  born 
enslaved  to  it. 

Like  every  other  measure  intended  to 
safeguard  our  welfare,  this  barrier  to 
ruinous  expenditure  also  will  probably 
be  set  aside,  but  it  is  well  to  make  the 
American  people  aware,  and  to  warn 
them  that  in  the  end  they  will  pay  for 
it.  Despite  all  the  fancy  talk  and  the 
high-flown  words,  when  cold  reality 
finally  calls  the  hand",  it  will  be  their 
standard  of  living  which  will  be  reduced 
in  order  to  bring  our  national  books  into 
balance  again.  The  day  of  reckoning 
may  be  pushed  off,  but  it  may  not  be 
avoided. 

Even  in  a  country  rich  in  basic  re¬ 
sources,  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  exist¬ 
ing  wealth  and  prosperity  represent  in 
large  part  the  cumulative  savings  of  men 
who  created  it  by  their  unaided  sweat, 
skill,  and  determination.  By  forgetting 
that  the  great  national  resource  is  al¬ 
ways  people  and  their  will  to  exist  in 
freedom  and  honor,  one  may  see  wealth 
as  being  independent  of  the  energies 
which  created  it.  Then  it  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  parade  specious  conclusions,  dis¬ 
torting  the  essential  figures  or  reinter¬ 
preting  them,  so  that  they  become 
miraculously  responsive  to  the  purposes 
of  the  men  in  power. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  all  the  prom¬ 
ises  which  were  made  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign? 

The  normal  laws  of  cause  and  effect, 
however,  may  not  be  manipulated. 
They  may  only  be  obscured,  for  the 
power  to  repeal  them  is  not  given  to  men. 

In  view  of  the  sobering  facts  of  today, 
is  it  out  of  order  to  point  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  great  deliberative  body  that 
our  national  resources,  although  large, 
are  not  limitless?  If  they  are  to  be 
squandered,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  we  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  The  question  of  their  depletion 
hence  is  not  one  of  academic  concern, 
but  one  of  immediacy,  and  one  posses¬ 
sing  very  real  and  sobering  possibilities. 

THE  HARD  FACTS  OF  LIFE 

Coming  from  a  State  where  life  may 
not  be  as  complicated  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
and  where  men  still  reason  simply,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  my 
constituents  what  happens  when  a 
farmer  literally  mines  his  soil,  taking 
everything  out  and  putting  nothing 
back.  Our  President,  who  comes  from 
the  great  corn-raising  State  of  Kansas, 
undoubtedly  must  be  aware  of  many 
tragic  cases  where  fine  cornland,  blessed 
by  the  Lord  with  almost  magic  fertility, 
has  been  leeched  and  mined  by  improvi¬ 
dent  and  heedless  owners  until  it  has 
sunk  to  a  submarginal  status  or  has  even 
been  altogether  abandoned  as  worthless 
to  the  plow. 

These  are  the  hard  facts  of  life,  and 
one  has  to  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth  to  think  differently.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  to  work  hard  in  the 
American  way,  know  the  need  for  hus¬ 
banding  and  conserving  our  resources. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that,  above  all, 


no  one  individual,  corporation,  or  nation 
can  spend  his  assets  and  have  them  too. 

.  UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENT  ABROAD  , 

Even  on  the  moot  question  of  United 
States  investment  abroad,  now  being  so 
unaccountably  promoted  by  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  as  it  had  been  by 
the  Truman  administration  before  it,  it 
may  safely  be  considered  that  this  is  an¬ 
other  expression  of  American  political 
meassianism.  In  a  world  where  sociali¬ 
zation,  with  its  virtual  expropriation  of 
foreign  investment,  is  a  common  occur¬ 
rence,  where  capital  is  often  treated  as 
being  an  exploiting  agency  in  itself, 
where  invested  as  well  as  earned  moneys 
are  frozen  and  may  not  be  taken  out  by 
the  American  investor,  or  where  the  for¬ 
eign  investor  is  treated  as  a  dangerous 
interloper  and  is  subjected  to  increasing 
taxation  and  limitations  by  law,  the 
value  of  expanded  foreign  investment 
should  at  least  be  considered  doubtful. 
Yet  we  find  virtually  the  entire  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments 
and  related  bureaus,  encouraging  pro¬ 
moting,  and  demanding  that  American 
money  be  diverted  to  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  whose  welfare  we  are  seeking  to 
promote.' 

There  is  now  approximately  $15  billion 
of  United  States  investment  abroad,  and 
it  is  sought  to  raise  this  to  $25  billion, 
all  without  guaranties  or  acceptable  as¬ 
surance  whatever  from  the  recipient 
countries.  The  beneficiaries  talk  lib¬ 
erally  of  cooperation,  but  they  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  good  con¬ 
duct  or  even  fair  play.  In  support  of  this 
statement,  witness  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  refusing  to-  sign  the 
wheat  agreement,  although  the  other  45 
countries  of  the  46  signed  it.  But  Eng¬ 
land  says  it  will  not  pay  the  other  nickel. 
Mr.  President,  it  only  amounts  to  $8.5 
million.  As  I  have  said  twice  previously 
in  this  talk,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  vice  president  of  General  Mills 
of  Minneapolis,  to  the  effect  that  he  at¬ 
tended  all  of  the  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  negotiation  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
Great  Britain  is  trying  to  buy  the  wheat 
at  dumping  prices,  and  that  the  wish  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  buy  wheat  in  the 
United  States  in  order  that  the  wheat 
industry  may  be  ruined  in  this  country; 
and  if  they  ruin  that  industry,  of  course, 
it  will  mean  ruin  to  the  cotton  industry 
and  many  other  industries.  Moreover, 
insofar  as  part  of  these  moneys  go  to  the 
so-called  undeveloped  or  dependent 
countries,  the  peoples  of  such  territories 
have  every  right  to  anger  and  appre¬ 
hension  in  feeling  that  by  thus  funding 
and  supporting  European  imperialism, 
the  American  Nation  has  made  itself 
their  appointed  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  who  are  our  friends? 
Where  are  those  in  some  of  the  countries 
who  are  going  to  get  the  money?  Where 
were  they  when  our  boys  were  fighting 
and  dying  in  Korea?  Where  are  they 
now?  Yet  through  this  law  it  is  being 
said,  “Give  them  more  money,  give  them 
more  money.”  In  one  of  our  cemeteries 
in  Europe  the  white  crosses  have  not 
even  yet  been  erected,  the  reason  given 


being  that  the  fund  for  erecting  the 
white  crosses  is  now  in  the  red,  and  that 
there  is  no  money  available  with  which 
to  buy  the  white  crosses. 

Almost  without  exception  all  other 
nations  discourage  and  even  prevent  al¬ 
together  such  investment  outside  their 
own  fiscal  control  systems,  and  consider 
it  an  untenable  drain  on  the  national 
resource. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  same  disquiet¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  mutual  aid  which  oper¬ 
ates  only  one  way.  I  repeat,  there  is  no 
mutuality  in  it.  Certainly  I  can  be  for¬ 
given  if  at  times  I  think  we  fought  the 
Revolution  of  1776  for  nothing  and  that 
the  United  States  is  still  a  colony  in  the 
true  sense  that  a  colony  exists,  function¬ 
ing  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mother  Country.  1 

THE  BRITISH  CORONATION 

Take  the  matter  of  the  brilliantly  pub¬ 
licized  coronation  of  the  new  British 
queen.  If  one  were  a  visitor  from  Mars 
he  would  be  certain  that  this  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  English  girl  was  becoming  the 
anointed  ruler  of  the  United  States. 

I  dare  say  that  this  barbaric  display 
of  feudal  pretension,  with  its  shopworn 
aristocracy  and  now  futile  ermine-clad 
remnants  of  ancient  tyranny,  received 
more  coverage  in  the  American  press, 
radio,  and  television  than  any  other 
event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Compared  to  this  big  circus  display,  the 
inauguration  of  President  Eisenhower 
was  a  minor  sideshow  event. 

When  I  consider  the  barbaric  feudal¬ 
ism  and  ugly  suppression  of  the  rights 
of  man  this  panoply  of  decayed  power 
once  represented,  its  display  of  weapons 
and  moth-eaten  ritual,  its  total  unreality 
in  terms  of  existing  power,  and  its  un¬ 
worthiness  as  providing  a  measure  for 
the  aspirations,  the  dignity,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  common  man,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  original  incorruptible 
fiber  of  our  people  has  softened.  For 
the  gushing  adulation  with  which  we  fol¬ 
lowed  this  event  and  exaggerated  it  out 
of  all  reasonable  proportion,  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  two-bit  snobbery  and  a  true 
triumph  of  the  most  magnificient  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  ever  done  on  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Not  even  the  Korean  war  was  given 
such  coverage,  or  the  armistices  which 
ended  the  last  two  great  wars. 

Has  anyone  any  idea  what  all  this 
costs,  and  what  lies  behind  it?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  vast  expenditures  involved 
cannot  even  be  justified  on  the  score 
that  they  represent  the  investiture  of  a 
new  government  in  Britain,  and  thus 
takes  on  importance. 

As  Queen,  Elizabeth  is  only  a  mean¬ 
ingless  expression  in  pantomime.  She  is 
as  unreal  in  terms  of  actual  function  as 
the  armorial  bearings,  the  antique  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  sword-kissings  which  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  ceremonial  itself.  She  has 
no  authority  of  any  kind,  nor  does  she 
pretend  to  have. 

She  is  only  part  of  the  trappings,  of 
the  pretense  to  imperial  domination  in 
a  world  which  everywhere  else  has  left 
this  sort  of  thing  far  behind.  Her  prin¬ 
cipal  job  is  running  the  four  big  royal 
palaces  and  keeping  track  of  the  six- 
hundred-and-twenty-five-odd  servants. 
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cooks,  lackeys,  and  others  who  comprise 
the  household. 

For  this,  Elizabeth  and  her  family  are 
granted  an  annual  retainer  by  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  close  to  $3  million,  which  in¬ 
directly  the  American  taxpayer  pays 
for.  She  pays  no  income  tax,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  rent. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  actual  chief 
executive  of  a  country  with  allegedly  un¬ 
limited  wealth,  receives  $100,000  a  year, 
with  an  additional  $50,000  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties. 

IT  IS  UNCLE  SAM  WHO  PAYS 

I  do  not  know  what,  if  anything,  any 
of  these  people  contribute  in  the  way  of 
services  to  the  country,  but  let  us  look 
at  a  few  other  royal  family  items,  all  of 
which  come  out  of  the  public  trough. 
Elizabeth’s  mamma,  the  Queen  Mother, 
reecives  $196,000  a  year;  Elizabeth  gets 
$1,130,000  as  a  personal  stipend;  her 
consort,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  sort  of 
fifth  wheel  in  this  scheme,  receives  $112,- 
000;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Elizabeth’s 
cousin,  gets  $98,000;  Elizabeth’s  sister, 
the  Princess  Margaret,  does  not  do  so 
well  and  must  do  with  a  mere  $16,800,  as 
must  the  Princess  Royal.  The  little  boy. 
Prince  Charles,  receives  one-ninth  of  the 
revenue  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and 
when  he  becomes  of  age  gets  the  entire 
revenue. 

If  this  were  only  a  domestic  British 
affair  I  would  find  it  tolerably  amusing 
and  could  discover  no  real  reason  for 
objecting;  but  since  Britain  has  been 
represented  to  us  over  these  years  as 
virtually  bankrupt  and  has  been  largely 
dependent  upon  hugh  subsidies  extracted 
from  the  American  taxpayer,  it  becomes 
automatically  my  business  as  well  as  that 
of  all  Americans. 

So,  also,  the  vast  amounts  spent  on 
the  coronation  became  of  specific  and 
peculiar  interest  to  us.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  5,  these 
may  be  conservatively  estimated  at  $6,- 
440,000,  or  something  like  six  and  one- 
half  times  the  amount  ever  spent  in  the 
most  extravagant  induction  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  President  to  office. 

FOREIGN  TOURIST  RESTRICTIONS 

In  defense  of  these  expenditures  it 
will  be  alleged  that  they  will  bring  back 
a  profit  to  the  British  Exchequer,  for 
they  will  attract  in  particular  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  American  tourists  who  will  spend 
great  sums  of  money.  Here,  too,  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  in  treatment  which 
is  far  from  being  either  reciprocal  or 
mutual.  While  all  of  this  money  is 
being  drained  out  of  the  United  States 
and  poured  into  the  British  Treasury, 
the  British  themselves  have  formulated 
a  set  of  airtight  restrictions  designed  to 
prevent  British  tourists  from  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  spending  any 
money  here  at  all.  To  discourage  the 
act  of  traveling,  except  for  the  most  nec- 
esssary  reasons,  London  has  placed  an 
arbitrary  limitation  on  the  amount 
which  a  Britisher  traveling  in  the  United 
States  may  spend.  This  comes  to  £45, 
or  $126,  in  the  case  of  someone  in¬ 
tending  to  visit  a  mother  or  other  near 
relative;  and  £5,  or  $14,  to  those  in¬ 
tending  to  visit  friends  or  distant  rela¬ 


tives.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  visiting  our  tourist 
attractions,  hotel  costs,  or  purchases 
of  any  kind.  Those  traveling  commer¬ 
cially  must  first  apply  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  permission.  Except  in  spe¬ 
cial  cases,  the  ceiling  here  is  £40  per 
person,  or  the  equivalent  of  112  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars. 

France  offers  similar  restrictions.  As 
a  result  travel  to  the  United  States  from 
these  countries  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  a  condition  which  applies  not  only 
to  Great  Britain  but  automatically  to  all 
the  countries  enmeshed  in  the  sterling- 
bloc  mechanism,  and,  of  course,  to  other 
nations  as  well. 

DULLES  SAYS  “SPEND  MORE’’ 

I  notice  in  the  Weekly  Review,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  political  and  economic  intel¬ 
ligence  prepared  in  Britain  and  widely 
distributed  in  the  United  States  to  busi¬ 
nessmen,  political  leaders,  and  others, 
the  blunt  declaration  that—  - 

Mr.  Dulles  is  very  strongly  convinced  that 
America  should  use  her  immense  wealth  to 
create  a  vast  mutual  trade  area,  embrac¬ 
ing  in  particular  all  central  and  southern 
Africa,  the  entire  British  Commonwealth, 
and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
possible.  Eisenhower  agrees  with  him.  So 
do  a  growing  number  of  powerful  commer¬ 
cial  bodies  which  have  been  briefed  with  the 
military  and  economic  facts  by  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

If  this  be  true,  what  a  frightening  and 
disastrous  commentary  it  offers  on  the 
present  floundering  course  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ship  of  state.  It  says  that  we  are 
to  be  driven  to  the  very  edge  of  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  that  willy-nilly  we  are  trav¬ 
eling  the  road  decried  by  Lenin  when 
he  declared  that  America  would  be 
brought  to  its  knees  by  internal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  brought  on  by  the  unlimited 
squandering  of  its  resources. 

A  DISSOLVING  AMERICAN  ECONOMY? 

The  Russians  count  on  the  fact  that 
they  will  never  have  to  fight  a  war  aginst 
us.  Just  as  they  took  China  and  the 
other  satellite  countries  by  a  mixture  of 
guile  and  force,  aided  by  the  moral  col¬ 
lapse  and  impending  bankruptcy  of  the 
victim  states,  so  they  calculate  the  big¬ 
gest  plum  of  them  all,,  the  United  States 
of  America,  will  fall  into  their  hands  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  own  internal  econ¬ 
omy.  This  is  an  end  which  they  are 
pursuing  and  promoting  by  every  stra¬ 
tegic  effort  at  their  command.  Though 
we  have  been  assured  by  our  leaders 
over  these  many  years  that  by  this 
squandering  of  our  assets  we  somehow 
are  confounding  the  Kremlin,  it  may  be 
that  our  action  fits  in  very  nicely  with 
Russian  policies  and  that  instead  of 
being  resisted,  it  has  been  promoted  by 
them.  I  do  not  know  what  other  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  continually  been  stimulated  into 
this  course  by  Moscow.  Whenever  we 
seemed  to  be  settling  down  into  some  sort 
of  complacency,  the  Kremlin  could  be 
relied  on  to  agitate  some  new  segment 
of  the  world’s  economy,  inflaming  Amer¬ 
ican  nervousness  again,  and  causing  us 
to  continue  in  the  role  of  Uncle  Sucker 
who  is  blackmailed  from  all  corners  of 
the  globe  on  the  score  that  communism 
threatens  and  that  those  threatened 


will  not  resist  unless  we  manage  to  buy 
them  off. 

This  situation  has  gone  to  the  point 
where  it  subverts  any  possible  rational 
approach  to  our  problems.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  directly 
threatens  the  existence  of  the  American 
people,  who  are  truly  standing  alone  in 
the  world  today,  and  who  moreover  are 
wrecking  their  own  internal  economy 
and  their  own  defense  mechanism  in  a 
terrible  and  unproductive  effort'  to  play 
the  role  of  anointed  men,  appointed  by 
Providence  to  lead  humanity  out  of  the 
morass  in  which  they  move,  to  follow 
our  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  associates  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  millennium. 

This  spirit  permeates  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  not  a  changeover 
but  an  inheritor  from  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration. 

BOWLES  SAYS  SPEND  STILL  MORE 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  United  States  Ambassador  to 
New  Delhi,  told  us  a  few  weeks  back  that 
“we  should  offer  both  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan  the  same  bold  assurance  that  we 
gave  Turkey  and  Greece  and  later  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  in  1947,  that 
we  will  not  allow  their  economies  to  fail 
in  the  next  few  years  for  lack  of  finan¬ 
cial  resources.”  What  difference  is  there 
between  what  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stas- 
sen  said  and  what  Mr.  Bowles  said. 
Neither  India  nor  Pakistan  has  given  us 
a  modicum  of  identifiable  support  in  our 
struggle  against  Sino-Soviet  aggression. 
India  in  particular  favors  pacifying  the 
Chinese  Reds  by  jettisoning  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  wishes  to  see  Red  China  seated 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  common  with  other  British 
Empire  associates,  it  is  plumping  for 
East-West  trade,  whatever  the  result  in 
dangerous  buildup  of  the  Soviet  indus¬ 
trial  war  making  base,  and  accepts  the 
new  international  gospel  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  selfishly  rich  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  support  the  world  and  to  bring  the 
standard  of  living  everywhere  into 
equalization  with  that  in  America. 

That  reminds  me  of  what  was  said  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
when  he  read  the  slogans  invented  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  his  associates 
when  he  got  us  into  World  War  II. 

This  latter  expectation,  Mr.  President, 
this  concept  of  the  ordination  and  duty 
of  Uncle  Sam  to  act  as  a  minister  to  all 
of  the  peoples,  is  not  only  unique  but 
unprecedented  in  international  life. 
Even  the  Soviet  Union,  considered  fa¬ 
natic  in  its  pursuit  of  doctrine,  insists  on 
value  received  in  all  its  dealings,  wheth¬ 
er  with  its  satellites  or  elsewhere.  In 
fact,  one  may  well  believe  that  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  case  it  exacts  more  than  it 
receives. 

In  every  case,  including  that  of  China 
at  war,  a  quid  pro  quo  is  involved  for  all 
assistance  the  Kremlin  sends.  Moscow 
'  does  not  give  anything  for  nothing.  It 
exacts  a  price  and  condition  in  which 
the  paramount  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  themselves  are  always  the  lead¬ 
ing  element. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  AMERICANS 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
while  it  is  right  and  proper  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  assist  foreigners  when  they  are 
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in  trouble,  it  is  not  the  primary  duty  of 
the  American  Government  to  look  out 
for  foreigners  first  and  Americans  sec¬ 
ond.  Under  circumstances  such  as  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  historic  earthquakes  in 
Japan,  Americans  rose  magnificently  to 
alleviate  the  suffering;  but  it  is  not  our 
manifest  destiny  to  remake  the  world  or 
to  remake  the  relationships  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  each  other  or  to  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  goals.  To  do  so  means  that  we  will 
have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  myriad  of 
causes — on  their  colonial  imperialism, 
their  Marxist  tactics,  the  way  they  treat 
their  minorities,  and,  in  fact,  every  de¬ 
tail  of  their  national  operation. 

Certainly  we  can  take  no  responsibility 
for  their  internal  concerns,  for  their 
standards  of  living,  and  for  other  factors 
which  dictate  the  terms  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  unless  we  are  able  to  exercise  over 
them  and  over  their  future  the  same  au¬ 
thority  which  the  Russians  wield  over 
the  lives  of  their  satellites.  This  we  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  do ;  it  ig  an  outcome  every 
right-thinking  American  would  shy 
away  from.  It.  is  not  within  our  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  to  be  dictators,  but  only 
a  frank  dictatorship  and  cold-blooded 
imperialism  is  capable  of  assuming  such 
responsibilities  successfully.  A  free  na¬ 
tion  like  our  own  attempting  to  operate 
on  the  highest  of  moral  standards  and 
eschewing  any  attempt  at  interference 
with  the  internal  life  of  these  pensioned 
states,  can  rely  on  nothing  from  them 
but  resentment,  and  will  not  even  re¬ 
ceive  the  quasiadvantage  of  vassal  to 
master. 

UNITED  STATES  “EXPORTS” 

We  can  juggle  figures  as  much  as  we 
please  in  an  effort  to  make  the  mutual- 
aid  principle  look  different  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  swindle,  but  one  need  not  look  far 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  which  in  real  effect  is 
financing  the  great  bulk  of  the  purchases 
made  in  this  country  from  foreign 
sources.  Comparative  figures  relating 
to  levels  of  foreign  trade,  or  levels  of  ex¬ 
port  by  ourselves,  must  be  examined  with 
the  utmost  care.  Otherwise  there  will 
be  found  serious  questions  of  logic,  man¬ 
agement,  and  accuracy  which  underlie 
these  figures  and  change  their  meaning. 
For  example,  a  change  in  the  pegged 
value  of  sterling,  or  of  the  franc,  can 
contrive  an  automatic  change  in  relative 
import-export  position  which  is  all  ap¬ 
pearance  and  no  reality.  Or,  by  increas¬ 
ing  military  shipments  which  are  a  case 
unto  themselves,  our  export  can  appear 
immense.  Our  actual  loss  of  commercial 
export  shipments  in  March  of  1953 
against  the  same  month  last  year 
was  21  percent,  but  an  increase  of  181 
percent  in  military  shipments  during  the 
period  brought  the  total  export  figure 
up  to  where  it  showed  only  a  fractional 
loss. 

The  true  fact  is  that  much  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  foreign  purchases  in 
this  country  is  derived  from  the  tax 
monies  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
via  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  the 
truest  sense  these  purchases  are  gifts. 

THE  HOAX  OF  RECIPROCITY 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  is  underwriting  the 
industrial  establishments  of  these  same 


countries.  So,  in  effect,  it  is  we  who  pay 
for  the  exports;  and  by  the  same  se¬ 
quence  of  reasoning  it  is  largely  we  who 
finance  the  imports  which  enter  our  do¬ 
mestic  market  to  compete  with  our 
home-produced  goods. 

Any  examination  of  this  question  of 
reciprocal  trade,  if  subjected  to  ordinary 
yardsticks  of  measurement,  makes  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  we  are  being  made  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  sort  of  international  hoax,  on 
which  our  leaders  keep  conveniently  si¬ 
lent.  The  nations  who  exclude  us  from 
their  domestic  markets  are  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  invading  our  own,  where  they  are 
able  to  offer  cut-throat  competition  to 
American  industry  with  its  high  labor 
and  production  costs. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  on  the  mistaken 
presumption  that  there  was  somehow  an 
absolute  connection  between  the  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity  of  Europe  to  produce  and 
the  willingness  of  its  population  to  rush 
headlong  into  communism,  we  have 
urged  and  stimulated  the  continent  to 
produce  more  than  it  has  legitimate  mar¬ 
ket  for.  Now  we  find  Europe  plagued 
with  this  very  problem.  To  relieve  it, 
it  is  demanded  of  us  that  we  open  up 
our  own  markets  still  further,  to  absorb 
the  surplus  which  we,  ourselves,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  creating. 

Thus  prompted,  Europeans,  with  their 
vast  pools  of  cheap  labor  in  the  colonies 
and  low  wage  standards  at  home,  are 
going  ahead  on  a  course  of  uncondi¬ 
tioned  industrial  expansion.  Since  this 
expansion  bears  no  relation  to  existing 
market,  it  must  in  the  end  thrust  them 
into  the  necessity  of  trade  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  East.  This  situation  I  shall 
come  back  to  presently.  Not  only  are 
we  financing  these  people  but  we  are 
teaching  them  efficiency.  Their  great 
advantage  obviously  lies  in  their  pools 
of  cheap  labor.  The  things  they  want 
from  us  in  particular  are  jigs,  dies,  and 
heavy  machinery  for  the  producing  of 
consumer  goods.  In  short,  they  are 
building  a  competitive  industrial  society 
which  in  the  end  will  either  supply  the 
Soviet  East,  or  will  be  in  unrelenting 
competition  with  us  all  over  the  globe. 

AMERICANS  MANUFACTURING  ABROAD 

If  we  can  see  2  inches  in  front  of  our 
nose,  we  must  know  that  one  day  we  will 
have  to  pay  the  piper  for  this  binge  of 
emotional  madness.  Even  today  more 
and  more  American  companies  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  abroad,  buying  or  building 
plants  in  order  to  have  access  to  the  pool 
of  cheap  labor  which  exists  there.  In 
this  way  they  are  able  to  serve  foreign 
markets  more  easily,  and  even  to  export 
to  the.  United  States.  This  trend  is 
firmly  established  in  whole  sectors  of  our 
industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  cameras 
and  film,  automobiles,  and  chemicals, 
and  is  rapidly  widening.  There  are 
automobile  and  other  American  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  actually  building  and 
exporting  for  sale  to  the  United  States, 
well-known  American  brands  and  makes, 
including  motorcars.  In  short,  Euro¬ 
peans  have  our  money,  and  are  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  capture  our  industry  itself. 

UNEQUAL  COMPETITION 

Certainly  the  same  measuring  rod  used 
in  relation  to  our  own  production  for 
export,  cannot  be  used  in  regard  to  that 


of  foreign  countries.  Their  labor  stand¬ 
ards  and  conditions  of  operation  lend 
themselves  to  far  cheaper  production. 
Fully  as  important,  these  countries  pos¬ 
sess  managed  curi’encies,  and  their  semi¬ 
authoritarian  structures  give  them  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  underwrite 
their  exports  and  to  achieve  strategic 
goals  by  cutthroat  competition. 

Where  our  own  exports  are  individual, 
the  business  of  foreign  countries  is  for 
the  most  part  conducted  or  controlled  by 
the  state,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
manages  it  and  is  in  a  position  to  use  it 
as  a  weapon  of  state  policy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  invade  European  markets 
is  by  the  actual  underwriting  of  our  ex¬ 
ports,  which  become  in  large  part  a  gift 
to  these  countries.  Without  these  in¬ 
centives,  European  industry,  heavily  car¬ 
telized  and  closely  associated  with  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  totally  self -protective  and 
exclusive. 

On  the  question  of  European  invasion 
of  our  domestic  market  it  hardly  seems  a 
matter  of  argument  that  any  producing 
state  whose  workers  possess  a  subsistence 
level  much  below  our  own,  can  produce 
cheaply  enough  to  provide  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  for  our  own  industry. 

,  RUINOUS  COMPETITION 

Actually  there  already  exists  serious 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  danger, 
though  we  still  are  sheltered  by  a  certain 
modicum  of  tariff  protection,  and  though 
no  full  scale  invasion  of  our  markets  has 
yet  occurred.  One  need  only  point  to 
the  tuna  fisheries,  where  much  idleness 
has  been  produced  among  California 
workers  and  shipmen  due  to  low-cost 
Japanese  competition.  Our  production 
of  opera  glasses  and  binoculars  has  been 
seriously  hurt  by  Japanese  imports, 
which  are  able  to  sell  in  our  own  home 
market  for  less  than  one-third  of  the 
price  American  manufacturers  must 
have  if  they  are  to  allow  workers  an 
American  standard  of  living. 

The  same  is  true  of  Ohio  crockery  and 
of  other  industries,  which  have  been 
compelled  to  compete  against  even  the 
limited  import  which  is  now  allowed 
under  such  protection  as  we  today 
possess.  One  might  say  that  competi¬ 
tively  our  exports  have  been  suffocated 
in  world  markets  except  for  those  goods 
which  we  can  produce  cheaper  by  virtue 
of  our  own  machine  efficiency,  or  dispose 
of  by  financing  the  transactions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  purchasers. 

Here  we  should  take  warning  that  our 
present  advantage  of  superior  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  will  not  last  forever.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  we  ourselves  appear 
to  be  actively  committed  to  bringing  the 
efficiency  of  European  production  to  our 
own  level. 

PRICING  OURSELVES  OUT 

Thus  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of 
eventually  pricing  ourselves  out  of  ex¬ 
port  markets  altogether. 

Should  we  also  open  up  our  domestic 
market  to  this  kind  of  catastrophic  com¬ 
petition?  Without  adequate  protection 
for  our  manufacturers  and  workers, 
what  will  become  of  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living?  Must  it  not  decline  pre¬ 
cipitously? 
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Do  any  of  the  advocates  of  this  poli¬ 
cy  of  nonprotection  of  American  goods 
consider  the  manipulative  ability  of  for¬ 
eign  producers  based  on  their  integra¬ 
tion  with  the  state  itself,  their  massive 
cartel  structures,  and  their  relation  to 
corrupt  and  dishonest  currency  systems, 
all  of  which  favor  the  intervention  by 
the  state  in  the  area  which  we  refer  to 
as  “private  trade.”  Our  own  producers 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  compete 
against  the  dumping  processes  and 
quietly  formulated  price  wars  which  can 
under  these  conditions  be  conducted 
against  them  by  foreign  competitors. 

When  one  considers  the  low  living 
standards  and  consequent  low  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  these  nations,  is  not  the 
situation  fraught  with  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  to  our  own  people?  The  average 
American  wage  earner  working  in  heavy 
industry  makes  about  $1.80  per  hour. 
European  wages  are  not  much  more  than 
a  third  of  this.  The  wage  scale  in  Asia 
and  Africa  often  does  not  reach  this 
figure  for  a  full  day’s  work.  American 
metal  miners  get  7  to  10  times  the  wage 
paid  native  labor  in  the  rich  African 
mines. 

Let  us  be  entirely  practical  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Unless  the  benefits  of  the  present 
mutual-aid  program  now  so  strongly 
urged  on  us,  are  plain,  neither  the  ad¬ 
ministration  nor  the  Congress  possesses 
either  the  mandate  or  right  to  make  the 
uplift  of  other  peoples  an  essential  of  our 
own  state  policy.  On  the  basis  of  plain 
historical  evidence,  these  peoples  have 
been  in  existence  a  long  time.  Their 
submarginal  or  low  standards  of  living 
have  been  a  constant  factor  in  their 
history;  the  gulf  between  our  own  high 
standards  and  their  low  ones  is  by  no 
means  something  new  and  unique,  and 
bears  no  perceivable  relation  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  international  communism. 

STATE  INDUSTRY - SINISTER  THREAT 

The  logic  of  the  position  would  appear 
to  speak  for  itself.  To  give  you  some 
idea  of  how  state-  and  cartel-controlled 
industry  and  low-producing  costs  could 
send  us  headlong  into  ruin,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  recent  Soviet  dumping  of  pot¬ 
ash  here.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Soviets 
are  exporting  to  the  United  States  at 
an  offering  price  less  than  our  producers 
are  able  to  mine  and  refine  it.  This 
action  is  seen  by  George  E.  Pettit,  vice 
president  of  the  Potash  Co.  of  America, 
as  a  sinister  threat  to  an  important 
American  industry.  He  points  out  that 
the  dumping  pattern  is  clear  and  that 
in  1950,  when  a  serious  strike  disrupted 
our  own  potash  production,  Communist 
potash  was  offered  at  40  percent  above 
the  present  price. 

Further  evidence  is  offered  by  new 
competitive  developments  in  the  oil 
market.  Russia  is  not  a  country  blessed 
with  an  oversupply  of  oil,  as  far  as  we 
are  now  able  to  determine.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  has  been  able  to  offer  Japan 
Saghalien  oil  at  a  figure  30  percent  below 
current  international  f.  o.  b.  prices. 

On  the  subject  of  petroleum,  we  were 
told  at  the  time  of  the  Israeli -Arab  war 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Arabs  due  to  the  petroleum  re¬ 
sources  in  Arabian  countries,  which  were 
described  as  desperately  required  by  the 


West.  Today  the  biggest  producer, 
Abbadan,  in  Iran,  is  for  effective  pur¬ 
poses  out  of  the  market.  Yet  we  our¬ 
selves  are  faced  with  a  glut  of  petro¬ 
leum  in  our  own  country,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  inventory,  complicated  by  steadily 
increased  imports  from  countries  where 
there  is  very  little  to  pay  in  the  way  of 
tax  and  where  the  labor  cost  is  only  a 
fraction  of  ours. 

OUR  MINES  CLOSING  DOWN 

Much  of  the  same  situation  applies  to 
coal.  Rising  costs  and  increased  com¬ 
petition  from  cheap  oil  is  contributing 
to  the  closing  down  of  coal  mines 
throughout  the  country.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  cheap  foreign  oil  waste  is  sup¬ 
planting  coal  for  use  as  fuel  in  many 
eastern  industrial  centers.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  1953  has  dropped  20 
percent  below  1952.  Prices  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  are  sagging.  Small  soft-coal  mines 
are  closing. 

Even  more  important,  in  view  of  our 
military  requirements  for  war,  is  the 
fact  that  our  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
mines  are  shutting  down.  The  reason? 
Cheaply  produced,  state-controlled  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper  from  abroad.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  compete  with  the  gigantic 
African  mines,  for  example,  with  their 
depressed  standard  of  labor,  if  mine 
owners  are  to  operate  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  American  labor  rightfully  de¬ 
mands. 

How  can  one  relate  the  position,  even 
on  such  basic  raw  materials  as  these,  to 
the  loud  outcry  being  made  by  foreign 
states  against  our  alleged  economic  na¬ 
tionalism  and  high  tariffs?  Actually, 
these  tariffs  are  not  high,  and  have  been 
steadily  declining  over  the  years.  Be¬ 
fore  World  War  II,  the  tariff  on  lead  and 
zinc  came  to  about  40  percent  of  selling 
price.  Today  it  is  only  about  8  percent; 
but  even  this  minor  percentage  seems 
to  annoy  our  friends  abroad  as  repre¬ 
senting  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  their  exploitation  of  our  market. 

DRIFT  TO  DEPRESSION? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  our  do¬ 
mestic  market  is  not  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  unlimited  shock.  Farm  income  has 
fallen  by  more  than  8  percent  in  a  year 
and  is  still  dropping.  All  sectors  of  our 
economy  are  showing  signs  of  regres¬ 
sion.  Retail  sales  are  off,  and  even 
homes  are  beginning  to  be  a  drug  on  the 
market,  except  in  the  low-price  ranges. 

The  latter  situation  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  full  consumer  demand  for 
homes  has  been  met.  Certainly  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  not  overbuilt  in  this  respect.  The 
need  for  new  construction  could  not  be 
filled  for  years. 

The  condition  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  people  increasingly  feel  them¬ 
selves  no  longer  in  a  position  to  buy. 
The  pressure  of  taxes  and  the  gradual 
decline  in  whole  sectors  of  our  national 
economy,  remain  the  responsible  factors. 

The  pressing  need  for  schools  and  for 
hospitals  is  equally  great,  but  our  com¬ 
munities  do  not  feel  themselves  able  to 
accept  responsibility  for  these  costs. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  informed 
and  authoritative  opinion  believes  that 
we  are  drifting  toward  actual  depres¬ 
sion.  This  appears  to  be  the  considered 
judgment  of  many  Government  econo¬ 


mists  and  is  reflected  in  certain  meas¬ 
ures  undertaken  recently  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  itself. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  this  the 
time  to  place  our  domestic  market  un¬ 
der  still  greater  strain  by  removing  even 
those  minimal  safeguards  for  American 
production  which  now  exist? 

Yet  we  read  in  the  widely  syndicated 
newspaper  supplement.  This  Week,  an 
urgent  piece  of  “trade,  not  aid”  propa¬ 
ganda  in  which  the  bait  of  lower  prices 
on  everything  is  held  out  to  Americans. 
The  president  of  Britain’s  powerful 
board  of  trade.  Mr.  G.  E.  P.  Thorney- 
croft,  is  caused  to  say  piously: 

We  ask  for  the  free  and  fair  competition 
which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  your  coun¬ 
try’s  expansion. 

Yet  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  organization 
has  been  instrumental  in  excluding 
American  imports  to  England  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  under  American  law  would 
promptly  land  him  and  his  associates  in 
jail  for  conspiracy. 

The  author  of  this  article  quotes  Henry 
Ford  II,  who  now  builds  Fords  under 
the  name  of  “Consuls”  in  England  with 
low-cost  labor,  reshipping  them  to  the 
United  States  for  sale,  as  demanding  “a 
new  law  without  loopholes,  encouraging 
the  most  rapid  possible  elimination  of 
all  tariffs,”  and  “the  abandonment  of 
the  Buy-American  Act,  which  limits  Gov¬ 
ernment  buying  of  foreign  goods.” 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 

Should  we  not  do  the  reverse,  and 
eliminate  such  unsound  practices  as 
those  concerned,  let  us  say,  in  offshore 
procurement?  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  spirit  of  these  practices  results  in 
overturning  the  manifest  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  handing  to  foreign  nations  billions 
of  American  money  which  do  not  even 
show  on  the  subsidy  sheets.  If  we  are 
to  give  these  vast  sums  away,  would  it 
not  be  proper  to  at  least  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  doing  the  manufacturing  here 
so  as  to  aid  the  American  worker  and 
to  put  a  floor  under  our  threatened 
economy? 

PURBLIND  POLITICIANS 

I,  for  one,  am  fed  up  with  the  whole 
of  this  situation,  and  with  the  excuses 
made  for  it.  Arguments  on  its  behalf 
appear  to  me  to  be  no  more  than  pious 
quackery,  whose  instigating  sources 
urgently  require  investigation. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  still  remain  urbanely  pur¬ 
blind.  They  do  not  bother  to  conceive 
that  if  there  could  be  an  Alger  Hiss 
there  can  be  still  other  Judas  goats  op¬ 
erating  in  our  higher  echelons  for  causes 
not  our  own.  Never  looking  outside  of 
their  blinders,  they  bandy  the  words  “re¬ 
ciprocal”  and  “mutual”  in  a  manner 
which  gives  these  familiar  words  new 
meanings,  an  aptitude  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  our  Communist  enemies,  who 
do  not  hesitate,  for  example,  to  refer  to 
themselves  as  the  “peoples  democracies” 
and  the  “peace-loving  countries.” 

In  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
price  on  Malayan  rubber  we  are  told 
that  the  administration  is  giving  seri¬ 
ous  thought  to  boosting  the  price  of 
synthetic — American  produced — rubber. 
The  proffered  reason  is  to  realize  addi- 
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tional  earnings  from  the  Government’s 
synthetic  plants  before  they  are  sold  to 
private  industry.  The  real  reason  ob¬ 
viously  is  to  further  bail  out  our  asso¬ 
ciates  abroad.  Meanwhile  these  same 
friends,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  have 
pulled  out  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  haggling  over  a  minor  dif¬ 
ference  of  5  cents  a  bushel.  At  the  very 
moment  when  wheat  is  literally  running 
out  of  our  ears,  it  appeal’s  that  the 
British  are  to  be  supplied  by  a  bilateral 
deal  with  the  Kremlin  for  Russian 
grain.  Reversely,  when  it  comes  to 
commodities  controlled  and  marketed 
through  cartel  and  Government  manip¬ 
ulation,  they  are  practicing  dumping, 
even  on  our  domestic  market.  This  has 
already  ruined  our  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  mines,  and  has  cut  our  cotton  ex¬ 
port  to  2,455,000  bales  from  the  period 
of  August  1  through  April  30  last,  as 
compared  to  4,891,000  for  the  same 
period  for  the  previous  year.  , 

MR.  TAFT’S  SPEECH 

I  note  with  some  amazement  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  felt  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  he  was  misquoted  when  in  his 
speech  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  on  May  26,  he 
expressed  sharp  criticism  of  the  part  the 
United  Nations  Organization  has  played 
in  the  Korean  war.  He  explains  that 
he  did  not  use  the  words  “go  it  alone,” 
in  his  speech,  and  did  not  advocate  such 
a  course  but  only  that  we  create  “a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  in  the  Pacific,  just  as  we 
have  in  NATO  in  Europe.” 

I  have  always  had  a  very  high  regard 
for  Mr.  Taft  and  for  his  courage  in  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  even  to  such  questions 
as  he  might  feel  are  to  his  political  dis¬ 
advantage.  Consequently,  I  read  his 
original  address  carefully;  and  I  can 
derive  from  it  no  feeling  of  approval 
for  NATO.  Indeed,  that  all-but-defunct 
body,  it  seems  to  me,  was  implicitly  con¬ 
demned,  if  one  may  go  by  the  following 
excerpts  from  that  speech,  an  excerpt 
with  which,  by  the  way,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree: 

I  have  always  felt — 

Declared  Mr.  Taft — 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  fight  Rus¬ 
sia  on  the  ground  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  any  more  than  we  should  attempt  to 
fight  China  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  I  have 
always  felt  that  that  defense  must  be  under¬ 
taken  by  those  who  occupy  Western  Europe. 
After  all,  there  are  at  least  225  million  of 
them,  50  percent  more  people  than  we  have 
in  the  United  States. 

Surely,  by  simple  definition,  this  is  a 
clear  expression  of  Mr.  Taft’s  anxiety 
over  a  policy  he  considers  confused  and 
inept.  If  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
combat  strength  of  the  American  Army 
is  now  in  Europe  why  are  they  there? 
Why  is  one-fourth  of  the  American  fleet 
permanently  stationed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean?  And  why  is  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  paying  mti^e  per  capita  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe  than  is  the  European 
taxpayer?  And  if  the  NATO  alliance  is 
questionable  on  the  score  that  it  is  Euro¬ 
peans  who  should  defend  Europe,  why 
is  it  more  rational  to  enter  this  same  type 
of  alliance  with  the  identical  European 
states  who  have  failed  their  obligations 


on  their  own  continent  this  time  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Asia,  where  they  are  both  weak 
and  cordially  hated? 

WE  MUST  HAVE  FRIENDS 

From  where  I  sit,  all  of  this  looks  like 
a  scandalous  misdirection  of  statecraft 
in  which  Uncle  Sam  has  been  elected  to 
attempt  to  support  the  world  on  shoul¬ 
ders  already  growing  shaky  with  the  im¬ 
mense  burden  which  has  been  loaded 
upon  them.  At  the  very  least-it  is  an  of¬ 
fense  to  the  American  citizen  who  must 
work  harder  to  pay  increasing  taxes,  and 
who  must  expect  less  in  the  way  of  living 
standards  for  his  family  and  education 
for  his  children,  in  order  to  continue 
with  this  constant  drain  on  us. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  which  says,  “I 
will  protect  myself  from  my  enemies,  but 
God  protect  me  from  my  friends.”  Pres¬ 
ident  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  who  has  received  the 
greatest  distinctions  within  the  power  of 
the  American  people  to  grant,  recently 
alleged  in  defense  of  exactly  the  record 
which  I  am  reciting  today,  that  we  can¬ 
not  go  it  alone,  that  we  must  have 
friends.  Through  his  own  attainments 
and  his  occupancy  of  his  present  eminent 
office,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  his 
utterances ;  but  should  it  not  be  pointed 
out  to  him  that  friendship  involves  not 
only  gratuities  but  mutual  responsibili¬ 
ties,  a  willingness  to  stand  resolutely  at 
the  side  of  comrades  in  arms  when  the 
going  gets  rough,  and  that  it  comes  to 
something  more  than  a  periodical  at¬ 
tempt  to  squeeze  dollars  from  the  old 
softheaded  guy  with  the  whiskers? 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  frankly 
appears  to  me  that  the  entire  NATO 
plan  is  nothing  but  a  delusion.  It  is_ 
replete  with  distortion  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  if  the  issue  relates  to  our 
ability  to  defend  Europe  against  actual 
Russian  aggression,  and  to  Europe’s 
willingness  to  defend  itself. 

NATO  A  FAILURE 

I  do  not  pretend  to  authority,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  military  expert.  How¬ 
ever,  one  does  not  need  authority  to 
understand  that  NATO  is  an  unrelieved 
failure.  During  all  of  these  years  the 
treaty  alliance,  which  gives  it  effect  in 
France,  has  not  even  been  ratified  by  the 
French  Parliament.  It  can  be  expected 
that  the  French  will  continue  to  stall  it 
indefinitely.  Their  purpose  seems  to 
be  more  that  of  preventing  German  re¬ 
armament  than  of  building  their  own 
military  establishment.  The  Germans  in 
turn  are  seeking  to  lay  down  their  own 
conditions  for  associating  themselves 
with  NATO,  and  sometimes  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  having  adopted  a  pacifist  and 
nonmilitary  attitude.  The  British  are 
sabotaging  the  political  and  economic 
unity  which  would  make  it  operable;  The 
Spaniards,  West  Germans,  Swedes  and 
Swiss  are  no  part  of  the  arrangement; 
and  the  entire  principle  of  earnest  arm¬ 
ing  and  mutual  support,  even  of  the 
borders  of  their  neighbors,  is  only  half¬ 
heartedly  applied.  I  am  reliably  told 
that  all  of  the  NATO  states  possess  little 
more  than  token  forces,  incapable  of  de¬ 
fending  even  their  own  territories. 

I  note  that  Defense  Secretary  Wilson 
has  unburdened  himself  of  the  astound¬ 


ing  declaration  that  the  20-division 
United  States  Army  with  its  improved 
weapons  and  equipment  “would  be  able 
to  offer  real  resistance”  if  the  175-divi¬ 
sion  Soviet  Army  should  attack.  Be¬ 
yond  the  implicit  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  this  is  no  European  duty  but  one 
incumbent  on  Uncle  Sam,  this  statement 
has  litle  more  to  recommend  it  than  that 
of  a  previous  Defense  Secretary,  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  declared  in  essence 
that  if  Stalin  attacked  in  the  morning, 
we  would  knock  him  into  total  insen¬ 
sibility  by  late  that  afternoon.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  added  up  com¬ 
parative  figures  of  men  and  equipment 
or  consulted  his  military  and  logistical 
maps. 

ALLIANCE  WORTH  NOTHING 

I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  outside  of  the  monetary  rewards, 
and  the  expenditures  made  by  American 
troops  on  the  economies  of  the  various 
countries  where  they  are  stationed,  this 
so-called  alliance  is  worth  nothing,  and 
is  about  the  shakiest  thing  ever  created. 
So  far  from  accepting  Mr.  Wilson’s 
statement,  I  challenge  the  Government 
to  produce  one  single  qualified  military 
man  who  will  declare  that  all  of  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  NATO  together  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  stopping  Russian  aggression 
against  Europe,  or  of  holding  a  line  any¬ 
where,  for  24  hours. 

Since  we  are  pouring  our  funds  into 
this  painted  sepulcher  while  at  the  same 
time  denying  even  our  Air  Force  the 
money  it  desperately  requires  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  at  a  proper  defense  level,  it 
seems  to  me  that  NATO  creates  a  dan¬ 
gerous  diversion,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  constitutes  a  true  menace  to  the 
ability  of  American  people  to  defend 
themselves  in  war. 

There  are  not  10  active  divisions  in 
the  entire  NATO  structure  which  possess 
anything  like  adequate  antitank,  anti¬ 
aircraft,  and  other  supporting  units,  or 
even  adequate  small  arms.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Swiss  Army  alone  is  better  organized 
and  better  armed  and  perhaps  possesses 
greater  actual  strength. 

FRANCO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

The  assumption,  moreover,  that  some¬ 
how  American  interests  are  identical 
with  the  interests  of  all  these  ill-assorted 
countries,  including  Mr.  Tito,  whose  de¬ 
votion  and  loyalty  to  the  democratic 
ideal  in  the  long  run  certainly  must  be 
qualified  by  some  reasonable  doubt,  is 
sheer  nonsense,  for  none  of  them  are  in¬ 
terested  at  this  moment  in  any  more 
than  their  own  immediate  self-interests 
and  well-being.  Both  the  French  and 
British  also  possess  an  existing  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Article  6  of  the  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  French  Republic, 
signed  in  Moscow  on  December  10,  1944, 
reads  that — 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  ren¬ 
der  each  other  every  possible  economic  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tating  and  accelerating  reconstruction  of 
both  countries,  and  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

The  treaty  is  valid  for  20  years  unless 
denounced  by  either  party,  which  to  date 
has  not  been  the  case. 
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ANGLO -RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

The  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  was  signed  in  London  on  May 
26,  1942.  It  similarly  lasts  for  20  years 
and  contains  the  same  provisions.  Both 
treaties,  incidentally,  require  that  in  the 
event  that  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  during  the  postwar  period  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  hostilities  with  Ger¬ 
many  or  any  of  the  states  of  Germany, 
the  other  high  contracting  party  will  at 
once  give  to  the  contracting  party  so 
involved  in  hostilities,  all  the  military 
and  other  support  and  assistance  in  its 
power. 

When  one  considers  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  arming  Germany  and  seeking 
to  incorporate  German  legions  into  the 
NATO  forces,  this  reading  must  at  least 
raise  eyebrows. 

RUSSIAN-J  APANESE  ALLIANCE 

It  may  be  argued  that  somehow  these 
treaties,  which  I  should  remark  also  bear 
the  name  of  “mutual  aid,”  have  become 
a  dead  letter.  Certainly  it  would  appear 
that  this  were  so,  though  Pravda  occa¬ 
sionally  refers  to  them  as  if  they  were 
very  much  alive.  However  this  may  be, 
even  recent  history  teaches  us  that  their 
denflse  does  not  necessarily  follow  as  an 
historical  absolute.  The  Japanese  had 
such  a  treaty  of  nonaggression  with  the 
Russians,  which  many  thought  had  been 
suspended  due  to  the  fact  that  mutual 
Russo-Japanese  bickering  had  reached 
the  stage  of  armed  clashes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  it  became  convenient  for  the 
treaty  to  be  invoked  it  suddenly  reap¬ 
peared  live  as  day.  This  was  after  the 
Japanese  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
in  the  interests  of  treaty  niceties  the 
Russians  meticulously  refrained  from 
attacking  the  Japanese  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Siberian  border.  Only 
when  Japan  had  been  knocked  to  its 
knees  and  was  within  a  few  days  of  total 
capitulation,  did  Moscow  suddenly  be¬ 
come  aware  of  its  duty  to  us  as  an  ally. 
Moscow’s  action  permitted  the  Japanese 
to  leave  the  Chinese  border  virually  un¬ 
guarded,  and  to  undertake  a  mass  shift¬ 
ing  of  troops  and  munitions  to  the  front 
in  the  South  Pacific.  No  part  of  these 
facts  are  mitigated  by  the  final  outcome, 
when  at  the  last  moment  the  Russians 
denounced  the  treaty,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  our  own  State  Department  moved 
in  to  get  their  share  of  the  spoils. 

NATO  OBITUARY  WITHHELD 

All  of  this  weaseling  and  play  acting 
suggests  that  the  truth  has  yet  to  be 
frankly  disclosed  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  It  appears  to  me  that  NATO  not 
only  has  failed,  but  that  it  has  already 
died  and  been  written  off,  and  that  the 
1  administration  is  biding  its  time  before 
it  so  informs  the  American  people.  In 
short,  our  European  friends  who  gave 
excellent  lip  service  to  the  mutual  aid 
concept  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  was  willing 
to  foot  all  bills,  have  done  little  if  any¬ 
thing  on  its  behalf.  I,  therefore,  state 
that  NATO  as  it  now  stands  constitutes 
an  imposition  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  an  unqualified 
failure,  and  the  American  people  should 
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be  told  this  unpalatable  truth  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

U.  N.  TISSUE-PAPER  ORGANIZATION 

Taking  up  another  element  in  Mr. 
Taft’s  speech,  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  in  all  this,  the  con¬ 
clusion  again  is  irresistible  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  shambles  of  inconsistent 
and  unrationalized  action. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  San  Francisco  after  our  victory 
over  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  axis,  it  was 
peddled  to  the  American  people  as  some¬ 
thing  brand  new  in  world  concepts,  an 
inspired  acceptance  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  international  law  by  all  of  the 
nations,  instead  of  what  it  was,  a  more 
pretentious  but  second-rate  imitation  of 
the  previously  discredited  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Our  top  leaders  spelled  out  the 
promise  in  fulsome  detail  once  more, 
overcoming  by  these  glibly  false  assur¬ 
ances,  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
American  people  to  abandon  the  historic 
American  principle  of  minding  our  own 
affairs  and  letting  other  people  mind 
theirs. 

We  were  informed  that  the  failure  of 
the  old  League  of  Nations  could  be  laid 
directly  to  America’s  nonparticipation, 
and  that  the  new  scheme  would  subject 
international  banditry  and  lawlessness  to 
the  full  control  of  international  law,  but 
that  in  some  miraculous  and  unexplained 
manner,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  by  us.  The  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  was  to  have  its  own  police 
force  with  which  to  compel  the  peace 
against  lawbreakers.  All  we  needed  to 
do  was  sit  back,  finance  this  deal,  and 
rely  on  the  new  international  super¬ 
structure  to  do  the  rest. 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  that  the 
United  Nations  also  failed  in  all  of  the 
wonderful  effects  which  were  expected 
from  it.  One  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  it  proved  even  weaker 
and  more  ineffective  than  the  unla¬ 
mented  League  of  Nations  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 

The  United  Nations,  as  an  institution, 
is  built  of  tinsel,  sham  and  tinsel  paper. 
Even  worse  than  our  deference  to  this 
inexcusable  masquerade,  is  the  frank 
hypocrisy  with  which  we  acknowledged 
the  total  uselessness  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  when  the  chips  were 
down.  I  think  there  is  still  use  for  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  world,  and  that  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  from  this  double-acting  leads  to 
no  good. 

In  large  part,  this  dissimulation  has 
placed  our  public  policy  in  a  complete 
muddle.  Our  pretenses  in  regard  to  the 
United  Nations  are  still  such  that  any 
effort  to  look  at  that  tissue-paper  body 
realistically  causes  many  people  to  throw 
up  their  hands  in  an  expression  of  hor¬ 
ror,  as  if  someone  had  offended  Deity 
itself. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FRAUD 

The  peace,  of  course,  has  not  been 
enforced.  Instead,  we  see  ourselves  in 
a  world  consumed  by  the  electric  ten¬ 
sion  of  aggression  run  amuck.  We  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  a  war  in  Korea  in 
which  one  member  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  active  and 
instigating  party;  although,  it  is  its  cat’s 
paws,  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans, 
who  are  shooting  the  guns.  We  see  other 
states,  prominent  in  the  United  Nations, 
who  have  sent  token  support  to  our 
Armed  Forces  struggling  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  but  who  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
gage  themselves  in  a  lucrative  trade  with 
the  Chinese  enemy,  with  whom  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  correct  diplomatic 
relations. 

Other  members,  such  as  India,  pre¬ 
serve  a  righteous  air  of  impartiality,  in 
which  aggressor,  victim,  and  defender 
are  all  equated  identically. 

We  see  prominent  French  politicians 
threatening  to  deal  directly  with  Russia 
if  the  United  States  insists  on  rearming 
Germany  as  a  member  of  NATO.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  United  States  continues  the  ab¬ 
surd  pretense  that  the  United  Nations 
represents  law  and  order  in  the  world, 
while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  that  body 
in  favor  of  the  old  scheme  of  militai’y  al¬ 
liances.  These  are  concluded  outside 
of  the  United  Nations  and  without  the 
blessing  of  its  Security  Council. 

TAFT’S  DEVASTATING  ESTIMATE 

Listen  to  Mr.  Taft’s  admission  in  the 
much  argued  speech  to  which  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred: 

No  one  should  be  shocked  at  my  sugges¬ 
tion  about  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  be¬ 
cause  in  Europe  we  have  practically  aban¬ 
doned  it  entirely.  When  we  adopted  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  we  did  not  ask  the 
United  Nations  leave,  and  we  did  not  con¬ 
sult  it.  We  claim  that  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  formed  under  the  terms  of  Sec¬ 
tion  51  of  the  Charter,  and  perhaps  it  can. 
But  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  complete  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  Charter  itself,  and  while  it  may 
not  violate  the  Charter,  it  certainly  substi¬ 
tutes  a  military  alliance  for  the  United 
Nations  as  a  means  of  preventing  Soviet  ag¬ 
gression.  NATO  *  *  *  is  clearly  a  military 
alliance  of  the  old  type. 

Does  Mr.  Taft  believe  in  the  face  of 
his  own  estimate,  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  still  the  depository  of  interna¬ 
tional  law?  Does  he  still  retreat  from 
the  idea  of  calling  things  by  their  right 
names,  as  in  the  old  Victorian  days  when 
we  called  legs,  limbs,  and  as  we  continue 
to  call  breasts,  busts?  Is  he  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  recognize  from  the  evidence, 
that  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we  are 
alone,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  allies 
it  will  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  “mutuality”  than  now 
exists? 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  for  one  have  no  wish 
to  go  it  alone.  We  need  all  of  the  allies 
we  can  get  anywhere,  but  we  need  ac¬ 
tual  allies,  not  petitioners  for  favors, 
who  back  off  when  the  chips  are  down. 
I  repeat  that  true  alliance  is  like  mar¬ 
riage.  It  invokes  the  necessity  for  equal 
obligations  and  equal  sacrifice,  and  can¬ 
not  be  a  one-sided  deal. 

LITTLE  HELP - MUCH  MEDDLING 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  military  ex¬ 
pert,  but  I  am  able  to  read  and  to  add. 
I  discover  that  in  this  war  with  Com¬ 
munist  China,  we  have  suffered  more 
than  135,000  casualties,  and  that  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  and  the  United  States, 
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between  them,  have  contributed  94  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  ground  force's  and  981/2 
percent  of  all  the  air  forces,  and  that 
we  foot  all  of  the  bills  for  everyone.  Our 
allies  give  us  a  minimum  of  help  and  a 
maximum  of  interference.  Even  on  the 
request  for  relief  aid  to  suffering  Korea 
which  was  to  come  voluntarily  from  U.  N. 
members,  they  managed  to  scare  up  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  sum  of  $20  million  out 
of  the  $250  million  asked  for.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  position,  I  think  I  can  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  saying  that  both  the  United 
Nations  and  “Mutual  Aid’’  are  unrelieved 
and  unqualified  humbug. 

How,  under  the  circumstances,  can  we 
lower  our  dignity  and  our  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  to  pretend  that  this  war  is 
not  an  American,  but  a  United  Nations 
war?  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces  are  appointed  not  by  the 
United  Nations  but  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Not  even  the  pretense  of  a  report  to  the 
United  Nations  is  made  by  those  who 
conduct  the  war.  When  General  Mac- 
Arthur  who  led  that  war  originally,  and 
who  insisted  that  since  we  were  in  it  it 
wras  necessary  for  us  to  end  it  by  de¬ 
cisive  victory,  was  removed  from  his 
position,  it  was  not  by  order  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States. 

How  far,  one  is  entitled  to  ask,  may 
this  pretense  be  taken,  and  at  what  point 
does  its  manifest  dishonesty  become  a 
menace  not  only  to  the  unfortunate 
American  boys  who  are  doing  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  dying  on  these  blood-soaked  bat¬ 
tlefields,  but  to  the  entire  future  of  the 
United  States?  The  first  prerequisite 
to  any  reasoned  policy  lies  in  an  honest 
weighing  of  the  physical  truth,  and  in 
deep  soul-searching  for  its  moral  coun¬ 
terpart.  But  always,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  contemplation  of  truth  and  truth 
alone,  for  when  truth  becomes  encum¬ 
bered  with  all  of  these  mass  barnacles  of 
deception,  one  may  truly  wonder  for  the 
seaworthiness  and  fate  of  the  ship  of 
state. 

FAILURE  IN  KOREA 

I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  the 
present  negotiations  at  Panmunjom,  but 
I  do  know  that  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  come  to  a  stalemate  in  a  war, 
with  all  of  our  objectives  unachieved. 
Our  announced  goals  of  a  united  Korea, 
of  halting  imperial  aggression,  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  abandoned.  Perhaps  we 
were  compelled  to  do  so  by  circum¬ 
stance,  though  the  record  does  not  seem 
to  say  so.  What  seems  to  be  true  is 
that  while  we  did  all  the  fighting,  our 
associates  of  the  United  Nations  threw 
their  weight  around  on  behalf  of  their 
own  pitiful  little  egoisms.  Through  their 
pressures,  our  Government  •  issued  in¬ 
structions  to  our  Asiatic  fleet  to  prevent 
Chiang  Kai-shek  with  his  700,000  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  soldiers  from  at  least 
creating  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
Communists  along  their  vulnerable 
coastline. 

Due  to  the  demands  of  our  so-called 
allies  we  were  unable  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  decisive  close.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Generals  MacArthur,  Van  Fleet,  and 
others  that  had  we  so  desired  we  could 


have  swept  the  Chinese  armies  com¬ 
pletely.  out  of  Korea,  and  have  brought 
the  Chinese  economy  itself  to  chaos  by  a 
simple  blockade  of  Chinese  shores,  an 
air  envelopment  and  attack  on  their 
marshaling  grounds,' munitions  dumps, 
and  troop  concentrations  in  Manchuria, 
and  by  knocking  out  the  few  Chinese 
lines  of  communication,  bridges,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  other  vulnerable  points  in 
China  proper.  On  specific  occasions, 
when  the  Chinese  forces  faced  total  an¬ 
nihilation  at  our  hands,  our  generals 
were  ordered  to  pull  back.  Why  should 
this  be?  How  can  it  be  explained,  any 
more  than  those  other  incomprehen¬ 
sible  actions  by  which  we  pulled  back 
our  forces  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Prague,  to  allow  the  Russians  to  get 
there  first?  What  we  do  know  is  that 
under  the  solicitation  of  our  “allies”  we 
pretended  that  this  was  a  police  action, 
that  the  Chinese  army  of  a  million  or 
more  fighting  in  Korea  was  not  dis¬ 
patched  there  by  the  Communist  rulers 
of  China,  but  had  somehow  miraculously 
appeared  with  full  equipment,  and  that 
we  were  not  at  war  with  China  at  all. 
Hence  the  fiction  that  we  should  not 
“enlarge”  the  war  by  bringing  the  hos¬ 
tilities  to  Manchuria  and  the  vulnerable 
points  of  China  proper.  This  is  a  piece 
of  fiction  which  was  to  prove  very  ex¬ 
pensive  in  American  lives.  Its  end  is  yet 
to  be  seen,  and  to  describe  it  under  the 
head  of  “collective  security”  is  an  insult 
to  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  men.  Ac¬ 
tually  its  underlying  reasons  were  those 
of  commercial  profits,  and  of  markets, 
which  our  United  Nations  allies  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  necessary  to  their  own  wel¬ 
fare. 

AT  WAR  WITH  CHINA 

I  think  I  can  say  with  truth  that  the 
decision  to  treat  China  as  if  it  were  not  a 
nation  at  war  with  us,  and  to  respect  the 
munitions  dumps,  the  factories,  and  mar¬ 
shaling  grounds  in  Manchuria  as  a  sa¬ 
cred  sanctuary  though  they  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  cam¬ 
paign  against  us,  was  a  political  and  not 
a  military  one.  It  was  put  into  effect  by 
political  representatives  of  the  United 
States  on  the  insistence  and  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  powers  associated  with  us  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  know  of  no  military 
man  who  gainsays  the  assertion  that 
had  our  military  leaders  not  been  re¬ 
strained  from  doing  so,  we  could  have 
ended  the  war  in  Korea  expeditiously, 
and  not  be  in  the  dilemma  in  which  we 
will  find  ourselves,  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  at  Panmun¬ 
jom. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Our  European  associates  found  in  the 
China  trade  a  lucrative  source  of  in¬ 
come.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  every 
Chinese-run  motorized  vehicle,  whether 
tank,  truck  or  motorcar,  operates  on  the 
rubber  and  gas  sold  to  them  by  these 
countries,  and  brought  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Macao  or  to  Chinese  ports,  in  Euro¬ 
pean  ships. 

The  International  Statistical  Service 
estimates  that — 

Even  under  present  conditions  of  re¬ 
stricted  imports  from  the  Western  World, 
Communist  China  still  depends  for  about 
40  percent  of  her  supplies  from  overseas 
shipments,  • 


The  total  of  shipments  to  China  via 
the  British  port  of  Hong  Kong  in  1952 
totaled  $149  million.  An  additional 
$2  y2  billion  worth  of  goods  is  estimated 
to  reach  Red  China  annually  by  sea 
through  its  own  ports.  The  supply  lines 
themselves  are  operated  by  a  fleet  of 
ships  owned  by  our  own  allies  and 
mutual  aid  associates. 

A  United  States  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  figure  indicates  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  trading  with  Communist  China 
tn  the  tune  of  $609  million  a  year.  This 
does  not  include  a  large  and  rising  vol¬ 
ume  of  black  market  transactions  to 
which  these  states  conveniently  close 
their  eyes.  It  includes  an  import  last 
year  of  large  quantities  of  rubber,  wool, 
cotton  and  chemicals  and  machinery 
and  oil.  Ceylon,  which  is  a  British  de¬ 
pendency,  has  made  a  new  5-year  trade 
agreement  with  Red  China  under 
which  it  is  to  ship  50,000  metric  tons  of 
rubber  to  that  country  in  return  for 
270,000  tons  of  rice  annually.  Egypt 
has  just  concluded  an  arrangement 
with  Eastern  Germany  under  which  she 
will  send  that  Soviet  satellite  cotton, 
manganese  and  phosphates  in  return 
for  Soviet  produced  materials.  Indo¬ 
nesia  which  is  on  our  list  of  so-called 
friends,  has  just  concluded  another 
swap  deal  by  which  rubber,  tin  and 
critical  raw  materials  are  to  be  sent  to 
Communist  Poland  in  return  for  goods 
which  the  Soviet  Union  produces  in  ex¬ 
cess. 

CHENNAULT’S  AIRPLANES 

Acting  urbanely  as  middleman,  the 
British  in  Hong  Kong  are  offering  Japa¬ 
nese  exporters  a  swap  of  coking  coal 
from  China  for  textile  spindles  from 
Japan.  It  is  for  such  considerations  of 
expediency  that  a  British  court  at  Hong 
Kong,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  strug¬ 
gle  being  waged  on  Korean  battlefields, 
decided  to  give  the  invaluable  airplanes 
of  the  China  airline  owned  by  a  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  the  American  general, 
Chennault,  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
as  being  the  rightful  owners.  This  de¬ 
cision  finally  was  overruled  by  the  high¬ 
est  British  court  in  Hong  Kong  after 
a  3 -year  legal  battle  and  strong  un¬ 
official  United  States  representations. 
The  airplanes  were  sitting  on  Hong 
Kong  ports  during  all  of  this  litigation 
and  literally  rotted  away.  This  tedious 
concentration  on  alleged  legal  rights 
possessed  by  a  hostile  power  engaged  in 
shooting  down  our  boys,  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  few  token  British  companies 
seems  more  than  reason  can  stomach. 

EUROPE  WANTS  RED  TRADE 

Distrust  of  the  United  States  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  report  by  observers  in 
all  of  the  European  capitals.  Europe 
shows  every  indication  of  entering  into 
massive  trade  arrangements  with  the  So¬ 
viet  union,  and  to  become  an  important 
supplier  of  machinery  and  other  vital 
goods  to  the  Soviet  apparatus.  Their 
cartelized  business  structures  are  chafing 
at  the  leash  to  do  openly  what  they  are 
now  doing  surreptitiously,  supplying  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  anything  at  a  price. 

This  situation  is  covered  nicely  by  the 
finance  analyst,  Sylvia  Porter,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  dispatch  to  her  newspaper  syndi- 
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cate  from  Vienna.  Miss  Porter  states 
that — 

All  over  Europe,  there  Is  strong  resent¬ 
ment  against  our  rigid  and  broad  curbs. 
The  pull  to  revive  trade  with  Russia  Is  really 
serious  and  intense.  What  is  Russia  to  gain 
by  this  offensive?  Plenty.  She  desperately 
wants  many  strategic  materials  as  West 
Europe  wants  markets.  Copper,  chemicals, 
steel,  machine  tools — she  is  willing  to  pay 
fantastic  prices,  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
for  this  sort  of  stuff,  a  highly  informed  dip¬ 
lomat  told  me  here.  She  needs  these  ma¬ 
terials  for  her  war  buildup  and  industriali¬ 
zation. 

Whatever  morale  the  European  states 
have  had,  has  been  sapped  by  years  of 
desperate  bickering,  postwar  austerity, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  the  theorems 
of  the  welfare  state.  Robbing  their  citi¬ 
zens  of  incentive,  multiplying  the  drones, 
and  taxing  to  the  point  of  semislavery. 
Ludwell  Denny,  the  Scripps-Howard  for¬ 
eign  editor,  stated  the  matter  well  in  his 
dispatch  of  May  26,  saying  that — 

The  people  are  ceasing  to  care,  they  are 
becoming  fatalistic,  they  no  longer  labor 
with  the  old  zest,  or  struggle  with  the  old 
assurance.  There  is  more  loafing,  more 
escapism,  more  gambling,  more  cheating, 
more  crime.  The  appeals  of  their  leaders 
for  more  discipline,  sacrifice,  production,  do 
not  stir  them. 

The  enterprising  Soviet  expansion 
economy  understands  or  senses  the  posi¬ 
tion  better  than  our  own  leaders.  As  a 
totalitarian  state,  Russia  is  able  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  psychology  to  the  fullest.  She 
can  make  terms  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  profit  or  loss,  but  only  with  ulti¬ 
mate  Russian  strategic  goals.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  they  have  already  offered 
600,000  tons  of  crude  oil  to  Japan  at  a 
price  strongly  below  the  market.  More¬ 
over,  they  do  not  request  dollars  in  pay¬ 
ment,  but  boats,  motors,  engines,  and  the 
products  of  Japan’s  shops  and  foundries. 
One  may  well  imagine  the  hypnotic  ef¬ 
fect  on  Japanese  businessmen  who  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  their  customary  Chi- 
-nese  mainland  markets,  and  are  being 
choked  in  Africa  and  the  balance  of  Asia 
by  sterling  area  curbs.  Yet  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  if  the  British  are 
so  anxious  to  liberalize  trade  they  might 
well  make  a  start  with  the  sterling  bloc 
mechanism  so  as  to  release  Japan  from 
its  present  compulsion  to  deal  with  the 
Red  Chinese  mainland. 

STEALING  ATOMIC  SECRETS 

One  may  concentrate  on  the  fact  that 
our  associates  in  the  Korean  adventure 
are  guilty  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  for 
profit,  that  though  they  possess  popula¬ 
tions  many  times  our  own,  and  resources 
comparable  to  ours,  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  almost  nothing  to  the  struggle. 
All  of  this  may  be  an  understandable 
piece  of  dissembling  which  in  the  end 
will  right  itself.  But  there  is  something 
worse,  which  derives  from  the  ability  of 
these  states  to  work  both  sides  of  the 
street:  the  access  they  possess  to  our 
state  and  military  secrets. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  quite 
clear,  the  British  were  selected  from  the 
French,  Belgians,  Mexicans,  Brazilians, 
and  other  associates  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  given  access  to  our  atomic 
and  other  secrets.  During  this  period 
we  have  made  a  great  fuss  over  our  own 


little  two-bit  culprits  like  the  two  Rosen- 
bergs,  who,  we  are  told  managed  to 
steal  certain  drawings.  But  who  has 
said  anything  about  the  wholesale  deliv¬ 
ery  of  atomic  and  other  top-drawer 
secrets  to  Moscow,  funneled  directly 
through  a  series  of  turncoats  and  Rus¬ 
sian  agents  who  were  placed  by  Britain 
in  the  highest  possible  position  for  a 
full  and  unreserved  disclosure  of  these 
highly  confidential  matters.  I  refer 
now  to  Allan  Nunn  May,  the  Canadian 
scientist,  the  German,  Klaus  Fuchs,  and 
the  Italian,  Pontecorvo,  all  employed  by 
the  British  Government,  all  vouched  for 
by  Whitehall,  and  all  with  direct  and 
almost  total  access  to  the  secret  dia¬ 
grams,  charts,  and  papers  which  con¬ 
cerned  our  atomic  achievement.  I  refer 
also  to  Mr.  MacLean,  who  was  head  of 
the  American  Division  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  simi¬ 
larly  well  placed,  both  of  whom  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  top-drawer  material  and  were 
part  to  the  transmission  belt  which  oper¬ 
ated  between  London  and  Moscow. 

BRITISH  LENIENCY 

Yes;  these  men  turned  out  to  be  espi¬ 
onage  agents  for  the  Kremlin.  Some 
disappeared  into  Russia ;  some  were  tried 
and  convicted  for  their  crimes.  When  I 
say  convicted  for  their  crimes,  I  am 
taken  aback  to  find  that  the  British  not 
only  did  not  manage  to  protect  us  against 
the  depredations  of  these  top  drawer 
agents  of  Stalin,  Beria  and  Malenkov, 
but  allowed  them  to  escape  with  only  a 
few  years  in  prison.  When  I  compare 
this  with  our  treatment  of  the  pitiful 
little  American  Communist  agents,  the 
Rosenbergs,  who  were  sentenced  by  our 
courts  to  death,  I  must  confess  a  certain 
feeling  of  exasperation. 

Before  I  consider  what  these  things 
mean  in  terms  of  practical  overall  policy, 
I  should  remind  you  that  in  the  last 
national  election  if  the  vote  and  the 
issues  meant  anything  at  all,  they  meant 
that  the  people  have  expressed  their  will 
for  a  radical  change  in  this  wholly  ri¬ 
diculous  policy.  This  change  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  a  further  and  con-, 
tinued  adherence  to  Europeanism  and  to 
shopworn  social  theories  which  are 
passed  off  as  something  brilliant  and 
new,  or  by  a  Quixotic  bout  with  the 
windmill  of  Messianic  ordination.  It 
can  only  come  about  by  centering  our 
judgments  on  the  duties  and  realities  of 
life  as  they  apply  directly  to  ourselves. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  FIRST 

I  do  not  feel  it  shameful  to  say  that 
it  is  perfectly  proper  and  respectful  for 
Americans  to  look  out  for  themselves 
and  to  place  the  security  of  their  own 
nation  first.  To  do  so  is  not  unjust  to 
other  people.  In  the  end  it  may  serve 
better  in  our  effort  to  command  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  others  than  the 
existing  subsidy  policy  which  only  acts 
to  weaken  the  character  and  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  of  our  European 
friends. 

In  this  very  real  sense  I  have  been 
told  by  prominent  Europeans  that  our 
actions  have  done  Europe  itself  con¬ 
siderable  hurt. 

Just  as  our  pioneers  created  out  of 
nothing,  by  their  own  unaided  sweat  and 


labor,  a  great  Nation,  these  now-forgot¬ 
ten  European  statesmen  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.” 

They  know  that  the  padrone  principle 
can  be  as  destructive  to  the  character 
and  moral  strength  of  nations,  as  it  can 
be  to  that  of  individuals.  These  finally 
lose  their  capacity  to  cope  with  their  own 
problems  on  their  own  responsibility,  as 
any  indulgent  father  with  a  spoiled  son 
will  unhappily  testify. 

In  short,  if  it  be  argued  that  we  have 
been  victimized  by  Europeans,  who  are 
unwilling  to  take  resolute  action  by 
which  their  own  social  and  military 
problems  may  be  resolved,  it  may  be  con¬ 
versely  argued  that  Europe  itself  has 
been  victimized  by  our  principle  of  hand¬ 
outs,  which  has  served  to  destroy  Euro¬ 
pean  stamina  and  the  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendent  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
necessary  to  survival. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  FIRST 

Let  us  look  at  another  part  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  by  which  our  associates  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  aid  program  are  operating.  What 
a  pathetic  and  irresponsible  picture  it 
presents. 

While  we  have  been  squeezing  our  pro¬ 
ductive  economy  dry  for  taxes  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  war  and  to  suppoi’t  the  so-called 
free  world  all  over  the  globe,  European 
statesmen  have  been  doing  exactly  the 
opposite,  and  even  seek  to  reduce  what 
little  they  are  spending  on  behalf  of 
their  own  defense. 

It  is  these  European  states  which  are 
directly  on  the  firing  line  if  there  is  to  be 
trouble.  It  is  they  who  are  immediately 
threatened  if  any  of  us  are  threatened. 
In  David  Lawrence’s  the  Business  Out¬ 
look,  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  Euro¬ 
pean  failure  to  make  progress  toward 
strength  and  self-sufficiency,  is  based  to 
a  great  degree  on  the  priority  given  the 
expansion  of  production  facilities  over 
defense.  France,  for  example,  has  spent 
30  percent  of  her  budget  for  public 
works.  Norway  invested  29  percent  of 
national  output  in  new  productive  facili¬ 
ties.  Public  assistance  for  health  and 
education  has  now  reached  21  percent 
of  the  Italian  budget  as  against  8  per¬ 
cent  in  1938.  Britain  jumped  her  wel¬ 
fare  costs  from  22  percent  of  the  budget 
to  32  percent,  and  Norway  from  26 
percent  to  35  percent. 

If  social  welfare  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  take  precedence  even  over  defense 
and  security,  then  I  submit  that  the 
American,  who  is  footing  the  bill,  has  as 
much  right  to  free  wigs,  toupees,  false 
teeth,  medical  services,  and  the  rest,  as 
the  European  who  is  receiving  all  of  these 
benefits  through  the  indirect  medium  of 
American  tax  moneys. 

INTO  COURT  WITH  CLEAN  HANDS 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  devil  theory  as 
it  is  applied  to  human  beings.  I  believe 
that  the  British  and  French  are  nice 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be 
succumbing  to  the  prevalent  hysteria  if 
I  did  not  also  state  that  I  believe  the 
Russians  are  nice  people.  I  believe  that 
the  Russian  Government  and  state  or¬ 
ganization  is  engaged  in  a  conspirary 
against  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and  is 
guilty  of  the  crimes  against  humanity 
which  we^ll  find  so  hideous.  But  as  I 
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have  pointed  out,  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right;  and  to  the  degree  that 
imperialism  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be 
mitigated  because  it  is  committed  by  our 
friends,  we  are  not  helped  in  the  uncom¬ 
promising  worldwide  war  in  which  the 
Russians  and  ourselves  are  seeking  the 
conquest  of  men’s  souls.  One  must  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands  in  this 
struggle,  and  the  imperialists  cannot  do 
so  for  the  reason  that  they  are  imperial¬ 
ists,  only  in  a  degree  less  culpable  than 
the  Russians.  They  are  incapable  of  a 
total  action  on  behalf  of  freedom  as  we 
conceive  it.  Their  own  primary  inter¬ 
ests  come  foremost,  unrelieved  by  any 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  their 
neighbors.  They  are  determined  at  all 
costs  to  protect  their  own  little  exclusive 
systems,  in  which  their  vested  interests, 
financial,  political,  and  industrial,  are 
anchored. 

TIME  TO  GET  OUT  OF  EUROPE 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  alto¬ 
gether  how  Europeans  have  been  able  to 
acquire  so  hynotic  an  influence  over  our 
statesmen.  I  only  know  that  somehow 
we  will  have  to  get  these  people  off  our 
necks,  and  their  hands  out  of  our  pockets. 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  Europe,  and  stay  out. 

This  is  a  blunt  evaluation,  but  the 
times  call  for  blunt  talk.  If  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer,  like,  the  goose  which  laid 
the  golden  eggs,  is  not  to  be  annihilated, 
we  will  have  to  return  forthwith  to  the 
historic  American  policy  of  minding  our 
own  business  and  letting  other  people 
mind  theirs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  let  such  an  aggressor  as  the 
Kremlin  run  amuck  in  the  world,  any 
more  than  it  did  in  President  Monroe's 
time,  when  we  put  an  effective  end  to 
the  aggressions  of  imperial  Europe  on 
this  continent  by  a  simple  notice  that 
any  such  action  would  see  us  come  in 
shooting.  This  was  a  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  instrument  than  the  save-the- 
world  policy  we  have  followed  in  this 
generation,  with  its  placating  and  wooing 
of  the  most  ridiculous  people  on  the  even 
more  ridiculous  score  that  we  are  all 
equals  together  and  are  together  equal¬ 
ly  supporting  the  great  arch  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  “mutual  aid.” 

SUBVERSION  OF  HISTORIC  ATTITUDE 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  know  how  this  kind 
of  unrelieved  fantasy  managed  to  re¬ 
place  the  historic  hard-headed  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  of  wariness  and  independence 
of  others.  Certainly  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  corrective  value  if  we  could  find 
out  how  this  subversion  of  our  historic 
attitude  came  about. 

In  part,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a 
derivative  of  the  “make  the  world  over” 
philosophy  of  the  Marxists,  in  which  it 
was  conceived  for  us  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
now  the  appointed  minister  to  all  of  the 
peoples.  In  part  it  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  an  inferiority  feeling  held  by  many 
Americans  who  believe  that  somehow 
Europe  is  better,  more  cultured,  and 
needs  to  be  kowtowed  to.  Part  is  due 
I  think  to  the  persistent  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  pro-Anglicism  which  still  sees  the 
United  States  as  an  English  colony  in¬ 
tellectually  and  culturally,  and  which 


judges  our  highest  duty  to  be  support 
of  the  mother  country.  Here  we  find 
institutions  which  may  be  suspected  of 
being  powerfully  organized  lobbies,  such 
as  the  English  Speaking  Union,  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee,  and 
others. 

Certainly  a  great  part  of  this  singular 
situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  rules  this  country  in  the  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions,  the  echelons  of  per¬ 
manent  officials  underneath,  especially 
of  State  Department  officials,  are  made 
up  of  career  men  whose  influence  is  not 
only  great  but  decisive.  It  is  these  men 
who  appear  to  know  the  facts  and  who 
impose  the  decisions  in  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  upon  their  newly  appointed  supe¬ 
riors.  They  form  a  policy-making  pha¬ 
lanx  which  literally  needs  dynamiting  to 
breach. 

THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE 

In  these  true  policy  making  echelons’ 
we  discover  that  the  State  Department 
has  become  for  practical  purposes  a  ref¬ 
uge  for  career  people  of  the  social  regis¬ 
ter.  These  people  see  their  highest  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  acceptances  provided  by  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  social  circles. 

They  possess  a  closer  understanding  of 
the  so-called  Mayfair  group  of  London 
and  the  social  rulers  of  the  Continent 
than  they  do  of  the  people  and  points  of 
view  held  by  ordinary  Americans.  In 
this  sense  they  are  true  Cosmopolites 
and  less  American  than  international. 
Their  whole  life  is  associated  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  social  precedence  and  standing, 
so  that  all  of  their  inclinations,  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  ideas  are  propelled  toward  the 
interests  of  their  European  friends. 

BIG  BUSINESS  BECOMES  INVOLVED 

Influential  businessmen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  often  become  putty  in  their  hands. 
Their  wives  are  dazzled  by  social  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  the  businessmen- themselves, 
if  they  are  important  enough,  may  be 
quietly  taken  into  the  worldwide  cartels 
and  given  a  stake  in  the  European  game. 
This  has  happened  in  large  measure  with 
the  petroleum  people,  and  I  am  afraid 
with  others  as  well,  so  that  their  interests 
have  become  identified  with  European 
interests  rather  than  with  the  complete 
and  total  seclurity  of  their  own  country. 

A  SERIES  OF  MISJUDGMENTS 

All  of  this  has  pitched  us  forward  into 
a  series  of  inconceivable  misjudgments. 
One  of  these  was  the  vast  loan  and  give¬ 
away  program  by  which  we  spent  some 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  ten  billion 
dollars  with  worse  than  a  negative  re¬ 
sult.  Another  has  to  do  with  the  serio¬ 
comic  succession  of  actions  which  de¬ 
stroyed  our  position  in  Asia  and  handed 
China  to  the  Communists.  Another  is 
involved  in  the  astounding  situation  in 
Korea,  where  the  United  States  practi¬ 
cally  alone  has  been  fighting  a  war  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations,  while  its 
so-called  allies  and  associates  continued 
a  profitable  trade  in  war-making  mate¬ 
rials  with  the  enemy.  Still  another  is 
the  idea  which  has  somehow  been  sold  to 
American  political  leaders  that  we  bear 
a  moral  obligation  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  raise  their  standard  of  living 
even  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Finally 
there  is  the  tragic  misconception  that  it 


is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  main¬ 
tain  the  trade  and  fiscal  balance  of 
European  states,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  their  interests  are 
identical  with  ours  and  places  us  square¬ 
ly  on  the  side  of  their  state,  social,  and 
imperial  systems. 

A  small  sidelight  on  the  consequences 
of  these  actions  may  be  seen  in  such  a 
territory  as  Malaya,  where  we  regard  it 
as  in  the  common  interest,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  normal,  that  Malaya  should  be  the 
so-called  largest  dollar  earner  for  the 
British  Empire.  The  result  is  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  those  who  seek  independence 
and  freedom  in  Malaya,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  the  enemies  of  civilization,  so 
that  their  energies  and  hopes  have  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  who  seem  to  them  to  be  extending 
a  willing  and  helpful  hand,  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  free  republicanism 
and  democracy. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOONDOGGLING 

Just  how  fully  this  administration  has 
accepted  such  responsibilities,  which  it 
has  taken  over  directly  from  the  previous 
administration,  may  be  read  in  the  news¬ 
paper  account  that  Eisenhower  will  go 
to  Bermuda  “prepared  to  give  more  con¬ 
crete  answers  as  to  when,  where,  and 
how  the  United  States  will  aid  con¬ 
vertibility,  lower  tariff,  increase  foreign 
investments,  permit  expanded  East-West 
trade,”  and  so  forth.  Why  these  things 
are  the  business  of  the  United  States, 
since  they  encompass  purely  domestic 
affairs  of  foreign  countries  completely 
beyond  our  political  control,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  this 
set  of  ideas  has  been  so  thoroughly  sold 
to  the  American  people  that  a  discussion 
of  them  on  the  levels  just  quoted  seems 
perfectly  normal  and  natural,  for  un¬ 
der  analysis  they  consist  of  little  more 
than  a  continued  shovelling  out  of  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  moneys  on  behalf  of  those  who 
either  will  or  cannot  reciprocate  or  of¬ 
fer  us  anything  in  the  way  of  a  fair  ex¬ 
change  of  values. 

INFLUENCING  AMERICAN  OPINION 

Part  of  the  position  is  due  undoubted¬ 
ly  to  the  perfectly  natural  attempt  on 
the  part  of  our  client  states  to  protect 
their  immense  stake  in  the  American  do- 
good  program.  For  this  purpose  they 
utilize  every  agency  of  propaganda  and 
influence  which  may  be  operated  or 
activated  on  their  behalf. 

The  British,  as  I  have  said,  are  able 
to  offer  relaxation  of  currency  and  per¬ 
mit  restrictions,  and  other  favors  to  pri¬ 
vate  business  in  large  portions  of  the 
globe.  They  can  allow  a  quiet  entry  of 
American  business  into  the  benefits  of 
of  their  airtight  cartel  systems,  dividing 
part  of  the  worldwide  take  with  in¬ 
fluential  American  concerns.  In  wide¬ 
ly  separated  areas  they  can  allow  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  news  services  ac¬ 
cess  to  intimate  news  sources,  or  ex¬ 
clude  them.  Moreover,  they  control  the 
great  transoceanic  cable  systems,  so  that 
every  American  news  service  must 
periodically  come  to  terms  with  them  on 
the  vital  question  of  transmission  rates. 

They  go  to  great  pains  to  influence 
American  public  opinion  directly,  sub- 
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sidizing  by  direct  and  indirect  means, 
writers,  lecturers,  and  publishing  houses. 
They  are  even  said  to  go  to  the  lengths 
of  keeping  American  economists,  writers 
and  others  whose  influence  might  be 
deemed  important,  under  regular  sur¬ 
veillance,  examining  and  photographing 
their  private  papers  in  a  cloak  and  dag¬ 
ger  performance  whose  boldness  and  au¬ 
dacity  is  second  to  none. 

Here  is  a  matter  which  could  easily 
be  the  subject  for  a  congressional  inves- 
•tigation — for  it  represents  a  direct  and 
unforgivable  interference  in  the  conduct 
of  internal  American  affairs  by  aliens, 
subjecting  Americans  within  their  own 
country  to  victimization  by  paid  secret 
agents  of  a  foreign  power.  This  part  of 
the  British  intelligence  operation  here 
is  paid  to  operate  under  the  cloak  of  a 
midtown  New  York  bookstore. 

By  these  and  other  maneuvers  they 
are  seeking  to  protect  what  they  have 
grown  to  consider  their  freehold  in  the 
American  economy.  Their  fine  hand 
may  be  seen  or  suspected  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  from  the  slanting  of  news 
in  prominent  newspapers  and  magazines, 
to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  discredit 
books  critical  of  them  and  the  situations 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about.  This  is  a  widely  extended 
web  and  justifiedly  so,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  stakes  are  very  large.  As  we  know, 
they  run  into  many  billions,  and  these 
people  may  be  excused  when  they  apply 
a  few  millions  of  money  and  some  part  of 
their  traditional  mastery  of  the  arts  of 
colonial  exploitation  and  divide  and 
rule,  to  protect  themselves  in  the  arena 
of  American  public  opinion  against  the 
loss  of  these  revenues. 

OUR  vulnerability  to  propaganda 

America  with  its  free  economy  is 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  these  tactics, 
which  in  many  respects  are  most  difficult 
to  trace,  though  in  many  others  they 
are  perfectly  evident.  Certainly  as  long 
as  we  continue  this  policy  of  big  money 
handouts,  and  of  a  foolish  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  problems  of  others,  the  reci¬ 
pients  of  these  large  sums  will  be  tempted 
to  do  at  least  what  any  first-class  com¬ 
mercial  firm  would  do.  They  will  .under¬ 
take  the  most  astute  public  relations 
operation  possible,  involving  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  and  subversion  of  our 
sources  of  information,  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  interests  and  to  keep 
these  revenues  alive  as  long  as  possible. 
Who  can  blame  them?  As  an  American 
I  must  point  out  this  unhealthy  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  capable  of  wreaking  great 
injury  on  the  public  information  pattern 
of  our  country,  corrupting  it  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  faith  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  what  he  reads  in  his  newspaper  and 
magazine  and  what  he  hears  and  sees 
over  his  radio  and  television  machine. 
Nor  do  I  blame  these  Europeans  too 
much  for  succumbing  to  this  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  fault  is  ours,  and  represents 
a  situation  fully  recognized  in  American 
law — that  of  maintaining  an  attractive 
nuisance. 

Even  in  the  case  of  events  leading  to 
the  infamous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
it  is  proved  from  papers  on  file  in  the 
State  Department,  that  these  events 
were  controlled  and  directed  by  British 


connivance,  operating  with  American 
executive  compliance. 

The  chapter  here  is  not  a  pretty  one, 
nor  is  it  complimentary  to  the  quality 
and  character  of  our  great  Nation. 

At  the  time,  the  Japanese  were  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  keep  from  being 
embroiled  in  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  They  saw  their  destiny  in  a  life- . 
and- death  struggle  with  the  Russians  on 
the  Asiatic  continent,  though  one  may 
say  with  some  sound  judgment  that  in 
the  end  Japan  would  have  turned  ambi¬ 
tious  eyes  toward  the  lush  island  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  southwest  Pacific,  and  on 
this  count  make  war  on  us. 

CHURCHILL - SHAPER  OP  UNITED  STATES^  POLICY 

Nevertheless,  in  the  late  summer  of 
1941  the  great  object  of  Japanese  policy 
was  to  avoid  involvement  with  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chui’chill,  however,  coun¬ 
seled  an  immediate  showdown  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Just  what 
occurred  may  be  glimpsed  in  a  State  De¬ 
partment  memorandum  of  conversation 
dated  August  10,  1941,  ancfsigned  by  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  It  reads: 

As  I  was  leaving  the  ship  to  accompany  the 
President  back  to  his  flagship,  Mr.  Churchill 
said  to  me  that  he  had  likewise  given  the 
President  copies  of  these  documents.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  his  belief  that  some  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  kind  he  had  drafted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Japan  was  in  his  opinion  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  important;  and  that  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  much  hope  left  unless 
the  United  States  made  such  a  clear-cut 
declaration.  He  said  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  that  if  war  did  break  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  Japan  immediately 
would  be  in  a  position  through  the  use  of 
her  large  number  of  cruisers  to  seize  or  to 
destroy  all  of  the  British  merchant  shipping 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Pacific  and  to 
cut  the  lifeline  between  the  British  Domin¬ 
ions  and  the  British  Isles  unless  the  United 
States  herself  entered  the  war.  He  pled  with 
me  that  a  declaration  of  this  character 
participated  in  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  Dominions,  the  Netherlands,  and 
possibly  the  Soviet  Union,  would  definitely 
restrain  Japan.  If  this  were  not  done,  the 
blow  to  the  British  Government  might  be 
decisive. 

The  messages  which  our  Government 
sent  to  Tokyo  in  this  critical  moment  of 
history  were  apparently  all  drafted  by 
the  British.  Listen  to  the  language  of 
Mr.  Welles’  memorandum.  It  reads: 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  told  me  before 
lunch  that  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
versation  which  was  had  by  the  President, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Alexander,  and  my¬ 
self  at  the  President’s  dinner  last  night, 
he  had  made  two  tentative  drafts  covering 
proposed  parallel  and  simultaneous  declara¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Governments  relating  to  Japanese  policy  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  ultimatum  referred  to,  which  had 
been  drafted  by  the  British,  was  there¬ 
upon  sent  to  the  Japanese,  informing 
them  in  essence  that  any  attack  on  Brit¬ 
ish  interests  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
would  lead  to  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

"THE  PRESIDENT  WAS  OBDURATE” 

I  quote  now  from  William  B.*  Ziff’s 
book,  Two  Worlds: 

The  Japanese  attempted  a  desperate  play 
for  time.  The  usual  diplomatic  double- 
talk  ensued  in  which  Tokyo  endeavored  to 
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give  assurances  of  its  peaceful  Intentions 
toward  the  United  States. 

The  President  was  obdurate.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  envoys  were  informed  that  “the  country 
is  replete  with  anti- Japanese  sentiment.” 
The  impression  was  left  that  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  those  immediately  around  him 
were  holding  out  for  peace. 

The  conversations  were  finally  broken  off, 
and  the  Japanese  vainly  attempted  to  resume 
them. 

Now  listen  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  telegram 
to  Churchill  of  August  18,  1941.  It  reads 
in  part: 

On  August  17  I  sent  for  the  Japanese  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  received  him.  I  made  to  him  a  statement 
covering  the  position  of  this  Government 
with  respect  to  the  taking  by  Japan  of  fur¬ 
ther  steps  in  the  direction  of  military  domi¬ 
nation  by  force,  along  the  lines  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  statement  such  as  you  and  I  had  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  statement  I  made  to  him  was 
no  less  vigorous  than,  and  was  substantially 
similar  to,  the  statement  we  had  discussed. 

How  far  we  were  willing  to  go  in  this 
game  of  back-the-British  was  made-fur¬ 
ther  clear  when  under  date  of  August 
26  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  Prince 
Konoye,  urgently  wired  the  President 
urging  a  personal  meeting  between  the 
two  of  them,  suggesting  Hawaii  as  the 
place.  The  President  replied  with  a 
prize  piece  of  sophistry  to  the  effect  that 
“Hawaii  is  out  of  the  question,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Constitution  the  President 
must  sign  bills  passed  through  the 
Houses  of  Congress  within  10  days,  and 
I  cannot  have  the  Vice  President  do  it 
for  me.”  When  one  considers  this  reply 
in  the  framework  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  trip  to  Bermuda  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  facilitation  of  British 
imperial  and  other  European  interests, 
the  implications  can  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  fully  clear  throughout  these  con¬ 
versations  that  the  mouth  which  spoke 
was  the  mouth  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Downing 
Street.  For  the  second  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  we  had  deliberately 
abandoned  our  historic  policy  and  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World. 

BOUND  BY  SILKEN  CHAINS 

The  silken  chains  which  bound  us  to 
the  British  Empire,  its  associates  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  British  objective  of  balance  of 
power,  have  never  since  been  broken. 
Each  zig  and  zag  of  British  political 
need,  objective  and  conviction,  has  found 
our  Nation  following  faithfully  in  line, 
so  that  we  seemed  to  have  lost  com¬ 
pletely  our  capacity  for  independent  ac¬ 
tion.  All  of  this  was  immeasurably  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  pro-Anglican  group  in 
the  State  Department,  which  saw  in  the 
rescue  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Empire, 
the  first  line  of  defense  and  the  first  duty 
of  the  American  people. 

ABANDONING  OUR  FRIENDS 

It  is  from  the  basis  of  British  impor¬ 
tuning,  and  willing  American  accept¬ 
ance,  that  one  must  read  such  totally 
improbable  acts  as  our  abandonment  of 
the  Polish  Republic  in  favor  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Communist  usurpers,  our  desertion 
of  the  Yugoslav  state  which  had  stood 
loyally  on  our  side  during  the  harsh, 
early  days  of  the  war,  in  favor  of  the 
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Communist  upstart,  Tito;  and  our  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Chinese  Republic  with 
its  wholly  disgraceful  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  chain  of  following  events,  reaching 
from  General  Marshall’s  demand  that 
the  Communists  be  taken  bodily  into  the 
government,  to  the  physical  rape  of 
Manchuria,  which  was  handed  over  to 
Russia  and  subsequently  to  the  Russian 
creature,  Mao  Tse  Tung,  together  with 
all  of  the  immense  captured  Japanese 
war  supply  there;  and  finally  that  last 
enormity  in  which  we  agreed  to  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  ostracism  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
the  lawful  head  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
castigating  him  as  a  criminal  in  a  silly 
and  infamous  white  paper  which  for 
practical  purposes  designated  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Republic  as  an  outlaw  government 
which  had  richly  deserved  its  fate.  And 
now  for  the  sake  of  trading  profits,  we 
are  being  high-pressured  into  a  total 
recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime, 
involving  the  humiliation  of  seating  these 
criminals  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  handing  them 
Formosa  to  boot. 

MEETING  IN  BERMUDA 

Nay,  more,  we  have  agreed  to  hold  a 
tristrate  meeting  in  Bermuda  for  the 
purpose  of  making  major  world  decisions, 
at  which  the  United  Nations  and  its 
much  vaunted  international  legalities 
will  be  ignored  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
Instead,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  meet  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prance,  if  the 
government  of  the  latter  country  is  able 
to  pull  itself  together  and  select  a  new 
one.  Here  the  plan  is  frankly  avowed 
by  Mr.  Churchill,  at  whose  insistence  the 
meeting  is  being  called,  to  hold  another 
and  subsequent  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Malenkov  of  Russia,  whose 
word  cannot  be  trusted  and  whose  na¬ 
tion  has  never  fulfilled  an  agreement 
during  the  entire  history  of  Soviet  con¬ 
trol. 

We  have  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam 
to  remind  us  that  the  Russian  word  is 
worth  nothing.  We  have  the  wanton 
murder  of  the  30,000  Polish  officers  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  in  an  attempt  to  break  the 
back  of  the  Polish  Republic  which  the 
Soviets  had  sworn  to  respect.  We  have 
a  continuous  evidence  of  dishonesty  and 
dishonor,  including  the  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  to  steal  our  state  secrets  and  to 
sabotage  our  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  ultimate  destruction.  In 
short,  we  are  to  start  another  series  of 
endless  and  hopeless  discussions  such  as 
those  at  which  we  have  already  been  2 
years  at  Panmunjom,  and  which  will 
only  end  when  the  Communists  conceive 
it  to  be  in  their  interests  to  do  so. 

THE  DEAL  WITH  RED  CHINA 

It  is  known  that  the  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  will  demand  of  our  President  at  Ber¬ 
muda  that  we  wash  out  on  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  as  we  abandoned  Premier  Miko- 
lajczyk  of  Poland  and  Michaelovich  of 
Yugoslavia,  making  a  fullscale  deal  with 
the  barbaric  Chinese  Reds,  seating  them 
in  triumph  on  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  and  thus  giving  them 
the  greatest  moral  victory  in  an  area 
where  face  is  the  most  important  fact  in 
life.  We  are  to  turn  over  the  strategic 


island  of  Formosa  to  the  Reds,  and  are 
to  allow  full  scale  dealings  in  machinery, 
jigs,  dies,  and  strategic  materials  of  all 
kinds  with  which  the  Communists  can 
build  up  their  military  apparatus  for  a 
new  assault  upon  the  world.  Moscow 
and  Peking  are  even  to  be  offered  special 
“security  guaranties  against  aggres¬ 
sion.” 

To  the  Chinese  Communists  who  be¬ 
lieve  only  in  the  efficacy  of  unlimited 
force  it  could  hardly  appear  that  we  are 
determined  to  stand  by  our  convictions, 
or,  indeed,  that  we  have  any  convictions 
to  stand  by.  It  must  seem  to  them  that 
we  are  as  weak  and  soft  and  decadent 
as  Soviet  inner  propaganda  has  always 
contended,  and  that  unyielding  audacity 
on  their  part  will  surely  carry  the  day. 

Churchill  has  another  and  more  fun¬ 
damental  idea  up  his  sleeve,  that  of  a 
continuing  tripartite  high  command  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  Western 
policies.  The  United  Nations  again  will 
be  conveniently  forgotten.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  three,  ihvolving  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  will  determine 
everything.  Americans,  in  short,  who 
will  be  expected  to  put  up  the  men  and 
the  money  as  usual,  will  only  have  one- 
third  of  the  vote,  and,  in  effect,  will  yield 
themselves  to  the  mercies  of  supergov¬ 
ernment  without  even  the  rights  citizens 
normally  possess  to  express  a  controlling 
opinion  at  the  polls. 

SIR  WINSTON’S  GREAT  SCHEME 

By  this  giant,  ambitious  scheme,  Sir 
Winston  seeks  to  restore  his  country 
from  a  fourth-rate  power  to  one  of  the 
three  leading  nations  of  the  world.  His 
attempt  to  do  so  is  intended  to  be  the 
last  magnificent  act  of  an  already  amaz¬ 
ing  career.  This  achievement  obviously 
rests  upon  a  variation  of  the  historic 
British  policy  of  make-weight,  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  to  become  the  pivoting 
point  between  the  two  great  antagonistic 
giants,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  keeping  the  two  at  each 
other’s  throats,  or  in  equilibrium,  as 
the  balance-of-power  theory  demands. 
Thus,  Churchill  will  cause  Britain  to 
move  up  from  the  role  which  makes  her 
only  a  minor  ally  of  the  United  States, 
with  London  slated  to  become  coequal 
as  one  of  the  three  true  forces  of  the 
world. 

BERMUDA,  A  NEW  MUNICH? 

Bermuda  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
second  and  perhaps,  irrecoverable,  Mu¬ 
nich.  As  understandably  eager  as  the 
American  people  are  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  the  present  position 
does  represent  a  victory  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peace  drive.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  strategic  Russian  policy.  Moscow  has 
gotten  across  the  idea  that  it  is  only 
the  United  States  that  wants  war,  that 
Americans  are  the  true  warmongers,  and 
that  they  are  trigger-happy,  economic 
royalists,  and  a  new  edition  of  Uncle 
Shylock. 

All  of  these  ideas  have  been  helped 
along  mightily  by  British  politicians 
such  as  former  Prime  Minister  Attlee^ 
and  by  their  comrades  on  the  Continent. 
Europe  is  shot  through  with  eagerness 
to  accept  Russian  assurances  at  face 
value,  and  to  look  on  Americans  as  dan- 
gerout  saber  rattlers. 


I  should  like  to  read  a  quotation  here 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  June  5,  1953, 
which  asserts  that  Secretary  Dulles  has 
ideas  different  than  he  has  so  far  in¬ 
formed  the  Congress.  The  Post  de¬ 
clares  : 

He  told  Intimates,  for  example,  that 
he  *  *  *  envisaged  settling  the  Korean  war 
somewhere  short  of  the  Yalu  boundary, 
dumping  Chiang  Kai-shek,  turning  For¬ 
mosa  into  a  UN  trusteeship,  and  permitting 
China  to  enter  the  U.  N.  In  return,  China 
would  have  to  grant  genuine  peace  in  Korea 
and  Indo-China. 

The  Communists,  declare  openly  in 
their  teachings  that  bourgeoise  morals 
are  but  a  scheme  to  protect  “the  ex¬ 
ploiters,”  meaning  of  course  all  those 
who  have  any  stake  in  our  kind  of  civi¬ 
lization.  Is  Mr.  Dulles  so  naive  as  to 
pretend  that  the  word  of  people  like 
this  can  be  trusted? 

What  is  coming  out  of  Panmunjom 
is  still  mysterious,  but  anxious  as  I  am 
to  have  us.  get  out  of  the  ugly  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  have  been  mouse- 
trapped  so  long,  I  view  the  antecedent 
deal  pressed  on  us  by  the  Europeans 
and  their  friend,  Mr.  Dulles,  with  the 
deepest  misgivings. 

Just  exactly  what  deals  have  been 
made  and  what  assurances  given,  which 
are  not  visible  on  the  surface  of  these 
arrangements?  The  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  seem  very  sure  of  themselves,  and 
a  week  before  we  had  come  to  anything 
like  a  conclusion,  were  publicly  assur¬ 
ing  their  people  that  the  truce  was  a 
physical  fact. 

And  why  should  the  Communists  who 
have  been  hedging  and  sabotaging  the 
truce  discussions,  dragging  it  on  for  years 
with  meaningless  verbal  pyrotechnics, 
suddenly  wish  peace  now? 

SOVIET  OBJECTIVES 

I  have  heard  it  said  for  one  thing  that 
Peking  is  in  serious  economic  trouble, 
that  large  parts  of  the  country  are  facing 
famine  as  the  result  of  floods,  frosts, 
and  crop  failure.  They  are  meeting  in¬ 
creasing  resistance  in  their  program  of 
land  nationalization.  Their  whole  in¬ 
ternal  economy  is  shaky,  and  they  des¬ 
perately  need  a  breathing  spell.  The 
anti-Russian  student  riots  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  may  be  symptomatic,  of  serious 
unrest  throughout  the  Soviet  empire. 
The  big  fight  over  who  exactly  is  to  be 
the  inheritor  of  Stalin  is  still  far  from 
decided,  and  there  must  be  much  in¬ 
ternal  nervousness  within  the  Commu¬ 
nist  hierarchy  as  a  result. 

There  are  undoubtedly  othpr  reasons. 
Korea  has  served  its  purpose,  and  the 
Chinese  like  the  Russians,  urgently  need 
the  help  of  western  industrial  countries 
to  strengthen  their  industrial  and  mili¬ 
tary  machine.  They  need  both  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  machinery.  Even  if  conquest 
of  the  West  is  an  irreducible  part  of  their 
design,  they  can  now  figure  that  time  is 
on  their  side.  Europe  through  its  eager¬ 
ness  for  commercial  profit  will  be  a  will¬ 
ing  Soviet-bloc  captive.  So,  for  that 
matter,  may  be  Japan. 

Thus  the  principal  next  objectives  will 
be  sought  as  bloodless  accomplishments, 
even  perhaps  the  conquest  of  that  rich 
prize,  Indochina  and  southeast  Asia. 
The  French  have  practically  served  no¬ 
tice  on  us  that  they  cannot  undertake 
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further  to  defend  their  portion  of  this 
area,  for  the  war  is  very  unpopular  at 
home  and  is  embarrassing  to  the  politi¬ 
cians  there.  We  are  already  spending 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  Indochina, 
but  the  French  now  expect  us  to  take 
over  the  entire  burden,  including  that  of 
needed  manpower. 

In  southeast  Asia,  Indonesia  seems 
ripe  for  Communist  plucking;  India  and 
Africa  will  be  energetically  agitated, 
while  we  are  being  lulled  asleep  in  the 
fool’s  paradise  of  a  Communist  truce. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  settlements  in  which 
Moscow  holds  the  whip  hand.  Tire 
Kremlin,  with  the  help  of  our  United 
Nations  associates,  will  demand  that  all 
foreign  troops  leave  German  soil  and 
that  Germany  become  united.  This  will 
be  very  popular  with  Germans  and  will 
mean  our  retreat  across  the  ocean,  while 
the  Russians  poise  themselves  directly 
across  the  German  border  as  a  continual 
threat.  Their  East  German  State  will 
provide  the  hard  core  for  a  determined 
assault  to  reduce  Germany  from  within, 
while  at  the  same  time  in  a  world  closed 
to  them  by  sterling  bloc  and  other  con¬ 
spiracies,  the  giant  factory  and  indus¬ 
trial  sectors  of  Germany  will  be  seduced 
by  the  offer  of  unlimited  eastern  mar¬ 
kets. 

AFTER  THE  TRUCE - WHAT? 

In  Korea  itself  we  will  occupy  the  most 
uncertain  of  military  positions,  trying  to 
hold  onto  a  fringe  area  on  the  very  edge 
of  Asia.  We  will  have  appeared  to  have 
abandoned  Rhee  and  his  Koreans  just  as 
we  abandoned  Chiang.  The  Koreans,  a 
patriotic  people  who  fought  superbly  on 
our  side  while  their  country  was  under¬ 
going  inconceivable  devastation,  have 
been  promised  unity.  Now  the  northern 
and  industrial  half  of  their  country  is 
about  to  be  relinquished  to  the  Chinese 
strangers  who  occupy  it.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  will  believe  them¬ 
selves  victimized  and  cheated,  and  will 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Asiatic  myriads  who 
have  learned  to  hate  us? 

Already  Korean  students  have  been  re¬ 
ported  parading  the  streets  of  Seoul, 
shouting  angrily,  “Yankee,  go  home.” 

The  armistice  machinery  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  5  so-called  neutral  na¬ 
tions — India,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland — 2  of  which 
are  Soviet  satellites,  and  al  of  whom  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Chinese  Red  bandits  as  the 
legal  government,  of  China  and  main¬ 
tain  diplomatic  relations  with  her. 

Presumably  the  Chinese  forces  will 
take  time  off  for  a  long-term  buildup,  in 
which  an  effort  will  be  made  to  confront 
the  American  lines  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  concentration  of  air  strength. 

The  half  dozen  invaluable  islands  ly¬ 
ing  off  the  coast  of  north  Korea,  and 
which  we  now  occupy  as  radar-screen 
sites,  are  to  be  evacuated  by  us. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  have  to  keep  our 
troops  in  Korea,  for  this  uneasy  truce  is 
in  no  sense  a  total  peace.  It  is  only  a 
temporary  standoff,  whose  very  terms 
are  certain  to  be  violated  by  the  enemy 
at  any  time  he  sees  fit. 

All  of  this  to  Asiatics  has  very  much 
the  ring  of  a  United  States  defeat  by  a 
third-rate  opponent  and  can  do  us  little 


good.  In  return  for  letting  us  off  the 
hook,  we  are  expected  to  stop  our  oppo¬ 
sition  to  all-out  trade  in  strategic  goods, 
which  is  to  say,  our  alleged  warmonger¬ 
ing.  We  also  will  be  allowed  to  dump 
still  more  billions  of  the  American  tax 
moneys  into  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

UNKRA 

For  this  purpose,  there  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  very  auspices  -of  the 
United  Nations,  whose  members  ran  out 
on  us  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  an 
agency  called  UNKRA,  which  is  expected 
to  sock  the  American  taxpayer  for  a  sum 
unnamed,  but  frankly  described  as 
“staggering”  even  in  this  era  of  unlim¬ 
ited  subsidy. 

I  submit  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
reexamine  the  entire  position  in  the  light 
of  our  own  direct  interests  as  a  nation 
and  with  regard  to  our  abilities  to  make 
our  goals  good.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  United  Nations  is  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  delusion.  The  concept  of  collec¬ 
tive  security  broke  down  entirely  in 
Korea. 

What  is  left? 

Until  the  day  that  we  are  organized 
into  a  true  world  community,  or  into  a 
true  western  community  which  can  op¬ 
erate  under  law  by  sanction  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  we  have  no  business  in  any  foreign 
involvements  not  beamed  directly  at  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  The  only  proper  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  as  far  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned  is  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  governed,  and  not  that  of  peo¬ 
ples  in  faraway  foreign  places  over 
whose  actions  we  have  no  control  what¬ 
soever.  Since  a  true  world  community 
does  not  yet  exist,  we  must  realistically 
.  meet  the  world  situation  as  we  find  it. 

SAVE  THEM  FROM  THEMSELVES 

From  the  beginning  I  voted  against 
the  save-the-world  psychology,  and 
against  involvement  in  affairs  abroad 
where  our  own  interests  were  not  direct¬ 
ly  concerned.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Europeans  should  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  more  likely  to  do  so  if 
we  did  not  constantly  intervene  to  res¬ 
cue  them  from  the  result  of  their  own 
bickering,  and  incessant  quarrels  and 
wars,  hot  and  cold.  I  voted  against  the 
British  loan,  against  the  United  Nations 
program,  and  against  the  entire  sequence 
of  events  which  has  taken  us  to  the  very 
verge  of  insolvency  and  brought  us  from 
a  position  of  the  greatest  possible 
strength  and  power  to  one  of  increas¬ 
ing  vulnerability  and  weakness.  At  the 
time  I  was  attacked  violently  as  an  isola¬ 
tionist,  I  was  caluminated  as  an  idiot 
and  a  scoundrel,  and  in  the  supercharged 
air  of  those  tense  times,  found  myself 
even  without  the  support  of  my  own 
party. 

It  was  a  point  of  view  which  despite 
every  intimidation  and  demand,  I  would 
not  recede  from.  It  is  a  record  I  am 
proud  of.  I  ran  for  reelection  on  that 
record  in  the  State'  of  North  Dakota, 
and  was  returned  to  office  with  the  big¬ 
gest  majority  in  the  long  history  of  my 
public  life. 

THE  PEOPLE  WANT  A  CHANGE 

I  say  here  and  now  to  you,  my  col¬ 
leagues,  that  you  underestimate  the 
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position  if  you  do  not  know  that  the 
people  of  our  great  country  are  fed  up 
to  their  ears  with  this  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land  system  of  international  polity. 
They  thought  they  were  making  a  major 
change  when  they  elected  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  to  office.  They 
feel,  as  I  have  declared,  that  the  only 
proper  function  of  Government  in 
America  is  the  material  interests  of 
Americans,  and  that  it  is  neither  our 
duty  not  right  to  make  ourselves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  this  country,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  wish  relief  from  the  crushing  tax 
burden  with  which  they  are  increasingly 
confronted.  They  wish  to  be  able  to 
send  their  children  through  college  and 
to  achieve  the  results  of  their  own  labor 
in  security,  welfare,  and  satisfaction. 

They  want  a  solvent  America,  an 
America  interested  in  the  world  around 
it,  but  which  also  knows  how  to  mind  its 
own  business. 

They  want  a  strong  America,  and  they 
feel  and  believe  as  I  do,  that  America, 
strong,  resolute,  and  devoted  to  its  own 
interests,  will  find  natural  allies  the 
world  over.  Under  any  circumstance  we 
no  longer  can  temporize  with  our  own 
future  in  this  wastrel  and  fruitless  effort 
to  underwrite  and  save  from  its  own  folly 
the  entire  world. 

SHALL  WE  ENLARGE  THE  UNION? 

If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  well-being  of  other  states,  let  us  at 
least  insist  on  having  some  voice  in  the 
policies  to  be  followed  by  these  states. 

Let  us  have  a  frank  vote  on  the  matter 
to  see  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  if  the  American  people 
so  approve,  let  us  place  the  matter  before 
the  British  people,  or  others,  seeking  a 
merger  of  our  countries  under  a  new 
system  of  overall  law  in  which  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  of  each  citi¬ 
zen  will  be  equal  to  that  of  every  other, 
as  well  as  his  rights  and  benefits.  If  we 
wish  to  remain  as  we  are,  let  us  do  so 
without  messianic  complications;  but  if 
it  is  our  intention  to  adopt  foreign  states 
as  our  wards,  let  us  extend  an  invitation 
to  them  to  join  us  in  a  common  brother¬ 
hood.  Whatever  we  do,  the  principal 
must  be  based  on  the  erection  of  law 
from  organic  causes,  on  the  ability  of 
the  entire  union  to  operate  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  principle,  by  which  the  citizen  who 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  union  is  him¬ 
self  committed  to  its  support,  with  his 
moral  force,  his  taxes,  and,  if  necessary, 
with  his  body. 

This  -principle  of  duties  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  toward  the  state,  as  well  as  his 
right  to  protection  and  security,  is  one 
of  the  keystones  to  our  Government.  If 
we  are  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  re¬ 
sources  and  great  inheritance  to  others, 
let  them  not  be  encouraged  to  play  the 
role  of  montebank  to  our  drunken 
Santa  Claus.  They  should  be  expected 
to  stand  with  us  as  men,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  the  great  struggle  for  a  de¬ 
cent,  a  secure,  and  an  honest  world.  If 
this  situation  cannot  be  brought  about, 
either  because  it  be  rejected  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  or  by  the  others,  our  only 
remaining  course  is  to  look  to  our 
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weapons  an  to  mind  our  own  affairs  as 
much  as  we  can. 

BILLIONS - WITHOUT  DEFENSE 

Here  again  I  cannot  understand  the 
rationality  of  a  course  which  squanders 
its  billions  abroad  in  an  effort  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  other  people,  yet 
cuts  down  on  vital  Air  Force  commit¬ 
ments  designed  to  protect  our  own  Na¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  program  which  seems  to 
make  very  little  sense. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Lovett,  has  just  made  public  a 
statement  that  the  Nation’s  air  defenses 
must  be  increased  sharply  to  guard 
against  the  threat  of  an  atomic  attack. 
Russia  is  already  capable  of  a  ruinous 
surprise  attack  on  our  cities.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  reviewed  the  report  of  a  group 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  scientists  who  declared  that  Amer¬ 
ica  was  very  vulnerable  to  such  an  assault 
and  recommended  an  urgent  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar  program  to  strengthen  our  air 
defenses,  using  the  latest  in  technologi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  means.  Yet  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  cut  $5  billion  from  the 
Air  Force  fund,  so  that  there  will  have 
to  be  fewer  Air  Force  wings  than  had 
been  planned  for  the  end  of  the  year 
1955. 

This  means  of  course  also  that  vital 
research  and  development  funds  are  to 
be  radically  reduced,  a  fact  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  currently  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

CUTTING  OUR  AIRPOWER 

Again  I  say  that  there  is  no  respon¬ 
sible  figure  who  understands  the  avia¬ 
tion  situation,  and  who  is  not  appalled 
by  this  action,  which  has  been  imposed 
at  a  moment  when  the  Soviet  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  air  is  known  to  already  over¬ 
balance  ours.  Yet  the  spokesmen  for 
the  administration  tell  us  that  despite 
this  cut,  we  will  get  even  more  airpower 
than  if  the  cut  had  been  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  implying  that  what  has  been  cut 
was  actually  waste. 

This  of  course  is  gobbledegook,  for  the 
fact  is  that  we  will  have  to  cut  down 
radically  on  the  whole  plane-building 
program  for  the  next  2  years.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  an  air  force  and  an  air  de¬ 
fense  requires  many  years  of  planning  in 
which  much  of  the  activity  remains  for 
long  periods  in  the  blueprint  stage.  The 
present  retrenchment  will  mean  a  cut  of 
almost  50  percent  in  appropriations  spe¬ 
cifically  earmarked  for  new  planes  and 
equipment,  and  it  will  take  years  for  us 
to  recover  from  the  actual  regression  in 
defense  efficiency  this  course  will  force 
on  us. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  these  remarks 
the  observation  that  I  disagree  vigor¬ 
ously  with  the  entire  theory  which  pro¬ 
poses  a  great  land  army  of  citizen  in¬ 
ductees.  This  is  an  antediluvian  con¬ 
cept  which  does  not  belong  in  present 
technological  age.  It  bears  no  recogniz¬ 
able  relationship  to  our  own  capacity 
for  defense,  nor  does  it  make  the  most 
of  our  superiority  which  is  one  of  ma¬ 
chines,  training,  and  high  intelligence. 

The  Army’s  own  General  Collins  tes¬ 
tified  in  October  1949  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  wars  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 


close  large-scale  amphibious  operation 
of  the  type  that  we  conducted  in  the 
past  war.  In  respect  to  such  a  large- 
scale  invasion.  General  Bradley  in¬ 
formed  the  committee  that  “frankly,  the 
atomic  bomb  properly  delivered  almost 
precludes  such  a  possibility.” 

Actually,  all  the  authoritative  ele¬ 
ments  in  American  public  life,  includ¬ 
ing  those  from  the  Pentagon,  in  the 
discussions  which  followed  after  the  re¬ 
call  of  General  of  the  Army  MacArthur, 
agreed  for  once — conceding  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  forces  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  physically  invade  China  by 
land,  with  prospects  of  success.  We  sim¬ 
ply  did  not  have  the  manpower,  nor 
could  we  efficiently  transport  all  of  the 
troops  and  materiel  required,  even  if 
such  manpower  existed. 

THE  BIG -ARMY  ILLUSION 

A  huge  army  of  conscripts  would  be 
desirable  only  if  we  anticipate  a  war  with 
Mexico  or  Canada.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  they  are  useless  as  a  defense  agen¬ 
cy  against  faraway  nations,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  visualize  any  foreign  state 
bringing  to  our  borders  legions  of  men  of 
sufficient  strength  and  weight  to  require 
such  a  ground  defense.  The  existence  of 
this  great  military  force  is  actually  a 
burden  upon  the  Nation.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  abroad  in  Europe  represents  only 
a  leeching  of  American  resources  for  no 
purpose. 

In  Asia  we  have  no  business  with 
ground  troops  at  all,  for  no  possible  long- 
range  decision  can  be  gained  by  us  in 
this  way. 

OUR  TECHNOLOGICAL  SUPERIORITY 

These  boys  should  be  where  they  be¬ 
long,  in  school,  or  working  at  some 
productive  occupation  helpful  to  the 
American  economy.  The  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  has  stated  itself 
to  be  deeply  concerned  over  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  impending  shortage  of  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists,  and  its  probable 
consequences  to  the  national  health, 
safety,  and  interest.  When  we  break  up 
the  schooling  of  these  boys  in  order  to 
equip  them  with  rifles  and  hand  gre¬ 
nades,  we  are  foregoing  our  major  na¬ 
tional  advantage  which  derives  from 
science,  manual  skill,  and  our  superb 
technical  command  over  the  forces  of 
nature. 

It  is  our  great  technology  and  science 
which  will  make  this  Nation  safe  against 
attack,  and  not  immense  masses  of  sol¬ 
diers,  who  can  be  competed  with  on  the 
battlefield  by  far  greater  masses  of  semi- 
barbaric  Asiatics  and  others.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
our  technological  superiority  if  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  to  receive  its  greatest  guarantee 
of  future  security.  Most  of  this,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  lies  in  the  air  and  in  our 
command  over  the  air  ocean  which 
bathes  all  continents.  Here  lies  our 
security,  and  in  a  morally-strong  Amer¬ 
ica,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  her 
citizens  in  their  individual  welfare  and 
that  of  their  families.  If  they  have  this 
to  defend,  instead  of  a  crushing  burden 
of  debt,  they  may  be  relied  on  to 
defend  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  restated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  9,  in  line 
15  and  in  line  22,  in  each  instance  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  “10”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “25.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o’clock. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  it  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  that  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  quorum  call  tomorrow  morning 
at  10  o’clock,  there  will  be  memorial 
services  and  eulogies  for  the  late  Senator 
Willis  Smith  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  t<_  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley!. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  should  be  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment.  If  I  read  it  correctly, 
it  provides  for  a  transfer  of  25  percent 
of  the  funds  available  under  section  101 
and  also  section  541  of  the  bill.  If  my 
arithmetic  is  correct,  the  aggregate  in¬ 
volved  is  something  over  $4,600,000,000. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  provides  for 
discretion  in  the  President  to  transfer 
between  the  various  items  and  chapters 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  almost 
$1,200,000,000.  That  is  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  which  to  provide  for  discre¬ 
tionary  transfer.  It  is  an  increase  from 
10  to  25  percent. 

Certainly  I  would  not  feel  warranted 
in  approving  that  kind  of  proposal,  since 
it  comes  before  us  as  an  amendment 
from  the  floor,  unless  there  is  adequate 
explanation  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  A  statement  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  amendment  was  largely 
made  heretofore.  The  Senator  from 
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Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  I  discussed 
the  matter  informally  in  the  committee. 
Conditions  on  the  world  perimeter  since 
the  bill  first  was  considered  have 
changed,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  aid  myself  that 
the  world  situation  was  such  that  there 
should  be  greater  discretion  placed  in 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  especially  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  conditions  are 
eruptive  in  many  places  on  the  globe. 

I  shall  not  try  to  make  an  exhaustive 
argument  in  favor  of  the  amendment;  I 
shall  merely  endeavor  to  present  the 
case  briefly.  I  feel  that  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  is  the  spearhead  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations.  When  we  vote  up  to  $5  billion 
for  economic  and  military  aid,  much  of 
which  will  be  spent  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ment,  in  connection  with  which  condi¬ 
tions  might  arise  in  country  X  in  Europe 
because  of  which  it  would  be  advisable 
immediately  to  distribute  somewhere 
else  in  Europe  at  least  25  percent  of 
what  we  had  in  mind  for  country  X. 

This  afternoon  the  picture  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Indochina  was  given  to  us  very 
dramatically  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachus¬ 
etts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  That  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  place  with  respect  to  which 
it  might  be  very  important  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  or  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  to  take  steps  which 
would  involve  transferring  more  than  10 
percent  from  one  area  to  another  or  from 
one  item  to  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Senate  conclude  consideration  of  the  bill. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  15  percent.  I  agree  to 
modify  it  accordingly.  I  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  President  should 
have  larger  discretion.  I  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  safety.  So 
I  modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
question  which  involves  expenditures  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion.  First  it 
is  said  that  prcfbably  there  should  be  au¬ 
thority  to  transfer  25  percent  of  that 
amount  here  and  there.  Then  it  is  said, 
“No ;  we  will  drop  it  down  to  15  percent, 
which  we  will  allow  to  be  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another.” 

That  shows  that  in  reality  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  For 
that  reason  I  think  we  should  look  into 
the  question  more  thoroughly.  I  doubt 
whether  a  quorum  is  present,  so  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  mod¬ 
ified  to  15  percent  instead  of  25  percent? 
Is  that  what  we  are  about  to  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  modified  his  amendment 
and  reduced  the  figure  to  15  percent. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  15  percent  figure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Is  the  clerk  call¬ 
ing  the  roll  for  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  is  calling  the  roll  for  a  quorum. 

The  rollcall  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McC ARRAN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  Secretary  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Barrett 

Hoey 

Neely 

Beall 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler,  Md. 

Hunt 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Long 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Watkins 

Frear 

Maybank 

Welker 

Goldwater 

McCarran 

Wiley 

Gore 

McClellan 

Williams 

Green 

Milllkln 

Young 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Duff],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Griswold]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
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nedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  modification,  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  raising  the  transferability  from  10 
to  15  percent,  rather  than  to  the  25  per¬ 
cent  as  originally  proposed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  amendment  should  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  I  believe  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  since  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  was  originally  introduced,  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  taking  place  in  Berlin 
and  in  East  Germany.  There  have  been 
rumors  of  similar  events  taking  place  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  No  person 
is  wise  enough — nor  does  anyone  have 
a  crystal  ball — to  know  precisely  what 
developments  may  take  place  in  other 
areas  behind  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  might  be  a  major  up¬ 
heaval  even  inside  Red  China.  There 
might  be  one  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
Similar  developments  might  take  place 
in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  or 
Albania. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  this  highly  fluid 
world  condition  confronting  us,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  those  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  should 
have  a  degree  of  flexibility.  With  the 
modification  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  it  appears  to  me  that  15  per¬ 
cent  would  not  be  too  great  a  sum  with 
which  to  meet  developments  which  no 
one  can  foresee  or  know  about.  Certain¬ 
ly  we  have  had  some  advance  warnings 
of  restlessness  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER  TO  RETURN  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  THE  TREATY  OF 
FRIENDSHIP,  COMMERCE  AND 
NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  report  favorably  an 
order,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or¬ 
der  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  order,  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  directed  to  return  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  requested  in  his  message  to 
the  Senate  under  the  date  of  June  22,  1953, 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia,  signed  at  Washington  April  26, 
1951,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
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June  13.  1951  (Senate  Executive  M.  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  order? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
give  us  an  explanation  of  it? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  communicated  to  the 
Senate  a  request  that  the  proposed  treaty 
of  friendship,  and  commerce,  and  navi¬ 
gation,  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  be  returned  to  the  President 
for  further  negotiation,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  if  the  treaty  has 
been  entered  into,  presumably  it  was  en¬ 
tered  into  on  behalf  of  this  country  by 
its  authorized  representatives. 

Mr.  WILEY.  By  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  presume,  and  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  treaty 
was  never  consummated.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  action  by  the  Senate. 
While  we  were  considering  it  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  that  it  be  returned. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  He  wanted  to  review 
it? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  order 
will  be  entered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951, 
AS  AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  made  some  rather  extended 
remarks  on  the  pending  bill  and  on  my 
observations  abroad.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  I  used  rather  generously  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  there  was  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of 
my  trip  and  my  observations  which  re¬ 
late  to  Formosa. 

The  reason  I  take  the  time  and  tres¬ 
pass  upon  the  grace  and  good  nature  of 
the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  is  because  I 
have  some  amendments  to  offer  to  the 
pending  bill.  Incidentally  I  may  say  to 
the  Senate  that  I  have  5  or  6  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  intend  to  offer  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  which  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  as  best  and  as  persuasively  as  I 
know  how. 

However,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  Island  of 
Formosa  and  shall  try  to  delineate  some¬ 
what  its  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

The  Island  of  Formosa  is  located 
many  thousand  miles  from  this  country, 
and  is  about  as  large  as  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Yet  within  the  confines 
of  that  little  island  are  some  10  million 
people.  There  is  on  the  island  an  army 
of  600,000.  There  are  also  nearly  1  mil¬ 
lion  refugees  from  the  mainland  of 
China.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  also 
the  static  population  of  Formosa  itself. 
That  fact  presents  quite  a  problem. 


I  am  afraid  that  we  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  of  Formosa  as  the  spring¬ 
board  or  jumping  off  place  for  a  possible 
invasion  of  the  China  mainland,  in  some 
distant  day.  The  fact  is  that  Formosa 
has  a  far  larger  significance  to  this 
country.  It  was  the  springboard  from 
which  Japan  attacked  and  finally  con¬ 
quered  Indochina.  It  was  the  spring¬ 
board  for  Japan’s  attacks  everywhere  in 
the  Pacific. 

If  I  were  to  attach  to  Formosa  the 
real  significance  it  has  at  the  moment, 
it  would  be  that  it  is  only  400  miles  from 
our  installations  in  Okinawa,  only  900 
miles  from  Japan,  and  probably  800  miles 
from  the  Philippines.  It  is  in  truth  and 
in  fact  one  of  the  great  bastions  this 
country  has  in  the  Pacific  from  which 
properly  to  defend  and  protect  this 
country’s  defensive  line  in  the  far 
Pacific. 

During  the  visit  we  made  to  Formosa 
we  had  an  opportunity,  first  of  all,  to 
inspect  the  military  establishment  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  I  have  probably  never  seen 
finer  soldiers.  They  average  27  years 
in  age,  and  most  of  them  are  in  very  fine 
physical  condition.  Because  they  are 
there  and  because  they  are  in  our  corner, 
so  to  speak,  and  because  Formosa  is  so 
important  to  the  American  stronghold 
in  the  Pacific,  we  have  some  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  that  army. 

I  saw  their  field  exercises,  conducted 
under  the  very  capable  Gen.  Sun  Li  Jen, 
who  holds  an  engineering  degree  from 
Purdue  University  and  who  received  his 
military  education  at  the  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute.  He  is  a  great  commander 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Here  is  an  army  that  is  probably  re-; 
ceiving  the  best  training  ever  accorded 
an  oriental  army.  The  only  thing  that 
distresses  me  about  it  is  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  Formosan  divisions  are 
equipped  with  good  shoes  which  would 
stand  up  on  long  marches.  Many  of 
them  are  shod  with  canvas  sneakers, 
which  obviously  are  no  protection  to  the 
feet.  So  if  they  were  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  some  rugged  duty,  the  chances  are 
that  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers  would 
be  immobilized.  I  believe  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
because,  first  of  all,  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  manufacture  shoes  in  Formosa. 
The  swine  population  of  the  island  is 
about  2  V2  million.  They  have  saved  the 
hides  for  a  long  period  of  time.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  no  shoe  machinery  with 
which  to  process  the  hides  in  order  to 
provide  their  soldiers  with  leather  shoes. 
So  there  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
connection  with  economic  aid  to  For¬ 
mosa — shoes — but,  more  important  still, 
shoe-manufacturing  machinery,  because 
the  people  there  have  a  highly  developed 
industrial  capacity. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senate  that  as  one 
goes  abroad  in  the  world,  he  discovers 
that  there  are  hostile  operations  in  many 
places.  On  a  large  island  called  King- 
men,  2,000  yards  from  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land,  there  are  4  or  5  divisions  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops,  some  of  the  finest  I 
ever  saw.  They  took  over  a  barren  island 
and  made  it  bloom  like  the  rose.  Never 
did  I  see  finer  gardens  for  the  subsistence 


of  troops  who  had  to  develop  them  in  the 
native  soil.  We  landed  there  by  airplane 
on  Saturday  morning.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  strange  thing  was  that  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  Kingmen  Island  was 
shelled  from  the  mainland  by  105  milli¬ 
meter  howitzers.  Such  incidents  are  not 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  but  they  in¬ 
dicate  that  today  there  is  very  active 
and  energetic  hostility  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  blinked  if 
our  country  attaches  to  Formosa  the 
significance  which  I  think  it  very  richly 
deserves. 

I  should  say  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  personnel  there,  that  I 
think  they  are  of  a  high  order,  and  have 
done  a  rather  good  job.  Of  course,  I 
think  there  are  some  things  we  must  do 
for  Formosa  if  we  are  to  make  it  in 
truth  and  in  fact  the  bastion  it  should  be. 
One  of  those  things,  of  course,  is  to  make 
funds  available  for  resource  exploration. 
One  of  their  needs  is  petroleum,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  essence  of  modern  war¬ 
fare.  There  is  some  hope  that  offshore 
of  Formosa  there  may  be  some  petroleum 
resources.  So  I  suggest,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill,  on  page  2,  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  “assistance” — meaning 
economic  and  military  assistance — that 
there  be  inserted  "including  the  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  of  mineral  and 
petroleum  resources.” 

If  there  is  oil  there,  it  is  certainly 
worth  a  gamble  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
or  a  half  a  million  dollars  of  our  money, 
because  if  that  exploration  effort  were 
successful,  it  would  save  us  many  times 
that  amount.  I  am  advised  that  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  company  is  willing  to  undertake 
the  exploration  there,  even  though  at 
the  present  time  the  laws  of  Formosa 
probably  are  not  on  the  beneficial  side 
for  outside  equity  capital  or  exploration 
capital.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  company  is  willing  to  undertake 
that  job.  I  earnestly  hope  that  when 
this  amendment  is  submitted,  it  will  find 
favor  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Now  let  me  advert  to  a  point  into 
which  I  looked  rather  thoroughly.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  amazing  to  find  that  able- 
bodied  soldiers  25  to  27  years  of  age,  in 
their  prime,  will  exist  on  cereals  and  oil 
and  will  receive  only  perhaps  25  or  27 
ounces  of  protein  in  an  entire  month. 
That  would  not  suffice  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  a  single  day.  If  we  expect  not  only 
to  subsist  but  to  maintain  the  vitality 
and  energy  of  an  army  that  is  definitely 
in  our  corner,  and  that  is  under  very 
capable  and  compelling  leaders,  we 
should  be  sure  that  the  subsistence  of 
those  troops  is  such  that  their  vitality 
will  be  maintained.  How  shall  that  be 
done?  They  can  subsist  on  fish.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  fishing  boats  there, 
no  refrigeration  is  available.  Fish  will 
not  keep  from  the  time  it  is  brought  into 
port  until  it  is  taken  into  an  inland 
area,  particularly  in  the  warmer  climate. 
I  have  suggested  to  our  officials  there 
and  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  we  should  think  earnestly 
about  providing  refrigeration,  and  per¬ 
haps  mobile  refrigeration,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  fish  catch,  which  is  high 
in  the  protein  those  soldiers  need,  will 
reach  the  proper  place,  so  it  can  be  util¬ 
ized  to  supply  them  energy. 
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Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  said 
that  today  the  soldiers  there  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are  wearing  canvas  shoes.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  canvas  for  tarpaulins, 
belts,  shoulder  packs,  and  similar  ar¬ 
ticles.  Those  people  need  funds  so  as  to 
be  able  to  equip  properly  a  small  plant, 
for  which  purpose  only  a  very  modest 
investment  will  be  needed,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  canvas  will  be  fabricated 
there. 

I  examined  with  our  own  offcials  the 
need  for  warehousing.  How  acute  the 
shortage  is  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  al¬ 
though  I  think  there  is  some  shortage. 
They  insist  they,  at  least,  need  enough 
warehousing,  in  the  form  of  the  large 
kind  of  Quonset  huts,  so  as  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  204,000  metric  tons  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  commod¬ 
ities.  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  bill  an 
amendment  which  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  in  line  5,  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks  after  line  5  and  insert : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
existing  law,  the  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  available,  within  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section, 
to  the  countries  included  under  title  III — 

In  other  words,  the  countries  in  the 
Far  East — 

such  surplus  commodities  now  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  may  be 
useful  for  direct  aid  purposes,  including  but 
not  limited  to  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  lard, 
butter,  peanuts,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  cot¬ 
ton.  Not  to  exceed  $25  million  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its 
investments  in  such  commodities,  including 
the  handling  costs,  plus  the  costs  incurred 
in  making  deliveries  hereunder. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  take  com¬ 
modities  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  there  must  be  reimburse¬ 
ment.  I  have  lived  a  long  time  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  law,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  when  I  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  in  the 
other  Body.  I  know  that  under  that 
law  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
must  report  to  Congress  each  year  its 
losses,  and  then  must  request  an  appro¬ 
priation,  which  becomes  mandatory,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  its  capital 
structure. 

This  amendment  contains  a  limit;  it 
includes  provision  for  not  to  exceed  $25 
million,  with  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed 
for  investments  or  costs,  and  then  that 
amount  of  commodities  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  President,  for  such  disposi¬ 
tion  as  he  shall  see  fit  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  some  rumblings 
and  some  discussion  this  afternoon  of 
a  bill  which  would  give  the  President  a 
free  hand  with  respect  to  most  surplus 
commodities.  I  think  that  bill  goes  a 
little  far.  It  runs  to  June  30,  1955,  and 
does  not  contain  a  limit.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  iimit. 

But  today  the  people  of  the  Orient, 
who  represent  a  great  hope  for  our 
country,  need  oil.  They  can  use  lard 
or  butter.  They  can  use  cotton,  and 
they  need  it.  They  can  use  wheat,  and 
they  know  how  to  process  it.  They  know 
all  about  soybeans.  So  I  have  particu¬ 
larized,  without  limiting  the  quantity 


or  without  limiting  the  variety,  the 
things  in  which  I  think  there  will  be 
a  necessary  interest.  We  can  do  those 
people  a  good  turn,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  do  ourselves  a  good  turn,  by 
disposing  of  some  of  these  commodities 
to  areas  where  they  will  be  most  con¬ 
structively  used. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  please  state  again  the  items  he 
listed  in  connection  with  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  ask  that  the 
following  language  be  noted: 


Including,  but  not  limited  to,  peanut  oil, 
soybean  oil,  lard,  butter,  peanuts^,  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  cotton. 


Soybeans  are  protein.  Peanuts  are 
protein. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes.  But  it  does  not 
specifically  include  the  tremendous  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  which  has  been  produced, 
does  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  particu¬ 
larize  milk,  but  it  does  not  exclude  milk, 
I  will  say,  and  it  would  not  exclude 
cheese.  The  reason  for  citing  these  par¬ 
ticular  commodities  is,  first  of  all,  that 
they  are  essentially  storable  and  can  be 
transported  easily.  Then  there  are 
commodities  with  which  the  people  of 
oriental  countries  are  familiar  which 
they  know  how  to  use  and  how  to  con¬ 
sume.  But  certainly  the  amendment 
does  not  exclude  any  other  commodity. 

The  other  day  I  called  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  and  I  have,  I  think, 
in  my  files  a  memorandum  indicating  the 
supply  of  these  commodities  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  on  hand. 
We  have  a  monumental  quantity  of  these 
commodities  we  can  dispose  of,  and 
which  serve  to  hang  over  the  market  to¬ 
day  and  to  bear  down  the  prices.  I  think 
there  would  be  many  persons  in  the  na¬ 
tion  who  would  be  more  than  happy  if 
they  could  foresee  the  disposition  of 
some  of  these  commodities  in  places 
where  they  could  well  be  used. 

I  desire  to  mention,  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  I  inspected  munition  ware¬ 
houses  over  there.  There  is  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  capability,  and  something  can 
be  done  in  the  field  of  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  so  far  as  F'ormosa  is  concerned. 
There  are  other  items  I  could  stress,  but 
the  thing  I  would  emphasize  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  that  Formosa  is  important  today, 
not  necessarily  because  it  might  be  a  fu¬ 
ture  springboard  to  invasion  of  South 
China,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  defensive 
bastion  for  Okinawa,  where  our  invest¬ 
ment  runs  into  astronomical  sums;  it  is 
a  defensive  bastion  for  the  Philippines, 
for  Japan,  and  for  the  whole  Pacific  line. 
That  makes  it  really  important,  Mr. 
President. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my. 
general  remarks,  I  shall  offer,  the  first 
amendment  to  which  I  alluded,  namely, 
to  include  authority  for  exploration  and 
development  of  mineral  and  petroleum 
resources;  because  it  can  result,  I  do  not 


say  it  will,  but  it  can,  if  the  authority 
is  present — in  substantial  economies  for 
us  and  in  benefits  for  the  people  of  Tai¬ 
wan,  better  known  as  Formosa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  24,  after  the  word  “assist,”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  “including  the  expora- 
tion  and  development  of  mineral  and 
petroleum  resources.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendment  for  the  disposition 
of  surplus  commodities,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks  after  line  5,  and  insert 
the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
existing  law,  the  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  available,  within  the  ap¬ 
propriation  made  in  pursuance  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  to  the  countries  included  under  title 
III  such  surplus  commodities  now  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  may 
be  useful  for  direct  aid  purposes,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil, 
lard,  butter,  peanuts,  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  Not  to  exceed  $25  million  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
its  investment  in  such  commodities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  handling  costs,  plus  the  costs  in¬ 
curred  in  making  deliveries  hereunder. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  much  interested,  as  I  am 
sure  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been,  in  the  report  on  Formosa 
and  the  Far  East  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  which  he  gave 
earlier  in  the  day  and  this  evening.  I 
certainly  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  his  suggestion  as  to  the  use  some 
of  these  people  might  make  of  certain 
surplus  commodities.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  involves  a  policy  question,  to 
which  the  Senate  should  give  very  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  There  are  several 
amendments  along  the  same  general  line. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  today  a  separate 
bill,  aimed  at  dealing  with  famine  and 
emergency  conditions.  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  which  committee  the  bill  has  been 
referred;  I  assume  it  has  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Undoubtedly  that  committee  will  hold 
hearings  promptly  on  the  measure,  and 
it  may  suggest  certain  modifications 
either  to  expand  it  beyond  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President,  or  to  in¬ 
clude  a  broader  field. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  had  an  amendment 
which  is  supported  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  taking  one  point  of  view ;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  I  believe,  has  an 
amendment  pending  tonight,  with  a 
little  different  approach;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
an  amendment  along  somewhat  similar 
lines,  but  a  little  broader  in  scope,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee,  and  which  the  committee  at 
that  time  determined  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill,  but  should  be  han¬ 
dled  after  proper  hearings  before  the 
legislative  committee,  as  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation. 

It  is  only  on  that  basis,  and  not  that 
I  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  merit  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  striving  for,  that  I  make  the 
suggestion  I  am  about  to  make. 

I  certainly  think  the  administration 
should  be  put  on  notice,  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready  fully  informed,  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  this  area;  and  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  other  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  people  could  use  other  types  of  com¬ 
modities  just  as  advantageously  both  to 
them  and  to  us.  So,  because  of  the  rea¬ 
son  I  have  stated,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  amendments  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pending  bill,  but  that  the 
matter  be  given  prompt  attention  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
when  it  considers  the  overall  problem. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  yield,  but 
I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mi-.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  just  surren¬ 
dered  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
proposes  to  give  away  the  surpluses  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now  has. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  does  not 
propose  a  giveaway,  but  an  exchange. 
It  would  make  possible  the  purchase  of 
commodities  we  have  in  surplus,  not 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
but  through  regular  channels,  by  an 
exchange  of  currencies. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  Senator’s  amendment 
was  precisely  like  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  merely  wanted 
to  state  that  there  were  several  different 
approaches  to  the  question.  For  in¬ 
stance,  as  I  understand,  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel],  which  I  believe  is  generally 
the  Farm  Bureau  proposal,  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  away  these  commodities,  but 
proposes  that  they  shall  be  sold,  as  I 
recall,  for  the  currencies  of  the  coun¬ 
tries;  but  only  as  they  take  the  com¬ 
modities,  over  and  above  normal  trade 
channels  and  trade  transactions. 

I  mention  that  only  because  I  wanted 
to  point  out  that  there  are  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  different  approaches,  and  I 
doubt  whether,  this  evening,  or  even  in 
the  time  we  would  have  on  this  bill 
within  the  next  day  or  so,  if  we  were  to 
continue  the  debate,  we  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  explora¬ 
tion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  each  form  of  approach. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  appreciate 
that;  but  I  did  not  want  the  Record  to 
stand  that  the  proposal  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  intends  to  sub¬ 
mit  is  a  giveaway  proposal,  because  it 
is  not.  If  my  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  for  once  we  would  get  some¬ 
thing  in  return,  and  therefore,  it  would 


not  constitute  a  complete  giveaway  of 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  intent  of  the  Senator,  that  it 
not  be,  as  he  calls  it,  a  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  point  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  but  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  first  of  all  that,  if  the  figures  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me  be  true,  we 
are  dealing  with  1  percent  of  the  com¬ 
modities  in  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  an  investment  at  the 
present  time. 

Second,  who  can  foresee  or  assure  that 
there  will  be  action  upon  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  commodity  credit  or  surplus 
commodities  at  the  present  session? 

Third,  let  me  point  out  that  the  people 
in  the  Orient  who  are  watching  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  at  the  present 
time  with  respect  to  mutual  aid  will  be 
greatly  heartened  if  at  this  time  they 
can  receive  a  reassuring  message.  The 
other  measures  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  may  dribble  away,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  the  fortuities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  are. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  since  it 
comes  within  the  limit  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  which  are  authorized,  that  the 
amendment,  if  it  were  nothing  else, 
would  be  a  good  gesture  in  order  to  raise 
the  courage  and  to  heighten  the  spirit 
of  the  people  who  are  watching  us  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  think  we  are  making 
a  fairly  substantial  gesture  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world,  both  in  the  Orient  and 
in  Europe,  by  the  authorization  bill  it¬ 
self,  and  by  whatever  sum  the  Congress 
in  its  judgment  shall  ultimately  appro¬ 
priate  in  this  field.  It  seems  to  me  if  the 
facts  presented  by  the  Senator  are  cor¬ 
rect — and  I  believe  they  are,  from  in¬ 
formation  I  have — to  the  effect  that 
these  people  could  use  some  commodities 
of  this  kind,  certainly  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  field  can  communicate  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and,  out  of  existing  funds,  can  arrange 
to  get  certain  of  these  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

The  amendment  has  come  in  fairly 
late.  I  believe  it  opens  a  field  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  somewhat  the  same 
argument  might  be  made  for  other  areas 
of  the  world.  Under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  might  get  a  hodgepodge  of 
commodity  amendments,  which  would 
not  be  the  best  thing  either  for  this 
country  or  for  those  whom  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  aid;  whereas,  if  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  which  has  the 
information  at  its  disposal,  and  which 
can  call  the  representatives  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  before 
it,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Mu¬ 


tual  Security  Administration,  and  get 
their  testimony,  I  am  sure  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  cover  the  very  things  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
other  Senators  would  like  to  have  cov¬ 
ered,  and  we  would  probably  get  better 
legislation  than  by  adopting  piecemeal  a 
half  dozen  amendments  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  It  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  risen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
provides  for  more  money  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  amount  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pending  measure?  - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  that  is 
correct,  but  I  tried  to  point  out  that  while 
that  was  a  bill  recommended  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  is  going  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  committee  will 
give  it  careful  consideration  and  will 
make  such  changes  in  it  as  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  are  advisable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that,  but  as  I  understand  the  measure, 
as  well  as  the  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  amount  recommended  is  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  amount  included  in 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  But  limited,  as  I 
understand.  I  have  just  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  message.  As  I  understand 
the  message,  and,  I  assume,  the  bill  which 
has  accompanied  it,  they  deal  with  the 
question  of  famine  and  emergency  relief, 
whereas,  as  I  understand,  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  does  not  deal  with  a 
famine  problem.  Formosa  does  not  have 
a  famine,  but  it  is  in  need  of  certain 
commodities  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believes  can  be  used  advantage¬ 
ously  to  Formosa  and  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  there  is  no  item  in  the 
bill  more  important  than  is  the  item 
embraced  within  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  we  want 
allies  who  are  really  allies,  if  we  want 
friends  in  the  Orient,  if  we  want  friends 
who  have  the  will  to  fight,  if  a  fight  shall 
come,  then  we  certainly  should  recognize 
Fqrmosa  and  the  Government  of  For¬ 
mosa. 

They  have  shown  to  the  world  their 
ability  to  sustain  themselves.  They  are 
short  of  certain  commodities,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
More  should  be  added.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  is  more  im¬ 
portant  today  to  give  heart  and  courage 
to  our  friends  in  the  Orient,  in  Formosa, 
than  is  the  little  item — and  it  is  a  very 
small  item,  indeed,  compared  with  4he 
the  great  items  embraced  within  the 
bill — that  is  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Has  he  made  a  study  as  to  whether 
the  item  of  $25  million  is  sufficient  to 
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cover  the  products  which  he  desires  to 
furnish  to  Formosa? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  it  could  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  that,  but  I  tried  to  keep  it  on  the 
restrained  side.  I  had  hoped  that  a 
message  of  reassurance  could  go  to  the 
people  of  Formosa,  and  if  there  should 
be  subsequent  legislation  on  this  subject 
we  could  then  deal  with  further  aspects 
of  our  surplus  commodity  problem.  It 
was  to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds 
that  I  set  a  limit  of  $25  million.  It  could 
have  been  2  or  3  times  that  much. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  should  like  to  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  My 
thought  was  to  raise  the  amount  $10 
million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  the  sum  be  made  $35  million  in¬ 
stead  of  $25  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  in  the 
third  degree,  and,  therefore,  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  until  the 
Senate  acts  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  amendment  will  be  in  order 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  Members  of  the  Senate  know  that 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  Far  East,  and 
particularly  in  the  problems  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  relative  to  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  in  aid  to  the  Republic  of 
China,  now  on  Formosa.  That  record 
has  been  consistent  over  a  period  of 
time.  I  am  certainly  desirous  of  helping 
those  people  and  other  free  people  of  the 
Far  East  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
But  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  pending  bill  not 
only  is  there  some  $70  million  provided 
for  economic  aid  to  Formosa,  but  there 
is  a  figure  several  times  that  amount, 
the  exact  figure  being  a  classified  figure, 
for  military  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Formosa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  than  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  we  should  let  the 
matter  go  before  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  and  determine  a 
policy  not  only  relating  to  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Formosa  but  relating  equally 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  where  the  need 
is  as  great  and  perhaps  a  little  greater,  in 
view  of  some  reports  which  have  come 
back  from  our  representatives  abroad  to 


the  effect  that  the  diet  of  the  Korean 
troops  has  not  been  up  to  even  what 
should  be  fair  oriental  standards.  The 
same  situation  may  apply  to  other  areas 
of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
more  equity  to  those  who  want  help  by 
taking  a  good  look  at  the  picture  after 
some  committee  hearings  have  been  held 
than  we  can  do  by  adding  amendments 
piecemeal  to  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  only  one  fallacy  to  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  have  seen  it  in  this  body  for 
20  years.  It  is  a  put-off  proposition  that 
will  not  be  considered  during  this  ses¬ 
sion,  and  God  knows  whether  it  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  session.  It  defers 
action  which  should  be  taken  now.  If 
we  want  the  friendship  of  people  we 
should  undertake  to  secure  it  in  this  bill, 
when  we  are  providing  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  with„which  to  win  the  friendship  of 
other  peoples.  There  are  some  people 
whose  friendship  we  have  not  won  by 
our  policies.  If  the  reports  from  Lon¬ 
don  during  the  coronation,  that  I  have 
heard  repeatedly  from  those  who  were 
there,  are  true,  our  name  was  not  very 
well  dealt  with  by  the  people  of  that 
nation.  Today  America  is  at  an  all- 
time  low  from  the  standpoint  of  regard 
in  England.  Today  America  does  not 
rate  very  high  with  the  British  people, 
notwithstanding  all  we  have  done. 

In  Formosa  the  rule  is  just  the  other 
way.  Today,  with  the  meager  help  we 
have  given  those  people,  merely  a  ges¬ 
ture — that  is  all  it  has  been — the  For¬ 
mosa  Government  is  our  friend. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  friends,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  while  we  are  taking  care  of  those 
who  are  not  very  friendly. 

If  we  follow  the  idea  of  the  Senator 
from  California  we  may  never  hear  of 
this  again.  Let  us  do  it  now  while  we 
are  dealing  with  the  problem.  Let  us 
deal  with  the  little  problem  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  big  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  an  expression  of  opinion,  if  I 
may  have  it,  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  to  whether  the  fight  against 
communism  will  be  appreciably  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  exporting  of  lard,  soybean 
oil,  peanut  oil,  and  other  commodities. 

If  they  are  more  important  than  bul¬ 
lets  or  airplanes  or  ammunition,  I  am  for 
the  amendment,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
confuse  purposes  and  to  disguise  as  help 
something  which  is  not  particularly 
helpful. 

Without  wishing  to  put  the  eminent 
Senators  on  the  spot,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  they  consider  it  more 
important  in  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  that  we  should  export  soybean 
oil,  lard,  peanuts,  and  so  forth,  to  For¬ 
mosa  and  to  other  countries,  or  whether 
we  shquld  send  the  equivalent,  in  muni¬ 
tions,  airplanes,  ordnance,  and  so  on.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  information  be¬ 
fore  I  can  vote  intelligently  on  either  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarran]  or  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  my  colleague  by  ask¬ 
ing  his  a  question:  How  much  is  a  soldier 
worth  whose  vitality  is  such  that  he 
cannot  take  good  aim ;  to  whom  a  bullet 
means  nothing;  to  whom  a  gun  is  just 
as  instrument  he  might  as  well  throw 
on  the  ground?  There  is  required,  first 
of  all,  vitality  in  a  human  being  whose 
mind  works  and  whose  body  is  well  co¬ 
ordinated  before  he  can  become  a  good, 
effective  soldier. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  this  evening  that 
the  ration  of  proteins  for  the  army  in 
Formosa  will  run  from  12  to  20  ounces 
a  month.  Certainly  that  is  not  enough 
to  sustain  a  soldier,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
that  army.  If  they  are  in  our  corner,  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  thing  is 
that  they  have  the  physique,  vitality, 
and  energy  with  which  to  carry  on  as 
military  men. 

The  question  was  answered  long  ago. 
Food  will  win  the  war,  because  food  is 
one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  of  a 
military  organization  to  keep  it  vital  and 
alive. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  an¬ 
swer  given  by  my  colleague.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  very  glad  to  have  him  rise  on  these 
matters.  However,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
might  get  an  expression  from  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  respective  committees. 

I  notice  the  eminent  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rising. 
Before  he  replies,  I  wish  to  ask  my  col¬ 
league  if  he  expects  to  make  good  all 
the  dietary  deficiencies  of  the  world  and 
give  to  the  soldiers  of  the  world  intra¬ 
venous  injections  of  cod  liver  oil  in  order 
to  build  up  their  vitality. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  were  available,  I 
should  be  most  agreeable  to  doing  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  lift 
mine  eyes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  hope 
that  we  may  get  some  leading  light  from 
him. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
highly  complimented  to  stand  between 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from  Ill¬ 
inois,  who  represent  such  extreme  poles 
in  politics  and  economics. 

I  assure  Senators  that  my  position  in 
relation  to  the  matter  can  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows:  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  presented  their  par¬ 
ticular  ideas,  which  more  or  less  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  message  the  President  has 
sent  to  Congress  today  in  relation  to  the 
handling  of  surpluses. 

When  I  listened  to  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  whole  matter  might  be  disposed 
of  very  quickly  by  simply  lifting  out  the 
words  “and  directed,”  so  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  would  be  authorized  to  act  at  his 
discretion. 

The  reason  I  had  so  thought  was,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  several  Senators, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  world  that  is 
pretty  much  upset  in  every  direction. 
Therefore,  it  might  be  very  easy,  and  a 
big  factor,  to  have  commodities  handled - 
by  the  Chief  Executive  in  this  manner  in 
a  particular  place.  The  amendment  in¬ 
volves  some  $25  million  and  commodities 
that  are  in  surplus.  If  the  amendment 
were  to  give  the  President  discretion — 
and  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  said  that  that  sug¬ 
gestion  would  meet  with  his  approval — 
since  there  would  not  be  a  mandatory 
direction,  it  seems  to  me,  speaking  only 
for  myself,  that  we  might  very  well  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  GORE  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield;  and 
if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understood  the  able 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land],  the  bill  before  the  Senate  makes 
$75  million  in  economic  aid  available  to 
the  Far  East.  Would  not  the  President 
have  discretionary  power  under  the  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate,  without 
amendment,  if  in  his  opinion  specific 
commodities  were  needed  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  or  defense  of  Formosa 
or  any  other  country  to  use  funds  for 
that  purpose?  Is  not  that  discretion  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pending  bill  and  in  the  aid 
contemplated  within  it? 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  own  judgment  is 
that  the  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question 
is,  Yes;  there  would  be  that  discretion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  why  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  amendment  necessary? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  allow  me  to  answer,  I 
would  suggest,  first  of  all - 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  will  withhold  his  comment  for  a 
moment,  I  am  interested  in  having  an 
answer  from  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  has  just  stated  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  need  for  it, 
which  I  shall  explain. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  said  that  under  the 
bill  itself  the  President  could  utilize 
funds  for  this  specific  purpose,  if  he 
found  it  to  be  necessary. 

I  understood  it  to  be  the  position  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  that,  in 
his  opinion,  utilization  of  $25  million  ad¬ 
ditional  for  surplus  commodities  would 
serve  a  specific  purpose  in  this  particular 
locality  and  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States.  I  still  believe  the 
power  is  contained  in  the  bill  to  utilize 
funds  that  are  available. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  these  purposes? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  it  is  deemed  to  be  advisable? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  there  is  no  need  for 
the  amendment  to  grant  that  discretion 
to  the  President,  since  the  bill  grants  that 
power. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  I  think  we  had 
better  understand  what  is  proposed.-  I 


say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
none  of  the  surplus  commodities  can  be 
taken  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  unless,  first,  there  is  a  specific 
provision  to  authorize  their  reimburse¬ 
ment.  The  second  sentence  of  the 
amendment  authorizes  a  reimbursement 
of  $25  million,  not  only  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  commodities,  but  for  the 
handling  charge  as  well.  That  is  pres¬ 
ently  a  requirement  in  basic  law,  and 
must  be  met.  That  is  the  reason  why 
such  authority  must  be  written  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  $25  million 
authorized  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  in  the  event 
the  President  wishes  to  give  away  these 
commodities,  in  addition  to  the  total 
amount  of  authorizations  in  the  bill, 
or  does  that  come  out  of  a  fund  within 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  within  the  ap¬ 
propriation  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
section.  It  will  be  flexible,  because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  work 
its  will  upon  every  item  in  the  bill.  It 
may  go  up  or  go  down. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  another  $25  million  of  giveaway; 
does  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  accept  the  modification  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  accept  it  for 
the  reason  that  when  I  first  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  matter  I  had  occasion  to 
discuss  it  with  the  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget.  He  is  quite  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  idea.  He  understands 
very  fully  what  is  involved  and  he  did 
not  believe  the  President  actually  needed 
any  direction.  He  believes  that  permis¬ 
sive  authority  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  deleting  the  two  words  “and 
directed,”  and  I  so  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  know 
what  discussion  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  had  with  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  I  do  know  that  when 
the  Humphrey  amendment  and  the 
Schoeppel  amendment  were  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and,  I 
believe,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
were  before  the  committee.  They  felt 
that  at  least  it  was  inadvisable  to  add  the 
Schoeppel  amendment  or  the  Humphrey 
"'  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  suggested 
that  the  matter  had  better  be  handled 
through  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say,  in  all  candor,  that  the  discus¬ 


sion  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  at  breakfast  was  quite  in¬ 
formal.  The  whole  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  So  he  is  fully  mindful  of  what 
is  involved.  I  relate  my  remarks  only 
to  the  striking  of  the  two  words,  because 
I  do  not  believe  any  direction  by  the 
Congress  will  be  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCakran]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  as  modified^  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.]  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  .was. xeiectgd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  as  modified. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Griswold],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
are  necessarily'  absent.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  absent 
on  official  business.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent 
by  leave  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  is  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegate  to  attend  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  Conference 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 28 


Barrett 

Dworshak 

Martin 

Beall 

Eastland 

McCarran 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Millikin 

Case 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Cooper 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Cordon 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Pastore 
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Payne 

Watkins 

Young 

Schoeppel 

Welker 

Smith,  Maine 

Wiley 

NAYS— 42 

Aiken 

Hoey 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Holland 

Monroney 

Butler,  Md. 

Hunt 

Neely 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Ferguson 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Frear 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Lehman 

Stennls 

Green 

Long 

Symington 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Hennings 

Maybank 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING — 25 

Bricker 

Fulbright 

Kuchel 

Bridges 

George 

Magnuson 

Bush 

Gillette 

Malone 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Griswold 

McCarthy 

Byrd 

Hill 

Potter 

Capehart 

Ives 

Taft 

Daniel 

Jenner 

Tobey 

Duff 

Kefauver 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Dirksen’s  amendment,  as  mod¬ 
ified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  line 
13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  quo¬ 
tation  mark;  and  after  line  13  to  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows ; 

Sec.  548.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  of  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  made 
hereunder  to  any  country  in  Europe  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  provisions  of  section  101  (a)  (1) 
from  funds  appropriated  or  continued  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  authorizations  in  this  act 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  or  loans,  to 
such  country  on  terms  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  President,  unless  the  President  shall  pro¬ 
claim  a  finding  as  to  any  recipient  qountry 
that  its  economic  condition  and  outlook  for 
the  future  forbid  the  application  of  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mi’.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  it  an  outright  gratui¬ 
tous  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of 
section  101  (a) ,  the  amendment  provides 
that  half  of  it  shall  be  made  available 
and  used  in  the  form  of  loans. 

When  the  foreign  aid  act  of  1947  was 
enacted  it  contained  this  provision:  “To 
make  efficient  use  of  any  commodities 
made  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  and  to  take,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  economic  measures  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  its  ability  to  achieve  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  economy.” 

That  was  the  ultimate  purpose  and 
that  was  the  ultimate  objective  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid. 

We  have  been  at  it  for  5  years.  At  no 
time  have  we  withheld  aid  from  any 
country  that  needed  it,  particularly  a 
country  whose  economic  security  we 
thought  was  indispensable  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  our  own  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  countries  of 
Europe  should  look  ahead  a  little.  I 
think  they  should  plan  and  budget  their 
general  economy  and  their  outlook,  so 
they  may  pledge  at  least  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  out  of  what  they  see  ahead,  and 
not  receive  it  entirely  in  the  form  of  a 
gratuity.  There  is  another  point  in¬ 
volved.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we 
will  have  to  move  from  gratuities  to 
loans,  if  there  is  to  be  any  help  at  all. 


We  have  heard  the  expression  “the  free 
world.”  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  gar¬ 
rison  the  battlements  of  the  free  world 
with  pensioners  and  mendicants,  and 
still  expect  them  to  be  efficient  battlers 
in  the  interest  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  that  time. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
President  must  prescribe  the  terms. 
That  means  the  maturities  and  the  in¬ 
terest  rates,  and  everything  else.  A 
large  measure  of  discretion  is  left  to  the 
President. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  shut  off  free  aid  and  to  put  aid 
on  a  loan  basis,  in  part  at  least,  even 
though  there  may  be  only  a  remote  and 
slender  hope  that  the  loans  will  finally 
be  repaid.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is 
now  to  take  action  in  the  interest  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  self  respect  of  the  people 
who  have  been  receiving  our  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ill¬ 
inois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  . 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ill¬ 
inois.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'The 

“noes”  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  a  division, 
Mr.  President. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
tgj  ected 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  18,  line  3, 
after  figure  “$200,000,000,”  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  an  additional  proviso,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Provided  further,  That,  without 
respect  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  the 
President,  during  the  fiscal  year  1954,  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  transfer 
to  any  country  eligible  for  assistance  un¬ 
der  title  in  not  to  exceed  50,000  tons  of 
overage  naval  vessels  in  the  destroyer, 
frigate  and  other  light  classes,  including 
auxiliary  ships.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  presently  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  a  bill  which  wr.s  introduced 
by  Representative  Cole  of  New  York.  It 
would  make  available  and  give  author¬ 
ity  to  transfer  six  overaged  destroyers 
to  Nationalist  China.'  I  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  I  explored  it  somewhat,  and  I 
was  advised  that  it  was  very  desirable 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposal 
should  not  be  limited,  because  it  might 
be  desirable  to  transfer  not  only  destroy¬ 
ers  but  ships  of  the  frigate  type,  and 
perhaps  also  of  auxiliary  vessels.  Fifty 
thousand  tons  of  overage  vessels  are  not 
very  much.  Our  neighbors  and  our 
friends  who  are  in  our  corner  in  the 
Orient  can  very  well  use  such  vessels. 

I  recall  that  there  has  been  a  request 
made  for  the  transfer  of  vessels.  This, 
then,  would  give  specific  authority  to  the 
President  to  transfer  50,000  tons  of 
overage  vessels  in  certain  classes.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  amendment  does 
not  include  either  heavy  vessels  or  capi¬ 
tal  ships 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  has  inquired  into  the  mainte¬ 
nance  problem  of  these  over-age  vessels. 
Frankly,  if  we  are  to  give  to  the  forces 
on  Formosa  any  naval  vessels,  they 
should  be  in  good  operating  condition. 
The  best  information  available  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  that  of 
all  the  vessels  which  we  have  given  to 
Formosa  there  were  only  a  few  that 
could  get  out  beyond  the  breakwater, 
because  the  Chinese  were  not  able  to 
maintain  them.  If  the  vessels  proposed 
to  be  given  to  Formosa  are  not  in  perfect 
or  tip-top  shape,  the  Chinese  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  them.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  looked  into  that 
question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  over-age  vessel  would  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  administrative  determination.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  chief  in  the  White  House  would  take 
precious  care  that  vessels  would  not  be 
transferred  which  would  not  be  useful 
in  the  Formosan  straits  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Would  these  ves¬ 
sels  be  a  gift,  or  would  be  reim¬ 
bursed  from  funds  carried  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  would  be  a  gift. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  A  gift? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen].  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  “noes”  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this 
act  may  he  expended  for  housing  at  a  unit 
cost  in  excess  of  the  prevailing  unit  cost  in 
the  country  where  such  housing  is  to  be 
provided. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  very  pressing  and  definite  reason  for 
offering  the  amendment.  In  the  Hanoi 
Delta  in  Indochina,  there  has  been 
undertaken  a  defensive  move  which  is 
called  a  pacification  move,  through  the 
creation  of  what  is  known  as  a  pacifica¬ 
tion  center. 

It  is  something  the  British  tried  in 
Malaya,  and  consists  of  enough  units  to 
house  10,000  people,  who  are  gathered 
from  24  different  villages.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  constitutes  the  kind  of  defensive 
warfare  which,  if  pursued  in  Indochina, 
will  result  in  warfare  for  a  good  many 
years,  notwithstanding  our  expenditures 
there. 

The  point  is  that  the  funds  w'hich  are 
being  made  available  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  such  pacifi¬ 
cation  centers  are  funds  of  ours,  and  we 
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ought  to  be  interested  in  the  type  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  business  team  which 
went  there  made  a  very  clear  report  on 
the  project  which  is  known  as  the  Dong 
Quan  project.  They  say  it  was  hastily 
conceived  and  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  point  at  issue  is  that  the  cost  of 
the  project,  in  terms  of  units,  was  twice 
as  much  as  the  cost  that  goes  into  the 
construction  of  units  amply  adequate  for 
the  natives. 

I  think  it  is  an  amazing  thing  if  we 
start,  12,000  miles  from  home,  a  slum- 
clearance  program  that  will  cost  twice 
or  perhaps  three  times  as  much  as  the 
structures  can  be  built  for  under  native 
standards,  and  if  it  reaches  that  level  of 
cost  because  it  seems  that  United  States 
dollars  go  into  it. 

I  do  not  comment  on  the  military 
use;  after  all,  that  is  a  military  matter. 
But  I  say  that  experts  many  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  United  States 
should  not  be  playing  with  our  money 
and  building  up  fancy  establishments 
that  are  unlike  anything  the  natives 
there  ever  saw. 

Consequently  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  unit  costs  of  housing  built  with 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  shall  be  in 
line  with  native  costs. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  units  be 
owned  by  the  municipality  or  by  indi¬ 
viduals? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  who  will  own  this  one.  It  will  de¬ 
pend  on  who  wins  in  the  Tonkin  develop¬ 
ments  around  Hanoi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DIRKSEN] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  17,  be¬ 
tween  lines  12  and  13,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section  (renumbering  the 
following  sections  as  necessary),  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  606.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is 'amended  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sections: 

"Sec.  550.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  util¬ 
ization  of  commodities  which  are  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through 
price-support  operations  or  are  in  danger 
of  waste  or  have  accumulated  to  such  extent 
that  their  continued  storage  will  involve  ex¬ 
cessive  costs  or  unduly  burden  storage  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
available  such  commodities  to  any  nation 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  meet  famine 
or  other  critical  requirements^  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  ap¬ 
propriate  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  Commo¬ 
dity  Credit  Corporation  Shall  deliver  such 
commodities  on  board  vessels  in  United 
States  ports  as  directed  by  the  President. 

"Sec.  551.  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  commodities  disposed  of  under  section 
650,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  notes  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  held  pur¬ 


suant  to  section  713a^-4  of  title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code,  in  an  amount  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  equal 
to  the  domestic  market  value  of  the  com¬ 
modities  furnished  pursuant  to  section  550 
plus  any  costs  incurred  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  making  deliveries  as  directed 
by  the  President  but  not  in  excess  of  $50 
million. 

“Sec.  552.  No  commodity  shall  be  made 
available  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
550  and  551  after  June  30,  1955.’’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 
Is  it  the  same  amendment  the  Senator 
offered  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  about  4  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  amendment  that  was  discussed  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  some 
4  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.'  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  apply  to  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  applies  to  all 
portions,  all  nations  that  are  in  friendly 
association  with  the  United  States,  all 
nations  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
and  other  nations  which  the  President 
deems  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  important  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  order  that  we 
may  better  follow  the  Senator’s  presen¬ 
tation,  let  me  ask  if  this  amendment  is 
in  addition  to  the  authorization  proposed 
in  the  bill;  in  other  words,  if  it  Is  extra, 
over  and  above  what  already  is  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wished  to  under¬ 
stand  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  asked  the  question, 
because  I  realize  there  is  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  should 
approach  the  problem  of  the  utilization 
of  commodities  which  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  our  allies,  and  which  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  may  be  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  United  States  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
presented  was  discussed  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and, 
as  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  has  said,  followed  its  discussion— 
at  a  time  when  it  appeared  there  was 
considerable  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment — at  the  request  of  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  members  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  were  called  in  to  give  their 
views. 

I  think  I  should  say  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  prepared  by  the  legal  staff  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

I  think  I  should  further  say  that  the 
representative  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  who  was  working  with  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  indicated  at 
the  time  of  its  consideration  that  it  had 
been  discussed  with  and,  as  I  gathered, 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Mutual  Security  representative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  who  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  in  any  other- 
agency  of  the  Government  approved  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  only  am  saying 
what  I  think  was  said  by  Tyler  Wood— 
who  represented  the  Mutual  Security  _ 
Agency— at  the  hearings,  which  I  lis- 
tened  to,  and  which  I  have  reviewed  this 
afternoon  in  the  light  of  the  possibility 
of  bringing  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  was  that  approval 
given? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  4  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  About  4  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  question  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  from  those  people,  this 
afternoon,  a  communication  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
undertook  to  give  any  impression  that 
they  had  approved  this  amendment,  that 
definitely  is  not  so. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  never  did  say  the 
amendment  had  been  approved. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  was  giving  that  impression. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  only  quoting 
what  the  representative  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  said  at  the  time  when 
there  was  cross-examination  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  say  this  amendment  follows 
clearly  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  Furthermore, 
the  amendment,  when  it  was  considered 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
immediately  precipitated  a  rash  of  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  concerning  this  kind  of 
a  proposal. 

There  is  no  law  against  having  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  minority  present  a  proposal 
to  a  bill  which  comes  from  a  committee, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  consider 
these  measures  on  their  merits,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  their  parentage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  we  have 
here  is  the  exact  jiroposal  the  President 
has  made.  The  amendment  gives  the 
President  broad  authority.  It  does  not 
tie  his  hands.  It  gives  him  the  right  to 
give  or  to  sell  for  dollars  or  for  the  na¬ 
tional  currency  of  the  recipient  country 
or  to  arrange  a  trade  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  loans  or  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities. 

In  other  words,  the  President  will  have 
a  wide  variety  of  devices  that  he  may 
use  in  terms  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  utilization  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities. 

Some  2  years  ago  we  did  our  part  in 
enacting  legislation  insofar  as  concerned 
wheat  for  India,  as  as  emergency  meas¬ 
ure.  In  that  instance  I  make  known  the 
fact  that  we  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
a  long-term  loan — a  35-year  loan,  as  I 
recall. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan  we  were  much 
more  generous,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  early  in  March  I  introduced  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  identical  to  that  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  past  2  weeks,  to  provide 
wheat  for  Pakistan  on  the  basis  of  a 
gift,  not  a  loan. 

On  other  occasions,  I  heard  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  say  that 
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it  might  be  desirable  that  the  President 
have  authority  to  engage  in  negotiations 
which  would  bring  to  the  United  States 
certain  strategic  materials  which  could 
be  used  for  our  stockpiles,  in  exchange 
for  certain  commodities  which  are  des¬ 
perately  needed  by  such  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  am  saying  that  the  amendment  offers 
the  flexibility  which  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  needs.  He  is  the 
main  formulator  of  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
United  States  foreign  policy.  He  makes 
decisions,  which  are  almost  irrevocable, 
for  United  States  foreign  policy;  and 
United  States  foreign  policy  is  involved 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  What  amount 
would  the  President  be  authorized  to 
give  or  to  spend? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  that 
subject  would  be  entirely  up  to  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  It  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  sum  which  may  be  utilized  for 
the  exchange  or  the  sale  or  the  gift  of 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREYS  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  limitation, 
then,  would  be  the  amount  of  appropri¬ 
ation  recommended  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  it  would  be  over 
and  above  all  sums  mentioned  in  this 
bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  is  in  error  in  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  parentage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  because 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  after  hearing 
the  testimony,  both  relative  to  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  and  also  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  turned  down  both  amendments. 
Moreover,  just  a  little  while  ago  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  happens  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  aisle  with  the  acting 
majority  leader,  was  rejected  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  partisan  sponsorship  or  any 
other  kind  of  sponsorship,  but  because 
of  the  feeling  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  going  to  consider  this  en¬ 
tire  subject,  we  should  not  start  adding 
these  amendments  to  this  particular  bill. 
So  I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  that  the  parentage  or  origin  of  the 
amendment  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  acting  majority  leader, 
and  I  accept  them  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  prefer  to  discuss  the 
pending  question  entirely  on  the  merits. 
The  President’s  ihessage  suggests  or  re¬ 
quests  special  legislation,  in  other  words, 


original  legislation,  for  the  disposal  or 
the  utilization,  which  is  perhaps  a  better 
way  of  expressing  it,  of  American  sur¬ 
plus  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  have 
legislation  attached  to  this  bill.  I  think 
the  time  limit  should  be  definite;  in  fact, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  the  time 
to  1  year  rather  than  2  years.  Once  we 
enact  legislation  without  a  limit,  we  are 
apt  to  find  it  continuing,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  many  other  instances. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  now  before  us  is 
heavily  loaded  toward  the  military  side. 
It  includes  well  over  $4  billion  in  military 
assistance.  I  shall  support  that.  It 
provides  limited  economic  assistance, 
which  I  think  is  justified,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  has  been  economic  recovery 
to  the  point  where  the  amount  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  can  be  sharply  reduced. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
mutual  security,  it  is  about  time  that  we 
understood  that  security  means  some¬ 
thing  more  than  dollars  and  guns.  It 
might  very  well  mean  life  itself,  which 
is  being  snuffed  out  because  of  famine, 
malnutrition,  poverty,  and  disease.  If 
there  was  ever  a  measure  to  which  an 
amendment  such  as  this  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tached,  it  is  to  the  pending  bill.  If  we 
enact  a  measure  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  on  its  face  as  a 
means  of  dumping  surpluses.  If  we  in¬ 
clude  the  amendment  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  measure,  it  appears  what  it  ought 
to  be;  namely,  a  humane,  constructive 
proposal  to  do  three  things;  namely,  to 
save  lives,  to  create  good  will,  and  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  and  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  there  was  ever  a  proposal 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  fundamental  to  the  overall  security 
relationships  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  allies  and  friends,  and  to  the  overall 
security  needs  of  our  country,  it  is  one 
which  deals  with  the  utilization  of  the 
abundance  which  God  Almighty  has 
given  to  this  Nation  in  the  form  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Mr.  SCHQEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  a  question  with  reference  to  his 
suggestion  that  a  bill  on  this  subject 
coming  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  would  be  construed  as 
dumping.  Does  he  mean  to  imply  that 
the  measures  which  are  before  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  are  of  that  type? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  mean  to  imply  any¬ 
thing.  The  Senator  is  of  good  heart,  he 
is  of  clear  mind,  and  I  am  merely  saying 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  amendment 
that  ought  to  be  on  a  measure  affecting 
our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  desire  to  refresh 
the  Senator’s  memory  with  respect  to 
the  measure  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  introduced,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  has  the  opposite  effect  of 


one  proposing  to  dump  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  that  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kansas  that 
I  respect  both  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  measure  which  he  proposed.  I 
think  it  was  a  very  constructive  meas¬ 
ure;  in  fact,  if  my  amendment  is  de¬ 
feated,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  I  shall  readily  join  with  him 
in  his  proposal.  I  think  it  a  very  con¬ 
structive  and  very  sensible,  and  a  very 
much  needed  measure. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  simply  of  the 
opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  if  need  is  as 
urgent  as  appears  from  the  President’s 
message,  the  urgency  can  best  be  met 
when  the  time  is  at  hand  to  meet  it.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Congress  is  go¬ 
ing  to  recess  by  the  1st  of  August.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  recess  by  that  date,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  time 
to  process  a  bill  through  the  House  and 
through  the  Senate;  and  yet  we  are  now 
authorizing  for  2  more  years  under 
this  bill  the  long-term  program  of  mu¬ 
tual  security.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  where  the  amendment  belongs. 

It  is  in  this  measure,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  administration  has  seen  fit  to 
include  an  item  for  special  weapons.  It 
is  in  this  measure  that  we  have  seen  fit 
to  include  special  economic  appropria¬ 
tions  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  over 
and  above  what  we  had  previously  ap¬ 
propriated.  It  is  in  this  measure  that  it 
has  been  seen  fit  to  include  an  extension 
of  the  contract-fulfillment  date  on  the 
offshore  procurement  of  certain  items 
which  are  needed  for  military  assistance. 
I  say  that  we  have  here  a  measure  which 
gives  to  us  many  new  variations;  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  we  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  President  whose 
foreign  policy  we  support,  the  additional 
tools  with  which  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  President  has  rightfully  pointed 
out  in  his  memorable  address  before  the 
editors  of  the  Nation  and  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  this  afternoon,  that  one 
of  the  strong  arms  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  our  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  human  needs  of  people;  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  a  bill  which  is  so  heavily 
loaded  as  this  one  is,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  some  of  the  human  elements  in¬ 
cluded.  I  have  nothing  further  to  sug¬ 
gest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  whether  he  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  introduced  this  afternoon? 

Mi'.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  may  say  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  if 
he  wishes  to  offer  his  measure  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  my  amendment,  I  shall  readily 
join  with  him  and  shall  immediately  vote 
for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  support  that  bill  if  it  were 
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processed  in  an  orderly  manner  by  this 
body? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  would,  if  it 
is  the  measure  which  I  have  before  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  it  is  better  to  have  that  sort  of 
thing  done  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  legislation,  rather  than  have  it  effected 
by  way  of  an  amendment  which  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  not  had 
even  an  opportunity  to  read?  I  do  not 
know  about  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President’s  message  was  read  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  afternoon;  and  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  proposed  was  what  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  pro¬ 
posing.  It  is  exactly  what  I  proposed 
4  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  exactly  what  I 
talked  about  on  the  Senate  floor  7  weeks 
ago.  It  is  not  new.  I  realize  that  gen¬ 
erally  we  do  not  listen  to  speeches,  and 
sometimes  we  may  not  even  read  the 
Record,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  listen  to 
the  pronouncements  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  point  out  that 
the  contention  that  a  measure  should 
come  from  a  committee  and  go  through 
the  proper  parliamentary  procedure 
is — what  should  I  say? — a  two-edged 
sword.  There  are  times  when  it  merely 
depends  on  what  one  is  for  and  what  he 
is  against.  I  want  to  be  extremely  can¬ 
did.  I  recall  that  a  few  days  ago  a  con¬ 
ference  report  came  to  the  Senate,  a 
conference  report,  which  in  all  honesty, 
I  voted  against,  and  yet,  there  was  a 
great  storm  of  argument  that  then  was 
the  time  to  take  action  on  a  measure 
affecting  small  business  although  that 
measure  was  added  to  the  bill  in  con¬ 
ference,  not  even  on  the  floor.  This 
amendment  can  be  debated  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  yet,  I  heard  the  leader  of  the 
majority  party  say  that  we  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  conference  report  because  it 
is  the  one  chance  we  would  have  to  pass 
the  provision  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  persuasive 
argument.  It  brought  42  votes. 

I  recall  also,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
amendment  some  time  ago  to  authorize 
sums  of  money  for  Spain  did  not  come 
through  the  committee,  but  was  added 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  hundreds  of 
worthy  amendments  have  been  added 
to  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  debate  is  for.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  debate  is  open  and  honest. 
We  are  not  considering  a  conference  re¬ 
port,  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected 
without  even  an  amendment.  If  any 
Senator  has  ah  amendment  to  limit 
funds,  or  to  limit  the  authorizations,  or 
to  limit  the  duration,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  glad  to  consider 
them  on  their  merits. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
does  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  has  asked  for  in  his  bill  which  I 
have  in  my  hand.  It  does  exactly  what 
the  President  requested  this  afternoon. 
It  does,  in  the  main,  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  asked  for 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
It  does  what  the  American  Farm  Bureau 


Federation  asks  for,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo¬ 
gize  for  not  being  able  to  hear  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  distinctly  when  he 
began  his  remarks.  I  have  sent  for  his 
remarks  in  typewritten  form  and  should 
like  to  read  them  for  my  own  informa¬ 
tion  and  also  for  the  information  of  other 
Senators  who  could  not  hear  him  any 
better  than  I  could: 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  I  should  further 
say  that  the  representative  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  who  was  working  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  indicated  at 
the'  time  of  its  consideration  that  it  had  been 
discussed  with  and,  as  I  gathered,  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Mutual 
Security  representative. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Aiken.  May  I  ask  who  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  in  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  approved  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  only  am  saying  what  I 
think  was  said  by  Tyler  Wood — who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Mutual  Security  Agency — at  the 
hearings,  which  I  listened  to,  and  which 
I  have  reviewed  this  afternoon  in  the  light 
of  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Aiken.  When  was  that  approval  given? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  About  4  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier,  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  have  not  approved  this  amend¬ 
ment.  They  would  not  come  in  ahead 
of  the  President’s  message  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  this  afternoon.  No  one  would 
think  that  for  a  minute. 

As  I  stated  this  afternoon,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
give  almost  immediate  attention  to  this 
question,  because  it  is  a  very  important 
one.  In  fact,  it  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  upon  by  this  Congress  without 
hearing  the  testimony  from  the  persons 
who  would  carry  out  the  program,  the 
persons  who  know  how  the  program 
should  be  worked  out,  and  without  all  the 
other  information  we  need  before  enact¬ 
ing  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
load  up  the  Mutual  Security  bill  with  a 
lot  of  amendments  pertaining  to  this 
thing  or  that  thing.  The  easiest  way  in 
the  world  to  discredit  the  program  is  to 
load  it  up  with  extraneous  matter,  no 
matter  how  important  the  matter  might 
be  in  its  own  right. 

I  say  again  that  the  question  of  the 
disposal  of  American  farm  commodities 
in  connection  with  the  creation  of  good 
will  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  shall  be  taking  up  very  soon.  Let 
us  take  it  up  in  an  orderly  manner.  It 
involves  many  things  which  should  nc5t 
be  acted  upon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  by  an  amendment  which  we 
have  not  even  read. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  years  I  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  farm  legislation  and  have  been  priv¬ 
ileged  from  time  to  time  to  have  had 
some  say,  and,  I  hope,  some  little  effect, 
with  reference  to  farm  legislation.  I  am 
proud  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  an  agency  of  the  Government. 


I  am  proud  of  the  surpluses  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  in  times  of  need  have  served  this 
Nation  well. 

There  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  some  $3 
billion  worth  of  farm  commodities,  the 
products  of  our  soil  and  of  the  toil  of 
the  hands  of  our  farmers.  When  we 
come  to  the  sad  task  of  giving  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  blank- 
check  authority  to  give  away  $3  billion 
worth  of  commodities,  I  think,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  had  all  better  pause. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  the  differences  between 
the  request  submitted  by  the  President 
this  afternoon  and  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  can  see  little  essen¬ 
tial  difference.  That  does  not  make  me 
favorable  to  the  amendment,  however.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Henry  Wallace  ever  had 
quite  so  wild  a  dream  as  that  which  is 
involved  in  either  the  amendment  or  the 
bill. 

What  does  this  amendment  do,  Mr. 
President?  I  have  it  in  my  hand.  It 
does  not  come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  has  been  said.  What  does 
it  provide?  It  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  give  away  $3  billion  worth  of 
farm  commodities.  Do  we  call  this  a 
giveaway  bill?  It  would  be  the  most 
monstrous  giveaway  amendment  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Let  me  read  two  sentences  from  which 
I  shall  have  to  omit  some  phrases : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
available  such  commodities  to  any  nation 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  meet  fam¬ 
ine  or  other  critical  requirements  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  ap¬ 
propriate  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 

How  is  it  to  be  paid  for?  Let  me  read 
from  an  exception: 

For  the  purpose  of  making  payment  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  under  section  550,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  cancel  notes. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  appropria¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  come  back  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  a  decision.  If  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  shall  be  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  can¬ 
cel  notes  in  the  sum  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  amendment  should  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  without  a  hearing? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  acted  upon  without  a  hearing.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  acted  upon  favor¬ 
ably  with  or  without  a  hearing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  be  willing  to 
bet  that  when  the  Senator  hears  from 
home  he  will  change  his  mind. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  there  was  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  my  bill  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  referred  only  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  thought  he 
was  talking  about  my  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  also  read  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  see  no  essential  difference  between 
the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  would  say 
that  neither  of  them  should  be  acted 
upon  without  a  hearing? 

Mr.  GORE.  With  or  without  a  hear¬ 
ing.  I  shall  not  change  my  mind  no 
matter  what  I  hear  from  home. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  language  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  read  is 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  with  whom  I  usually  find 
myself  in  agreement.  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  regard  the  three  or  four  billion 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  as 
a  pile  of  junk.  We  have  carried  for 
many  years  7  billion  bales  of  cotton  that 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mills  in  this  country.  It  looked  as 
if  the  Government  would  lose  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  of  money,  and,  yet,  I  heard 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  say  on  the  floor 
not  long  ago  that  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  made  through  that  cotton.  The 
amount  was  something  like  $200  million. 
The  Senator  was  as  right  as  he  could  be 
when  he  said  it  was  profitable. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  that  we  must  not  start  giving  these 
products  away  by  means  of  a  blank 
check. 

I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Vermont  that  when  I  was  asked  for 
a  comment  on  his  bill  I  said  I  believed 
these  questions  must  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Congress  must  not  simply 
give  away  the  supplies  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  because  that  would 
invalidate  the  whole  program  of  farm 
price  supports,  to  which  many  of  us  are 
deeply  committed. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  considered 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  committee  may  write 
into  it  some  safeguards. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out  that  these 
stocks  of  goods  are  valuable  possessions. 
They  represent  tremendous  assets  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  corn.  They  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  things  to 
be  shoved  off,  so  that  we  can  start  pro¬ 
ducing  more. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  the  time  I  addressed 
my  remarks  to  the  amendment  I  did 
not  know  that  the  language  was  identical 
in  some  respects  to  that  in  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
bill  had  been  sent  to  Congress  in  any 
Democratic  administration,  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  have 
practically  torn  the  dome  off  the  Capitol 
with  complaints  about  the  bill  and  about 
abdication  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  by ‘Congress. 


We  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace’s  suggestion  of  a  little  milk  for  some 
Hottentots.  But  this  is  a  suggestion  to 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
power  to  deliver  all  the  vast  wealth  we 
have  in  these  commodities  to  whom¬ 
soever  it  pleases  him  to  deliver  it. 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see 
the  Brannan  plan  advanced  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale.  Our  Republican  friends 
have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the 
Brannan  plan.  I  joined  with  them  in 
.  my  opposition  to  that  plan.  I  do  not 
favor  the  idea  that  was  encompassed 
within  the  Brannan  plan,  of  having  any 
commodities  sold  for  whatever  they 
might  bring  on  the  market  in  any  period, 
and  then  have  the  Federal  Treasury 
make  good  whatever  was  the  difference 
between  what  the  commodity  brought 
and  90  percent  of  parity,  or  100  percent 
of  parity,  as  I  believe  the  Brannan  plan 
contemplated.  But  in  this  business 
administration  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the 
Brannan  plan  on  an  international  scale. 

It  is  proposed  to  let  the  President  of 
the  United  States  deal  away  these  com¬ 
modities  wherever  he  sees  fit,  at  any 
price  he  sees  fit,  with  no  recompense 
whatever  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  poor  old  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  make  good 
the  difference  in  taxes  in  order  to  repay 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  this  is  not  an  inter¬ 
national  Brannan  plan,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  to  point  out  wherein 
the  difference  lies. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  President  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  today  says: 

The  legislation  I  am  requesting  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  utilize  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  held  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  would  limit  that  authority  to 
meet  only  the  occasional  needs  arising  from 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements. 

So  the  President  in  his  message,  un¬ 
less  I  misinterpret  it  entirely,  is  dealing 
salely  with  famine  or  urgent  relief  re¬ 
quirements,  with  a  limitation  of  time  to 
June  30,  1955. 

I  believe  the  President  has  had  a  con¬ 
cern  that  where  famine  might  exist  in 
the  world  it  would  be  hard  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  morally  to  justify  either  the 
destroying  of  crops,  such  as  by  burning, 
or  the  nonuse  of  crops.  No  one  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  destroy  crops,  as  once  Henry 
Wallace  proposed  to  destroy  them. 
What  is  proposed  is  to  use  crops  that 
otherwise  might  become  unusable,  in 
order  to  meet  famine  and  relief  needs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  read  the  President’s 
message  very  carefully.  I  understand 
very  clearly  from  the  President’s  message 
that  it  is  not  only  proposed  that  we  give 
him  absolute,  carte  blanche,  authority 
to  dispose  of  these  valuable  resources  of 
the  Government,  but  that  we  commit 
ourselves  in  advance  to  whatever  it  may 
cost. 

This  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been 
suggested  that  Congress  completely 
abandon  the  power  of  the  purse.  At  no 
time  in  the  administrations  of  Franklin 


Roosevelt  or  Harry  Truman,  of  which 
the  Senator  has  been  so  critical,  was  it 
even  proposed  that  Congress  completely 
abandon  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator - 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
yield  further  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  yield  in  order  that  I 
may  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  one  additional  paragraph 
in  the  President’s  message? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  myself  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
an  additional  paragraph  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message,  and  I  shall  read  it: 

Since  we  cannot  adequately  foresee  the 
specific  needs  to  be  met  under  the  legislation 
I  am  requesting,  we  cannot  now  determine 
the  most  effective  and  equitable  conditions 
under  which  such  assistance  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  a  particular  situation.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  I  am  requesting  authority  to  establish — - 

He  is  not  requesting  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  terms  and  conditions — 

I  am  requesting  authority  to  establish, 
when  the  need  arises,  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  these  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  shall  be  made  available. 

That  is  practically  the  same  language 
contained  in  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  contained,  too,  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  ,  because  I  understand  he  was  for 
the  Brannan  plan.  However,  I  am  very 
much  surprised  at  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Brannan  plan, 
but  who  are  now  coming  forward  with  a 
proposal  for  an  international  Brannan 
plan. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  also  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
in  his  message,  in  addition  to  pointing 
out  that  the  proposal  is  limited  to  famine 
and  relief  conditions,  says: 

I  therefore  believe  it  advisable  to  have 
general  legislation  which,  within  appropriate 
limitations,  would  permit  the  President  to 
meet  these  situations. 

So  certainly  the  President — at  least, 
this  President — has  made  it  very  clear, 
in  every  conference  he  has  ever  had  with 
legislative  leaders,  that  he  certainly  did 
not  expect  Congress  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp.  He  expected  Congress  to  per¬ 
form  its  legislative  duties.  He  makes  it 
very  clear  in  his  message  that  he  expects 
proper  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  the 
proposal. 

In  his  message  he  points  out  that  the 
action  he  suggests  is  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  famine  and  emergency  situa¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Where  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  a  famine  or  an  emergency 
exists?  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  responded  generously  to  every 
request  that  has  ever  been  made  upon  it 
to  relieve  suffering  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  That  is  a  part  of  our  national 
history  and  our  tradition. 

During  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland, 
a  century  ago,  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  responded,  as  it  has  responded  gen- 
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erously  to  every  subsequent  request  made 
upon  it. 

Does  the  Senator  now  know  when 
these  requests  are  to  be  made?  Does 
the  Senator  now  know  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  distribute  these  commodities? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  within  the 
last  week  or  so  legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  relief  of  Pakistan.  For 
approximately  6  or  7  months  of  a  year 
that  Congress  would  be  in  session  the 
power  would  not  be  necessary;  but  it 
would  be  entirely  possible,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  to  have  a 
situation  arise  such  as  the  famine  in 
Pakistan.  Under  the  proper  limitations 
which  the  President  has  requested,  and 
with  the  limitations  established  by  Con¬ 
gress,  he  would  be  given  authority  to 
act  during  a  famine  or  an  emergency 
situation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California,  what  are  the  limitations 
requested  by  the  President?  There  are 
none  contained  in  his  message,  except 
the  general  words  about  legislative 
standards. 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  country 
in  the  world  today  where  the  emergency 
is  so  great  as  to  require  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  abdicate  completely, 
and  turn  over  not  only  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  power  of  the  purse,  by 
committing  ourselves  to  appropriate  any 
money  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  even  though  he  be  as  beloved  and 
great  a  man  as  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
might  seek  with  which  to  replenish  the 
stocks  needed? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  I  do  not  in¬ 
terpret  the  President’s  message  as  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  complete  blank  check  to  deal 
with  $3  billion  worth  of  commodities. 
He  expects  limitations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  limitations? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  the  job  of 
the  Congress.  The  President  says  that 
Congress  should  provide  appropriate 
limitations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  requests  of  the  Congress  of  late, 
I  know  that  when  the  President  makes 
a  suggestion  of  that  kind  there  will  be 
no  limitations. 

Mr.  YOUNG,  Mr.  THYE,  Mr.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Mr.  MAYBANK,  Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
and  other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  and 
if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  decline  to  yield  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  make  one 
statement,  and  then  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  I  also  promised 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 
Then  I  shall  come  back  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

By  the  terms  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment — and  I  also  include  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont — we  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  give  away  $3  billion  worth  of 
commodities.  True,  the  words  “urgent 
relief  requirements”  are  used  in  the  mes¬ 


sage.  But  in  how  many  spots  in  the 
world  today  are  there  urgent  relief  re¬ 
quirements?  Who  is  to  find  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  conditions?  Who  would 
make  the  distribution?  The  President 
would  make  the  distribution  upon  his 
own  finding,  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  he  found  urgent  relief  require¬ 
ments  to  exist. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  the  Congress 
is  asked  by  this  amendment,  by  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  today,  and  by  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Aiken],  to  relinquish  that  most  precious 
power,  its  control  of  the  purse  strings — 
how?  By  directing  the  Treasury, 
through  this  amendment,  to  cancel  the 
notes  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  YOUNG  and  Mr.  AIKEN  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  and  if  so 
to  whom? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  first  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  the  argument  raised 
by  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  good  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  am  wondering  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  between  the  authority  proposed  to 
be  granted  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
and  the  authority  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  under  w'hich  we  gave  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  farm  commodities  to 
other  countries. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  We  gave  the 
British  $440  million  to  buy  wheat  in 
Canada  at  higher  prices  than  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  in  the  United  States,  at 
a  time  when  the  Canadians  were  asking 
their  farmers  to  increase  wheat  produc¬ 
tion,  and  we  were  requiring  our  farmers 
to  decrease  wheat  production. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  au¬ 
thority  in  this  bill  and  the  blanket  au¬ 
thority  under  the  Marshall  plan,  to 
spread  food  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  from  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator,  and  from  his  ques¬ 
tions,  that  he  favors  the  Humphrey 
amendment? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  favor  any  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  get  rid  of  surplus  food  to 
distressed  people. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
in  order  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The.  authorization 
for  the  money  under  the  Marshall  plan 
came  first  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  I 
testified  for  hours  before  both  of  those 
committees.  Those  committees  consid¬ 
ered  the  question  carefully.  Then  we 
came  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  funds.  That  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  I  think  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  that  the 
record  may  be  clear,  I  have  asked  that 
the  transcript  of  the  executive  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 


tions  for  June  9,  1953,  be  made  available 
to  me.  It  is  labeled  “Secret,”  but  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senate  that  the  material  that 
is  in  this  volume  is  not  too  secret. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  as  to  whether  or  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  presented,  which 
would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  which  I  think  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  was  given  consideration 
by  the  administration  when  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

On  page  1473  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  we  find  a  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland.]  The 
Senator  from  California  said: 

Senator  Knowland.  It  seems  to  me,  I  hav¬ 
ing  just  come,  in  and  this  perhaps  being  a 
desirable  amendment,  it  seems  to  me-  that 
it  is  rather  far-reaching  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  Senator  George  and  others - - 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  (Continuing  with 
the  colloquy — 

on  the  possibility  of  violating  our  entire 
dumping  provisions.  * 

Before  it  actually  goes  into  the  bill,  even 
on  a  tentative  basis,  I  would  like  to  have, 
and  I  think  this  committee  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  have,  the  judgment  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  perhaps  the  Agriculture  peo¬ 
ple  on  this,  because  this  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
act  too  hastily. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  Senators  pre¬ 
fer  to  talk  outside  the  Chamber,  that  is 
their  privilege.  I  should  like  to  continue 
with  my  statement. 

This  is  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  acting  majority  leader  [Mr.  Know- 
land],  speaking: 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  this 
particular  language  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  put  it  into  the  bill  until  we  have 
at  least  had  a  chance  to  study  it  a  bit  and 
have  some  testimony. 

Mr.  Wood,  representing  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  said: 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe,  Senator  Knowland, 
our  people  discussed  this  when  they  were 
asked  to  draft  it  quite  fully  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Agriculture  Department, 
I  believe — and,  I  know,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment:  and  I  believe  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  was  also  consulted.  I  could  check 
that. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Wood.  May  I  leave  the  room  and  do 
that  right  now? 

I  skip  a  page  while  he  was  out  of  the 
room.  Mr.  Wood  continued  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  out  that 
this  language  in  section  550 — 

Which  was  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota — 
has  been  thoroughly  checked  and  agreed  by 
all  the  departments  mentioned.  It  was,  in 
fact,  language  drafted  for  the  so-called  Ben¬ 
son  bill  which  was  to  have  been  separate 
legislation  on  this  subject,  and  the  reason 
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it  was  felt  by  the  executive  branch  that  this 
does  not  get  us  into  trouble  with  the  anti¬ 
dumping  provisions,  etc.,  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  permissive  and  the  President  is  authorized 
to  do  this. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
not  accustomed  to  coming  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  giving  misinformation. 
Whether  this  amendment  is  adopted  or 
not,  let  the  record  speak  for  itself.  With 
respect  to  this  amendment,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  spoke  as  follows: 

I  find  out  that  this  language  in  section 
650— 

Which  is  exactly  the  language  now 
before  the  Senate — 
has  been  thoroughly  checked  and  agreed  by 
all  the  departments  mentioned. 

It  was  approved  by  all  the  departments 
mentioned,  including  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Mutual  SqcurityAdmin- 
istration,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Treasury. 

I  am  trying  to  do  this  administration 
a  favor.  In  view  of  this  testimony,  I 
suggest  that  the  least  that  should  hap¬ 
pen  is  that  the  proposal  be  given  some 
respectful  treatment,  in  terms  of  the 
proposal  which  has  been  brought  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  in  the  Record,  because  I  have  the 
same  confidence  in  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that  I  have  in  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  As  the  Record 
will  show,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
was  obviously  misled  by  the  Department. 
The  Department  told  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  in  effect,  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  made  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  did 
make  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  then  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  should  make  it 
clear  that  it  was  not  true. 

Those  in  the  Department  who  caused 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  cast  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
which  he  did  in  perfectly  good  faith, 
relying  on  the  Department,  ought  to  be 
called  to  task  by  the  Senate.  We  have 
come  to  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  a 
department  tells  a  Senator  that,  if  an¬ 
other  Senator  makes  a  statement  which 
the  Record  shows  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  had  the  right  to  make,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  is  misleading  the 
Senate.  That  Department  official  ought 
to  be  called  to  task.  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  that  kind  of  double-talk  on  the  part 
of  officials  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  I  in  any  way 
impugn  the  motives  or  challenge  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  ,a  great 
American,  who  has  served  his  country 
and  the  Senate  with  distinction.  I 
merely  wanted  the  Record  to  be  clear. 
I  believe  that  as  Senators  we  must  speak 
honestly  and  candidly  with  each  other. 

This  is  not  a  hit-or-miss  proposal 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  offering.  He  asked  advice  and 


counsel  from  the  administration.  I  have 
been  talking  about  this  kind  of  proposal 
for  the  past  5  or  6  months.  I  therefore 
did  not  create  it  out  of  my  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Administrator  I 
asked  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  to  draft  such  an 
amendment.  I  asked  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
see  to  it  that  such  a  draft  was  placed  in 
my  hands. 

Then  I  asked  a  representative  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration  in  exe¬ 
cutive  session  to  give  us  the  views  of  the 
departments.  The  representative  went 
to  the  telephone.  He  did  not  rely  on 
his  memory.  He  went  to  the  telephone 
at  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  he  came  back  and  reported 
what  the  Senator  has  read. 

He  stated  that  he  would  like  to  check 
the  information  and  asked,  “May  I  leave 
the  room  and  do  that  right  now?”  He 
came  back  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  out  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  in  section  550  has  been  thoroughly 
checked  and  agreed  by  all  the  departments 
mentioned.  It  was  in  fact  language  drafted 
for  the  so-called  Benson  bill  which  was  to 
have  been  separate  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  reason  it  was  felt  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  that  thfg  does  not  get  us  into 
trouble  with  the  antidumping  provisions, 
etc.,  is  the  fact  that  this  is  permissive  and  the 
President  is  authorized  to  do  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  seen  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  has  been 
stated  that  it  is  virtually  the  same  as 
the  bill  which  I  introduced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  same. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  wording  identical? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  believe  it  is  identical.  I 
know  there  is  no  substantive  matter 
which  is- different  whatsoever. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  matter  which 
was  discussed  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  a  matter  of  policy, 
was  it  not,  not  of  exact  wording? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  exact  wording. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  exact  wording? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  This  is  the 
exact  wording. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  provided  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  with  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  the  7th  or 
8th  day  of  June  1953. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  in  the  world  has 
not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  the 
amendment  printed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  instead  of  asking  us  to  ap¬ 
prove  it  without  seeing  it  or  reading  it? 
■  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  this  is  not 
exactly  a  new  subject.  It  was  discussed 
last  week  by  several  Senators,  including 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not 
present  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  this 
bill  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  understand  why  he  received 
a  copy  of  the  President’s  bill,  which  I 


introduced  today,  over  3  weeks  before 
the  White  House  cleared  the  bill  and 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont?  Who  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  furnished  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  never  knew  that 
I  had  a  pipeline  into  the  White  House, 
with  such  good  connections. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  facetious,  Mr. 
President,  because  my  friend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  has  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  him  know  that, 
for  his  information,  at  page  1461  of  the 
record  before  me  is  set  out  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  in  substance — there  may  be  a  word 
different  here  and  there — introduced, 
and  it  does  not  differ  in  substance  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  It  reads: 

Sec.  550.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  commodities  which  are  acquired 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through 
price-support  operations  and  which  are  in 
danger  of  waste  through  deterioration  or 
spoilage  or  have  accumulated  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  that  their  continued  storage  will  in¬ 
volve  excessive  costs  or  unduly  burden  stor¬ 
age  capacity,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make  available  such  commodities  to  any  na¬ 
tion  friendly  to  the  United  States  to  meet 
famine  or  other  critical  requirements  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines 
appropriate  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  deliver  such  commodities  on 
board  vessels  in  United  States  ports  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  President. 

Sec.  551.  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  commodities  disposed  of  under  section 
550,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  notes  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  713a-4  of  title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code,  in  an  amount  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  whether  he 
considers  it  ethical  for  an  employee  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration, 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Tyler  Wood  or  any 
other  employee,  to  furnish  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  with  a  copy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  bill  before  the  President  author¬ 
ized  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  the  President’s  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  directed  to  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
a  request,  according  t<^  his  desires 
as  to  the  kind  of  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  he  wanted.  He  also  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Stassen,  the  head  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration,  and  told  him 
what  he  wanted.  I  am  happy  to  relate 
that  they  cooperated. 

It  was  not  the  President’s  message. 
It  happens  that  it  is  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence.  It  just  so  happens;  that  is  all. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  in 
favor  of  giving  wheat  to  Pakistan  back 
in  March.  The  administration  was  also 
in  favor  of  it.  He  is  now  in  favor  of 
food  supplies  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration,  which  later  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  said  it  was  in  favor  of  also. 
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I  cannot  help  it.  It  just  so  happens; 
that  is  all.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  care  to  yield 
further.  I  wish  to  conclude  my  re¬ 
marks.  I  am  sorry  there  is  contention 
between  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  with  whom 
I  have  frequently  found  myself  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  legislation,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  I  am  sorry  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  did 
not  get  the  bill  first.  I  am  sorry  that 
he  let  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  beat  him  to  it  by  3  weeks. 
However,  that  does  not  change  my  atti¬ 
tude  toward  either  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  last  year 
passed  upon  wheat  for  India.  We  de¬ 
bated  the  subject  at  length.  Congress 
made  the  decision.  This  year  we  passed 
upon  aid  to  Pakistan.  A  request  was 
made  of  Congress,  and  Congress  made 
the  decision.  Now  we  are  asked,  at  this 
later  hour,  to  abdicate  the  right  and 
privilege  and  duty  of  making  another 
such  decision. 

If  we  adopted  the  amendment  we 
would  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  without  further  refer¬ 
ence  to  Congress  and  without  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  appropriations,  to  give  away 
$3  billion  worth  of  farm  commodities, 
and  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  directed  to  cancel  the  notes  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in 
a  moment.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
these  commodities  are  a  very  precious 
storehouse.  Not  once  has  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States — and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  two  former  Presi¬ 
dents,  under  whose  administration  I  have 
served — made  a  request  of  Congress  to 
relieve  famine  situations  with  this  pre¬ 
cious  storehouse,  which  has  not  always 
also  found  my  support.  I  would  expect 
to  react  favorably  to  alleviating  famine 
conditions  again,  but  I  want  to  preserve 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  I  want  to  preserve  the  most 
precious  right  and  power  we  have,  name¬ 
ly  the  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  why  it  is  so  great 
a  sin  to  cancel  notes  of  the  Treasury  now, 
when  during  the  last  6  or  8  years  we  have 
canceled  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  bil¬ 
lion  worth,  in  order  to  pay  subsidies. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  realize 
that  that  has^oecome  the  customary  way 
of  paying  bills? 

I  also  inform  the  Senator  that  last  year 
I  myself  vigorously  opposed  that  manner 
of  paying  bills,  and  I  believe  I  was  joined 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  that 
effort.  Finally  we  required  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  made  to  pay  subsidies  on 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Record  will  show  that  I  stated  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  question  of  tweedle  dee 
and  tweedle  dum.  Since  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  the  fight  was  led  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware — insisted  that  it 


should  be  made  as  an  appropriation,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  canceling  the  notes,  I  stated 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  agree  to  their 
views  and  to  have  the  money  refunded  by 
appropriation. 

But  of  course  that  does  not  change  the 
principal  issue  here  involved,  namely, 
whether  we  want  to  apply  the  Brannan 
plan  on  an  international  scale,  instead 
of  to  our  own  people.  When  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  was  brought  forward,  the  idea 
was  that  we  would  sell  commodities  for 
whatever  they  would  bring  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  whatever  they  did  not  bring 
would  be  made  good  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

By  means  of  the  proposal  now  made,  as 
I  understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  which 
amendment  has  now  been  adopted  by  the 
administration  in  a  message  received  by 
us  today  from  the  President,  it  would 
apply  the  Brannan  plan  wherever  the 
President  desires  to  apply  it.  We  would 
sell  these  commodities  or  give  them 
away,  and  then  the  difference  would  be 
made  good  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  one  who  prefers  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  something  to  say  about  each 
one  of  these  individual  cases,  instead  of 
giving  any  such  carte  blanche  authority. 

I  am  as  much  disturbed  about  the  large 
surpluses  as  is  anyone  else,  but  I  still 
think  our  constitutional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  much  more  important  than  any 
temporary  difficulty  in  which  we  might 
find  ourselves,  due  to  any  surpluses  or 
due  to  any  temporary  difficulty  we  might 
encounter  under  any  of  our  programs. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  has 
never  been  called  upon,  by  means  of  any 
one  sheet  of  paper,  to  abandon  as  many 
of  its  prerogatives  as  it  was  called  upon 
to  abandon  in  the  message  received  to¬ 
day  from  the  President,  although  I  have 
not  read  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
we  would  do  well  to  follow  the  constitu¬ 
tional  procedures  of  our  Government.  I 
simply  add  that  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have 
not  done  so  in  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
yield  further. 

I  would  support  a  bill  for  $25  million 
or  $50  million,  to  have  an  emergency 
store  to  relieve  famine  situations  and  to 
relieve  tragedies  and  disasters,"  whether 
they  occur  in  our  country  or  in  other 
countries.  But  I  cannot  vote  for  an 
open-end  $3  billion  authorization  which 
would  never  have  to  come  back  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
expected  to  submit  any  documents  in 
connection  with  this  discussion.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  turn  the  discussion 
has  taken,  with  the  citation  of  dates,  ori¬ 
gins,  and  so  forth,  I  think  perhaps  the 
Record  should  contain  a  few  more. 

On  March  9,  1953, 1  introduced  Senate 
bill  1230,  “To  provide  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Republic  of  Koi’ea  as  an  ally 
against  aggression  and  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  that  country  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  war  in  resisting  aggression.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  that  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1230)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  hereby  authorized,  though  the 
facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  acquire  domestic  supplies  of  wool, 
cotton,  grains,  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  sell  and  deliver  such  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $500  million  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  and  to  accept  legal  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  payment 
therefor.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  utilize  stocks  of 
such  commodities  as  may  be  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  currency  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  1  of  this  act  and  to  credit 
such  receipts  in  payment  for  and  retirement 
of  debentures  eft-  other  evidences  of  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  the  Treasury  and  to  deposit  this  currency 
in  a  special  fund  for  Korean  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Joint  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  Korean  Reconstruction 
and  Rehabilitation  to  consist  of  5  Mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  5  Members  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  commit¬ 
tee  shall  investigate  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  South  Korea  growing  out  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  ag¬ 
gression  and  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15,  1954,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  recommendations  for  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  South 
Korea  through  the  use  of  the  Korean  recon¬ 
struction  and  rehabilitation  fund  provided 
by  section  2  of  this  act.  The  expenses  of 
such  committee  shall  be  provided  from  the 
contingent  funds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  appropriate  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
read  the  bill,  but  it  took  up  the  matter 
of  using  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  proposed  a  limitation 
of  $500  million  worth,  and  that  they 
should  be  disposed  of  for  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  of  Korea,  and  that  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  in  turn  should  be  used  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  country. 

Under  date  of  April  2,  1953,  which  was 
substantially  more  than  3  weeks  ago,  I 
received  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  True 
D.  Morse,  a  letter  reading  in  part  as 
follows: 

We  have  received  a  request  for  a  report 
on  this  bill  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We 
are  giving — 

And  this  is  the  sentence  to  which  I 
particularly  call  attention — 
careful  study  to  the  bill  as  it  would  affect 
the  programs  and  responsibilities  of  this 
Department  and  are  discussing  it  with  the 
other  departments  concerned  with  United 
States  programs  in  South  Korea. 

Some  days  later  I  received  a  call  from 
Mr.  John  H.  Davis,  President  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  He  came  up 
and  discussed  the  bill  and  discussed  the 
whole  idea  6f  using  the  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

On  May  7,  1953,  he  wrote  me  a  letter, 
reading  in  part  as  follows; 
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This  is  a  very  Important  matter  and  one 
to  which  we  are  giving  serious  considera¬ 
tion  and  study.  We  understand  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  working  on  this  subject,  and 
we  hope  a  satisfactory  decision  can  be 
reached  at  an  early  date. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  of  your  interest 
in  our  programs — 

And  so  forth.  Before  the  letter 
reached  me,  Mr.  Davis  called  my  office 
and  talked  to  my  secretary  or  my  assist¬ 
ant,  and  said  he  was  calling  because  he 
did  not  say  in  the  letter  all  that  he 
wished  he  could,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  indicate  they  were  going  into  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  State  Department  area,  which 
was  the  reason  why  his  letter  was  so 
formal.  In  that  telephone  conversation 
he  said  the  President  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  into  these  angles,  and 
that  they  had  directed  a  letter  to  the 
executive  secretary,  expressing  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  interest. 

On  May  6,  I  received  from  Mr.  Wilton 
B.  Persons,  special  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  letter  which  closes  with  this  para¬ 
graph  : 

I  think  you  should  know  that  this  entire 
question  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council.  This  review  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  size  and  type  of  aid  pro¬ 
gram  required,  but  also  the  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  that  should  be  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  When  this 
review  is  completed,  the  recommended  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  wait  just  a  minute  un¬ 
til  I  state  one  more  sentence. 

As  I  understand,  that  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  presented  this  after¬ 
noon.  This  letter  from  the  White  House 
is  dated  May  6. 

Mr.  Persons  concluded  his  letter  by 
saying : 

Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  been  asked 
by  the  President  to  continue  to  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  are  possible  under  existing  pro¬ 
grams  to  utilize  United  States  surplus  foods 
and  fibers  in  South  Korea. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this 
program  did  not  originate  3  weeks  ago 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  much 
as  it  may  seem  from  the  record  up  to  this 
point  to  have  done.  It  originated  earlier, 
because  of  the  discussion  which  occurred 
following  the  introduction  on  March  9  of 
my  bill  relating  to  Korea.  The  President 
-appointed  a  committee,  and  it  is  so  stated 
in  correspondence  dated  in  the  early  part 
of  May. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  read 
from  the  letter  that  the  question  of  na¬ 
tional  production  was  to  be  left  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  I  understand 
that  all  production  for  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  has  been  left  to  the  National 
Security  Council.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  read — and 
that  agricultural  problems  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  left  to  the  National  Secu¬ 


rity  Council.  Is  not  that  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  read? 

Mr.  CASE.  No. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Will  the  Senator 
read  the  letter  again? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  certainly  adding  something 
to  the  letter. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Will  the  Senator 

from  South  Dakota  read  the  letter  again? 

Mr.  CASH!.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  from  Mr. 
Persons  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ‘un¬ 
derstood  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  read  from  the  letter 
that  the  National  Security  Council  would 
determine  it.  That  is  what  the  Senate 
from  South  Dakota  read. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wishes  to  place  that  interpre¬ 
tation  upon  the  letter,  I  think  the  entire 
letter  should  be  read. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  understand - 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  decline  to 
yield  further,  until  I  have  read  the  letter. 
Mr.  MAYBANK.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
letter  answers  the  Senator’s  question. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  6,  1953. 
Dear  Senator  Case:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
refer  again  to  your  letter  regarding  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  prisoners  of  war  in  South  Korea  and 
the  use  of  our  surplus  stocks  of  food  and 
fiber  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator,  because  this 
will  answer  his  misinterpretation. 

I  read  further: 

The  level  of  feeding  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  any  battle  area  is,  of  course,  a  serious 
problem.  It  stems  from  our  adherence  to 
the  principles  established  by  international 
convention  governing  the  feeding  of  prison¬ 
ers  and  the  difficulty  of  insuring  that  our 
allies*  troops  and  civilians  in  the  battle  area 
are  receiving  adequate  rations.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  informs  me  that  because  of 
distribution  difficulties  there  were  a  few  in¬ 
stances  when  Korean  troops  were  receiving  a 
somewhat  smaller  ration  than  prisoners  of 
war  but  that  corrective  steps  have  been 
taken  and  that  the  situation  will  be  watched 
closely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  Insofar  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  in  bring¬ 
ing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House,  I  pointed  out  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  General  Van  Fleet  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  the  effect 
that  South  Korean  soldiers  were  being 
called  upon  to  guard  prisoners,  although 
the  troops  doing  the  guarding  were  get¬ 
ting  about  30  percent  in  calories  of  the 
diet  that  was  being  fed  to  the  prisoners. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  letter: 

A  large  part  of  the  dollars  that  have  been 
appropriated  to  combat  disease  and  unrest 
in  South  Korea  is  being  used  to  procure 
food,  mainly  grain,  all  of  which  is  being 
obtained  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  sentence,  particularly,  I 
want  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  hear.  It  reads: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  working  in  close 


cooperation  to  determine  what  further  use 
can  be  made  of  United  States  agricultural 
surpluses  in  Korea. 

So  that  the  National  Security  Council 
was  not  taken  over.  They  were  working 
together  with  the  department. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  is  in  Korea, 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  But  just  a  moment. 
I  read  further: 

The  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  also 
have  funds  which  are  being  used  to  import 
supplies  into  South  Korea.  Part  of  these 
funds  is  being  expended  in  the  United  States 
for  agricultural  products. 

Naturally,  we  want  to  see  that  the  South 
Korean  troops  and  civilians  receive  adequate 
rations  to  continue  thbir  gallant  efforts 
against  Communist  aggression.  Except  for 
certain  distribution  difficulties  which  cannot 
be  avoided  in  combat  areas,  it  now  appears 
that  the  troops  are  receiving  adequate  ra¬ 
tions.  But  the  supply  program  for  the  troops 
cannot  be  disassociated  from  that  of  the 
South  Korean  civilians  since  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  Republic  is  responsible  for  feeding  both 
groups. 

Any  disruption  in  the  South  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  production  or  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  may  cause  difficulties  in  its  military 
supply  activities  as  well  as  in  the  feeding  of 
civilians.  Therefore,  the  basic  question  that 
must  be  considered  is  whether  the  total  re¬ 
sources  available  to  the  South  Korean  Re¬ 
public,  both  food  and  nonfood,  are  adequate 
and  whether  any  changes  are  required  in 
the  foreign-aid  program  of  that  country. 

It  is  at  that  point  that  Mr.  Persons 
said: 

I  think  you  should  know  that  this  entire 
question  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council.  This  review  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  size  and  type  of  aid  pro¬ 
gram  required,  but  also  the  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  that  should  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  The 
Senator  has  asked  me  to  listen.  The 
entire  foreign-aid  program  is  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  National  Security  Council, 
together  with  the  agricultural  program. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
should  add  that  Sherman  Adams,  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  called  me  on 
the  telephone,  at  the  time  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  was  taking  place,  on 
the  3d  of  May,-and  said,  “You  know  that 
this  matter  is  under  consideration  by  the 
President.  He  is  intensely  interested  in 
knowing  whether  some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  can  be  so  used.”  Mr. 
Adams  stated  to  me  that  it  was  his  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  President  would 
favor  a  program  which  would  not  be 
limited  to  South  Korea,  but  which  would 
comprehend  the  entire  field,  and  that 
that  was  the  kind  of  program  that  was 
under  consideration. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  whole 
story  is  that  the  situation  stems  from 
having  considered  the  matter  in  relation 
to  South  Korea.  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  thought  it 
should  be  on  a  broader  scale,  as  did  the 
President;  and,  finally,  as  a  result  of  all 
the  discussion  and  debate  on  the  subject, 
it  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  program 
which  was  presented  by  the  President  in 
his  message  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  perfect  my  amendment  on  page 
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2,  following  the  words  “as  directed  by 
the  President,  but  not  in  excess  of  $50 
million,”  as  follows:  In  section  552,  strike 
out  the  numeral  “1955”  and  insert 
“1954”,  so  as  to  make  the  section  read: 

Sec.  552.  No  commodity  shall  be  made 
available  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
550  and  551  after  June  30,  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  modifies  his 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  done  this  because  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  logic  and  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  arguments  with  reference  to  the 
administrative  proposal.  I  have  listened 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  long- 
range,  permanent  piece  of  legislation, 
which  will  go  through  the  committee 
process.  But,  between  now  and  that 
time,  conditions  may  arise  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  President  ought  to  have  power 
to  meet.  So  my  amendment  may  well 
be  termed  emergency  legislation  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  I 
wish  my  colleagues  would  pay  particular 
attention  to  that — “emergency  legisla¬ 
tion  incorporated  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,”  not  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
of  supplies,  $50  million,  nor  for  any 
longer  period  of  time  than  1  year.  In 
that  period  of  time  we  shall  be  through 
with  some  of  the  studies  we  are  making, 
and  we  shall  also  be  through  with  some 
of  the  committee  hearings.  We  shall  be 
through  with  the  processing,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  the  Aiken  bill,  with 
whatever  amendments  it  may  have  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  out  of  committee. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  this  proposal  to  the 
fact  that  here  is  a  reasonable  and  sensi¬ 
ble  and  flexible  proposal  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  administration  indicated  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
that  they  had  been  thinking  about  this. 
They  indicated  to  a  number  of  people 
that  they  had  been  thinking  about  it. 
The  truth  is  that  some  of  us  have  not 
only  been  thinking  about  it  but  we  have 
also  been  acting  about  it;  and  now  is  the 
time,  it  appears  to  me,  to  act  upon  a 
reasonable,  fair,  and  effective  proposal. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that,  with  those 
amendments,  my  proposal  be  given  full 
consideration  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  memorandum 
on  this  subject,  which  is  entitled  “Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Food  Amendment.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pdint  in 
my  remarks.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mutual  Security  Food  Amendment 

I  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration.  It  is  aimed  at  let¬ 
ting  American  food  and  fiber,  along  with 
American  dollars,  fight  for  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Our  foreign-aid  program  is  predicated 
upon  the  urgent  need  of  strengthening  forces 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  mo¬ 
bilizing  them  for  the  common  cause  of  stand¬ 


ing  resolutely  against  the  threat  of  commu¬ 
nistic  imperialism. 

America’s  great  agricultural  know-how, 
its  great  blessing  of  abundance,  can  and 
should  share  in  the  mobilizing  of  the  forces 
and  the  resources  of  freedom. 

That’s  what  my  amendment  would  seek  to 
encourage. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment.  All  that  it  does 
is  to  grant  the  President  authority  to  make 
use  of  some  of  our  agricultural  reserves  now 
piled  up  in  storage,  whenever  it  appears  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  foreign  policy  to  do 
so,  to  help  friendly  countries  that  may  be  in 
temporary  need. 

In  view  of  the  present  world  situation  in 
which  no  effort  toward  strengthening  our 
ties  of  friendship  can  be  overlooked,  in  view 
of  the  present  heavy  stocks  of  reserves  of 
agricultural  commodities  now  existing  in  this 
country,  I  believe  the  President  should  have 
such  authority.  He  should  be  able  to  make 
use  of  our  abundance,  within  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  to  alleviate  hunger  and  misery  in  the 
world,  thereby  showing  our  humanitarian 
concern  for  less  fortunates  as  contrasted 
with  the  ruthless  slave-state  oppression 
Communists  have  invoked  in  satellite  areas 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  amendment  does  not  create  a  give¬ 
away  plan,  to  dump  American  products  in¬ 
discriminately  throughout  the  world. 

Yet  neither  does  it  hang  a  definite  dollar 
sign  on  America’s  humanitarian  spirit,  so 
that  we  haggle  over  terms  while  people 
starve. 

What  it  does  is  provide  flexible  enough 
authority  for  the  President  to  act  under  dif¬ 
fering  circumstances  and  differing  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  leaves  it  up  to  the  President  to  deter - 
I  mine  terms  and  conditions  for  using  our  food 
•reserves  to  alleviate  famine  and  hunger. 

'  Rather  than  require  any  rigid,  fixed 
method  of  financing  the  sharing  of  qur  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  with  areas  urgently 
needing  it,  the  authority  herein  provided 
would  open  the  way  for  more  flexible  barter 
for  strategic  jnaterials;  it  would  permit  sales 
being  made  for  native  currency,  where  a 
dollar  shortage  exists;  yet  it  would  also  per¬ 
mit  us  to  make  food  loans  or  outright  food 
gifts  where  such  methods  seemed  most  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  interests  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment*  as  well  as  best  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  recipient  country. 

I  believe  this  is  the  simplest,  most  direct 
way  of  getting  a  green  light  for  a  start  in 
the  right  direction  of  using  food  as  Well  as 
dollars  in  foreign  aid. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  is  not 
the  final  answer  to  stimulating  American 
farm  exports,  nor  making  effective  and  con¬ 
structive  use  of  all  our  abundance  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

It  is,  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  both  those  purposes,  as  well  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  of  humanitarian  for¬ 
eign  policy,  foreign  policy  that  is  concerned 
with  empty  stomachs  as  well  as  empty  car¬ 
tridge  belts. 

I  regard  the  amendment  as  just  one  more 
constructive  step  in  efforts  to  stimulate  in¬ 
creased  use  of  America’s  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance,  and  I  think  most  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  for  every  possible  step  in 
that  direction. 

If  we  are  going  to  open  any  new  channels 
for  wider  use  of  our  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  support  of  our  foreign  policy  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  believe  this  amend¬ 
ment  offers  us  the  only  practical  chance  of 
doing  so. 

Any  action  on  a  completely  separate  and 
more  comprehensive  bill  in  this  field,  involv¬ 
ing  lengthy  committee  hearings,  is  obviously 
very  unlikely  this  late  in  the  present  session. 

However,  such  use  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  aid  countries  in  need  is  logically 
a  supplement  to  our  other  foreign  aid — 
military  and  economic — and  therefore  the 


proposal  is  quite  properly  advanced  as  an 
amendment  to  the  mutual-security  bill. 

I  believe  enactment  of  this  amendment 
will  be  an  important  policy  declaration  by 
the  Congress — an  expression  of  our  determi¬ 
nation  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  our  avail¬ 
able  resources  in  strengthening  the  free 
world  for  its  struggle  against  communism. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  Communist  propa¬ 
gandists  exploit  us  as  a  rich  uncle  hoarding 
huge  supplies  like  a  dog  in  the  manger,  let¬ 
ting  them  spoil  in  storage  before  we  will  dis¬ 
tribute  them  to  the  hungry  to  eat. 

Instead,  we  should  be  seizing  the  initiative 
firmly  in  our  own  hands  by  assuring  dis¬ 
tressed  countries  of  the  world  that  we  aren't 
going  to  let  them  starve— that  we  have  ample 
food,  and  one  way  or  another  will  be  worked 
out  so  we  can  share  our  abundance  with 
them,  accepting  whatever  they  have  to  offer 
in  return. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  joined  with  several 
other  Senators  in  sponsorship  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  creation  of  an  international 
food  reserve  aimed  at  just  such  a  purpose — 
of  finding  a  meeting  place  between  those  who 
have  more  food  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  those  who  haven’t  enough  to  exist 
decently.  Every  argument  advanced  for  that 
worthy  purpose  now  supports  my  amend¬ 
ment,  for  It  would  permit  us  to  do  on  our 
own  what  many  of  us  hoped  the  interna¬ 
tional  food  reserves  could  do  on  a  united 
basis. 

Famine  and  hunger  can’t  wait  for  debates 
or  negotiations.  Starving  children  can  wait 
neither  for  a  new  international  body  to  be 
created,  nor  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act,  if  it  should  be  in  recess.  That’s 
why  it  appears  sensible  and  advisable  to  me 
to  give  this  simple  authority  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent — so  that  he  may  act  when  action  ap¬ 
pears  necessary,  and  make  use  of  more  of  our 
food  reserves  when  opportunities  present 
themselves  that  would  be  advantageous  to 
all  concerned. 

Instead  of  complaining  about  our  heavy 
food  supplies,  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
agricultural  know-how  of  our  farm  produ¬ 
cers. 

We  should  welcome  our  plentiful  food  as 
a  blessing  other  countries  do  not  enjoy,  and 
make  use  of  our  opportunity  to  win  friends 
in  the  world  through  sharing  our  abun¬ 
dance — on  whatever  terms  may  be  necessary. 

Instead  of  sending  American  dollars  in 
foreign  aid  alone,  let’s  send  some  American 
food  or  fiber — and  in  that  way  we  can  be 
helping  our  own  farmers  while  we  are  help¬ 
ing  hungry  people  in  other  lands. 

I’m  convinced  this  proposal  is  thoroughly 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  alone,  entirely  aside  from  its 
possible  benefits  to  domestic  agriculture. 

Yet  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  overlook — 
nor  should  we  overlook — the  increasingly 
serious  economic  plight  confronting  our  own 
American  farmers,  while  we  are  debating 
sending  aid  to  foreign  shores. 

America’s  farmers  have  shared  every  sacri¬ 
fice  and  every  challenge  confronting  our  Na¬ 
tion  down  through  history,  and  still  re¬ 
mains  steadfast  as  axreal,  solid  bulwark  of 
democracy.  They  are  willing  now  to  assume 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defense 
in  the  struggle  against  communism,  if  they 
have  any  income  out  of  which  to  pay  their 
taxes.  Yet  I  am  sure  many  a  hard-pressed 
farmer  would  4pok  more  kindly  upon  our 
foreign  aid  program  if  he  knew  food  that  he 
produced  was  going  to  be  part  of  that  pro¬ 
gram — that  he  was  sharing  in  building  a 
better  world,  by  helping  feed  our  friends 
and  our  allies. 

I  ask  and  urge  that  agriculture  be  made  a 
definite  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  manner  I  have  proposed— that  we  no 
longer  sit  idly  by  with  our  grain  elevators 
and  cold-storage  warehouses  bulging  with 
food,  while  other  peoples  of  the  world  are 
starving. 
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I  urge  that  we  make  war  on  misery  and 
suffering  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  free  world. 

I  urge  that  we  adopt  a  little  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  President  Eisenhower’s  famous 
address  to  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  by  showing  now  that  we  are  as 
concerned  with  human  beings  as  we  are  with 
military  might. 

We  can  do  so  by  adopting  this  amendment. 

If  we  do  so,  It  will  be  a  major  forward  step 
by  this  Congress — a  humane  addition  to  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  a  constructive  step 
toward  stimulating  wider  consumption  of 
American  farm  products. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute.  Earlier  this  year, 
when  Secretary  Benson’s  name  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  I  op¬ 
posed  his  nomination,  principally  on  the 
ground  that'  he  was  a  conservative.  I 
now  learn  from  my  Democratic  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  he  is 
a  great  liberal.  If  Secretary  Benson  is 
responsible  for  the  bill  that  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  today,  and  if  he  continues  his 
liberal  trend,  I  am  going  to  make  an 
apology  on  the  Senate  floor  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  this  bill  passes  the  Congress,  and 
it  gets  rid  of  our  burdensome  surpluses 
and  thereby  stabilizes  agricultural  prices 
and  our  whole  national  economy,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  will  be  very  popular  with 
the  American  farmer,  and  I  shall  owe 
him  an  apology  for  having  opposed  his 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey!  as  modified. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Cordon],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Duff],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Griswold],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to 
attend  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 
the  Senator  from  IoWa  [Mr.  Gillette], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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[Mr.  Lehman],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 

YEAS— 12 


Douglas 

Langer 

Murray 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Jackson 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Kilgore 

Mundt 

NAYS— 54 

Young 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Barrett 

Hennings  » 

Payne 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bennett 

Hoey 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Russell 

Case 

Hunt 

Saltonstall 

Clements 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Long 

Symington 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Thye 

Frear 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Gold  water 

McCarran 

Welker 

Gore 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Green  ' 

Millikin 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 

-29 

Bricker 

Duff 

Kennedy 

Bridges 

Flanders 

Kuchel 

Bush 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Butler,  Md. 

George 

Malone 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

Byrd 

Griswold 

Neely 

Capehart- 

Hill 

Potter 

Chavez 

Ives 

Taft 

Cordon 

Jenner 

Tobey 

Daniel 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  was 
rejected  _ 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
prior  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate,  when  it  completes  its  work  to- 
niglit,  will  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning  for  the  memorial  services 
to  be  held  for  the  late  Senator  Smith 
of  North  Carolina.  Following  those 
services,  we  shall  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
can  finish  it  tomorrow  and  move  on  to 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  If  we  can  complete  both 
these  measures  by  Thursday  evening,  I 
would  then  propose  a  recess  until  Mon¬ 
day,  so  that  the  Senate  would  not  be  in 
session  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  which 
is  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  Monday  we 
intend  to  take  up  where  we  left  off  the 
consideration  of  bills  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection.  On  Tues¬ 
day  we  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
Labor -Federal  Security  appropriation 
bill.  If  we  are  not  able  to  complete  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  bill  promptly,  we  shall 
plan  on  having  a  Friday  session.  I  would 
ask  the  cooperation  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  desire  to  propose 
at  this  time.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  Senate  bill  2128,  the  Mutual  Se¬ 


curity  Act  of  1953,  no  Senator  shall  speak 
longer  than  15  minutes  on  any  amendment* 
motion,  or  appeal,  and  that  debate  upon  the 
bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]:  Provided,  That  no 
amendment  which  is  not  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  propose  to  the 
bill.  It  has  been  printed  and  is  on  the 
desk.  I  have  been  waiting  all  day  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  it.  It  is  an 
amendment  of  such  importance  that  I 
do  not  feel  I  should  be  limited  to  15  min¬ 
utes’  discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  a  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
in  talking  with  the  distinguished  minor¬ 
ity  leader,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  he 
indicated  that  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
him  he  would  be  prepared  to  allow  addi¬ 
tional  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  There  would  be  15  min¬ 
utes  for  each  Senator  on  each  amend¬ 
ment;  there  would  be  2  hours  of  general 
debate  on  the  bill,  one-half  of  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  one-half  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson], 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  I  do 
not  want  to  insist  on  an  unusual  amount 
of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  would  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Frankly,  I  think  I 
could  finish  the  discussion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  within  15  minutes,  unless  there  are 
questions,  which  I  anticipate  may  be 
asked.  Therefore,  I  do  want  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  make  the  amendment  un¬ 
derstood,  if  I  can  explain  it,  because  it 
is  an  amendment  which  differs  from 
those  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
tonight.  It  is  not  a  giveaway  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  an  amendment  which 
deserves  the  consideration  of  this  body, 
and  the  Senate  will  want  to  consider  it. 
If  the  minority  leader  can  assure  me  that 
I  may  have  such  additional  time  beyond 
15  minutes - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  the  Senator  an  additional 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  not  object, 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
submit  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  be  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mi’.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
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rolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

S.  1081.  An  act  to  provide  authority  for 
temporary  economic  controls,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2103.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to 
housing. 


ADDITIONAL  ENROLLED  BILLS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  30,  1953,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  additional  enrolled 
bills: 

S.1081.  An  act  to  provide  authority  for 
temporary  economic  controls,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2103.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to 
housing. 


EMERGENCY  IMMIGRATION  LEGIS¬ 
LATION-RESOLUTION  OP  MIN¬ 
NESOTA  FEDERATION  OP  WOM¬ 
EN’S  CLUBS,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  June  4,  1953,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  President’s  recommended 
emergency  immigration  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Minnesota  Federation  op 

Women’s  Clubs, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  19,  1953. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.' 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolution  $as  de¬ 
feated  by  four  votes  at  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  25-29: 

“The  President’s  Recommended  Emergency 
United  States  Immigration  Legislation 
“Whereas  President  Eisenhower  has  re¬ 
quested  emergency  legislation  regarding  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  additional  refugees;  and 

“Whereas  certain  European  countries  are 
suffering  from  population  surpluses  which 
hinder  economic  and  political  stability  in 
Western  Europe;  and 

“Whereas  the  United  States  has  need  of 
additional  workers  in  certain  vital  occupa¬ 
tions;  Therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  support  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  recommendations  for  emergency  leg¬ 
islation  to  bring  in,  after  proper  screening, 
240,000  refugees  and  people  from  overpopu¬ 
lated  areas  in  Western  Europe  in  the  next  2 
years  to  help  supplement  our  manpower 
shortages,  reunite  families,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy.” 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  dele¬ 
gate  body  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis,  June  4,  1953,  and  adopted  with 
one  dissenting  vote. 

Included  in  the  motion  were  instructions 
to  send  a  report  of  this  minority  opinion  with 
the  statement  that  our  action  represents  the 
minority  vote  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  to  the  executive  committee 
of  GFWC,  to  Minnesota’s  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  Mrs. 


Hiram  Cole  Houghton,  Assistant  Director  for 
Refugees,  Migration  and  Travel  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Starkweather, 

President. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY— RESOLU¬ 
TION  OF  GATZKE  (MINN.)  LOCAL 

FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Gatzke  Local  Farmers  Union,  Gatzke, 
Minn,,  at  their  meeting  held  on  June 
9,  1953,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gatzke,  Minn.,  June  11,  1953. 
Hon.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey: 

The  following  is  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Gatzke  local  Farmers  Union  meeting 
held  June  9,  1953. 

“This  country  should  go  ahead  with  its 
share  in  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  without  further  delay.  The  cost  of 
our  share  in  the  job  would  be  small  compared 
to  the  benefits.  It  would  link  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  give  the 
interior  of  the  country  a  shorter  and  cheaper 
route  to  world  markets. 

“Farmers  would  gain  by  lower  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  for  grain  and  other  export  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the 
increased  prosperity  of  middle  America.  Its 
industries  would  have  broader  outlets  and 
cheaper  costs.  Canada’s  great  natural  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  rich  iron-ore  deposits 
in  Labrador,  would  be  made  more  accessible. 
Other  areas  would  gain  directly  also.  ’  The 
power-deficient  New  York  and  New  England 
region  would  share  in  the  2,200,000-hydro¬ 
electric  horsepower  to  be  developed  by  har¬ 
nessing  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  river. 

“Every.  President  since  1920  and  every  ma¬ 
jor  farm  organization  has  urged  building  the 
seaway.  But  it  has  always  been  blocked  by 
sectional  and  special  interests. 

“The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over.  The  opposition  of 
special  interests  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  it  up  any  longer.” 

We,  as  the  members  of  this  Farmers  Union 
local,  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and 
we  urge  you  to  give  this  resolution  your 
honest  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Neil  Morrissey, 

President  of  Gatzke  Local,  No.  131. 


ALLEGED  METHODS  USED  BY  HOUSE 
UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COM¬ 
MITTEE— RESOLUTION  OF  MINNE¬ 
SOTA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Minnesota  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on 
June  13, 1953,  relating  to  alleged  methods 
used  by  the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Minnesota  An¬ 
nual  Conference  op  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  Session  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
June  13,  1953 

Whereas  the  Christian  church  is  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  stand  for  freedom  of  conscience 
and  expression;  and 

Whereas  a  free  pulpit  for  the  preacher  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  for  our 
teachers  is  essential  if  democracy  is  to  sur¬ 
vive,  and  the  Christian  church  is  to  main¬ 
tain  its  integrity  and  effective  witness;  and 
Whereas  the  irresponsible  methods  used  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  irresponsible  utterances  of  some 
of  the  members  of  other  committees  consti¬ 
tute  a  most  serious  threat  to  our  democracy 
and  a  challenge  to  the  integrity  of  our 
schools  and  churches :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  ly  the  Minnesota  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Church,  That  we  urge 
our  preachers,  our  teachers,  and  our  lay  lead¬ 
ers  both  to  speak  out  against  and  to  resist 
every  effort  of  these  forces  to  intimidate  and 
to  limit  our  essential  freedom  by  means  of 
smear  campaign  and  guilty-by-association 
tactics;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  wholly  un- 
warranted  attack  upon  well-known  leaders 
of  the  church,  such  as  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam,  as  well  as  on  many  other  equally 
sincere  and  loyal  but  less  well-known  min¬ 
isters,  teachers,  and  other  citizens;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  direct  our  conference 
secretary  to  respectfully  petition  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  the  lead  in  such  action,  legis¬ 
lative  or  otherwise,  as  will  correct  these 
abuses  of  the  congressional  privilege  to  make 
investigations;  and  finally  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  direct  our  conference 
secretary  to  send  our  greetings  and  a  copy  ol 
these  resolutions  to  Bishop  Oxnam  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  appreciation  for  his  stand  foi 
the  constitutional  rights  of  every  citizen  and 
to  assure  him  of  our  high  personal  regard, 
and  of  our  prayers  as  he  represents  us  in  the 
National  Capital. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY  BENEFITS  TC 
THE  CLERGY— LETTER  FROM 
STATED  CLERK  OF  SYNOD  OF  MIN¬ 
NESOTA  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  lettei 
signed  by  Mr.  Victor  B.  Nelson,  stated 
clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
You  will  notice  that  the  letter  repre¬ 
sents  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  provide  social-security  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  clergy  on  a  voluntary  basis 
This  objective  is  identical  with  S.  1931,  a 
bill  I  introduced  on  May  18,  It  is  mj 
hope  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  will  seriously  consider  this  bill  anc 
approve  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Synod  op  Minnesota, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  17,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Humphrey:  The  Synod  ol 
Minnesota  meeting  in  its  annual  meeting  in 
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local  governments.  The  University  of 
Viet-Nam  was  jointly  established  with  a 
French  rector  installed  for  a  6-year  min¬ 
imum,  and  all  instruction  in  the  local 
university  must  be  in  French,  a  move 
which  put  the  French  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  training  of  the  intellectual 
youth  of  the  country.  The  French  con¬ 
trol  over  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
is  extensive,  and  the  possession  of  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  the  French  cannot  be 
changed  without  permission  of  the 
French.  The  French  still  control  the 
country’s  basic  resources,  transportation, 
and  trade.  In  Viet-Nam  the  French  con¬ 
trol  66  percent  of  the  rice  export  trade; 
100  percent  of  rubber  products  for  ex¬ 
port;  practically  all  export  and  import 
businesses;  all  international  shipping 
and  the  principal  coastal  shipping.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  French  control  is  nearly  100 
percent. 

France  shares  the  veto  right  under  the 
PAU  agreement  on  matters  affecting 
French  Union  export  and  import  trade. 
French  Union  subjects  are  given  special 
legal  exemptions.  They  are  given  the 
privilege  of  extraterritoriality,  and  are 
tried  in  courts  in  which  French  law  pre¬ 
vails.  Until  peace  is  restored,  the  French 
High  Commissioner  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  powers  with  respect  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  associated  states.  After 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  French  will 
have_a  liaison  mission  “charged  with 
guarding  the  security  of  the  French 
Union,  in  cooperation  with  the  police 
and  surete  of  Viet-Nam,”  according  to 
the  agreement  of  December  30,  1949. 
When  Vietnamese  taxes  affect  French 
Union  subjects,  there  must  be  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  representatives  of  the 
countries  concerned  before  they  are  im¬ 
posed.  The  degree  of  French  control  in 
Viet-Nam  is  enhanced,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  lack  of  any  popular  assembly  which 
represents  the  will  of  the  people. 

Some  may  feel  that  this  is  an  inju¬ 
dicious  time  to  discuss  this  matter — that 
many  in  France  are  tired  of  the  war  and 
would  gladly  see  France  pull  out  and  re¬ 
treat  to  North  Africa.  If  the  French  are 
asked  to  give  up  all  they  have  in  Indo¬ 
china,  it  is  said,  will  there  be  anything 
to  hold  them  there? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  are 
fighting  in  Indochina  wholly  for  ma¬ 
terial  things.  The  war  and  money  alone 
have  already  cost  them  substantially 
more  than  their  total  capital  investment. 
Men  like  General  De  Lattre  fought  for 
the  honor  of  France;  and  the  French 
now  are  fighting  because  they  know  thqt 
if  they  retreat,  all  of  Southeast  Asia  will 
go  to  the  Communists — that  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  North  Africa  will  become  en¬ 
dangered — and  that  the  security  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  France  itself  will  be  threat¬ 
ened.  Thus  they  fight  on,  and  deserve 
our  wholehearted  support. 

But  I  believe  it  vital  for  the  cause 
for  which  both  of  us  fight  that  condi¬ 
tions  be  established  there  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  French  to  win — that 
will  rally  the  support  of  native  elements 
to  take  their  share  of  the  struggle. 
Which,  in  fact,  is  more  likely  to  cause 
the  French  to  withdraw:  another  sea¬ 
son  of  fruitless  and  bloody  campaigns. 


or  the  prospect  of  eventual  victory,  even 
though  it  means  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
French  states  in  that  area?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  can  be  any  question  as  to 
which  is  the  proper  course  to  take.  I 
believe  that  men  with  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  France  know  this  and  are 
moving  in  that  direction.  I  believe  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  a  time 
when  United  States  is'  committing  it¬ 
self  deeper  and  deeper  into  Indochina, 
that  our  influence  and  prestige  with 
the  French  be  used  to  promote  the 
independence  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  Associated  States.  If  we 
do  so,  not  only  would  the  prospects  of 
victory  be  substantially  enhanced,  but 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and 
France  and  of  the  whole  western  alliance 
in  Asia  will  be  materially  advanced  in 
Asia. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
kindness.  . 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
the  floor.  He  is  willing  to  yield  for  a 
privileged  matter,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing-  that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1081)  to  provide 
authority  for  temporary  economic  con¬ 
trols,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2103)  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  housing. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1993)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  maxi¬ 
mum  interest  rates,  the  veterans’  direct 
home-loan  program,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


TEMPORARY  ECONOMIC  CON¬ 
TROLS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1081)  to  provide  au¬ 
thority  for  temporary  economic  controls, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  report  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk. 

(For  text  of  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  today’s  Congressional 
Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  have  agreed 
with  respect  to  Senate  bill  1081.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Senate  in¬ 
structed  the  Senate  conferees  to  return 
for  a  further  conference  a  few  days  ago, 
after  the  Senate  had  voted  down,  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  42,  the  so-called  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  provision,  and  in¬ 
structed  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 
upon  the  House  receding  in  respect  to 
that  item,  and  accept  the  language  of 
the  Senate. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened,  except 
that  the  best  we  could  get  out  of  the 
House  conferees  was  an  extension  for  31 
days  of  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin¬ 
istration.  There  is  no  dispute  in  respect 
to  title  I,  which  is  the  title  relating  to 
the  allocation  of  strategic  materials  to 
the  military,  V  loans,  and  many  other 
features  with  which  Senators  are  fa- 
jniliar.  There  was  nothing  in  dispute  in 
that  title. 

Title  II,  of  course,  was  the  so-called 
Small  Business  Administration  provision. 
The  best  we  could  get  out  of  the  House 
conferees  was  that  they  receded  with 
respect  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  they  would  not  agree  to 
extend  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin¬ 
istration  for  more  than  31  days.  Had 
we  refused  to  accept  that  sort  of  com¬ 
promise,  it  would  simply  have  meant 
that  at  midnight  tonight  we  would  have 
no  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration, 
and  the  military  would  have  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  control  over  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  many  other  things  needed 
by  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  which  I 
shall  later  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  is  this:  As  I  understand,  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  being  extended - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  is  not  the  War 
Powers  Act.  It  is  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Defense  Production 
Act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Certain  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  are  extended  for  2  years. 
We  have  extended  for  2  years  title  I, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
agreed  to  by  the  first  conference. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  about  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  for  31  days. 

Mr.  THYE.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
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rericy  if  it  is.  now  the  intention  of.  his 
committee  to  proceed  with  a  study  of  the 
legislative  hills  which  ai'e  before  the 
committee  in  order  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  may  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Senate  within  31  days 
as  to  what  the  committee  is  willing  to 
recommend  so  far  as  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  is  concerned? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
before  it  at  the  moment  the  so-called 
small-business  administration  bill,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Hill  bill,  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  House. 
There  is  likewise  before  the  committee  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  We  have  two 
bills  introduced  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  We  have  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  We 
have  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear].  We  have 
also  a  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  RFC. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  held  6  or  8  days’  hearings 
on  all  those  bills.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  hold  further  hearings 
on  them.  What  action  the  committee  as 
a  whole  may  desire  to  take  upon  those 
bills,  I  as  chairman  cannot  promise. 
However,  we  shall  make  some  effort  in 
the  next  31  days  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
reach  some  sort  of  compromise  on  this 
particular  subject. 

We  shall  also  consider  during  the  next 
31  days  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
agree — meaning  both  Houses  and  the 
committees  of  both  Houses — on  a  new 
agency  to  lend  money  to  small  business. 
If  not,  we  shall  have  to  give  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  extending  the  life  of  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
extend  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin¬ 
istration  for  only  31  days,  and  Congress 
adjourns  by  the  31st  of  July,  the  law  on 
that  subject  will  have  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  want  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  and  honest  in  saying  that  if 
the  Congress  does  not  extend  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration  beyond 
31  days  it  will  die  at  the  end  of  31  days; 
or  if  there  is  a  failure  to  enact  legislation 
setting  up  a  new  agency  to  do  that  which 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
is  now  doing,  we  will  have  no  agency  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  was  interested  in  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  read  it.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  willing  to  tear 
up  the  statement,  because  everything 
contained  in  the  statement  has  been 
stated  by  me  on  the  floor.  I  am  willing 
to  tear  it  up. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  did  not  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  tear  up  his  statement. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  already 
made  the  statement,  and  everything  I 
said  was  Contained  in  the  statement 
which  I  am  tearing  up.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  very  simple.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  extend  title  I,  which  refers  to  V- 
loans  and  allocation  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  and  permits  the  military  to  en¬ 
ter  into  contracts  for  the  production  of 
scarce  materials,  and  many  other 
things.  That  extension  was  made  for 
2  years.  The  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  provision  was  stricken  from 
the  conference  report,  and  there  was 
substituted  the  Senate  language  on  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration, 
extending  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  31  days. 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  will  happen  af¬ 
ter  31  days,  in  case  Congress  is  not  in 
session? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Congress  will  be 
here  for  the  next  31  days,  and  wre  will 
try  during  that  period  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  satisfactory  solution.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  cannot  do  so;  but,  if  we  can¬ 
not  do  so,  before  the  31  days  have  ex¬ 
pired  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  extend  the  SDPA 
for  8  months  or  12  months. 

Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  that  we  tried  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  to  extend  the  SDPA  for 
a  year,  but  they  turned  us  down.  We 
tried  to  get  an  extension  for  9  months, 
and  they  rejected  that.  Then  we  tried 
an  extension  of  8  months,  and  they  still 
refused.  The  best  we  could  secure  from 
them  was  an  extension  for  31  days. 
Their  position  has  always  been — and  I 
must  say  in  all  fairness  to  them  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it — 
that  the  House  on  two  occasions,  first 
in  the  form  of  a  complete  bill  and  the 
second  time  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  unanimously 
passed  a  measure  providing  for  a  so- 
called  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  that  is  what  they  wanted. 

Therefore,  I  say  this  is  the  best  we 
could  get.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ac¬ 
cept  it.  The  conference  report  was 
signed  by  all  conferees  except  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]'. 
I  believe  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank]  ,  while  he  sign¬ 
ed  the  conference  committee  report, 
wishes  to  make  a  statement,  setting 
forth  his  position.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  his  position.  However,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  conference 
report.  The  House  has  already  accept¬ 
ed  it  by  unanimous  vote.  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.President,  I  wish 
to  confirm  what  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  has  said.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  during  the  past 
several  days  the  Senate  conferees  made 
an  effort  to  determine  what  should  be 
done  about  the  small-business  agency. 
We  got  nowhere.  Six  days  ago  we  got 
nowhere  and  this  morning  at  10  o’clock 
we  got  nowhere.  At  2  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon  the  House  conferees  still  refused 
to  give  in  on  title  II  and  accept  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  for  the  extension  of  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration. 


Knowing  that  there  is  a  deadline  of 
12  o’clock  tonight  on  title  I,  which  deals 
with  allocations  and  priorities  for  the 
military  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  other  agencies  of  Government  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  defense,  and 
knowing  that  legislation  had  to  be  passed 
extending  that  title  and  signed  by  the 
President  before  midnight  to  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  the  law  expire,  the  Senator  from 
Virgina  [Mr.  Robertson]  and  I  reluc-  < 
tantly  signed  the  report.  It  was  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  who  made  the 
first  motion  to  extend  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  for  8  months,  so 
that  time  could  be  afforded  properly  to 
study  the  many  bills  on  the  subject  which 
are  now  before  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  agree,  but  I  wish 
to  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  31  days  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  who 
could  be  called  on  the  8  or  9  bills  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  committee  has  before  it  now  several 
important  bills  on  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  already  announced 
dates  for  hearings  during  the  month  of 
July.  There  are  also  other  bills  before 
the  committee,  such  as  the  rubber  bill, 
which  will  require  committee  action. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  judgment  that  at 
the  end  of  31  days  we  will  probably  have 
to  extend  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
committee  will  do.  I  am  speaking  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
who,  as  I  have  said,  made  the  first  mo¬ 
tion  to  extend  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration.  I  do  know  that  we 
would  not  vote  to  create  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  without  first  having  hearings  on  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency.  We  would  not  vote,  to  create  a 
new  organization  in  charge  of  a  man  who  | 
would  receive  $17,500  a  year  and  2  or  3 
others'  who  would  receive  $15,000  a  year, 
and  operated  by  a  board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator,  the 
latter  occupying  a  back  seat.  I  do  not 
say  that  any  Senate  conferee  suggested 
such  a  setup  because  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  stood  strong  for  the  extension  of 
title  I  for  2  years,  and  for  title  II  to  be 
replaced  by  an  extension  of  the  SDPA. 
The  present  organization  has  in  it  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  trained.  If  we  set  up  a  new 
corporation,  it  will  take  6  months  for  its 
officers  and  personnel  to  become  trained. 
Senators  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

So  I  signed  the  conference  report  re¬ 
luctantly,  and  so  did  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  asked  me  to  make  the 
statement  for  him  because.  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  / 

I  hope  in  the  next  31  days  we  can 
write  a  bill,  but  I  believe,  as  I  think  the 
chairman  does,  that  we  cannot  do  it.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

I  will  not  oppose  the  conference  report, 
because  at  least  during  the  next  31  days 
we  can  try  to  do  something  about  small- 
business  plants.  Certainly  the  people  of 
this  country  know  what  the  Committee 
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FOREIGN  AID.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R,  5710,  to  extend  the  Ilutual  Security 
Act  (pp,  7995-8015,  8017-28).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  8028). 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments  s  . 

By  Sen*  Thye,  stating  U.  S.  policy  to  encourage  foreign  free  enterprise  and 
labor  unions  and  to  discourage  cartels  (pp.  7996-8). 

By  Sen.  Nansfield,  providing  that  the  mutual  security  program  shall  end  June 
30,  1955  (instead  of  1956)  "and  that  appropriated  funds,  if  obligated  by 
that  date,  may  remain  available  for  1  year  thereafter  (instead  of  3  years 
thereafter) (pp.  7998-8000).  .  , 

By  Sen.  NcCle llan,  modified,  by  a  49-35  vote,  providing  that  the  President 
shall  make  available  certain  amounts  for  military  assistance  to  eligible 
countries  through  currency  conversion  agreements  involving  purchase  of 
U.  S*  agricultural  commodities  (pp.  8001-10,  8021-3).  ’ 

By  Sen.  Saltonstall,  providing  that  funds  for  mutual  defense,  if  obligated 
before  June  30,  1955,  may  remain  available  for  2  years  thereafter  (p*8021). 
Rejected,  34-48,  moves  by  Sen.  Long  to  cut  the  authorization  by  $2  billion,  and 
also  rejected,  38-42,  an  attempt  by  Sen.  Long  to  reduce  the  amount  to  the  House 

figure  (pp,  8023-8)* 

*  ■ 

TRADE  AGREEIENTS.  Began  debate  on  II.  R*  5495,  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade  , 
agreements- program  (pp.  8028-31)* 

DISASTER  RELIEF.-  The  Public  Norks  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S*  2199,  to 
allow  State  and  local  governments  during  major  disasters  to  use  or  distribute 
certain  surplus  equipment  and  supplies  of  the ‘Federal  Government  (S.  Rept.  489) 

(p,  7980). 


4. 


‘lAfjjDf  TRANSFERS.  the,  'A^riteultW.  afa^orepjfcrjr  Coraftittee  -reported  without  amendment 
o  ' -i/no  i; +,%  normH.'-V.iio  fiAnnr+.rffint:’  to  'rft'lfikse  'the  -reversionary  rights  of  the  U,  S, 


S.  ~14G0/;  to,  permit ".the  Department  to  re'le&se  'the  -reversi 
to  a  tract  of  rurai-rehahiiitation  land*  in’’  lake ;  Gounty,  N.  C.  ( S,  Rept,  490),  and 
S,  2163,  to'- authorize  'conveyance  to  N>  C*  of-  certain  lands  and  improvements  con¬ 
stituting  the  U.  S.  cotton  field  station  at  Statesville,  Yu  C.  (S.  Rept.  491) 

(p.  7931).  ‘  •  '  *•-  *•  *  ‘  -  •  ’  ■ 


•  «  •  .  »  *  *  V 

5.  ./HEAT  II PORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S,  Res.  127,  to  direct  the  Committee  to  investigate  importation  of  wheat  classi¬ 
fied  as  unfit  for  human  consumption  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  by  Jan.  31*  1954 
(S.  Rept.  492) (p.  7981).  Referred  to  Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  a  table  showing  countries  in  which  alien  U.  S. 
employees  are  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (pjp.  8020-1} • 

70  APPROPRIATIONS.  In  reporting ’the  ’Labor -HEN  appropriation  bill  for  1954  (see 
Digest  119),  the  Appropriations  'Committee  concurred  in  the  House  figure  of 
’./l, 250,000  G350,000  under  'the*  revised  estimate)  for  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
"  ‘  ‘gram.  It  also  concurred  in  the  House  action  providing  _> 18, 673*261,  the  original 
estimat'e,  for  vocational  education.'  The  Committee  recommended,  a  limitation  on  1  .. 
such  education  in  the  distributive  occupations,  and  the  committee  report  said 
this  would  prevent  funds  from  being  diverted  from  agriculture,  home  economics, 
etc.  ’ 

8.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Sen.  Horse  inserted  an  Oreg.  Grange  resolution  favoring  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  farmers  (p.  7980). 


9.  FARH  PROGRAM.  Sena  Danger  stated  that  II.  Dak.  farmers  are  discouraged  at  the 

drop  in  farm  prices  and  inserted  a  constituent's  letter  favoring  wheat  acreage 
allotments  instead  of  quotas  and  requesting  100/2  of  parity  (p.  7995). 

HOUSE  .  ..  ■ 

10.  EXTENSION  SDRVICE.  A  Judiciary  subcommittee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  Commit¬ 

tee  H.  J.  Res.  161,  to  authorize  the  President  to  designate  1953  as  the  50th 
Anniversary  Year, of  Farm  Demonstration  V/ork  (p.  D645). 

11.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  debate  on  H0  R.  5969,  the  defense  appropriation  bill  for 

1954  (pp*  8036-88)0 

12.  EDUCATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  "approve< 

a  clean  bill  for  reporting, . .which  would  amend  and  extend  Public  Law  815  (81st 
Congress)  relative  to  school  construction  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi¬ 
ties"  (p,  D645)<  .  • 

13.  PERSONNEL.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  puttnitted  part  2  of  its  report 

cn  n0  R«  5228,  to  provide  retirement  annuities  fcr  Comptroller  Generals  (p. 
8092)* 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

14.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  S.  2260,  by  Sen.  Lehman  (for  himself  and  others),  to  amend  the 

Social  Security  Act,  including  its  extension  to  farmers;  to  Finance  Committee 
(p.  7981),  Remarks  of  author  and  text  of  bill  (pp.  7981-90),.  . 

r 

15.  DROUGHT  LOANS.  S,  2267,  ty  Sen.  Aiken  (for  himself  and  others),  to  provide,  for 

additional  emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen;  to  Agriculture  and 
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was,  after  all,  merely  a  step  in  a  long  prog¬ 
ress  toward  equality  of  rights.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  will  bring  us  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  from  which  we  can  survey  the  land 
in  which  equal  justice  is  rendered  and  equal 
rights  accorded  to  all  its  citizens. 


NEW  YEAR  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  “New 
Year  in  Washington”  published  in  to¬ 
day’s  New  York  Times.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  edi¬ 
torial.  I  emphasize  it  by  reading  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  editorial,  which 
says: 

The  question  whether  a  country  can  put 
Its  finances  in  order  is  not  a  question  of  the 
size  of  its  population  or  its  national  income 
alone.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  question 
of  moral  leadership.  In  that  sense,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  faces  the  possibility 
of  another  deficit  on  this  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  it  may  congratulate  itself  on  being  in 
the  strongest  financial  position  in  many 
years. 

The  editorial  expresses  my  thinking. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Year  in  Washington 

Last  night  at  midnight  the  fiscal  year 

1952- 53  for  the  United  States  Treasury  passed 
into  history;  today  we  are  entering  the  year 

1953- 54,  a  year  which  could  be  a  critical  one 
in  the  history  of  American  fiscal  policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  with  the 
coming  to  office  of  President  Eisenhower,  we 
have  a  leadership  in  Washington  that  re¬ 
gards  the  balancing  of  the  budget  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  convenient  slogan  to  catch 
the  conservative  vote.  Up  to  1930  an  an¬ 
nually  balanced  budget  •  was  taken  for 
granted  except  in  time  of  war.  But  since 
that  year  the  country  has  moved  from  one 
state  of  emergency  to  another,  with  many  in 
the  series  genuine,  but  some  largely  syn¬ 
thetic  in  character.  Over  the  whole  period 
1930-53  we  have  seen  but  one  nominal  sur¬ 
plus  and  two  real  ones. 

Fiscal  figures  for  the  year  1952-53  are  not 
yet  available,  but  the  Treasury  statement  as 
of  the  close  of  business  June  25  shows  total 
expenditures  of  $72,557  million,  against  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $64,341  million,  or  a  deficit  of  $8,216 
million.  When  the  1952-53  budget  was  first 
drafted  in  January  of  last  year  the  indicated 
deficit  was  $14.4  billion.  As  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  stretchout  in 
the  defense  program  President  Truman  was 
able  to  make  a  sweeping  revision  in  the  fig¬ 
ures.  His  estimate  of  spending  was  reduced 
from  $85.4  billion  to  $74.6  billion,  or  by  $10.8 
billion,  while  he  lowered  his  estimate  of  re¬ 
ceipts  by  only  $2.3  billion.  This  produced  a 
prospective  deficit  of  $5.9  billion.  Whereas 
the  first  estimate  of  the  deficit  had  been 
some  $6  billion  too  high,  the  January  revision 
was  overoptimistic  by  more  than  $2  billion. 

The  1952-53  budget  was,  of  course,  a  Tru¬ 
man  budget  from  beginning  to  end.  This  is 
hardly  less  true,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  budget  for  the  year  which  begins  today. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  incoming  President 
was  free  to  propose  changes  in  the  budget 
prepared  under  his  predecessor,  this  “free¬ 
dom”  was  more  theoretical  than  real.  A 
budget  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  policies 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  budget  of  the  dimensions  of 
that  of  1953-54,  calling  for  expenditures  of 
$78.6  billions,  should  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  the  policies,  political  as  well  as  fiscal. 


of  the  new  Administration.  In  a  fiscal  sense, 
as  a  mater  of  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
were  two  shadows.  One  of  these  was  the  $9.9 
billion  budget  deficit  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  inherited;  the  other  was 
the  huge  total  of  funds  “obligated”  by  the 
previous  administration  but  unspent.  These 
amounted  to  some  $79  billion,  or  more  than 
the  indicated  1953-54  spending  total.  An¬ 
other  way  of  putting  it  is  that  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  already  had.  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
funds  they  required  in  1953-54  before  the 
year  began. 

On  top  of  this,  as  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  his  radio  address  of  May  19,  there 
are  other  basic  complications: 

“When  this  administration  took  office  we 
faced  two  stubborn  financial  facts.  The  first 
fact  was  this:  Under  the  former  administra¬ 
tion  expenditures  for  the  future  were  so 
scheduled  as  to  reach  their  peak  during  1954 
and  1955.  The  second  fact  was  this:  These 
are  precisely  the  years  when — under  exist¬ 
ing  laws — Federal  revenues  from  taxes,  un¬ 
der  scheduled  reductions,  will  fall  sharply 
downward.  *  *  *  If  we  do  nothing  at#ut 
this  the  results  of  these  facts  could  only 
be  bigger  deficits,  greater  Government  bor¬ 
rowing,  even  increasing  cost  of  living,  de¬ 
preciated  savings,  higher  and  higher  cost  of 
the  Nation’s  security.” 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  over¬ 
night.  But  with  an  administration  in  office 
that  is  determined  to  do  so  they  can  be 
overcome  before  too  many  months  have 
passed.  In  his  speech  in  May  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  prospective 
deficit  had  been  reduced  from  $9.9  billion  to 
$3.3  billions.  But  what  is  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  administration  regards  this 
merely  as  part  of  a  continuing  process.  And 
in  this  process,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  let  it  be 
known,  he  does  not  mean  to  regard  “obli¬ 
gated”  funds  as  necessarily  sacrosanct. 

The  question  whether  a  country  can  put 
its  finances  in  order  is  not  a  question  of  the 
size  of  its  population  or  its  national  income 
alone.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  question 
of  moral  leadership.  In  that  sense,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  faces  the  possibility 
of  another  deficit  on  this  first  day  of  the 
new  year,  it  may  congratulate  itself  on 
being  in  the  strongest  financial  position  in 
many  years. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  letter  before  me  which  I  should  like 
to  read'  into  the  Record.  It  comes  to 
me  from  Miss  Grayce  R.  Warren,  secre¬ 
tary,  Scoria  Butte  Farmers  Union  Local 
No.  1126.  It  reads: 

Grassy  Butte,  N.  Dak., 

June  26,  1953. 

Hon.  Senator  William  Langer, 

Se?iator  from  North  Dakota, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  secretary  of  the  Scoria  Butte 
Farmers  Union  Local,  No.  1126,  I  have  been 
instructed  to  write  you  in  behalf  of  the 
membership  which  numbers  152  men  and 
women  farmers  in  western  North  Dakota. 

We  discussed  the  wheat  acreage  allotments 
as  against  marketing  quotas  question  at  our 
meeting  and  seemed  to  be  unanimously  in 
favor  of  wheat  acreage — giving  the*  small 
farmer  a  better  chance  in  production  and  of 
course  our  local  wants  the  100  percent  parity. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  use  your  in¬ 
fluence  and  pressure  in  that  direction  when 
and  where  it  will  carry  most. 

Sincerely, 

Grayce  R.  Warren,  Secretary. 

I  may  say  that  from  all  over  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  from  the  various  local 
farmers’  unions  and  from  individuals,  I 
have  been  getting  hundreds  of  letters 


and  telegrams  of  the  same  tenor.  The 
farmers  in  that  area  are  becoming  very 
much  discouraged  at  the  drop  in  prices 
of  their  farm  products.  They  are  very 
much  discouraged  by  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  their  prices,  especially  beef 
prices,  have  been  going  down  and  down 
and  down,  everything  they  must  buy, 
particularly  farm  machinery,  has  gone 
up  as  high  as  it  was  at  any  time  during 
World  War  II. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  concerned  about  the  cost  of  mu¬ 
tual  security.  We  are  even  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  it.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  effectiveness  which  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  succeeding  mutual 
security  operations  and  hopefully  of 
those  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  way  not  to  go  at  it  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  our  muddle  in  Korea. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  which  guided  the  Truman- 
Acheson  administration  got  hold  of  our 
new  administration.  It  was  with  sick¬ 
ness  of  heart  that  we  heard  anew  the 
proud  boast  that  we  had  successfully 
“resisted  aggression”  as  if  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  had  been  well  spent  in 
bringing  us  back  to  the  starting  ground 
of  June  25,  1950. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  fell  short  of 
getting  back  where  we  started.  We  had 
retrograded  politically  and  morally  in 
our  relations  with  the  brave  Korean  peo¬ 
ple,  government,  and  president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Clark  put  us  in  the  position  of 
threatening  the  Korean  Government 
with  an  attack  from  the  rear  while  the 
ROKs  were  attacking  the  Communists 
at  the  front. 

The  suspicion  is  that  this  sickening 
threat  came  from  the  Pentagon.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  have  come  from  the 
White  House.  We  can  even  make  a 
guess  as  to  the  identity  of  the  hitchhiker 
who  took  the  suggestion  from  the  Penta¬ 
gon  to  General  Clark. 

If  the  great  structure  across  the  river 
is  the  seat  of  the  reactionary  forces  who 
are  crowding  us  over  into  the  Truman- 
Acheson  rut,  the  quicker  the  President 
asks  for  their  resignations,  the  better. 
Let  us  put  in  the  full  complement  of  the 
new  Chiefs  of  Staff  now. 

One  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is 
that  we  must  have  policies.  These  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  directed  toward  the  well¬ 
being  of  people,  rather  than  toward  the 
accumulation  and  display  of  power. 
And  these  policies  must  be  publicly  stat¬ 
ed  without  fear  or  hesitation.  They 
must  be  right  policies,  righteous  policies, 
which  can  only  be  compromised  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  well-being  of  people. 

More  than  once  on  this  floor  I  have 
suggested  peace  proposals  for  Korea. 
They  involve  the  setting  up  of  a  neutral 
zone  along  the  Yalu  River  which  would 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  Communist 
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China  in  protecting  her  from  invasion, 
the  reason  stated  for  her  entrance  into 
the  Korean  war.  These  proposals  in¬ 
clude  the  unification  of  Korea.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  civil  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Korean  Government  over  its 
whole  area.  They  include  our  offer  of 
help  in  rebuilding  the  country.  By  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  neutrality  of  that  zone 
be  administered  by  Asiatic  nationals,  we 
offer  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  peace,  instead  of  of¬ 
fering  only  carping  criticism.  These 
proposals  were  morally  right.  We  should 
not  have  been  afraid  to  make  them  at 
any  stage  of  the  negotiations.  We 
should  be  willing  to  make  them  now  even 
after  our  disastrous  retreat  down  the 
Truman-Acheson  bypath. 

These  proposals  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  made.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  leaders  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
suggested  in  conversation  the  other  day 
that  we  might  propose  that  the  whole  of 
a  united  Korea  be  neutral  territory  with 
the  neutrality  guaranteed  by  the  four 
great  powers.  That  is  a  thoroughly  use¬ 
ful  suggestion.  There  may  be  other  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but  whatever  they  are,  let  us 
search  out  the  best  of  them  and  publicly 
proclaim  them  as  our  policy  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  area. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  you  or  some¬ 
one  else  may  be  asking  what  this  has  to 
do  with  the  authorization  for  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  appropriations.  It  has 
very  much  to  do  with  it.  Not  having  es¬ 
tablished  the  well-being  of  people  as 
our  policy  in  Korea,  we  find  ourselves  of¬ 
fering  to  defend  that  unhappy  country, 
or,  rather,  one-half  of  it,  against  all 
comers.  Under  that  proposal  we  would 
have  to  stand  armed  and  ready  for  years 
to  come,  to  start  the  Korean  war  all  over 
again  if  history  repeats  itself.  That  will 
be  a  tremendous  and  continuing  drain 
on  our  vitality. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  other 
countries  to  which  our  mutual-security 
appropriations  and  activities  are  di¬ 
rected.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the 
situation  in  Indochina.  France  cannot 
hold  that  ever  again  as  a  peaceful  col¬ 
ony.  Her  government  knows  it.  Her 
government  does  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  let  go  of  that  situation  with  honor. 
The  only  proposal  I  am  aware  of  that 
has  come  from  the  French  Government 
is  that  we  should  take  over.  If  we  do, 
there  go  more  billions  and  no  security. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attainment  of 
peace  with  honor  in  Indochina  is  wide 
open.  That  country  has  felt  that  it  is 
forced  to  make  a  choice  between  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  and  communism. 
Unfortunately  the  people  seem  to  be 
more  interested  in  independence  than 
they  are  in  freedom  from  communism. 

We  have  lately  had  the  spectacle  of 
the  King  of  Cambodia  making  a  protest¬ 
ing  self-exile  in  Thailand.  He  wants  in¬ 
dependence.  Without  doubt  his  people 
want  independence.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
France  to  negotiate  independence  with 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  If  they  enter  into 
active  negotiations,  carried  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  they  can  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  with 
some  assurance  of  success.  The  Viet¬ 
namese  should  then  believe  that  the 


French  are  honest  when  they  offer  in¬ 
dependence  as  soon  as  the  country  has 
been  pacified.  Unless  they  give  such 
practical  assurance,  the  Vietnamese  will 
not  believe  them.  Nor  should  they. 

Instead  of  taking  this  bold  and  prac¬ 
tical  step,  the  French  are  reported  by 
news  correspondents  from  Saigon  to  feel 
that  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  them  to 
send  armed  forces  into  Cambodia,  as  well 
as  into  Viet-Nam.  With  such  folly,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  have  no  connection 
whatsoever.  Unless  we  can  persuade  the 
French  to  take  the  only  honorable 
course — the  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines, 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  in 
Indonesia,  the  British  Government  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  the  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritories — unless  the  French  are  willing 
.to  do  this,  we  can  do  nothing  for  them, 
and  this  they  ought  to  understand. 

So  here  again  we  come  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  conclusion  that  a  diplomacy  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  well-being  of 
people,  their  interests,  their  hopes,  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  successful  politi¬ 
cally.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  which 
will  relieve  us  of  a  financial  burden 
whose  weight  can  only  dimly  be  fore¬ 
seen. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Recent  events  in  East¬ 
ern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  else¬ 
where  among  the  satellites  of  -the  Soviet 
government  make  it  clear  to  us  that  our 
interests  tie  in  closely  with  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  those  areas.  We  must 
work  for  what  they  desire.  Their  hopes 
and  ambitions  must  be  our  policies. 
Why  do  we  not  now  publicly  announce 
for  all  the  world  to  hear  that  it  is  our 
policy  to  work  by  every  honorable  means 
for  free  communication,  and  free  elec¬ 
tions  in  these  troubled  areas  of  the 
world?  Our  Secretary  of  State  put  our 
policy  in  line  with  the  hopes  and  desires 
of  these  enslaved  peoples  not  so  many 
weeks  ago.  Somebody  shushed  him  up. 
He  had  to  explain  later  that  he  did  not 
mean  it.  He  had  better  mean  it.  Our 
Government  had  better  mean  it.  Our 
country  had  better  mean  it.  The  west¬ 
ern  world  had  better  mean  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  incite  the  satel¬ 
lites  to  armed  resistance.  That  is  for 
them  to  judge  and  determine.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  tell  them  that  our 
hearts  and  minds  are  with  them  and  will 
continue  to  be  with  them  so  long  as  they 
are  deprived  of  free  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  free  elections 
in  their  own  internal  government. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  money  question.  If  it  is  known 
throughout  the  satellites  that  that  is  our 
enduring  policy  and  that  we  will  be  con¬ 
tinuously  working  for  it  by  every  proper 
means,  the  spirit  among  the  peoples  will 
be  such  that  the  Soviet  armies  will  never 
dare  to  move  westward.  Such  a  spirit, 
supported  by  our  announced  policies,  will 
be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  divisions 
on  the  western  front,  and  obviously  it 
will  cost  much  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
stopgap  measure.  It  proposes  certain 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 
Unless  our  feeble  and  vacillating  diplo¬ 
matic  policy  is  redirected  during  this 
coming  year,  we  will  have  another  bill 


a  year  from  now  for  similar  or  larger 
amounts.  I  for  one  will  not  vote  for  it. 
I  will  vote  for  this  one  only  in  the  faith 
and  hope  that  we  will  get  a  new  breath 
of  moral  life  into  our  diplomacy  in  the 
few  months  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  11  other  Senators,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  identified  as  “6-30- 
53 — C”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pur- 
tell  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  to  3, 
inclusive,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  609.  Amendment  and  repeal  of  certain 
provisions:  (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital 
role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising 
levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living 
essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  in  furtherance- of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  act,  to  encourage  the  efforts 
of  other  free  countries  in  fostering  private 
initiative  and  competition  in  discouraging 
monopolistic  practices,  in  improving  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce,  and  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage 
American  enterprise  in  contributing  to  the 
economic  strength  of  other  free  countries 
through  private  investment  abroad  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  11  other 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  have  joined  with  me  in  submitting 
the  amendment.  I  have  also  discussed 
it  with  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land].  I  showed  him  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  yesterday,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  sent  forward.  I  have  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  amendment  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  as  well  as  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Before  offering  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  I  submitted  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  From 
him  I  received,  in  reply,  a  letter  which 
I  wish  to  read.  Thus  it  i$  obvious  that 
the  offering  of  this  amendment  is  not 
a  surprise  move,  for  the  amendment  has 
been  given  much  consideration. 

I  now  read  the  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  29,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Thye, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Thye:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  June  27,  1953,  In  which  you 
request  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  an  amendment  you  propose  to 
offer  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  concerning 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor. 

The  Department  would  favor  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  a  provision.  The  continued 
support  of  the  United  States  for  private 
competitive  enterprise  and  free  labor  unions 
in  the  free  world  is  essential  in  the  constant 
struggle  against  communism. 

The  amendment  you  propose  would  avoid 
the  unfortunate  Implications  of  existing 
provisions  of  the  act  that  the  United  States 
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should  attempt  to  impose  economic  policies 
on  other  free  nations,  and  is  very  properly 
expressed  in  terms  of  encouraging  such  na¬ 
tions  in  their  own  efforts  to  strengthen  free 
economic  institutions.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  remove  the  risk '  that  would  be  in¬ 
volved  if  reference  to  these  objectives  were 
omitted  from  the  act  entirely.  Such  an 
omission  might  create  the  impression  abroad 
that  the  United  States  had  abandoned  its 
policy  of  encouraging  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor  in  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
For  these  reasons,  I  agree  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  of  positive  aid  in  furthering 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  would  be 
useful  in  combating  Communist  propaganda 
programs  in  Europe. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  need  be  said  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
amendment,  but  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  offering  it.  I  think 
it  expresses  a  policy  that  is  truly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  purpose  and  spirit  in  the 
effort  to  aid  other  countries,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  incorporate  the 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  sup¬ 
port.  He  has  stated  my  own  conviction. 
In  all  our  mutual  assistance  activities  we 
have  endeavored  to  improve  not  only  free 
enterprises  but  the  whole  situation  and 
freedom  of  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  participated  in  the  program. 

.  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  means  the  whole  concept  of 
freedom,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes;  that  is  better. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  him¬ 
self  and  a  number  of  other  Senators. 

Among  the  many  items  in  the  pending 
bill,  there  is  one  which  I  very  much  re¬ 
gret  to  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yielding  the 
floor? 

Mr.  THYE.  No,  Mr.  President.  But 
I  yield  for  a  comment  and  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  amendment  before 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  will  take  approximately 
4  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield,  if  I  may  have  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so  without  losing  the  floor.  I  am 
anxious,  of  course,  to  have  action  taken 
on  the  amendment.  ■< 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  any  hesitation  in  yield¬ 
ing,  by  unanimous  consent,  in  order  that 
I  may  speak  for  5  or  6  minutes,  I  shall 
Simply  ask  for  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  speak  for  4  or  5 
minutes,  because  I  understand  that  he 
wishes  to  comment  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that,  in  yielding  for 
that  purpose,  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  THYE.  Precisely  so,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  he  may  yield  for  4 
or  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  without  losing  the  floor?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  I  rise  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  bill, 
I  very  much  regret  to  see  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Moody-Benton  amendment, 
whose  j»urpose  it  was  to  encourage  free 
enterprise  and  a  free  economy  in  Europe, 
free  labor  unions,  and  a  breakup  of  the 
cartels. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  committee 
report  and  the  excerpts  from  the  reports 
of  the  evaluation  teams  which  studied 
this  matter.  The  Moody-Benton  amend¬ 
ment  has  not,  it  is  said,  worked  effec¬ 
tively.  Yet  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  repeal  this  amendment,  as  difficult  as 
it  may  have  been  to  effectuate,  and  as 
lacking  in  uniformity  as  its  enforcement 
has  been.  This  amendment  should  re¬ 
main  on  our  statute  books  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  intent  and  of  our  national 
purpose.  I  feel  that  its  repeal  will  be 
greatly  misinterpreted  abroad.  It  may 
be  interpreted  as  an  approval  by  this 
Government  of  cartels  and  monopolis¬ 
tic  practices. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
using  the  entire  mutual  security  program 
to  promote  the  integration  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  European  countries  and  to 
secure  many  changes  in  internal  cus¬ 
toms  and  practices,  both  of  a  political 
and  economic  nature,  in  the  countries  we 
are  assisting. 

It  was  a  great  step  forward,  in  my 
judgment,  when  we  adopted  the  Moody- 
Benton  amendment.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  it  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  law. 
Surely  we  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  and  without  interfering  unduly 
in  the  internal  policies  of  the  countries 
in  question,  encourage  free  trade  union¬ 
ism,  free  trade  practices,  and  all  other 
practices  which  tend  to  help  the  little 
people  in  Eui-ope,  rather  than  big  busi¬ 
ness  combines  which  have,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
assistance  program. 

If  we  had  expended  more  energy  and 
devoted  more  attention  to  carrying  out 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Moody- 
Benton  amendment,  rather  than  to  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  it,  more  inroads  might 
possibly  have  been  made  against  Com¬ 
munist  strength  within  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  of  course  does 
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not  go  nearly  so  far  as  did  the  Moody- 
Benton  amendment;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
exactly  parallel  with  it.  However,  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Moody-Benton  amendment  will 
not  be  continued  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
had  delivered  to  me  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security, 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  letter  into  the  Record: 

Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Office  of  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1, 1953. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on 
Mutual  Security,  United.  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Thye:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  June  27,  1953,  requesting  the  views 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  your  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  amendment  states  the  importance 
of  increasing  production  and  raising  living 
standards  as  essential  to  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world,  and  reaffirms  the 
United  States  policy  of  encouraging  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  other  free  countries  to  foster  free 
enterprise  and  free  labor,  and  encouraging 
American  enterprise’s  cooperation  through 
private  investment  abroad. 

I  believe  the  amendment  you  propose 
would  be  a  positive  aid  in  furthering  the 
mutual-security  program  in  Europe,  and 
would  be  useful  in  combating  Communist 
influence  abroad.  Your  amendment  would 
also  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding 
in  Europe  that  repeal  of  the  so-called  free 
enterprise  and  productivity  amendments  was 
intended  as  a  reversal  of  traditional  United 
States  support  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Director  of  Mutual  Security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  the  ranking  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  a  moment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  thinking  of  the  committee,  because 
the  provision  of  the  present  law  involved 
the  appropriation  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  an  organization  to  carry  on 
what  might  be  called  propaganda  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  certain  executives  in 
other  countries.  That  is  what  was  ob¬ 
jected  to,  it  being  felt  that  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  impose  our  views  on  other  coun¬ 
tries.  There  was  some  resistance  to  that 
provision  and  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  activity.  Therefore,  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  continue 
the  appropriation.  But  everything  that 
is  expressed  in  the  Thye  amendment  is 
in  line  with  the  committee’s  thinking; 
and,  while  we  have  not  had  this  matter 
before  the  committee,  I  think  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
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cerned,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeJ,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
numerals  “1956”  and  insert  “1954.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
a  termination  date  for  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  as  was  contemplated  when 
the  act  was  originally  drawn  up.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  will  recall  that  the 
original  ECA  Act  was  to  expire  on  June 
30,  1952.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  ex¬ 
pire  at  that  time,  and  I  had  worked  to 
that  end.  But  unfortunately,  Korea  in¬ 
tervened,  with  the  result  that  the  MSA 
was  created  in  place  of  the  ECA.  The 
termination  date  was  then  set  at  June  30, 
1954. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out, 
that  the  MSA  as  such  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  returns  are  diminishing 
more  and  more  each  year.  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  what  both  ECA  and 
MSA  have  done,  and  I  have  constantly 
supported  those  programs  through  the 
years. .  I  am  supporting  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  but  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  an 
end  to  an  independent  agency  such  as 
MSA,  and  to  put  all  economic  aid  as  such 
under  the  Department  of  State,  where 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  in  the  report  by  the  Hon. 
Henderson  L.  Lanham,  of  Georgia,  and 
myself,  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  went 
to  Europe  last  December.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  subcommittee  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  All  agencies  engaged  in  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  abolished  as  quickly  as 
feasible  and  their  duties  centralized  under 
the  State  Department. 

2.  The  regional  office  of  the  SRE — 

That  is,  Special  Representative  for  Eu¬ 
rope — • 

should  be  abolished  and  all  its  duties  trans¬ 
ferred  to  MSA,  Washington. 

3.  The  positions  of  ambassadors  and  min¬ 
isters  now  operating  under  MSA  should  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  interpolate  at 
that  point  that  during  the  past  year  the 
MSA  had  19  ambassadors  and  ministers 
in  addition  to  the  regularly  accredited 
State  Department  ambassadors  and  min¬ 
isters.  I  continue: 

4.  Detail  one  man — with  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  and  prestige  and  a  capable  staff — to 
make  a  2-month  survey  of  all  foreign-aid 
programs  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplica¬ 
tion,  and  to  weed  out  incompetent  and 
unnecessary  personnel.  We  recommend 
Gen.  Joseph  McNamey,  retired,  who  did  such 
an  outstanding  job  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
NATO  in  1951. 


I  may  say  that  the  present  able  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  MSA,  Mr.  Stassen,  sent 
to  the  various  countries  in  which  MSA 
was  operating  a  commission  consisting 
of  55  businessmen.  These  business 
leaders  returned,  and  in  their  report 
they  stated: 

Regardless  of  the  original  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  separate  organizations,  we  believe 
that  activities  having  to  do  with  our  for¬ 
eign  relationships  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  should  now  be 
operated  by  it, 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  these  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  looking  into  the  setup  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration.  I 
read  further  from  the  report : 

If  the  Department  of  State  has  not  in  the 
past  been  equipped  with  either  the  proper 
personnel  or  the  recognized  capacity  to  carry 
on  these  functions,  we  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  come  for  it  to  assume  its  proper 
responsibilities.  Basic  political  decisions  re¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  economics,  finance,  and 
military,  together  with  organizational  cor¬ 
relation  adequate  to  carry  them  out  effec¬ 
tively.  These  functions  should  be  as  closely 
coordinated  as  possible. 

So  instead  of  an  outstanding  indi¬ 
vidual  like  General  McNamey  making 
an  investigation,  we  have  something  that 
probably  is  better,  namely,  a  committee 
composed  of  55  businessmen  visiting 
various  countries  at  the  request  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Administrator  to  find 
out  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right 
with  MSA,  and  then  to  return  home  and 
submit  recommendations.  The  commit¬ 
tee  came  back  with  recommendations. 
It  recommended  that  MSA  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  State  Department. 
The  fifth  recommendation  made  by  Mr. 
Lanham  and  myself,  last  December, 
reads : 

5.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  Joint  Sen¬ 
ate-House  committee  to  constantly  check  on 
and  oversee  all  foreign-aid  programs  and  to 
make  semiannual  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  and  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committees,  and  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  offering 
the  amendment  is  that  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  a  greater  centralization 
and  more  effective  administration  of  all 
our  foreign-aid  programs.  By  this 
amendment  I  do  not  intend  to  bring 
about  thhe  complete  liquidation  of  MSA 
by  June  30,  1954,  because,  under  section 
530  (a)  (2)  it  is  provided : 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  shall,  if  obligated  before  such 
date,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for 
3  years  following  such  date,  and  shall  be 
available  during  such  period  for  obligation. 

In  other  words,  if  MSA  comes  to  an 
end  in  1954,  it  will,  in  effect,  mean  that 
it  will  be  allowed  3  years  within  which 
to  liquidate  its  position  before  the  final 
and  complete  termination  takes  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  not  have  control  mere¬ 
ly  of  the  making  of  foreign  policy,  but 
that  he  should  also  have  control  of  the 
operation  of  foreign  policy.  Every  aid 
program  undertaken  by  this  country  is 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  such,  I  think  it  is  the  di¬ 


rect  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  also  think  that  he  can  get  the 
right  type  of  personnel  to  aid  and  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

So  far  as  the  defense  aid  is  concerned, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  it  would  remain 
where  it  is  now,  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  would  have  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  that  part 
of  the  defense  program. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  who,  I  know,  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  for  a  long  time, 
and  very  deeply  interested  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  having  served  as 
an  able  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  would  consider  modi¬ 
fying  his  amendment  so  that  instead  of 
the.  committee  recommendation  of  an 
expiration  date  of  1956,  or,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  act,  of  1954,  that  the  year  be  1955, 
and  then  the  3-year  pipeline  provision 
could  be  reduced  to  1  year.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  wonder  if  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  would 
modify  his  amendment  to  that  extent  in 
order  to  accelerate  action  on  the  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  I  am  not  at  this 
point  trying  to  do  so,  but  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  an  area  of 
agreement  which  would  enable  us  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  a  mutually  satisfactory 
date  and  at  the  same  time  meet  most  of 
the  points  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  I  should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one,  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  original  bill  extends  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  MSA  to  1958.  In  the  committee 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  change  the 
date  to  1954.  That  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  the  committee  did  accept  an 
amendment  fixing  the  date  at  1956. 

I  should  be  willing  lo  accept  a  modifi¬ 
cation  fixing  the  date  at  1955,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  we  can  examine  the  for¬ 
eign  program  and  try  to  correlate  all  for¬ 
eign-aid  activities  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  so  that  the  responsibility 
will  be  clearly  discerned  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself  will  be  placed  where  it  prop¬ 
erly  belongs. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  that  extent,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  joint  with  him  in  urging 
upon  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
whose  chairman  is  not  at  present  on  the 
floor,  but  the  ranking  minority  Member 
is  present,  that  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  may 
be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  is  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  fix  the  date 
at  1955,  and  that  the  word  “three”  be 
changed  to  “one.” 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  may  re¬ 
quire  two  amendments,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  along  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  line  I  shall  be  prepared  to  offer  a 
second  amendment,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Montana  agrees  to  change  the 
pipeline  provision  back  to  1  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  would  allow  us  sufficient  time  to 
liquidate  the  organization.  Would  1 
year  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Would  2  years  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  addressing  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  had  thought 
1  year  would  be  sufficient.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  great  problem  in  getting 
that  taken  care  of  by  the  Congress. 
Personally,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  1 
year,  although  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  1  year  would  be 
needed.  I  am  going  along  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  in  his 
original  amendment,  but  if  he  wishes  to 
modify  it  and  avoid  conflict  on  the  issue, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  join. 

In  the  beginning  I  must  make  my  own 
position  clear.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  mutual  security  is  going  into  its 
last  fiscal  year,  beginning  this  morning. 
Regardless  of  what  is  done,  I  shall  not 
be  in  favor  of  any  further  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  after  July  1954.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  may  not  be  for  some  foreign 
aid,  but  not  under  mutual  security.  The 
truth  is  that  it  ought  to  terminate.  It 
would  not  greatly  disturb,  any  European 
countries,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it.  They 
are  reasonably  happy,  at  least,  because 
the  provision  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1952  that  it  would  terminate  in  1954. 
I  am  only  serving  notice,  individual 
notice,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  law  will  not  be  extended  after  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  today. 

I  am  agreeable  to  the  amendment. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  end  mutual 
security,  and  that  is  to  cut  it  off.  There 
is  but  one  way  for  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  to  effect  economy,  and  that 
is  to  resurvey  the  whole  program.  So 
far  as  a  survey  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  administrators  of  the  act,  who  have 
a  vast  army  of  persons  employed  at  home 
and  abroad,  they  will  never  consent  to 
ending  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
I  desire  to  make  one  further  statement. 
There  is  but  one  way  for  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  ever  to  get  and  stay 
on  their  feet,  and  that  is  to  let  them 
work  out  the  way  to  get  and  stay  on 
their  feet.  If,  after  7  years  of  large  ap¬ 
propriations  of  money  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States,  they  are  not 
now  on  their  feet,  they  never  will  be. 

It  is  agreeable  to  me  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  amendment,  but  I  am  making 
my  position  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
from  now  on  I  shall  not  myself  support 
any  program  for  the  Mutual  Security 


Agency  after  the  fiscal  year  expires  a 
year  from  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  who  worked  with  me  on 
this  amendment  in  the  committee. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  consideration  he  has 
shown. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  changing  the  date 
from  1954  to  1955,  and  on  page  15,  line 
5,  to  strike  out  the  word  “three”  and 
substitute  the  word  “one.” 

In  that  respect  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
getting  pretty  close  to  my  original  ob¬ 
jective,  because  under  my  amendment 
to  strike  “1956”  and-  substitute  “1954,” 
we  would  have  allowed  a  3-year  liquida¬ 
tion  date,  thus  reducing  it  by  2  years 
while  increasing  the  possibility  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  MSA  next  year  by  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  modifying  his  amendment 
by  changing  1954  to  1955  and  by  offering 
an  additional  proposal  that  on  page  15, 
line  5,  the  word  “three”  be  stricken  out 
and  the  word  “one”  be  substituted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  the  Senator  feels  that  1 
year  is  adequate,  when  we  have  to  make 
commitments  under  the  program  we  are 
now  authorizing,  and  whether  2  years 
would  not  be  preferable.  I  am  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  controvei’sy  over  it,  but  am  mere¬ 
ly  asking  the  question  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  going  to  fix  the  date 
as  1954, 1  feel  there  should  be  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  liquidation  period  suggested 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  1  year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  continuation 
of  aid  on  the  basis  on  which  we  have 
been  giving  it  is  bound  to  create  re- 
sentment.  In  effect,  I  think  it  is  not 
bringing  the  nations  closer  together. 
The  longer  it  continues,  the  farther 
apart  it  will  push  us.  It  is  a  deterrent 
to  unity.  I  feel  very  sincerely  that  this 
Government,  which  has  expended  ap¬ 
proximately  $39  billion  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  has  done  just 
about  all  it  can  do.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  economic  facts  of  life,  so  far  as 
they  affect  European  countries,  I  believe 
Europe  is  on  a  fairly  even  keel  at  pres¬ 
ent.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  aid  programs 
went  into  effect,  there  was  a  net  increase 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  Europe  last 
year. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  aid  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  beginning,  and  who  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  year’s  program, 
I  also  believe  there  is  a  limit  to  jvhat 
should  be  done. "  I  believe  a  little  more 
consideration  must  be  given  to  condi¬ 
tions  at  home,  as  well  as  to  conditions 
abroad.  I  feel  that  the  end  result  may 


well  be  a  firmer  friendship  and  better 
understanding  than  is  now  the  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  state¬ 
ment.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
views  he  has  expressed.  I  think  we  must 
now  look  forward  to  getting  the  appro¬ 
priation  as  soon  as  possible,  so  I  shall  not 
press  the  point  with  respect  to  a  2 -year 
extension,  if  the  Senator,  who  has  given 
as  much  study  to  the  situation  as  the 
rest  of  us  have,  feels  that  1  year  is  as 
ample  for  our  purposes  as  2  years  would 
be. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  like 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  I  have  always  favored  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Herter  committee  in  the  House,  which 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  establishment 
of  the  Marshall  plan  program.  I  heart¬ 
ily  concur  in  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  we  must 
give  notice  to  Europe  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  financing  their 
economies,  through  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  we  consider  an  indef¬ 
inite  and  continuing  program  of  de¬ 
pendency  upon  the  United  States  for 
aid  to  be  instrumental  in  building  up  ill 
will. 

As  this  program  moves  lower  and  lower 
in  the  amount  of  dollar  aid  to  the  foreign 
countries,  the  more  resentful  those  coun¬ 
tries  become  at  what  the  American  pro¬ 
gram  means  for  their  economy,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  must  go  to  our  mutual 
security  officers  or  officials  and  conform 
their  programs  of  development  to  Amer¬ 
ican  dictation  or  American  wishes  in 
order  to  quality  for  funds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  funds  which  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  made  available  in  future 
years  will  be  so  low  that  they  will  not  be 
effective  and  not  be  genuinely  healthful 
to  further  recovery  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations  overseas. 

I  believe  we  must  look  forward,  as  we 
terminate  this  program,  to  improving 
and  increasing  the  acceptance  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  trade  with  those  people  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  They  wish 
to  work  their  way  out  of  the  present 
situation.  They  wish  to  be  self-respect¬ 
ing  traders  in  the  world  market.  Unless 
we  affirmatively  adopt  as  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  a  determination  to  in¬ 
crease  this  trade,  and  find  ways  to  do 
it,  we  shall  probably  see  much  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  drift  back,  so  that  the  situation 
in  the  foreign  field  will  be  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  in 
terminating  the  program,  we  must  look 
forward  to  an  open  door  for  trade,  so 
that  those  people  will  not  be  hopeless? 
The  question  of  tariff  barriers,  customs 
restrictions,  and  all  the  other  impedi¬ 
ments  to  helping  them  work  their  way 
out  and  become  self-supporting  nations, 
must  be  affirmatively  explored  by  Con¬ 
gress. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  imbalance  of  trade  must  be 
corrected.  The  tariff  walls  are  not  all  on 
our  side.  The  Western  European  nations 
themselves  likewise  should  consider  some 
of  the  prohibitive  tariffs  which  exist  with 
respect  to  some  of  their  own  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed;  but  af¬ 
firmative  action  in  setting  the  pace  in 
this  country  can  do  much  to  help  tear 
down  barriers  the  foreign  countries  have 
erected  between  themselves,  as  well." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  decidedly  improves 
the  bill.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  this 
field  and  has  checked  into  the  question, 
whether  he  feels  that  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  aid  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  duplication  have  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  some  of  the  rampant  running 
expenses  which  have  heretofore  charac¬ 
terized  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
testimony  presented  to  our  committee, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction, 
and  there  will  be  a  further  substantial 
reduction  by  the  15th  of  July.  I  think 
also  that  Mr.  Stassen,  who  is  new  on  the 
job,  and  the  persons  whom  he  has  work¬ 
ing  for  him,  have  done  good,  efficient 
work  in  the  period  they  have  been  oper¬ 
ating. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Montana  say  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  in  the  view  of  many 
who  have  had  some  understanding  of  the 
situation  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
duplication,  waste,  and  expenses  have 
been  rather  appalling.  Likewise,  the 
reaction  that  has  developed  in  foreign 
countries  toward  the  United  States  is 
quite  the  contrary  of  what  we  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

I  have  had  some  assurances  from 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  that  although  we  are  author¬ 
izing  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  included  in  the  bill,  which,  in  my 
view,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  promissory- 
note  that  can  be  cashed,  we  can  look 
forward  to  certain  reductions  in 
amounts.  There  are  certain  phases  of 
the  bill  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  vote  for, 
but  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas.  I  hope  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  foreign  aid  can  revert  to  the 
State  Department,  where  it  belongs,  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  full 
responsibility  for  its  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  will  be  voted  upon  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  GEORGE,  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  wish  to  take  time  before  the  vote,  be¬ 
cause  the  suggestion  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  and  its  will¬ 
ing  acceptance  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana,  who  offered  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment,  were  quite  agreeable 
to  me. 

However,  I  repeat  that  if  President 
Eisenhower  wishes  to  make  economies, 
there  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
this  field.  He  cannot  do  it  except  by  set¬ 
ting  up  an  independent  committee  or 
commission,  to  review  the  whole  work 
and  the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 
When  such  a  study  is  made,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  recommendation  made 
will  be  such  that  Congress  can,  in  good 
conscience,  follow  it,  and  it  will  result 
in  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  Treasury, 
in  my  honest  judgment. 

I  shall  not  offer  to  this  particular  bill 
an  amendment  requiring  or  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  President  appoint  such  a 
commission,  but  the  only  way  out  of  the 
mass  of  expenditures  in  foreign  fields  is 
through  the  creation  of  an  independent 
commission,  which  the  President  him¬ 
self  will  create  within  the  year.  I 
thought  1  year  was  sufficient,  but  it 
might  be  well  to  have  its  fife  extended 
to  2  years.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  next  fiscal  year  after  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  serve  notice  individually  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  am  through  with  mutual  se¬ 
curity  assistance  as  such.  But  if  the 
President  will  create  a  commission  to 
review  all  the  expenditures  of  money  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  if  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  shall  be  submitted,  I  shall  be  more 
than  inclined  to  support  it,  because  I 
know  it  will  result  in  real  economy  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  either 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  or  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  ask  the  question  in  order  to 
make  it  and  the  answer  a  part  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  have  been  informed  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (sec.  112  ( j ) ) ,  re¬ 
quires  the  Administrator  to  provide  dol¬ 
lars  for  marine  insurance  on  commod¬ 
ities  shipped  from  the  United  States 
where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  practical  matter  MSA  re¬ 
fuses  to  allocate  dollars  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  marine  insurance  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  participating 
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country.  Since  participating  govern¬ 
ments  in  most  cases  do  not  make  such 
requests  unless  the  insurance  is  placed 
in  the  market  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
try,  American  insurance  companies  are 
effectively  kept  from  insuring  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  in  fact  competition  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Is  that  the  Senator’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  this  provision  was 
intended  to  work?  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  will  understand  my  interest  be¬ 
cause  a  great  deal  of  marine  insurance  is 
placed  in  companies  of  my  home  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  I  rise  to  answer 'the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

I  may  say  to  him  that  I  am  very  glad 
the  question  has  been  raised,  because 
there  has  been  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  placing  of  marine  insurance.  The 
question  has  arisen  in  a  number  of 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  it  seems  to  me — and 
I  believe  I  also  speak  for  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee — that  the  intent  of 
this  provision  was  that  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator,  now  the  MSA  Administrator, 
was  to  provide  dollars  for  marine  insur¬ 
ance  where  the  insurance  was  placed  on 
a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  H.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  should  be  interpreted 
by  the  Administrator  so  as  to  give  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  to  the  marine  insur¬ 
ance  markets  of  the  countries  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help  economically. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  the  Senator’s 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  answered  the  question.  I  appreciate 
the  answer,  because  it  provides  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  pending 
bill,  on  which  action  may  be  taken  in  the 
departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  last  evening  when  the 
majority  leader  made  a  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  request  to  limit  debate,  I  wanted 
to  agree  to  it,  and  would  have  agreed 
to  it  after  the  colloquy  which  passed 
between  us. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  objected  to,  and 
I  was  willing  then  to  try  to  expedite  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  in  every  way  to  get  the 
bill  to  final  vote  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  asked  for  a  quorum  call, 
but  before  the  call  had  proceeded  to  a 
conclusion  he  withdrew  the  request.  I 
did  not  object. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  I  believe  that  if  we  could  have  a 
quorum  call  and  get  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  I  could,  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  explain  the  amendment  as  I 
understand  it,  and  how  it  will  operate, 
and  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  I  believe 
it  would  expedite  a  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  on  the  bill.  Otherwise,  I 
would  begin  to  speak  now,  more  Senators 
would  come  on  the  floor  as  I  go  along, 
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and  in  that  way  perhaps  it  would  take 
longer  to  consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  his  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  I  think  his  suggestion  is  a  good 
one.  I  believe  we  can  expedite  action 
'on  the  bill  by  having  as  many  Members 
present  as  we  can  get  away  from  their 
committee  duties  and  other  business. 

I  hope,  if  we  can  move  along  and  fin¬ 
ish  consideration  of  the  bill  by  mid¬ 
afternoon,  that  we  will  then  make  the 
reciprocal-trade  bill  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  open  debate  on  it.  By  so  doing 
we  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  fin¬ 
ishing  consideration  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  bill  by  tomorrow.  If  so,  we  would 
recess  from  tomorrow  until  Monday. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  Friday  session. 

fi.  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  mine  is  the 
last  amendment  to  be  offered,  and  I  have 
waited  until  all  the  other  amendments 
were  disposed  of,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  could  proceed  to  vote,  if  we  could 
get  the  membership  present  to  hear  my 
explanation  of  it.  After  my  explanation 
of  it,  the  Senate  could  debate  it,  perhaps 
hurriedly,  and  we  could  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  it,  and  then  let  the  bill  reach 
a  final  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  glad  to  coop¬ 
erate,  and  considers  the  suggestion  to 
be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Green 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Griswold 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Beall 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hill 

Murray 

Bush 

Hoey 

Neely 

Butler,  Md. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Byrd 

Hunt 

Potter 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Langer 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Symington 

Fergusbn 

Long 

Taft 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Frear 

Malone 

Watkins 

George 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Gillette 

Martin 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Maybank 

Williams 

Gore 

McCarran 

Young 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 


ana  [Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver],  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  considered  a  large  number  of 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  a  message  has 
come  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommending  certain  legisla¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  serious  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  some  respects  critical,  with  regard 
to  surplus  agricultural  products.  Some 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  to 
the  bill  were  in  the  nature  of  giveaway 
provisions  of  some  of  the  products  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  excess  sup¬ 
ply.  In  one  sense  the  entire  bill  is  a 
giving  away  of  our  substance.  It  is  pred¬ 
icated  upon  the'theory,  a  theory  which 
I  hope  has  substance  to  it,  that  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
friendly  nations  and  by  helping  them  to 
shore  up  their  own  economies,  we  are 
serving  our  own  self-interest. 

The  pending  bill  is  entitled  “An 
Amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,” 
the  basic  law.  If  there  is  provision  in 
this  act  tending  toward  security  for  our 
allies  and  friends,  or  if  there  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  security,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  mutuality,  then  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  for  us  in  return.  By  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  offer  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  simply  pro¬ 
pose  that  we  try  to  get  a  little  something 
of  material  value  in  return  while  we  are 
pouring  out  so  much  of  our  material 
wealth  in  an  effort  to  help  sustain  the 
free  countries  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  our  own  enlightened 
self-interest,  if  we  want  to  put  it  on  that 
basis. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  They 
are  not  surplus  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  the  world;  they  are  not  surplus  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  our  allies;  and 
they  are  not  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
countries  who  are  eligible  to  receive  aid 
under  the  pending  bill.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  instead  of  proposing  that  we 
simply  give  away  some  of  the  surpluses 
which  we  now  have  on  hand,  I  propose 
something  that  is  in  line  with  the  claim 
that  what  the  foreign  countries  want  is 
trade  rather  than  aid.  I  am  simply  pro¬ 
posing  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  trade  with 
us  and  to  purchase,  not  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus  and  that  are  part  of 
the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 


poration,  but  to  purchase  through  the 
regular  channels  of  trade  those  commod¬ 
ities  which  are  in  surplus  now,  or  which 
may  become  surplus  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  then  discuss  it  briefly,  explain¬ 
ing  what  it  does,  how  I  think  it  will  work, 
and  how  it  will  operate  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  our  country  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  intended  to  become  and 
which  will  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  authorization  when  an  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made  to  implement  it  and  to  carry 
it  out.  I  propose,  on  page  2,  line  1,  fol¬ 
lowing  “Sec.  540,”  to  insert  “(a);”  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end 
of  line  13,  and  between  lines  13  and  14 
to  insert  a  new  subsection,  reading  as 
follows: 

(b)  Such  amounts  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  as  may  be  specified  in  the  act 
appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used  by 
the  President — 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  fixed  amount,  but  such  an  amount 
as  the  Appropriations  Committee,  upon 
the  basis  of  testimony  presented  to  it, 
may  earmark,  that  is,  after  it  has  heard 
testimony  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
indication  of  how  much  may  be  needed, 
and  how  much  other  countries  may  be 
able  to  use. 

The  new  subsection  would  continue — 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
countries  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance 
under  this  act  through  currency  conversion 
agreements  entered  into  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  The  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  such 
country  which  shall  provide — 

(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  such  amounts  of  the 
currency  of  such  country  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use  of 
such  United  States  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus 
supply; 

(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such 
country  received  by  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun¬ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act; 

(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an  amount 
of  dollar  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
exchange  used  by  such  country  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952,  for  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  of  each 
commodity  covered  by  the  agreement,  will 
be  made  available  by  such  country  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1953,  from 
sources  other  than  dollar  exchange  made 
available  under  this  section  of  the  act  for 
the  purchase  of  each  such  commodity;  and 

(4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  with 
dollar  exchange  provided  under  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  conducted  through  private 
trade  channels. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  earmark  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  for  use  in 
a  currency-conversion  program  that  will 
serve  a  dual  purpose  of,  first,  increasing 
exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  produced  in  the  United  States,  by 
accepting  foreign  currencies  in  indirect 
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payment  therefor.  I  may  say  that  no 
country  would  be  eligible  for  this  cur¬ 
rency-conversion  agreement  until  that 
country  had  given  satisfactory  assur¬ 
ances  that  it  would  release  dollars  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  to  buy  the  same  amount 
in  dollar  value  of  a  specific  commodity 
that  it  bought  during  tlje  past  fiscal  year. 
This  then  becomes  an  inducement  to 
that  country,  after  it  has  spent  those 
dollars,  to  buy  as  much  in  1954  as  it 
bought  in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  This  be¬ 
comes  an  attractive  inducement  to  that 
country.  It  is  as  though  we  were  to 
say  to  them,  “If  you  want  to  buy  more 
of  our  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  or  whatever 
is  in  surplus,  we  will  give  you  the  dol¬ 
lars;  you  give  us  your  currency  in  ex¬ 
change,  with  the  understanding  that 
you  will  use  those  dollars  to  buy,  not 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  but  out  of  the  regular  channels  of 
trade.  You  buy  commodities  that  are 
in  surplus,  and  we  will  take  your  cur¬ 
rency  and  spend  it  in  your  country  for 
military  supplies  and  services.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  do  one 
of  two  things:  We  are  going  to  spend 
all  this  money  in  dollars  over  there,  or 
we  are  going  to  take  some  part  of  it  in 
their  currency  and  let  them  use  dollars 
that  we  give  them  to  buy  these  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which  are  in  surplus. 
The  surpluses  are  increasing.  Let  them 
buy  through  regular  channels  of  trade, 
and  we  pay  them  with  their  own  curren¬ 
cy.  It  is  not  a  give-away;  it  is  aid  by 
trade. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Ml’.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  meaning  of  the  cutoff  between  the 
purchases  last  year  and  now,  and  I 
should  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
amplify  it.  It  is  still  unclear  to  me. 

Mi’.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  like  all  other 
agreements  we  make  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Before  a  country  is  eligible  and 
before  any  conversion  agreeemnt  will  be 
entered  into,  that  country  has  to  give 
satisfactory  assurances  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Administrator  that  it  will  re¬ 
lease  free  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
these  products  which  are  in  surplus. 
When  that  country  has  given  us  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  buy  the  same  amount 
that  was  purchased  last  year  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  we  will  make  a  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  agreement  with  them 
whereby  they  buy  some  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  we  provide  the  dollars,  and 
take  their  currency  and  spend  their  cur¬ 
rency  with  them  to  buy  military  supplies 
and  services. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  after 
it  has  heard  testimony,  is  prepared  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  it  will  appropriate, 
$300  million,  $400  million,  $500  million, 
or  whatever  the  testimony  indicates  may 
be  needed  to  finance  the  program.  That 
money  is  earmarked.  We  would  not 
want  to  earmark  more  than  it  would  be 
reasonably  anticipated  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words,  if 
a  foreign  country  had  used  $100  million 
worth  of  cotton,  it  would  be  entitled  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  on  an  exchange  of  cur¬ 
rency. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  it  would  still 
be  limited,  would  it  not,  to  the  amount 
that  is  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the 
committee,  in  hard  dollars  that  would 
buy  anything  the  United  States  had  to 
sell,  but  we  are  making  those  dollars 
limited  in  this  case  beyond  the  amount 
purchased  in  1953? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  can  be  spent 
to  the  extent  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  earmarks  the  money ;  that  is  true. 
These  dollars  would  not  be  hard  dollars; 
they  would  become  free  dollars;  they 
would  be  available  only  if  the  foreign 
nation  wanted  to  buy,  under  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  some  of  our  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  can  be  a  little  more  specific.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  allocated 
to  Italy,  let  us  say,  in  order  to  purchase 
needed  cotton.  Would  our  Government 
merely  buy  a  certain  amount  of  lires  so 
as  to  permit  Italy  to  use  the  dollar  ex¬ 
change  to  buy  cotton  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  have  to 
agree  to  buy  in  the  United  States 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 
We  are  not  requiring  it  to  buy  surplus 
on  hand  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Of  course,  whatever  it  bought 
would  diminish  the  surplus  we  would 
otherwise  have  at  the  effd  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  money,  however,  would  be  made 
available  to  help  us  militarily. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  currency  we 
get  from  them  in  exchange  is  spent  for 
that  purpose.  It  can  be  spent  to  buy 
planes  or  to  buy  ammunition  or  small 
arms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  not  impos¬ 
ing  an  obligation  on  Italy,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  letting  her  have  aid  to  buy 
a  certain  amouht  of  surplus,  such  as  cot¬ 
ton  or  other  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  compulsory  about  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  buy  if  they 
do  not  want  to.  We  are  trying  to  set  up 
an  arrangement  whereby  we  can  offer 
some  attractive  inducement  to  them  to 
buy  some  of  our  products  that  are  in 
surplus.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
does  not  provide  additional  funds,  but 
authorizes  the  utilization  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  that  particular  section,  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  out  of  the  aggregate  total; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  committee  would  have  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  not  provide 
for  gifts  of  commodities  where  there  may 
be  a  famine  situation,  does  it? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  The  bill  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  introduced  and  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  in  no  way  conflict.  If  we  want  to 
consider  it  further  and  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Senator’s  bill  or  the  bill 


of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai¬ 
ken]  is  wise  and  desirable,  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  no  way  prevents  that. 

I  understood  the  President’s  bill  and 
the  amendment  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  it  last  night  would 
apply  primarily  to  famines  and  to  criti¬ 
cal  emergencies.  Unless  there  is  a  very 
broad  and  loose  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  language  in  the  President’s 
message,  I  doubt  if  some  countries  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  That  would  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  language  of  the  bill  when  it  is 
finally  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  offers  is  essentially  directed 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  what  might 
be  normal  needs  on  the  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 

TGCt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  that  country 
may  be  short  of  dollars.  Once  the  coun¬ 
try  has  certified  that  it  will  spend  as 
many  dollars  in  the  ensuing  year  as  it 
did  in  the  previous  year - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  a  specified 
commodity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  becomes 
eligible  for  the  currency  conversion  ar¬ 
rangement  which  permits  the  United 
States  to  accept  foreign  currency  and 
provide  dollars  in  a  similar  amount  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  agreement.  Then  we, 
in  turn,  spent  the  foreign  currency  in 
the  foreign  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  So  they 
would  be  receiving  every  dollar  of  aid 
under  the  bill  that  they  would  receive 
if  we  spent  all  dollars.  All  we  are  do¬ 
ing  is  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
come  here  and  go  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  commodities  which  are  already 
in  surplus  and  which  might  be  in  greater 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  next  crop  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  night,  while  its  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  nearly  so  specific  as  is 
the  language  which  is  now  being  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  portion  where  I  proposed 
•to  authorize  the  President  to  utilize  our 
surplus  commodities  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  with  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  our  national  security,  in  my  ex¬ 
planation  I  pointed  out  that  it  might 
mean  a  gift,  a  sale  at  a  concessional 
price,  a  sale  on  a  long-term  loan,  or  it 
might  mean  a  sale  with  currency  con¬ 
version. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  limited  specifically  to  normal- 
trade  practices.  However,  normal-trade 
practices  today  are  blocked,  because  of 
the  inability  of  some  would-be  purchas¬ 
ing  countries  to  have  a  sufficie'nt  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  long  as  those 
countries  duplicate  their  regular-trade 
pattern  in  a  particular  commodity  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  basis  of  their 
last  year’s  purchases,  then  they  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  purchase  additional  commodities 
by  means  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  making  up  the  dollars,  when  the 
purchasing  country  provides  from  local 
funds  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  By  conversion  of 
their  currency;  and  they  would  at  any 
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rate  get  back  every  benefit  we  would 
provide  in  dollars  because  we  would 
spend  the  currency  in  their  countries  on 
whatever  contracts  we  have  for  supplies. 
Furthermore,  I  think  we  would  finally 
give  those  supplies  to  them,  such  as  ma¬ 
terials  and  arms.  Much  of  the  supplies 
we  would  give  to  them  after  we  had 
bought  and  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  desire  to  have 
the  record  clear  that,  to  my  mind,  what 
the  Senator  has  proposed  is  very  con¬ 
structive.  I  think  it  fits  into  what  I  may 
call  the  normal-trade  pattern  among 
nations.  It  can  be  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  to  mean  what  the  President  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  message.  But  I  think  I 
should  state  that,  at  least  from  my  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  forward  step.  It  makes 
possible  an  improvement  in  the  trade 
relationships  among  nations,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  utilize  local  currencies,  while 
affording  a  greater  exchange  of  goods. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  an  inducement  to  create 
more  trade,  which  is  what  foreign  na¬ 
tions  have  been  clamoring  for.  They 
say  they  want  more  trade,  and  less  aid. 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  help  them 
accomplish  that  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  cost  the  United  States 
.any  more,  nor  will  it  deprive  foreign 
countries  of  any  benefits,  which  they 
would  get  anyhow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  attached  to  section  540,  there 
may  be  some  who  will  say  it  will  dilute 
or  diminish  the  amount  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  funds.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  is  not  asking  that  there  be  any 
specific  amount  specified;  he  is  saying 
the  amount  will  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  may 
be  $10  million,  $15  million,  $25  million, 
or  any  other  amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  only  an  au¬ 
thorization.  When  the  appropriation  is 
considered,  it  will  be  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment,  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  1949, 
I  believe,  it  was,  I  undertook  to  place  a 
similar  amendment  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  it  was  ruled  to  be  legislation, 
and  we  were  unable  to  have  the  rules 
suspended.  The  amendment  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  one  now  offered,  but  it 
was  directed  toward  the  same  goal. 

What  I  am  now  seeking  to  do  is  to 
place  the  amendment  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  so  that  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  can  hear  testimony.  The 
committee  may  not  earmark  one  dollar 
for  the  purpose  specified.  It  may  not 
feel  justfied  in  earmarking  one  dollar. 
But  if  the  committee  concludes  that  it  is 
justified,  then  it  will  have  the  authority 
to  do  so,  and  the  appropriation  made  for 
this  purpose  would  be  fully  authorized. 
The  only  question  then  before  the  Senate 
would  be  as  to  the  amount,  or  the  wisdom 
of  making  any  appropriation  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  view  of  what  I 
might  say  was  the  rather  dismal  showing 
on  the  vote  last  evening  in  respect  to 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  worthy  objec¬ 
tive,  realizing  that  there  were  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  involved,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  con¬ 
structive  and  a  positive  step  toward  what 


we  are  seeking.  I  gather  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  remarks  that  he  is  now  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  an  authorization - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  An  authorization 
only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  he  did  not 
do  previously  as  to  the  appropriation 
item. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 

relying  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  to  deternline  the  dollar  amount,  if 
any,  that  will  be  utilized  out  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  authorizing  any  dollar 
amount.  It  is  an  open-end  authoriza-. 
tion,  and  the  amount  is  left  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 

correct.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  very 
intelligently  earmark  any  funds  at  this 
time.  If  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  errs  in  fixing  an 
amount,  the  Senate,  of  course,  can  cor¬ 
rect  the  error. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  states  that  he  desires 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  earmark  a  certain  portion  of  this 
amount - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
say  “Not  to  exceed.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  what?  To  buy 
surplus  commodities? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  under 
the  currency  exchange  provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  would  a  certain 
amount  of  the  appropriation  be  ear¬ 
marked? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  used 
to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  the  bill, 
which  would  be  this  subsection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  subsec¬ 
tion  deal  with  surpluses? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  deals  with  cur¬ 
rency  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  there  is  no  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  part  of  a  country  to  utilize 
funds  that  are  made  available  to  buy 
surpluses,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  says  they  may 
be  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  an¬ 
swered  previously,  there  would  be  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  surpluses  on  the  part  of 
a  country  that  obtained  funds  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  obligation  upon  any  country 
to  accept  $1  of  these  funds  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  accept  them.  They  can  say 
they  do  not  want  our  help.  But  if  they 
want  to  cooperate  and  help  to  stimulate 
trade  and  get  something  they  need 
which  we  have  in  abundance,  without 
hurting  us,  this  is  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  still  trying  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  matter. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  observed 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  says  that  foreign  countries  are  not 


obligated  to  accept  the  deal,  but  that  the 
money  will  be  reserved  out  of  the  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  item  in 
the  bill,  the  provision  will  be  that  the 
funds  may  be  used.  That  is  what  it  will 
say,  that  it  may  be  used. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  as  the  bill 
would  come  from  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  if  we  assume  that  $500  mil¬ 
lion  would  be  earmarked  for  this  trans¬ 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  the'  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
then  it  would  be  lost  to  European  aid. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  would 
depend  on  the  way  the  provision  was 
written  in  the  appropriation  bill.  There 
could  be  a  complete  limitation,  or  a  lim¬ 
itation  subject  to  discretion.  This 
amendment  does  not  determine  that. 
That  would  be  determined  by  language 
in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  prohibit  transactions  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
governments  involved?  Those  moving 
through  private  channels  must  clear 
through  private  channels,  or  if  the  grade 
or  quantities  of  materials  in  surplus 
are  not'  readily  available  at  ocean  ports, 
can  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
accept  them? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  think 
they  could,  if  the  articles  were  not  avail¬ 
able  through  regular  channels.  I  think 
the  purpose  is  to  try  to  stimulate  trade 
through  regular  channels.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  make  this  amendment  a 
dumping  amendment,  as  the  term  is 
sometimes  used. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words,  if 
we  elected  to  use  for  export  Government 
sources  entirely,  eventually  our  private 
sources  would  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  'And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  that  load  placed  on  it, 
whether  it  wanted  it  or  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  We 
are  trying  to  avoid  that.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  trade  in  private  channels, 
and  are  attempting  to  stimulate  private 
trade,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
foreign  countries  to  have  more  dollars 
with  which  to  purchase.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  be  getting  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  benefit  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  goal  at  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  driving.  Yet  I  fear  that  if 
the  amendment  involves  a  large  amount 
of  aid,  damage  will  be  done  to  perhaps 
the  last  foreign  aid  bill  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  By  absorbing  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  or  a  half  billion  dollars  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  would  be  doing  damage  to  the 
foreign  aid  concept.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  he  is 
thinking  of  in  those  terms? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  anyone  could  be  accurate.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  testimony  will  show. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  amount  would 
be  $200  million,  $300  million,  or  some 
other  amount.  But  whatever  amount  it 
may  be,  it  can  not  do  any  damage,  be¬ 
cause  every  dollar  any  country  uses  for 
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any  purpose  will  be  spent  right  back  with 
us.'  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  do  any 
damage  at  all.  They  would  not  get  any 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Within  the  limit 
of  $100  million  or  $200  million  I  agree 
that  there  would  probably  be  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  in  connection  with 
our  private  transactions  to  keep  alive  our 
exporting  business.  However,  if  such  a 
program  should  reach  the  proportions 
of  $1  billion  or  $2  billion  I  might  vio¬ 
lently  disagree,  because  then  we  would 
be  destroying  the  very  thing  we  are 
trying  to  promote,  namely,  the  supplying 
of  the  dollar  gap.  If  the  amount  were 
specified  and  the  program  were  limited 
to  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  it 
might  be  a  very  fine  thing,  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  $100  million.  But  when  it 
comes  to  amounts  in  excess  of  that,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  vote  against  the 
Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  does  not  always 
speak  for  the  Senate.  Sometimes  the 
Senate  revises  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  am  not  trying  to  fix  any  amount. 

I  am  not  trying  to  wreck  the  program. 
However,  if  we  are  to  spend  money  I 
want  to  get  some  benefit  from  it.  We 
have  heard  from  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George] 
today  that  the  program  covered  by  this 
bill  is  the  end,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

I  might  agree  with  that  view. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  aimed  at  - 
crippling  the  bill.  It  is  not  intended  to 
do  so.  It  is  intended  to  promote  mutual 
assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
interfere  with  the  military  aid  which  this 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  to  a  small  degree,  and  with¬ 
in  certain  limits,  the  plan  might  be  a 
very  good  one.  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  at  least  experiment  with 
it  to  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  we  must  move  toward 
more  trade  and  less  aid.  Anything  in 
that  direction  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.-  I  would  not  insist 
on  any  exorbitant  amount  being  ear¬ 
marked  for  that  purpose.  I  have  no 
definite  idea  as  to  the  amount.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  MSA 
officials,  and  get  what  information  we 
can  from  them.  If  this  provision  goes 
into  the  bill,  no  doubt  they  will  check 
through  their  sources  of  information  in 
foreign  countries  and  see  what  the 
prospects  are,  so  that  they  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  the  program  should 
be,  and  how  extensive  the  operation  can 
be  without  doing  any  damage  to  the 
program  or  wrecking  it,  and  without  im¬ 
posing  upon  foreign  countries  something 
contrary  to  their  will. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  To  a  limited  de¬ 
gree — such  as  an  amount  of  $50  million 


or  $100  million — I  think  it  would  be  very 
beneficial.  However,  if  the  program 
should  involve  large  amounts,  to  the 
point  where  it  would  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  percentage  of  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  afraid  we  would  destroy  the 
program  which  we  are  trying  to  promote 
today  in  getting  Europe  to  rearm.  Part 
of  the  justification  for  the  rearmament 
is  that  there  will  be  liquid  dollars  which 
can  be  spent  for  whatever  purpose  the 
foreign  countries  wish  to  spend  them, 
whether  for  supplies,  materials,  or  ma¬ 
chinery.  That  is  the  incentive,  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  mutuality  on  our  part.  It 
is  essential  that  Europe  shall  provide 
modern  equipment  for  the  European 
defense  community  and  for  the  NATO 
army. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  should  earmark  too  much,  the 
appropriation  bill  will  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  together  with  whatever 
record  is  made  to  help  us  reach  an  intel¬ 
ligent  decision. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  go  along  with  this  amendment  and 
let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  make 
the  program  reciprocal  and  mutual,  as 
it  is  intended  to  be.  Foreign  countries 
need  the  surplus  food  which  we  have. 
They  need  the  surplus  fiber  which  we 
have.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  more  of  it.  We 
are  not  trying  to  dump  something  on 
them  that  we  cannot  use  or  do  not  need. 
Neither  are  we  trying  to  curtail  or  cripple 
the  military-aid  program,  because  every 
unit  of  their  currency  that  we  get  in 
exchange  for  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
the  very  things  for  which  we  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  spend  the  money  in  the  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Assume  that  the 
program  should  be  restricted  to  a  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  million - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  pledge 
that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  intends  to  vote  for 
the  amendment,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  operation  will  probably-  be  restricted, 
and  perhaps  limited  to  approximately 
$100  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  even  if  we  can  put  $100  million 
more  of  these  surplus  products  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  it  may  open  the  way 
to  greatly  improved  trade  between  the 
countries. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  proposes,  through  this  conver¬ 
sion  plan,  to  create  certain  credits  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  in  their  own  money, 
which  could  be  used  to  take  care  of  our 
expenditures  there.  Is  that  correct? 

Mi-.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true  to  the 
extent  that  they  enter,  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  will  use  the  dollars  to 
purchase,  through  the  regular  channels 
to  trade  over  here,  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  are  in  surplus.  In  turn 
we  agree  to  spend  their  currency  back 
there,  to  provide  them  with  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  which  otherwise  we  would 
be  compelled  to  spend  dollars. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  To  the  extent  this 
amendment  might  operate,  that  would 
be  the  system  to  be  followed,  using  their 
money  for  the  erection  of  military  public 
works  or  other  structures. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  amendment  would  not 
interfere  with  normal  trade,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  number  of  dollars  they  would 
normally  release,  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  bought  last  year.  They  still  must 
supply  those  dollars.  Much  of  that 
money  they  may  obtain  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill.  However,  this  program 
operates  after  they  have  given  assurance 
that  dollars  will  be  released  to  a  certain 
extent.  We  make  an  agreement  with 
them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  an  indication  of 
the  need  for  such  funds,  and  how  the 
proposal  would  fit  into  the  present 
program,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Public  Works, 
recently  requested  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  now  available  now  in 
France,  to  be  spent  there  by  us.  He 
found  that  the  amount  was  around  $20 
million.  When  that  fact  was  reported 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  committee 
consider  providing  for  the  application  of 
some  of  those  funds  to  military  construc¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
found  that  there  were  $240  million  worth 
of  claims  that  could  be  applied  against 
the  $20  million,  that  is,  there  was  an 
amount  of  $240  million  which  could  be 
lawfully  expended,  as  against  the  $20 
million,  which  shows  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand  which  is  accumulating  in  those 
countries  for  the  very  kind  of  funds 
which  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
supply.  At  the  same  time,  the  plan 
would  take  care  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  always 
talking  about  trade  barriers.  We  have 
the  opportunity  here  to  provide  foreign 
countries  with*  dollars  to  buy  what  we 
have,  and  in  turn,  to  take  their  own 
money  and  buy  what  we  need  from  them, 
much  of  which  we  are  going  to  give  to 
them.  We  are  buying  it  with  their 
own  currency  and  then  giving  it  to  them, 
leaving  it  in  the  foreign  country  to  serve 
that  country  and  serve  us  in  security 
fields. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  .  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  have  been  trying  to  place 
myself  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
I  might  be  able  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  I  feel  that  it  has  great 
merit.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  people  who  need  food.  In 
the  second  place,  it  would  dispose  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities. 

I  am  having  some  difaculty,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  the  method  of  using 
the  funds.  As  I  understand,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  Mutual  Securitly 
Administration  the  authority  to  barter 
and  trade.  It  had  been  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  could  get  to  the  place  where  we 
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would  gradually  close  out  the  agency, 
instead  of  giving  it  more  work  and  more 
problems  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  extended  for  only  1  year, 
as  I  understand.  We  could  close  it  out 
next  year,  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  in  the  jamount  that  we  may 
appropriate  under  the  authority  which 
we  would  set  up  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  will  be.  However,  we  are 
going  to  spend  some  money,  and  we  are 
now  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  it. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  find  a  way  to  take 
some  of  the  dollars  and  exchange  them 
for  foreign  currency,  so  that  foreign 
governments  will  have  the  dollars  with 
which  to  buy,  through  regular  trade 
channels,  what  they  need  to  buy  from 
us  what  we  have  in  great  abundance. 
The  currency  which  we  get  from  them 
will  go  right  back  into  those  countries 
for  the  things  they  have  that  we  need 
and  which  are  associated  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  only,  namely,  military  aid.  They 
are  now  manufacturing  weapons  and 
we  are  paying  them  with  dollars.  They 
would  be  paid  with  their  own  currency. 
It  would  not  be  in  any  great  amount. 
Certainly  it  would  not  all  be  spent  in 
that  way. 

-  Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr. .McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  working  out  a  very  fine 
amendment.  As  I  say,  I  am  struggling 
with  myself  about  it.  I  am  fearful 
about  it.  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
this  would  involve  a  1-year  period.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  get  involved 
in  another  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say  that  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  extended  for  2 
years,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Whatever  the  time  is, 
It  is  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  necessary 
each  year  to  make  appropriations,  of 
course.  If  the  bill  is  not  further  amend¬ 
ed,  the  time  of  it — I  am  not  sure  of  the 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  a  2-year  period. 
Am  I  correct  about  it? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  One  year  after  fiscal 
1954,  which  is  to  July  1955. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  makes  it  2 
years  from  now.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  The  provision  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  in  1  year.  It  goes  on  for  2  years,  or 
for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthy  objective,  and  that  it  attacks  a 
problem  which  Congress  should  con¬ 
sider.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  testimony 
on  it  in  committee  and  give  it  some  real 
thought  and  study. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  testimony  heard  on 
it  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  not  gone  along  with  the  general 
idea  of  taking  our  surplus  commodities 
and  giving  them  away.  I  do  not  think, 
as  some  have  said,  that  we  make  friends 
by  doing  it,  except  in  crises  or  emergen¬ 
cies  or  great  famines. 

I  think  the  people  over  there  would 
rather  earn  and  buy.  In  this  way,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  dol¬ 


lars.  They  would  be  trading  their  cur¬ 
rency,  and  they  would  be  selling  us 
something  in  return.  I  believe  this  is 
the  time  to  place  such  an  authorization 
in  the  bill,  and  then  let  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  hear  testimony  on  it, 
and  determine  to  what  extent  we  should 
try  it  out  this  year. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  say,  first,  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
coming  close  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  making  the  money  that 
is  available  in  the  Mutual  Security  pro¬ 
gram  do  double  duty  by  relating  it  to 
the  agricultural  commodities. 

I  thought  the  trouble  we  faced  last 
night  with  the  so-called  Humphrey 
amendment  was  that  it  was  very  much 
wide  open.  It  did  not  establish  stand¬ 
ards.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard,  in  the  first  place,  by  limiting  its 
application  to  “countries  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  assistance  under  this  act.” 
It  is  limited  to  countries  qualifying  un¬ 
der  the  act. 

Further  than  that,  there  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  standard  requiring  a  currency 
exchange.  That  establishes  a  limita¬ 
tion.  Other  countries  will  not  give  up 
their  currency  except  for  something 
they  really  need. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
an  amendment  pending,  which  he  will 
offer  in  the  event  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  agreed  to,  which  acts  on 
the  same  principle.  Personally,  I  shall 
support  and  do  support  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  However  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  accept  a 
slight  modification  in  subparagraph  (1). 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
Chair  would  state  that  no  amendment 
is  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  announced 
that  I  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  offer  the  amendment.  In  order 
to  discuss  it  I  read  it  myself,  because, 
as  I  read  it,  I  wanted  to  discuss  it.  I 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
offer  the  amendment  as  it  is  at  the  desk, 
or  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
added  to  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  modification  which 
I  should  like  to  suggest  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
that  after  the  words  “agricultural  com¬ 
modities”  on  page  2,  line  5  of  the 
amendment,  there  be  inserted  a  comma 
and  the  words  “including  meat  products 
and  livestock.” 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
today  does  not  buy  livestock.  It  does 
buy  some  meat  products.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
it - - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  meat  products  have 
been  declared  to  be  in  surplus  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 


Mr.  CASE.  The  language  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  I  believe,  would  take 
care  of  the  situation.  It  provides  “for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  which 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  in  surplus  supply.” 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  find  that  as  of  today  we 
have  a  surplus  of  livestock,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  or  of  meat  products,  then  I  believe 
the  money  could  be  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  point  at  which  our  farm 
market  is  breaking  down  today,  as  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  well 
understands,  is  that  we  have  a  support 
program  for  grains  and  we  have  a  sup¬ 
port  program  for  certain  commodities, 
but  there  is  no  support  program  for  live¬ 
stock.  At  this  time,  because  of  the 
drought  and  the  consequent  sending  of 
animals  to  market  in  unprecedented 
numbers  from  a  certain  area,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  market  to  absorb  them. 

Mi\  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  we 
added  meat  products,  or  the  language 
which  the  Senator  suggests,  the  foreign 
countries  still  would  not  be  eligible  to 
buy  them  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  declared  them  to  be  in  surplus 
supply. 

Mi-.  CASE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
all  right.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ericulture  should  have  that  authority. 
We  ought  not  to  buy  products  in  a 
market  where  there  is  no  surplus,  and 
use  them  in  this  fashion.  I  believe  there 
is  sound  logic  and  sound  economy  in 
taking  products  which  are  in  surplus 
supply  and  exchanging  them  for  local 
currencies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  any  objection  to  the  Senator’s 
suggested  modification.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  livestock,  and  I  think  that 
probably  there  will  be  some  surplus  of  it 
under  conditions  that  prevail,  but  it  has 
not  been  declared  as  such. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  say  that  the  cattle 
number  stands  at  almost  an  all  time 
high  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
namely,  at -96  million  head.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  first  that  it  might  go  as  high 
as  99  million  head,  which  would  be  an 
all  time  high.  Those  figures  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  number  of  bad  practices  of  the 
past  few  years,  such  as  slaughtering 
quotas,  compulsory  grading,  and  roll¬ 
back  of  prices.  However,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  cattle  numbers  have  gone 
up  about  15  million  head  in  the  past  3 
years. 

Slaughterings  have  gone  down  and 
consequently  we  have  a  glut,  so  to  speak, 
of  cattle,  in  a  larger  number  than  the 
market  would  normally  handle. 

Cattle  have  been  selling  at  distress 
prices  in  the  drought  areas  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Something  is  needed  to  permit 
the  consumption  to  catch  up  with  the 
animal  supply  and  to  get  things  in  bal¬ 
ance  again,  as  I  could  develop  at  some 
length. 

In  a  talk  I  had  with  the  Korean  Am¬ 
bassador,  he  said  that  the  things  that 
they  were  short  of  most  were  proteins. 
He  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Chinese 
were  pork  eaters,  the  Japanese  were  fish 
eaters,  the  Koreans  were  essentially  beef 
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eaters.  Making  available  at  this  time 
cattle  for  these  countries  would  provide 
them  with  transportation,  namely,  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  haul  their  carts  and 
also  provide  them  with  food. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  language  of  the 
amendment  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  and  livestock  could  be  included, 
■when  so  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  should  be 
sufficient  just  to  provide  for  meat  and 
meat  products,  because  they  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  live  animals. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  include  livestock.  In  my  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Ambassador  from  South 
Korea,  he  was  very  clear  on  that  point, 
namely,  that  it  would  help  South  Korea 
a  great  deal  to  have  livestock,  because 
their  transport  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  They  use  oxen  to  pull  their 
carts.  If  they  were  sent  cows,  in  many 
instances  the  cows  would  provide  milk 
or  meat  or  transportation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  joined  with  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  [Mr. 
Case],  in  the  introduction  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
foreign  countries  participating  in  this 
program  to  use  5  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  purchase  surplus  cattle  and 
surplus  meat  and  meat  products.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  accept  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  it  will  help  ease 
the  situation  confronting  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  earmark  substantive  funds  for  that 
purpose.  If  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  correctly,  he  indicated 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not 
declared  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  cattle 
and  beef  in  the  United  States.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  only  yester¬ 
day  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  purchasing  221 
million  pounds  of  beef  this  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  asked  whether 
such  a  declaration  had  been  made. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  direct  declaration  that  the 
Secretary  has  found  and  determined 
that  beef  and  cattle  are  surplus  in  the 
United  States,  but  his  action  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  they  intended  to  buy  221  million 
pounds  of  beef  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  for  the  school-lunch  program, 
for  the  Greek  Army,  and  for  Army  pur¬ 
poses,  indicates  very  clearly  that  he 
came  to  that  very  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  insert 
“meats  and  meat  products,’’  but  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  should  insert 
“livestock.”  I  do  not  know  how  many 
animals  probably  would  be  purchased. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  situation. 
But  I  am  sure  some  meat  is  purchased. 
I  think  it  helps  some  farmers,  at  least, 
just  as  much  if  they  are  able  to  sell  meat, 
as  if  they  are  able  to  sell  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  commodities. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  leave  livestock  in  as  well 
as  meat  and  meat  products.  It  seems  to 
me  there  may  be  several  nations  that 
would  want  to  purchase  live  cattle,  and, 
of  course,  this  would  help  materially  if 
they  would  acquire  a  considerable  num-‘ 
ber  of  our  surplus  cows.  Our  cattle 
population  jumped  from  78  million  head 
4  years  ago,  up  to  93  million  head  today, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  by  the  first 
of  next  year  it  will  reach  100  million 
head.  The  difficulty  is  that  cows  have 
not  been  going  to  slaughter. 

A  program  which  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  agent  for 
these  foreign  powers  to  purchase  let  us 
say  750,000  head  or  1  million  head  of 
cows  would  enable  these  countries  to 
get  started  with  base  herds  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  support 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  should 
submit  an  amendment  of  his  own  for 
that  purpose.  I  would  not  wish  to  modi¬ 
fy  this  amendment  to  that  extent.  This 
amendment  provides  for  purchases 
through  regular  channels  of  trade,  and 
not  by  having  the  Government  make 
shipments  to  another  country. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  same  re¬ 
sult  would  be  achieved  if  the  funds  were 
made  available  to  a  foreign  country. 
Then  it  could  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  through  normal  trade  channels 
in  terminal  markets  for  livestock  or  from 
packers  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  too  much  difficulty  with  the  language 
of  paragraph  (4)  on  page  2  of  the 
amendment,  which  now  reads : 

That  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  with 
dollar  exchange  provided  under  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  conducted  through  private 
trade  channels. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct;  it 
says  “private  trade  channels." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yesterday  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  that  it  was  going  into  the 
market  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  221 
million  pounds  of  various  beef  products. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  drawn 
in  such  fashion  that  certain  criteria 
would  have  to  be  established,  in  any 
event — perhaps  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  after  consultation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  perhaps  it  would  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  amendment,  in 
order  to  provide  for  that  detail. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  “meat  and  meat  products.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  might  also  follow  the 
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other  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  so  as 
to  include  “live  animals.” 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  meat  than  I  am  with  animals. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  one  can  be  included, 
of  course,  the  other  can  be,  in  order  to 
attain  the  same  objective.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  foreign  country  might 
need  both  meat  and  live  animals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wonder  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  would  wish  to  buy  live  animals. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  South  Korea,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  cattle  have  been  killed  by 
bombings  and  gunfire,  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action;  and  when  peace  comes, 
the  South  Koreans  will  have  to  establish 
a  new  foundation  herd.  That  is  a  spe¬ 
cific  case.  I  assume  that  live  animals 
are  also  needed  in  India. 

The  amendment,  as  thus  modified, 
would  simply  give  the  Government  addi¬ 
tional  authority,  if  and  when  it  became 
desirable  to  use  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  direct  evidence  on  this  point. 

When  the  two  Senators  from  South 
Dakota  introduced  a  bill  proposing  an 
aid  program  of  this  type  for  South  Korea, 
I  received  from  the  Ambassador  from 
South  Korea  a  letter  in  which  he  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  for  it. 

In  his  letter  he  stated: 

May  I  tell  you  that  the  news  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  yours  in  Korea  will  immediately 
better  the  morale  of  the  Korean  people.  It 
is  a  tragic  thing,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
that  our  Korean  soldiers  at  the  front,  who 
represent  60  percent  of  the  line,  are  so  woe¬ 
fully  underfed  that  their  diet  and  the  diet 
of  the  Korean  people  also  is  much  less  than 
what  the  American  authorities,  in-abserv- 
ance  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  feed  the 
prisoners  of  wgir. 

Following  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I 
communicated  with  the  South  Korean 
Ambassador,  and  said  that  I  should  like 
to  visit  with  him  a  little.  He  came  to 
my  office,  thereafter.  He  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  man.  He  is  a  doctor,  by  pro¬ 
fession.  Perhaps  his  information  about 
the  diet  of  the  Korean  people  is  better 
for  that  reason. 

We  had  a  conference  for  several  hours, 
during  which  we  reviewed  the  whole 
situation  regarding  food  and  so  forth,  in 
South  Korea.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  write 
me  a  letter  setting  forth  some  of  the 
things  we  had  discussed. 

I  now  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  which  is  dated  March  25.  One 
paragraph  of  the  letter  is  directly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  point  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  inquired.  I  now 
read  that  paragraph: 

You  may  remember  my  comments  on  farm 
animals.  The  losses  in  virtually  all  forms 
of  livestock  have  been  very  heavy,  and  there 
has  been'  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
draft  animals  for  tilling  the  soil.  I  am  sure 
that  the  amerlioration  of  this  situation 
would  mean  an  increase  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  South  Korea. 

In  discussing  draft  animals,  he  said: 

Do  not  send  us  horses — 
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Because  of  the  feed  problem,  and  so 
forth— 

but  send  us  cattle,  because  we  can  milk 
some  of  them  and  can  use  them  for  trans¬ 
portation,  or  In  the  final  analysis  we  can 
eat  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  they  had  carts, 
and  that  the  availability  of  cattle  to  pull 
the  carts  would  restore  their  transpor¬ 
tation  system,  and  also  their  ability  to 
till  the  soil. 

So  I  think  livestock  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  problem,  and  will  go  right 
along  with  the  production  of  meat. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
conference,  in  any  event.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  it  will  go  to  conference, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  to  consider  it,  and  could  amend  it 
by  providing  for  the  inclusion  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
we  shall  get  another  look  at  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  modification  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  have  sug¬ 
gested.  If  we  can  sell  more  livestock, 
that  will  be  satisfactory,  of  course. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  amendment  goes 
to  conference,  and  if  livestock  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  at  this  time, 
if  the  conferees  decide  that  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  livestock  is  unwise,  it  can  be 
omitted  at  the  conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  livestock  is  not  included  in 
the  amendment  now,  it  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  conference.  So  I  think  it 
Wise  to  include  livestock  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  As  I 
say,  the  amendment  could  go  to  confer¬ 
ence,  where  consideration  could  be  given. 
As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out,  the  word  “livestock,”  if  now 
included,  could  be  stricken  out  in  con¬ 
ference,  but  could  not  be  included  for 
the  first  time  there. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  modify  his  amendment  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  But 
in  a  broader  sense,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  very  defi¬ 
nitely  with  the  objective  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  construc¬ 
tive.  It  undertakes  to  deal  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  Congress  has  been 
concerned  for  some  time.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  several  months,  awaiting  action  and 
hearings  and  governmental  reports, 
there  has  been  a  proposal  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  a  proposal  which  is  broader 
in  scope,  because  it  does  not  deal  only 
with  particular  countries,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  it 
seeks  in  some  way  to  utilize  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  represented  by  American  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world. 

There  are  countries  which  need  our 
foods  and  fibers.  We  have  the  com¬ 
modities  available,  and  they  have  in 
their  local  currencies  the  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them.  We  need  to 
establish  some  clearinghouse  arrange¬ 


ment,  some  common  denominator,  so 
that  they  can  pay  for  the  foods  and 
fibers  we  have,  and  may  pay  for  them  in 
the  kinds  of  currencies  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  this  small  sense,  is  an 
opening  of  the  door  in  that  direction, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  We  are  desirous  of  increasing  our 
trade  with  other  nations.  The  cry  at 
the  present  time  is  that  those  nations  do 
not  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy. 
The  Senator’s  proposal  would  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  dollars  with 
which  to  buy.  It  would  encourage  ex¬ 
ports  of  our  commodities  to  those  na¬ 
tions. 

Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  enact  such 
provision  as  this,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  pay  out  several  million  dollars, 
since  surpluses  have  already  been  built 
up  in  respect  to  many  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  question  in 
regard  to  beef.  If  the  Government 
should  have  to  take  over  these  surpluses, 
it  would  eventually  cost  the  Treasury 
perhaps  millions  upon  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  past 
certain  of  the  commodities  such  as 
cotton  have  not  cost  us  anything; 
indeed  we  made  $268  million  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
action  in  taking  over  cotton.  We  shall 
have  to  take  over  still  more  cotton,  and 
we  may  not  be  so  fortunate  this  time 
as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  We  have 
sufficient  cotton  and  probably  sufficient 
wheat  to  meet  our  requirements  for  an¬ 
other  year  in  advance.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it?  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
in  my  opinion,  will  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Mr.  President,  I  modify  my 
amendment  on  page  1,  in  subparagraph 
(1),  after  the  word  “commodities,”  by 
inserting  the  words  “livestock,  meats, 
and  meat  products.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  modifies  his 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement?  I  am  required  to  leave 
the  floor  to  attend  to  another  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  undertaking 
in  any  way  to  decry  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  has  a  valuable  objec¬ 
tive,  an  objective  similar  to  that  of  sev¬ 
eral  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress 
during  the  present  session. 


Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  business 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
desire  to  be  heard  on  this  matter.  They 
have  asked  permission  to  be  heard,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  conduct 
hearings  on  one  or  more  of  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced. 

For  myself,  I  may  also  say  that  I  want 
to  know  more  about  the  effect  on  the 
currencies  of  the  world  this  proposal 
would  have.  I  think  it  is  too  tremendous 
a  subject  to  be  handled  by  way  of 
amendment  to  a  mutual  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  may  say  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  any  adverse  effect  on  cur¬ 
rencies.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how 
it  could  affect  the  currencies  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  that  point  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  people 
who  are  dealing  in  international  cur¬ 
rencies  and  in  international  trade. 

But  what  I  really  rose  to  say  was  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  has  contemplated  beginning  hear¬ 
ings  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
following  next  week.  We  cannot  begin 
next  week,  because  we  have  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  and  cotton  allotments  and  2  or  3 
other  matters  to  consider;  but,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  following,  I  had 
expected  to  begin  hearings  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  not  agreed  to,  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  hearings  as  contem¬ 
plated,  and  shall  give  notice  almost  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  date  of  the  hearings. 

If  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  then  be  my  intention  to  wait 
until  after  the  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  shall  have  met.  If  the  conferees 
accept  the  amendment,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  need  and  little  use  of  holding  further 
hearings  at  this  time.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  rejected  by  the  conferees,  it 
would  then  be  my  purpose  to  set  a  date, 
possibly  a  week  following  the  time  of  its 
rejection,  for  the  beginning  of  hearings. 
Whether  that  would  be  too  late  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  take  action  this  year,  I  could 
not  say.  But  let  us  not  attempt  to  do 
anything  like  this  without  letting  the 
business  and  commercial  people  of 
America  have  a  chance  to  express 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  we  have  been  dealing  with  pro¬ 
grams  of  mutual  aid  and  security  for 
years,  and  certainly  if  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  so  much  ex¬ 
ercised  and  concerned  about  it,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  ample  time  in  which  to 
conduct  inquiries  in  the  past.  I  offered 
a  similar  amendment  to  certain  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  want 
to  see  the  Senate  get  away  from  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  I  think  would  made  a  com¬ 
plete  giveaway.  I  want  to  see  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  become  what  it  ought  to  be, 
namely,  a  mutual  security  and  mutual 
aid  bill.  I  want  to  have  something  re¬ 
ciprocal  about  it,  something  that  is  ma¬ 
terial  and  concrete,  something  we  can 
see  and  feel  and  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  let  me  make  a  further  state¬ 
ment,  I  may  say  that,  of  course,  I  shall 
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abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  If 
the  Senate  enacts  legislation  in  this 
manner  without  giving  the  people  who 
are  most  interested  in  it  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  that  will  be  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  accept  it. 

I  had  intended  later  today  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  time  for  starting  hearings  on 
this  entire  subject,  at  which  hearings  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  present  his  amendment,  either 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill  or  as  a 
separate  bill.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
it  would  receive  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  Senate  accepts  this 
amendment,  then  the  only  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  postpone  announcement  of  the 
hearings  until  after  the  conferees  have 
concluded  what  to  do  about  it.  I  think 
I  ought  to  say  this  much  in  fairness  to 
Senators  and  also  in  fairness  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  concerned  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  feel 
constrained  to  do  what  he  suggests.  In 
the  event  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it  or 
doing  something  else  about  it,  there  will 
be  no  reason  for  him  to  throw  up  his 
hands.  If  the  Senator  feels  that  some¬ 
thing  further  is  necessary,  he  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
legislate  on  the  same  subject  within  a 
month,  under  two  different  proposals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  may 
conduct  hearings  on  my  amendment,  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
thereby  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  the  legislation  which  he  con¬ 
templates  would  include  the  very  valu¬ 
able  point  which  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  makes  in  his  present  proposal? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  include  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  it  would  include  other  things  which 
I  feel  would  be  very  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  a  well-rounded  program  of 
world  trade  and  interchange  of  curren¬ 
cies.  But  I  do  not  know  all  the  details 
of  the  plans.  I  want  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the 
intimate  problems  of  world  commerce. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Sehator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  although 
I  desire  to  conclude  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  whether  this  amendment  would 
interfere  with  the  bill  on  which  we  have 
been  holding  hearings  with  reference  to 
building  up  trade  between  nations.  The 
amendment  involves  surplus  commodi¬ 


ties.  The  bill  relates  altogether  to  trade 
and  business,  to  try  to  encourage  busi¬ 
ness  between  the  United  States  and  all 
other  nations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  cannot  have  one 
standard  of  ethics  as  to  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration  and  another  standard  of  ethics 
for  other  commodities.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  not  work. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  GORE.  If  that  be  true,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  condemns  either  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  or  all  free  trade.  If  they  can¬ 
not  live  together  we  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
real  merit  in  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  perhaps  in  it  there  is  a  re¬ 
vitalization  of  trade  germ — not  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  I  have  studied 
this  amendment  as  best  I  can,  and  I 
think  it  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is  not 
exactly  free  trade  nor  is  it  exactly  barter, 
but  it  is  a  combination,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  two,  which  may  help  in  tearing 
down  some  of  the  unfortunate  barriers 
between  nations.  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  great  merit  in 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  the  action  proposed  should 
be"  taken  without  giving  the  interested 
parties,  the  commercial  and  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  and  the  farmers, 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday 
is  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  see  fit  to  place  upon  it,  or 
Congress  may  reject  it  completely.  I 
claim  no  perfection  for  it.  In  fact,  I  can 
see  2  or  3  weaknesses  in  it.  I  had  seen 
the  bill  only  a  short  time  before  I  in¬ 
troduced  it.  I  can  conceive  that  the 
time  may  come  when  50  million  or  75 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  might  well  change 
the  course  of  empire,  or  of  the  world,  I 
had  better  say,  and  vitally  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  the  people  who  are  so 
vitally  concerned  be  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  heard  before  we  enact  this  type 
of  legislation  which  may  have  some  pro¬ 
found  effects.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effects  may  be.  I  want  the  witnesses  to 
tell  us. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  need  be  concerned  about  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  opposing 
this  amendment.  I  think  he  will  find 
that  they  strongly  favor  it.  They  know 
it  is  to  their  benefit  to  have  increased 
foreign  trade  in  the  commodities  which 
are  in  surplus  in  this  country.  I  see  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  should  not  proceed  im¬ 
mediately,  whether  this  amendment  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  with  the  bill  which 
he  has  introduced,  hold  hearings  on  it. 
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and  receive  expressions  from  all  who 
may  be  interested  and  who  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  additional  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

I  want  to  thank  those  Senators  who 
have  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  now  offer  it  as  modi¬ 
fied,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  after  “Sec.  540.”,  Insert 
"(a)”;  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at 
the  end  of  line  13;  and  between  lines  13 
and  14  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“(b)  Such  amounts  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
act  appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used 
by  the  President,  under  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  countries  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  assistance  under  this  act  through 
currency  conversion  agreements  entered  into 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  such  country  which 
shall  provide — 

“(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  such  amounts  of  the 
currency  of  such  country  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use  of 
such  United  States  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities,  livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products,  produced  in  the  United 
States  which  are  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply; 

“(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such 
country  received  by  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun¬ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act; 

“(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an 
amount  of  dollar  exchange,  equivalent  to 
the  dollar  exchange  used  by  such  country 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952, 
for  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
of  each  commodity  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment,  will  be  made  available  by  such  coun¬ 
try  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1953,  from  sources  other  than  dollar  ex¬ 
change  made  available  under  this  section  of 
the  act  for  the  purchase  of  each  such  com¬ 
modity;  and 

“(4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
with  dollar  exchange  provided  under  such 
agreement  shall  be  conducted  through  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  as  modified. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  vacated,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  clearly  realize  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  program  dealing  with  farm  surpluses 
or  agricultural  commodity  surpluses. 
This  is  not  a  temporary  problem.  It  will 
recur  from  year  to  year,  or  at  least  from 
time  to  time,  because  the  agricultural 
segment  of  our  economy  will  require 
some  kind  of  effective  farm  program  in 
the  nature  of  price  supports,  and  at  times 
that  will  involve  surpluses. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  comes  nearer  than  anything 
else  before  the  Senate  toward  envisioning 
a  long-range  view  of  some  kind  of  per¬ 
manent  program  that  can  be  worked  out 
by  trial  and  error  or  by  experiment 
through  the  mutual  security  program. 

It  has  the  added  virtue  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  another  plan  to  give  away 
something,  but  it  is  based  on  the  sound 
principle  of  getting  something  in  return 
for  the  goods.  At  the  same  time  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  old,  sound  principle  of  human 
nature,  that  one  who  helps  himself  will 
receive  help  from  others. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  amendment  that  I  think 
gives  rise  to  hope  for  permanence,  be¬ 
cause,  like  it  or  not,  I  think  there  will 
be  some  type  of  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  for  many  years  to  come.  Under 
the  part  of  the  plan  that  will  create 
funds  in  foreign  countries,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  commodities,  and  take  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  rather  than  demand  dollars. 
Their  money  will  be  left  within  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  spent  at  home.  Certainly  it 
would  be  in  line  with  our  present  needs 
relating  to  military  construction. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  all  the 
figures  I  have  before  me,  because  they 
involve  the  numbers  of  men  stationed  in 
various  places,  but  everyone  knows  that 
we  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for 
military  construction  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Much  of  the  military  construction 
is  to  be  used  by  our  men,  but  eventually 
it  will  become  the  property  of  those 
countries. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  at  his 
suggestion,  compiled  figures  not  long  ago. 
It  was  disclosed  that  under  the  present 
mutual  security  program  or  its  prede¬ 
cessor  approximately  $20  million  in 
funds  is  available  in  France  that  could 
be  spent  for  military  construction. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
turned  over  the  figures  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Appropriations,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation?  would 
require  that  the  funds  be  used  for  mili- 
tax-y  construction.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  he  ascertained  that  there 
were  $220  million  in  applications,  or  for 
possible  uses,  and  only  $20  million  avail¬ 
able. 

So  there  is  a  demand  for  this  type  of 
funds.  There  is  a  demand  greater  than 
10  to  1  for  funds  that  were  not  spent  in 
the  foreign  countries,  whether  available 
in  so-called  counterpart  funds  or  other¬ 
wise. 

This  plan  will  supply  commodities  to 
people  who  need  the  commodities  in  their 


hands.  To  a  great  extent,  it  will  relieve 
us  of  surpluses  not  needed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being.  We  will  take 
the  money  or  currency  of,  the  using  na¬ 
tions.  They  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  with  their  own 
money,  and  we  will  then  spend  that 
money  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  report  on  the  pending  bill  shows 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  has  a 
fund  of  approximately  $12  billion,  most 
of  which  has  been  obligated  but  not 
spent,  a  part  of  which  is  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  for  which  we  receive  definite  count¬ 
erpart  funds,  and  that  those  funds,  aside 
from  the  $5.3  billion,  or  whatever 
amount  Congress  might  provide  in  the 
budget,  would  leave  enough  to  help  fur¬ 
ther  the  program  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  discussing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  any  great  or  im¬ 
mediate  accomplishments  through  this 
amendment  toward  disposing  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses.  It  will  help  some¬ 
what  along  that  line,  but  I  believe  that 
within  the  terms  of  the  amendment  lies 
the  germ  of  a  plan  that  can  be  developed 
by  trial  and  error  into  a  real,  perma¬ 
nent  system  of  benefit  to  us  and  to  the 
people  who  would  use  the  commodities. 
Certainly  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
larger  scale  plan  which  might  be  adopted 
as  a  temporary  measure  in  accordance 
with  the  President’s  message  which  was 
received  yesterday  afternoon.  There  is 
no  conflict  between  the  amendment  and 
some  type  of  temporary  bill  that  might 
be  passed  later  in  the  session,  based  upon 
that  recommendation. 

Let  us  place  this  amendment  in  the  bill 
and  use  it  as  a  trial  and  error  method  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  some  plan  in  the 
future  to  take  care  of  the  recurring  prob¬ 
lems  of  agricultural  commodity  sur- 
surpluses. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  My  op¬ 
position  is  based  primarily  upon  the  ac¬ 
tion  the  opposition  raised  last  night  to 
various  amendments  having  different 
conndtatons  of  the  same  general  idea 
as  has  been  presented  today. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  before  that  committee 
proposed  legislation  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  from  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  said,  that  hearings  will  be  held,  and 
that  the  committee  will  give  full  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  will,  I  believe,  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  several  pro¬ 
posals. 

In  fairness,  I  should  say  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  has  developed  the  thought 
regarding  the  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
more  permanent  and  more  far-reaching 
legislation  might  take  the  general  path 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  indicated 
in  his  amendment.  As  he  has  said,  he 
did  not  intend  his  amendment  to  be  a 


giveaway  proposal,  but  I  believe  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  attached  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  authorize  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  to  earmark  some  portion  of  the 
funds,  requested  by  the  administration 
for  military  assistance  programs,  to  be 
used  instead  to  purchase  American  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  with 
equivalent  amounts  of  local  currency 
collected  from  the  foreign  importers 
being  used  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  the 
country  where  such  local  currency  was 
acquired. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  by  MSA  and 
the  Defense  Department  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amendment  is  undesirable 
because  it  would  constitute  a  departure 
from  the  sound  principle  that  MSA 
appropriations  should  not  be  earmarked 
for  particular  commodities  to  promote 
the  interests  of  special  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Once  this  rule  is  breached,  the 
doors  are  open  to  demands  for  similar 
privileges  for  any  other  group,  and  the 
impression  would  be  created  that  the 
military  aid  program  would  then  be 
transformed  to  a  program  to  unload 
American  surpluses  on  other  nations  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  needs. 

In  the  second  place, .it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  the  portion  of  military  end-item 
funds  which  could  be  diverted,  or  tied 
down,  to  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  has  been  estimat¬ 
ed  during  the  hearings  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  intends  to  use  well  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  of  the  military  end-item  funds 
authorized  under  section  540  of  the  bill 
for  offshore  procurement  of  military  end- 
items  and  services  in  Europe.  If  the 
proposed  amendment  were  adopted  and 
the  appropriations  act  thereafter  speci¬ 
fied  that  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
amount  intended  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  should  be  available  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  tied  down  to  the  purchase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  surplus  commodities,  it  is  probable 
that  the  military  end-item  procurement 
objectives  of  the  new  legislation  would 
not  be  met.  This  is  because  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  we  place 
offshore  procurement  orders  would  be 
unable  to  utilize  fully  and  effectively  such 
earmarked  funds.  The  prices  of  some 
of  the  American  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  are  at  present  so  high  in 
relation  to  world  prices  that  private  im¬ 
porters  in  the  countries  receiving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  would  in  many  cases  refuse  to 
use  dollar  exchange  made  available  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  plan  to  buy  American 
agricultural  commodities. 

Meritorious  as  this  proposal  may  be, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
temporary  or  permanent  legislation,  the 
orderly  way  to  take  care  of  the  subject 
is  to  have  the  amendment  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  I  have  talked  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Aiken], 
He  stated  that  he  hoped  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  appear  before  the  com- 
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mittee.  It  might  well  be  that,  after  con¬ 
sidering  the  legislation  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  proposes  with  reference  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  famine  and  emergency  conditions, 
the  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  would  wish 
to  enact  permanent  legislation  of  broad¬ 
er  scope. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  many  excellent  points  in 
his  proposal.  I  consider  it  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  many  respects  on  some  of 
the  other  proposals  which  have  been 
made.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
heard  testimony  in  this  regard  and  de¬ 
termined,  in  drafting  this  legislation  and 
presenting  it  to  the  Senate,  that  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  should  not  be  included  in  the 
bill;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration  and 
the  Defense  Department  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  include  language 
such  as  this  in  the  pending  bill,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  include  it  in  the 
Mutual  Security  bill,  but  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
consider  it,  along  with  the  other  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  was  made  this  afternoon  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  wreck  the  program.  Let  me 
say,  in  all  kindness  and  deepest  sincerity, 
to  all  Members  of  this  body,  that  the 
way  to  wreck  the  program  is  to  continue 
to  fail  to  find  a  way  to  provide  some 
reciprocal  benefit  from  the  program. 
We  can  wreck  the  program  by  such  a 
failure.  We  hear  people  say  that  they 
are  becoming  disgusted  with  the  entire 
program.  Some  say,  “Let  us  do  some¬ 
thing  for  once  to  help  America  a  little.” 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration,  which  I  am 
sure  is  going  to  support  the  President’s 
proposals  to  make  surpluses  available 
for  dumping  or  giving  away,  should 
oppose  every  effort  to  find  some  way  to 
get  a  little  something  in  return.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  the  logic  or  reasoning  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration. 

We  can  wreck  this  program.  The 
American  people  want  to  provide  some 
assistance.  They  want  to  provide  mu¬ 
tual  security.  But  they  are  tired  of  a 
one-way  street.  This  amendment  would 
open  up  a  little  avenue  for  increasing 
trade  in  commodities  of  which  we  have 
a  surplus  in  this  country,  and  which 
other  people  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senator  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 


Ferguson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pastore 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Payne 

Frear 

Kerr 

Potter 

George 

Knowland 

Purtell 

Gillette 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Goldwater 

Langer 

Russell 

Gore 

Long 

Saltonstall 

Green 

Magnuson 

Schoeppel 

Griswold 

Malone 

Smathers 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Hennings 

Maybank 

Sparkman 

Hickenlooper 

McCarran 

Stennis 

Hill 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hoey 

McClellan 

Taft 

Holland 

Millikin 

Thye 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Watkins 

Hunt 

Morse 

Welker 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Williams 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor¬ 
um  is  present.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lehman]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 49 


Barrett 

Hoey 

McClellan 

Case 

Holland 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Clements 

Hunt 

Murray 

Dworshak 

Jackson 

Neely 

Eastland 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Payne 

Ellender 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Potter 

Frear 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

George 

Kerr 

Russell 

Gillette 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Long 

Stennis 

Green 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Griswold 

Malone 

Welker 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Young 

Hennings 

McCarran 

Hill 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 35 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Purtell 

Beall 

Ferguson 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Schoeppel 

Bricker 

Hendrickson 

Smith,  Maine 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  N.  J, 

Bush 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Butler,  Md. 

Knowland 

Thye 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Carlson 

Martin 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Millikin 

Williams 

Cordon 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Byrd 

Fulbright 

Kilgore 

Capehart 

Ives 

Lehman 

Daniel  ' 

Jenner 

Tobey 

Duff 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  McClellan’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President - • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  wish  to  make  an  insertion 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  I  have  an  emer¬ 
gency  bill  to  introduce.  I  wish  to  try 
once  more  to  maintain  our  economy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“6-30-53 — B,”  which  lies  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  in  line 
23,  after  the  word  “States”,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following : 

Provided,  That  no  such  expenditure  shall 
be  made  until  the  Government  of  Prance 
gives  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  an  immediate  dec¬ 
laration  will  be  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Associated  States  setting  a  target  date  for 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  such 
States,  and  for  the  establishment  of  their 
complete  independence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  177 
years  ago  this  week  a  group  of  men  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  labored  over  a  decla¬ 
ration,  and  177  years  from  Saturday 
next,  the  4th  of  July,  the  great  patriot, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  reported  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  first  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  Declaration: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
that  great  man,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  other  great  men  associated  with  him, 
in  their  wisdom,  by  adopting  that  Decla¬ 
ration,  said  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  that  all  men — not  some  men — 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  unalienable  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  doctrine  was 
expressed  wonderfully  here  the  other 
day  by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith],  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  has  never  been  a  colo¬ 
nial  power  in  the  European  sense.  Where  we 
have  acquired  colonial  interests,  our  record 
of  enlightened  administration  and  of  steady 
progress  toward  self-government  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  second  to  none.  Cuba,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  are 
living  testaments  to  our  good  faith  in  this 
regard.  In  view  of  our  history,  we  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  We,  ourselves,  were 
once  part  of  a  colonial  empire.  Americans, 
of  all  people,  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  desire  of  people  everywhere  to  shape 
their  own  destinies  and  to  forge  their  own 
futures. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  pending  bill. 
Senate  bill  2128,  to  which  I  have  offered 
my  amendment,  in  section  304,  on  page 
3,  there  appears  an  item  of  $400  million 
that  is  to  be  spent  “for  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  re¬ 
quired  by  and  are  to  be  made  available 
to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of, 
the  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam.” 


Bush 

Butler,  Md. 

Butler,  Nebr, 

Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 

Clements 


Cooper 

Cordon 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 
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Mr.  President,  for  7  long  years  a 
•war  has  been  raging  in  that  area.  The 
people  who  live  there  have  been  fighting 
for  the  same  thing  for  which  177  years 
ago,  the  people  of  the  American  Colonies 
fought.  The  people  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam 
are  fighting  for  freedom.  Many,  many 
times  during  the  past  7  years  Prance 
has  made  promises  to  these  people  that 
their  independence  will  be  forthcoming, 
that  they  will  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  write  a  constitution  and  to  become 
free  people. 

Yet  here  today,  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  we  are  proposing 
to  support  a  country,  France,  that  has 
colonial  intentions;  we  are  going  against 
the  wonderful  second  paragraph  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
probably-  is  the  greatest  collection  of 
words  that  has  ever  been  written  by  men 
in  their  attempts  to  govern  themselves. 
We  are  saying  to  the  great  men  who 
penned  that  document  and  whose  ghosts 
must  haunt  these  halls,  that  we  do  not 
believe  entirely  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  that  perhaps  all  men  are 
not  created  equal,  that  perhaps  they  are 
not  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  unalienable  rights,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  we  have  a  right  to  support  coun¬ 
tries  who  wish  to  enslave  other  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  say  to  France,  “If  we 
give  you  this  money,  we  expect  you  to 
do  something  in  return  for  it’’ — because, 
Mr.  President,  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night,  our  boys  will  follow  this  $400 
million. 

The  one  way  to  stop  it  is  to  ask  France, 
in  the  decency  the  French  possess,  to 
grant  independence  and  the  right  of 
freedobi  to  these  people,  who  have 
fought  so  long  for  their  independence 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cold  war,  there  is  no 
amendment  that  could  be  offered  to  this 
bill  that  would  be  more  important  than 
the  amendment  which  has  just  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

People  have  forgotten  how  we  got  into 
this  peril  in*  Indochina.  But  on  August 
13,  1950,  almost  3  years  ago,  we  began  to 
send  military  aid  there.  We  sent  that 
military  aid  in  connection  with  a  proc¬ 
lamation  which  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  Truman,  made 
in  the  inauguration  of  a  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcast. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  14,  1950.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  I  should  like  to  read  3  paragraphs 
of  the  article  regarding  the  broadcast, 
to  show  that  the  United  States  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Truman  said: 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Vietnamese 
language  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  an 
immediate  means  of  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  Associated  States  of  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  mutual  understanding  and 
friendly  relations. 


The  United  States  has  begun  an  economic 
assistance  program  which  was  developed 
after  direct  discussions  with  the  leaders  and 
technicians  of  Indochina.  This  program 
is  designed  to  stimulate  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  Indochina  may  de¬ 
velop  institutions  compatible  with  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  culture  which  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  note  the  following, 
please,  from  the  same  statement  by  the 
then  President  Truman: 

Military  assistance  is  also  being  extended 
to  provide  the  internal  security  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  and  prosperous  life  in  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  These  programs 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  have 
been  developed  to  assist  you.  I  hope  you  will 
study  them,  understand  them,  and  support 
them. 

Then  there  is  the  following  concluding 
paragraph : 

Americans  have  looked  with  sympathy 
upon  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  for  self-government 
within  the  French  Union.  On  this  occasion, 

I  wish  to  extend  my  greetings  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Associated  States  of  Indo¬ 
china  and  to  your  leaders  who  are  working 
so  that  the  Associated  States  within  the 
French  Union  may  take  their  place  among 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  week 
we  sent  a  new  military  mission  to  Indo¬ 
china.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday, 
June  23,  1953,  which  was  within  the  past 
week,  containing  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Saigon,  Indochina,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

Saigon,  Indochina,  June  22. — Well-in¬ 
formed  American  sources  here  today  said  the 
United  States  will  ask  to  participate  directly 
in  military  planning  against  the  Commu¬ 
nist-led  Viet  Minh  in  a  new  program  promis¬ 
ing  vastly-stepped-up  supplies  of  United 
States  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  program 
began  3  years  ago  when  we  sent  some  mo¬ 
torized  equipment,  consonant  with  the 
statement  made  at  the  time  by  President 
Truman^  But  within  the  past  week — 
and  now'  I  return  to  the  reading  of  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  of  June  22: 

A  top-level  United  States  military  mission 
headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  O’Daniel,  United 
States  Army  Pacific  commander,  arrived  here 
Saturday.  An  announcement  said  it  was 
essential  to  integrate  closely  United  States 
assistance  with  the  plans  developed  by  the 
authorities  of  France  and  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

French  sources  said  they  had  no  knowledge^ 
of  any  application  for  direct  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  planning  of  operations. 
France  in  the  past  had  been  opposed  to  such 
a  move. 

On  the  very  same  day,  June  26,  there 
came  from  Bangkok  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  which  I  read: 

A  Cambodian  government  spokesman  said 
today  “Cambodians  are  ready  to  die  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  means  an  independence 
war  but  the  king  is  first  watching  French 
movements  and  awaiting  initiative.” 

The  spokesman,  Krengnill,  said  young 
King  Norodom  Sihanouk  authorized  the 
statement. 

The  dispatch  continues  at  some  length. 
Other  dispatches  appeared  at  that  time. 
In  other  words,  today  we  are  increasing 
our  military  aid  in  this  area.  It  has 


gone  in  apparently  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  or  consent  of  the  French;  but  the 
eyes  of  France  are  undoubtedly  on  it,  for 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  June 
30,  there  was  another  dispatch  by  the 
United  Press  from  Pnompenh,  Cambodia, 
from  which  I  read: 

Cambodian  Army  units  moved  into  this 
capital  today  and  took  over  all  official  build¬ 
ings  as  tension  between  the  French  and 
Cambodians  mounted.  The  army  command, 
apparently  by  direction  of  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  ordered  in  reinforcements  to  off¬ 
set  a  similar  move  by  the  French  last  Friday. 
***** 

Last  week  the  French  sent  several  battal¬ 
ions  of  colonial  infantry  and  marines  into 
Cambodia  to  protect  French  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  case  of  emergency. 

Many  units  of  the  royal  army  are  com¬ 
manded  by  French  officers. 

The  dispatch  continues: 

French  officials  awaited  anxiously  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the'  new  Paris  Government  on 
Cambodian  demands  for  full  independence 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  further 
deterioration  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  risen  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senate  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  here 
proposed  that  we  take  action  which  will 
definitely  go  into  the  statutes  for  the 
first  time,  listing  the  names  of  France 
and  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  Viet-Nam. 
We  started  on  this  3  years  ago  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  under 
which  aid  was  sent  to  China;  but  in  the 
pending  bill  it  is  proposed  that  we  speci¬ 
fy  these  3  countries. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  into  the 
Far  East  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  French  colonial  rule,  or  are  we  going 
there  to  become  an  ally  of  these  three 
states  that  are  seeking  their  independ¬ 
ence,  to  try  to  get  them  on  their  feet 
and  then  to  help  them  resist  the  aggres¬ 
sion  or  onrush  or  operation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  the  Communists?  That  is 
the  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  cor¬ 
rectly  posed  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
by  saying  we  should  declare  that  this 
aid  will  become  available  only  if  and 
when  the  French  Government  clearly 
fixes  a  date  for  the  independence  of  the 
three  states. 

The  United  States  achieved  some 
strength  in  its  position  in  the  Pacific 
when  we  fixed  a  date  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Philippines.  That  strength¬ 
ened  our  hand  in  the  Pacific  area.  But 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  say¬ 
ing  is  that  we  should  strengthen  our 
hand  in  the  cold  war  by  asking  the 
French,  before  they  receive  this  aid,  be¬ 
fore  they  use  it  simply  as  a  means  of 
repressing  the  desires  of  these  states  for 
independence,  to  pick  the  date  for  the 
independence  of  these  three  states,  and 
then  our  aid  can  be  given  in  the  true 
sense  of  which  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
speaks,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  cour¬ 
age  and  strength  of  these  people  who 
are  associated  together  against  the 
forces  of  communism. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offeri»g 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  altogether 
important  that  it  be  adopted.  Without 
it  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  giving 
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aid  to  those  countries  or  of  going  into 
those  countries  in  order  to  sustain  the 
position  of  a  French  colonial  empire,  and 
to  suppress  the  desires  for  independence, 
It  will  be  an  intolerable  position  for  us, 
and  it  will  plague  us  from  now  on,  if  we 
fail  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  section  of  the  world 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
the  situation  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  he 
indicates,  although  I  think  I  am  some¬ 
what  in  agreement  with  him.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who 
went  with  me  to  Indochina,  whence  we 
returned  about  10  days  ago,  knows  that 
we  talked  not  only  to  many  of  the  French 
people  there,  but  we  also  talked  to  our 
own  people  and  to  many  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  on  both  sides.  We  talked  to 
them  about  their  desire  to  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  status. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  say  categorically 
that  the  French  are  using  the  equipment 
furnished  to  them  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sustaining  a  poor,  archaic, 
colonial  establishment.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  the  French  who  are 
present  in  those  countries  are  colonials, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  say 
categorically  to  France  herself  that  the 
money  we  are  providing  is  being  spent  to 
increase  and  make  more  firm  her  colonial 
empire.  It  is  being  used  to  fight  com¬ 
munistic  influence,  not  only  in  Viet- 
Nam,  but  throughout  the  entire  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Asia.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error 
in  what  I  say,  but  I  think  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  after  all  our  conferences  and 
after  seeing  all  the  things  that  came  to 
our  attention,  that  sooner  or  later  France 
must  assure  the  people  in  question  that 
they  are  going  to  have  an  independent 
status.  If  she  does  not,  she  could  then 
go  ahead  to  win  a  military  victory  and 
still  not  have  the  people  of  those  three 
states  with  her. 

Whether  we  should  state  our  position 
on  this  question  in  a  bill  such  as  the 
pending  measure  I  do  not  know.  There 
are  three  factors  involved.  There  is, 
first,  the  problem  of  French  colonialism. 
Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Third,  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  Communists,  who  are  using  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  means  whereby  they  hope 
to  recruit  some  of  these  people  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  communistic  war  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Asia.  The  way  in  which  the  King 
of  Cambodia  dramatized  this  situation 
was  on  the  basis  of  independence;  but 
there  is  also  the  Communist  angle,  and, 
once  the  French  were  to  leave,  or  once 
we  were  to  stop  our  aid,  should  the  Com¬ 
munists,  using  independence  as  a  screen, 
come  in  and  take  over  Viet-Nam,  then  in 
my  opinion — and  it  is  only  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  opinion — we  might  say,  “There 
goes  southeastern  Asia.”  So  we  think 
these  questions  are  important.  It  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  is  supposed. 


I  desire  to  say,  because  I  think  it  very 
important,  that  we  have  approximately 
70  men  in  our  military  missions.  Our 
general  who  is  in  charge  of  the  men  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  man  of  ability.  He 
knows  what  he  is  doing. 

We  also  know  where  the  equipment  is 
going.  A  pretty  thorough  check  was 
made  on  it.  The  equipment  is  being 
used  very  effectively.  It  is  true  it  is 
being  used  by  the  Vietnamese  Army,  and 
that  Army  is  being  used  by  the  French. 

How  many  troops  the  French  have 
within  that  area  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  Vietnamese 
troops  on  their  4th  of  July.  It  was  a 
small  army,  but  most  of  the  fighting  is 
being  done  by  the  Vietnamese  them¬ 
selves.  Many  of  them  consider  the 
struggle  to  be  a  civil  war,  although  the 
Communists  have  come  in  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  may  be  termed  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  French  hold  the 
ground  in  the  day  time,  and  the  Viet- 
Nam  Communist  forces  hold  it  at  night. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  heard  in 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  French  Indochina, 
that  on  one  occasion  they  had  met  with 
some  of  our  officials.  There  were  armed 
guards  outside,  and  there  were  lights  on 
the  bushes,  in  order  that  someone  might 
not  take  a  potshot  at  the  Americans. 
That  is  the  kind  of  war  that  is  going 
on  there. 

France  is  putting  into,  the  Indochi¬ 
nese  war  approximately  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars,  possibly  more  than  that. 
I  remind  Senators  that  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  the  French  budget  is  a 
considerable  item. 

I  suspect  in  part  the  trouble  France  is 
encountering  today  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  her  cabinets  is  the  issue 
of  Indochina.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
major  issues.  France  has  failed  to  form 
a  cabinet  because  of  that  issue.  If 
France  pulled  out  of  that  area  and  if 
we  did  not  go  ahead  with  this  equipment, 
although  Vietnamese  independence  is 
a  part  of  the  picture,  the  Communists 
would  move  right  in.  I  do  not  like 
either  French  colonialism  or  commu¬ 
nism,  but  if  the  latter  should  result,  the 
people  would  have  a  government  worse 
than  the  French  colonialism  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would 
also  agree,  but  whether  the  amendment 
should  be  placed  in  the  pending  bill, 
stated  so  categorically,  I  do  not  know, 
because  three  or  four  complex  problems 
are  involved.  It  is  a  serious  situation. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  French  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  go  ahead.  Whether 
they  can  succeed  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  are  trying  to  work  it  out. 

We  have  sent  some  economic  aid  which 
has  been  administered  quite  well. 

The  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
medical  information  and  treatment  and 
education.  We  have  heard  of  instances 
of  teams  being  sent  into  the  villages 
where  there  is  eye  trouble  among  the 
population,  and  those  fighting  on  the 
other  side  will  cross  the  line  and  obtain 


treatment,  and  then  go  back  to  fight  the 
next  day.  We  have  furnished  treatment 
for  their  eyes. 

It  is  a  serious  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  impressed  this  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
we  made  our  report,  in  the  hope  that  the 
situation  would  be  brought  up  in  the 
Bermuda  conference.  I  hope  it  will  be 
taken  up  on  July  10  when  the  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Washington. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  spent 
5  or  6  days  interviewing  people.  In  that 
time  it  is  possible  to  see  nearly  everyone 
in  Saigon  except  the  guerillas  in  the 
hills.  We  talked  to  many  persons  on  all 
sides  of  this  question,  but  the  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  was  the  importance 
of  not  allowing  Communists  to  take  over 
because  of  the  effect  such  a  thing  would 
have  upon  the  rice  bowl  of  southeastern 
Asia.  I  think  it  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  we  lost  central  Asia. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  as  soon  as  I  answer  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  full  well  the 
implications  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  In  fact,  I  debated 
with  myself  at  some  length  as  to  whether 
to  submit  an  amendment  such  as  this, 
feeling  that  cfhring  the  past  20  years 
we  have  considered  that  in  our  foreign 
relations  it  was  wrong  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  other  Nation.  This 
country  has  given  away  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  stop  communism,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  given  much  money  to 
East  Berlin.  The  people  of  East  Berlin 
are  among  the  few  who  have  ever  put 
up  any  kind  of  a  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism.  They  did  it  with  fists  and  rocks 
in  their  determination  to  secure  freedom. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  three-legged  affair 
in  Indochina,  but  why  can  we  not  sup¬ 
port  one  strong  leg  of  the  desire  for 
freedom?  The  desire  of  man  for  freedom 
cannot  be  defeated.  The  East  Berliners 
showed  us  that  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
brought  up  that  point,  because  it  is  an 
important  thing  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  offering  his  amendment.  I  heard 
him  read  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  I  think  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not 
adopted,  we  shall  have  no  justification 
whatsoever  to  vote  for  the  bill.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  the  same  kind  of  an 
argument— communism  was  not  involved 
in  those  days — was  made  against  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  time  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  struggle  with  England. 
Who  was  it  who  dared  to  plot  against 
England  in  those  days  and  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Colonies?  It  was  France 
herself.  While  the  Colonies  were  fight¬ 
ing  for  freedom,  Mr.  Franklin  was  in 
France  appealing  to  the  liberty-loving 
emotions  of  the  French  people,  and  fi¬ 
nally  convinced  them  that  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  free  people  everywhere  that 
France  support  the  American  Colonies. 
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I  am  very  happy  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  has  offered  his  amendment.  It  has 
been  stated  in  American  magazines  and 
over  the  radio  by  commentators  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  French  Intelligence 
Service  captured  a  poor  Indochinese  fel¬ 
low  who  was  plotting  against  the  French. 
They  wanted  to  get  some  information  as 
to  his  political  philosophy.  They  asked 
him,  “For  what  are  you  fighting?”  He 
replied,  “A  handful  of  rice.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  it 
may  be  that  the  poor  natives  who  also 
believe  in  freedom  and  liberty  may  get 
a  second  handful  of  rice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
supporting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  For  what  pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  the  floor  for 
a  few  minutes  in  my  own  right,  after  the 
Senator  completes  his  statement.  I  have 
a  very  important  matter  to  present. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  concur  very 
substantially  in  the  observations  made  by 
my  colleague  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  I  found 
him  a  most  congenial  traveling  compan¬ 
ion.  After  we  had  finished  our  program 
in  Indochina  I  think  we  saw  nearly  eye 
to  eye  with  reference  to  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  country. 

We  are  fully  sensible  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  complicated  situation  exists  in 
Indochina.  We  are  dealing  with  three 
loose  governments.  The  largest  of  the 
three  is  Viet-Nam,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  24  million. 

If  the  French  interest  were  the  only 
thing  involved,  I  would  not  be  so  zealous 
about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  an  interest  just  as  impor¬ 
tant.  When  we  send  $500  million  worth 
of  equipment  to  a  country  12,000  miles 
from  home,  we  have  committed  our  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  precisely  what  we  have 
done. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  and  I 
kept  pretty  careful  notebooks,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  first 
of  all,  the  purpose  of  American  aid  in 
the  associated  states  is  to  win  a  victory ; 
second,  we  cannot  win  a  victoi’y  unless 
we  have  mass  support;  third,  we  cannot 
get  mass  support  unless  we  define  and 
establish  an  objective. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Washington 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem  are,  No.  1,  the 
Vietnamese  who  are  integrated  in  the 
French  union  forces.  No.  2,  the  Red 
enemy;  and,  No.  3,  the  fence-sitters. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  probably 
evenly  divided.  Everyone  who  has  had 
a  chance  to  make  observations  there — 
and  I  believe  I  paraphrase  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  more  than  50  people  who  have 
reported  to  us  in  that  area — says  that  a 
victory  cannot  be  won  unless  there  is 
mass  support,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
continuing  military  stalemate,  no  mat¬ 


ter  how  much  equipment  is  sent,  until, 
first,  the  ideological  problem  is  solved. 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  French  to  define 
the  objective;  it  is  for  us  to  define  it  with 
them,  because  we  have  sent  equipment, 
planes,  antiaircraft  guns,  small  arms, 
ammunition,  and  practically  everything 
else  needed  to  win  a  war.  All  of  us  in 
this  country  are  up  to  our  necks  in  Indo¬ 
china  today.  So  let  us  not  dissociate 
ourselves.  Let  us  place  the  problem  on  a 
dual  basis. 

We  must  make  an  assertion  as  to  what 
the  objective  shall  be  for  the  humble 
people  of  Viet-Nam  and  the  Associated 
States,  and  we  must  insist  that  the 
French  join  with  us,  as  a  condition  for 
additional  aid.  If  we  do  not,  the  stale¬ 
mate  continues — we  have  been  engaged 
now  for  more  than  7  years  over  there, 
and  are  no  closer  to  victory  than  we  were 
when  we  started— I  simply  say  that  the 
country  is  a  potential  Korea,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  great  tradition  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  will  be  observed  this  week, 
when  we  add  the  177th  candle  to  the 
Nation’s  birthday  cake.  We  cut  the 
chains  of  colonialism  177  years  ago,  and 
we  must  not  depart  from  character.  We 
must  make  sure  that  other  humble  peo¬ 
ple  have  an  equal  opportunity. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  first,  that  they  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment;  second,  that  they 
take  It  to  conference;  third,  that  they 
consult  the  State  Department  and  others 
to  see  whether  or  not  acceptable  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  contrived.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Senate  accepts  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  that  condition,  a  wave  of  assur¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  will  go  across 
half  the  earth,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  where  we  sit  and  contemplate  this 
afternoon.  We  will  lift  the  heafts  and 
spirits  of  humble  people.  In  my  con¬ 
sidered  judgment,  we  will  accelerate  the 
end  of  the  very  vicious,  difficult  conflict 
that  has  no  battleline,  where  the  line 
changes  night  and  day  from  Viet  Minh 
to  the  French,  and  back  again;  a  con¬ 
flict  that  can  deeply  involve  our  country 
and  bring  us  great  embarrassment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
ask  one  or  two  questions.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  with  reference  to  my  remarks  on 
Monday,  because  the  Senator  knows  I  am 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  views  he  has 
expressed.  I  am  disturbed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  delicate  situation  which 
I  am  reasonably  confident  exists  today, 
in  relation  to  an  attempt  being  made,  in 
a  matter  which  has  been  before  us  in  pri¬ 
vate  discussions  to  bring  about  action 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  attain  the  very  objectives 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to 
reach. 

I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
would  be  right  for  us  to  declare  an  ulti¬ 
matum  so  strong  as  the  Senator  has 
proposed  in  his  amendment.  If  we  could 
adopt  other  language  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  our  support  for  the  Vietnamese  and 
other  native  people  and  the  French,  in 


an  effort  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  and  solve  the 
question  on  a  basis  whereby  the  country 
would  be  safe  against  the  present  menace 
of  communism  that  is  sweeping  down 
over  them,  I  would  be  more  favorable  to 
the  proposal. 

A  part  of  the  problem  there  is  the 
Communist  menace.  We  cannot  leave 
those  people  alone.  We  cannot  simply 
say  to  the  French,  “Give  those  people 
freedom.”  They  need  our  help,  and  the 
help  of  the  French,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  very  objective  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  is  seeking. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  modify  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  suggests 
by  some  language  which  would  express 
the  same  idea  he  has  in  mind,  but  which 
would  not  give  the  ultimate  impression 
that  we  were  attempting  to  pinpoint  the 
French  as  the  difficult  problem.  I  know 
from  my  acquaintance  with  certain 
French  people  that  this  matter  has 
been  worked  on  for  many  months.  They 
are  trying  to  devise  a  formula  to  settle 
the  problem,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  adequate  protection,  with  our  sup¬ 
port  and  French  support,  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  against  the  danger  of  imminent 
Communist  invasion. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  an  amendment  which  is 
not  quite  so  strong  and  not  in  such  pin¬ 
pointing  terms  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  It  is  possible  that  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  that  amendment  might  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  or 
that  a  combination  may  be  made  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona. 

I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  seeking  to 
do,  but  I  'do  not  want  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  which,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  may  cause  complications  in  a 
situation  that  is  oversensitive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

As  I  have  said,  I  gave  this  subject  much 
thought,  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  has,  in  negotiations  with  France, 
brought  up  the  question  repeatedly.  I 
have  heard  repeated  promises  from 
France  on  this  subject.  I  wrote  the 
amendment  in  strong  language  so  that 
there  would  be  no  misunderstanding. 

We  who  live  in  the  West  have  never 
learned  to  use  polite,  evasive  language. 
Maybe  that  is  a  fault  of  westerners;  but 
if  the  language  is  what  we  want,  it  is 
put  down  as  we  want  it.  If  we  feel  that 
the  French  should  take  the  action,  I 
think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  them  so. 
If  other  language  can  be  suggested  that 
will  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  I  have 
no  objection  to  changing  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship. 
My  desire  is  merely  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  that  will  prevent  many  of  our  boys 
from  ending  up  in  the  jungles  of  south¬ 
eastern  Asia. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  gladly. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  there  is  a  very  criti¬ 
cal  and  a  very  difficult  situation  in  Indo¬ 
china,  as  I  am  certain  he  appreciates. 
I  think  he  has  accomplished  much  by 
his  remarks  on  the  floor,  as  did  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  Ihe  other  day,  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  ultimate  objective  of  grant¬ 
ing  freedom  to  the  people  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States. 

Many  people  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  people  of  the  Associated  States, 
Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  achiev¬ 
ing  an  independent  status,  and  they  de¬ 
sire  that  status  to  be  brought  about.  But 
I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  had  the  situation  been  re¬ 
versed  at  the  time  the  United  States  had 
the  Philippines  as  a  possession,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Philippines  gained  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  legislative  body  of  a 
foreign  country  had  passed  a  resolution 
or  attached  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  receiving  of  funds  that  the  Philip¬ 
pines  must  be  freed,  it  would  have  been  a 
perfectly  normal,  human  reaction  on  our 
part  to  have  slowed  up  the  process. 

I  also  call  to  the  Senator’s  attention 
that  there  are  many  people  in  France 
who  have  been  highly  dubious  as  to 
whether  southeast  Asia,  important  as  it 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  strategic  con¬ 
cept  in  keeping  the  remainder  of  Asia 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  commu¬ 
nism,  is  worth  the  great  effort  the 
French  have  made  and  the  expenditures 
i.  blood  and  resources  to  prevent  South¬ 
east  Asia,  and  what  used  to  be  called 
French  Indochina,  from  going  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  merely  submit  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  to  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  that  an  attachment 
of  this  kind  to  the  bill  as  a  condition 
precedent,  which  could  very  easily  be 
misinterpreted,  might  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  body  of  opinion  in  France,  where 
it  required  30  days  finally  to  select  a 
premier  and  install  a  new  government. 
It  might  bring  about  such  a  condition 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  people  in 
France  would  say,  “Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  why  should  we  not  pull  out 
entirely?” 

The  practical  situation  is  that  unless 
this  Government  or  some  other  nation 
were  prepared  at  that  point  to  take  up 
the  burden,  the  people  in  the  Associated 
States  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
who  desire  tl  eir  freedom  and  who  desire 
to  remain  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  could 
not  by  themselves  possibly  maintain  their 
freedom  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Ho  Chi-minh  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  think  we  must  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution  in  this  matter. 

We  have  an  example  in  recent  history, 
in  the  case  of  Greece.  The  burden  in 
Greece  became  so  heavy  that  overnight 
Great  Britain  gave  notice  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  it  could  no  longer  carry  it. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  came 
to  Congress,  and  practically  overnight 
we  had  to  pick  up  the  burden  which 
Britain  laid  down. 

I  plead  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  other  Senators  who 


have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  is  one  thing  when  a  Senator,  or 
96  Senators,  express  an  opinion  on  a 
question;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
when  they  attach  a  condition  precedent 
which  might  place  in  a  very  difficult 
position  the  country  we  have  as  an  ally, 
and  with  which  we  hope  to  work  toward 
the  common  objective  which  I  think  we 
all  have. 

We  are  dealing,  of  course,  with  a  very 
difficult  and  highly  inflammable  area 
of  public  opinion  in  foreign  relations,  I 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  we  want  to  help 
to  have  France  lay  down  her  burden, 
and  for  us  at  that  point  to  take  it  up,  as 
we  had  to  do  in  the  case  of  Greece.  I 
submit  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
if  France  lays  down  the  burden  and  we 
do  not  pick  it  up,  the  people  in  those 
states  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves.  We  might  lose  all  of  south¬ 
east  Asia,  including  Malaya,  Thailand, 
and  Burma,  and  perhaps  then  have  the 
Communist  forces  under  Mao  Tse-tung 
on  the  very  borders  of  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan. 

This  is  the  type  of  situation  we  are 
dealing  with  in  connection  with  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I  have  not  been  more  concerned  in 
the  8  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate, 
with  the  ultimate  implications  of  an 
amendment,  than  I  have  been  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  amendment,  should  the 
Senate  adopt  it. 

Frankly,  I  would  not  want  to  see  a 
vote  rejecting  the  amendment,  for  the 
reason  that  we  might  thus  give  an  indi¬ 
cation  to  the  people  of  the  Associated 
States  that  we  did  not  hope  that  ulti¬ 
mately  they  might  gain  their  freedom. 

I  think  we  will  all  work,  in  conjunction 
with  our  great  ally,  France,  toward  the 
freedom  of  the  people  in  those  states. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  free  world  would  be 
better  served  if  the  amendment  were 
not  pressed,  and  if  the  Record  could 
stand  with  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  distinguished  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Birksen],  who  has  just  returned 
from  that  area  of  the  world  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  who  accompanied  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  expressed 
the  same  general  view.  I  say,  with  all 
the  sincerity  I  possess,  that  I  think  this 
amendment  would  create  a  grave  danger 
to  the  very  objective  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  point  made  by  the  act¬ 
ing  majority  leader.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  point  out  that  there  is  no  anal¬ 
ogy  between  this  situation  and  the  one 
in  the  Philippines,  because  it  is  the 


money  of  the  American  taxpayer  we  are 
spending  12,000  miles  from  home. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
businessmen  who  were  sent  to  south¬ 
eastern  Asia  by  Governor  Stassen.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  quote  from  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  restrictive  feature  has  not  yet 
been  removed.  However,  I  can  say  that 
more  than  50  good  observers  said  that 
military  aid  will  not  break  the  stale¬ 
mate  in  Indochina,  but  that  something 
more  is  required.  The  question  is,  Shall 
we  continue  to  pump  money  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stalemate  which  may  one  day 
become  aggravated  and  prove  to  be  a 
potential  Korea,  or  shall  we  assert  some- 
tiring  formal  which  will  take  care  of 
the  situation?  » 

I  think  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  is  well 
taken.  I  am  never  happy  when  we  must 
attach  a  restrictive  condition  to  the  use 
of  money  in  order  to  accomplish  an 
ideological  purpose.  I  think  I  would  be 
willing  to  compromise,  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  willing  to  do  so,  on  language 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  contrive  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  declaration  with  France  to  set  a 
target  date  for  the.  adoption  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  jn  the  Associated  States  and 
for  the  establishment  of  their  complete 
independence.  That  does  not  tie  it  up 
to  the  use  of  the  appropriation.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  we  would  be  lacking  in  fi¬ 
delity  to  an  ideal,  and  that  we  would  be 
overlooking  an  opportunity  and  render¬ 
ing  a  disservice  to  our  country  and  to 
the  taxpayers  if  we  should  fail  to  take 
some  kind  of  formal  action  which  will 
be  registered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachus¬ 
etts  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  23,  after  the  word  “States,”  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Provided,  That  the  expenditure  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  funds,  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  authorized  under  this  or  any 
other  section  of  this  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Viet-Nam,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  act,  shaU 
be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  encour¬ 
age  through  all  available  means  the  freedom 
and  independence  desired  by  the  peoples  of 
the  Associated  States,  including  the  inten¬ 
sification  of  the  military  training  of  the 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  view¬ 
point  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and 
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other  Senators  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  this  area. 

Obviously,  there  is  little  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  devote  large  sums 
of  money  to  give  military  assistance  to 
the  French  in  that  area  if  there  are  not 
present  in  the  area  conditions  under 
which  native  groups  can  be  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  independence  move¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  time,  because  of 
the  extensive  French  controls,  which  I 
discussed  yesterday,  and  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out,  those 
conditions  are  not  present,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  native  armies 
which  the  French  have  attempted  to 
rally  in  that  area  are  crusading  armies. 
In  fact,  the.  majority  of  the  population 
today  appears  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  Communist  movement  of  Ho  Chi- 
minh.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  United  States  place 
emphasis  upon  and  use  its  prestige  to 
advance  the  movement  for  independence 
for  the  people  of  the  Associated  States 
not  only  because  such  action  will  help 
the  military  operations  in  that  area,  but 
because  it  is  most  important,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out,  that 
in  all  of  Asia  the  position  of  the  United 
States  be  firmly  understood. 

The  only  objection  I  have  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  is  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
ultimatum  to  the  French.  There  are 
substantial  groups  in  France  who  would 
be  pleased  to  pull  out  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war.  After  all,  the  French  are 
bearing  the  military  burdens.  Our  as¬ 
sistance  is  primarily  economic.  There¬ 
fore,  feeling  as  they  do,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  if  accepted, 
may  be  regarded  by  the  French  as  an 
adequate  excuse  for  withdrawing  their 
effort.  The  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  as  a  substitute  merely  places  us 
in  the  position  of  stating  that  the 
money  should  be  used  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  act,  and  also  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  aspirations  of  the 
Associated  States  for  independence  and 
to  provide  military  training  for  the 
Vietnamese,  which  is  most  important. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  would 
accomplish  the  objectives  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  seeking,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  run  the  risk  which 
as  the  Senator  from  California  so  ably 
pointed  out,  we  would  run  if  we  were  to 
accept  the  amendment  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  origi¬ 
nally  offered  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  objective  stated; 
but  the  recital  is  still  on  the  soft  and 
gentle  side,  which  actually,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  distribution  of  the 
supplies,  would  not  mean  a  thing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senate  ought  to  go  somewhat 
further  than  that.  This  is  not  only  their 
program  in  that  area,  as  I  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago;  we  are  in  it,  and  it  is  our 
program,  too.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the 
whole  burden  carried  by  the  Republic  of 
France.  I  want  our  country  to  assume  its 
proper  responsibility.  In  doing  so,  there 
must  be  an  assertion  from  this  country 
as  well. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  President  at 
least  ought  to  be  urged,  if  not  directed, 


to  enter  into  such  negotiations  or  con¬ 
versations  as  may  be  necessary  which 
will  look  to  fixing  a  target  date.  If  there 
is  a  failure  to  establish  a  target  date, 
and  to  make  that  kind  of  assurance,  I 
believe  we  will  fail  in  the  endeavor,  and 
I  am  not  sure  the  expenditure  would  not 
be  wasteful. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  the  heroic  contribution  which  the 
French  have  made.  They  have  left  some 
of  the  finest  flowers  of  St.  Cyr,  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  and  other  military  schools  on  the 
steaming  soil  of  the  jungles  of  Indochina. 

The  French  fully  recognize  it.  For¬ 
mer  Premier  Mayer  failed  by  only  14 
votes  to  become  their  latest  Premier,  and 
that  happened  in  the  face  of  preliminary 
assurances  that  he  was  in  favor  of  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  Indochina.  I  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  delicate,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  the  residual  fact  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape,  namely,  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  stalemate,  as  every  competent 
observer  says,  unless  we  devote  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  it,  and  that  effort  must  be  more 
than  rhetoric;  it  must  be  in  the  way  of  a 
realistic  assurance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
think  it  is  obvious,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  conditions  are  not  present  within 
the  Associated  States  for  the  French  and 
the  United  States  to  secure  the  devoted 
support  of  the  people  of  that  area,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  degree  of  French 
control.  The  State  Department  has 
made  pious  declarations  during  the  past 
3  years,  since  the  United  States  first  be¬ 
gan  to  give  heavy  assistance  to  that  area, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  independence  for 
the  Associated  States;  but  it  has  been 
continually  afraid  that  the  French 
would  pull  out.  The  fact  that  one  who 
attempted  to  become  Premier  of  France, 
and  who  called  for  negotiations  with  Ho 
Chi-minh,  failed  by  only  13  votes  to  be¬ 
come  Premier  shows  the  strength  of  the 
people  of  France  who  favor  withdrawal 
from  French  Indochina. 

If  the  Senate  stated  that  we  would  not 
give  any  more  assistance  unless  the 
French  took  such  a  major  step,  the  effect 
might  well  be  unfortunate. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  which  is  not  so  restric¬ 
tive  as  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  lessens  the  chance 
that  such  an  unfortunate  step  might  be 
taken;  but  at  the  same  time  it  indicates 
that  this  Nation  is  behind  the  desires 
of  the  people  of  the  Associated  States 
to  gain  their  independence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation.  I 
recognize  the  force  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I  am  on  record  as  being  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  matter  he  has  presented. 
I  brought  up  the  subject  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  last  evening,  and  I  brought  it  up 
in  a  speech  earlier  this  afternoon. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
doubts  of  the  acting  majority  leader  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  approaching  it, 


even  though  the  verbiage  is  softened, 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  make,  instead,  another  suggestion. 
This  subject  lies  primarily  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  a 
long  time  past,  they  have  not  realized 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  have 
not  looked  far  enough  ahead,  to  see  into 
what  sort  of  trouble  we  were  headed.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  highly  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  resolution,  to  call  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thereby 
indicate  our  strong  interest  indeed,  more 
than  our  strong  interest,  our  very  strong 
feeling  that  these  things  will  have  to  be 
done. 

So  I  suggest.to  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  that  this  proposal  be  put,  instead, 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  which  I  shall 
gladly  support  personally.  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  the  effort  in  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  I  recognize  full  well  the 
dangers  involved  in  such  an  amendment, 
but  I  feel  that  the  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  so  thoroughly  this  afternoon  that 
there  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  to  its  intent. 

Particularly  during  this  anniversary 
week  of  our  own  independence  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  express  again  to  the 
people  of  the  world  our  inherent  belief 
in  the  wonderful  words  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  in  which  we  so 
firmly  believe. 

Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
^question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  as  modified. 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
LOANS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  myself  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  offer  a  bill  for  appro¬ 
priate  reference.  I  wish  to  explain  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  would  permit  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment.  After  the 
amendment  is  disposed  of  he  could  have 
the  floor.  The  Senate  is  ready  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment,  I  believe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  the  understanding 
that  there  will  be  an  immediate  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  that  I  may 
have'  the  floor  after  the  vote  is  had — no; 
I  have  the  floor,  and  I  had  better  keep  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  seems  to  be  too 
much  talk  in  the  offing  for  me  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  would  get  it  back. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
objection  was  made,  and,  therefore,  he 
may  not  introduce  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  object.  If  what  I  said  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  an  objection,  I  withdraw 
the  objection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob¬ 
jection  .has  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mr..  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  and  myself  proposes  to  amend  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  38,  81st  Congress,  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  authority  for  helping  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  emergencies  such  as  now 
exist  in  the  disaster  and  flood  areas. 

The  bill  would  provide  supplemental 
sources  of  credit  for  farmers  in  disaster 
areas.  It  would  facilitate  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  for  furnishing  feed 
and  seed  to  farmers  in  areas  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  disaster  areas. 

All  loans  and  expenditures  provided 
for  in  the  bill  would  be  made  from  the 
disaster-loan  revolving  fund  established 
by  Public  Law  38,  81st  Congress — ap¬ 
proved  April  6,  1949. 

Public  Law  38  dissolved  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  and 
transferred  the  assets  of  the  revolving 
fund — amounting  to  $45.5  million — cre¬ 
ated  by  section  84  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to  the  new 
disaster  loan  revolving  fund.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $30  million  was  added  to  the  fund 
by  the  Flood  Rehabilitation  Act,  1952,  in 
October  of  1951  to  take  care  of  additional 
needs  arising  out  of  the  floods  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

As  of  June  12,  1953,  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  approximately  $17  million  in  this 
fund,  with  anticipated  collections  of  $36 
million  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  which, 
if  realized,  would  make  approximately 
$53  million  available  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  Since  much  of  the  money 
is  loaned  out  in  the  drought  area  al¬ 
ready,  it  now  seems  unlikely  that  collec¬ 
tions  will  be  as  good  as  estimated. 

Loans  for  production  disasters  pres¬ 
ently  authorized  under  Public  Law  38 
have  varied  from  about  $21  million  to 
$50  million  each  year  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  fund.  The  balance  on 
hand  in  the  fund  would  be  enough  to 
start  the  program  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  The  programs  authorized  in  the 
bill,  however,  will  very  likely  involve 
substantial  funds.  Therefore,  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  requesting  an  addition  to  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
bill: 

1.  Section  2  (b),  economic  disaster  loans i 
This  section  would  authorize  loans  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  stockmen  in  areas  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  major  disaster  areas, 
if  the  Secretary  found  that  an  economic  dis¬ 
aster,  such  as  price  declines,  had  also  caused 
a  need  that  recognized  lenders,  including 
Farmers’  Home  Administration,  could  not 
meet.  The  bill  contemplates  that  the  au¬ 
thority  would  be  relied  upon  only  for  tem¬ 
porary  periods.  It  could  be  used  to  meet 


emergency  situations  in  such  areas  where 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  was  out  of 
money,  until  the  matter  could  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress. 

2.  Section  2  (c),  special  livestock  loans: 
This  provision,  which  is  largely  self-explana¬ 
tory,  sets  up  a  lending  authority  out  of  the 
old  RACC  revolving  fund,  substantially  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  authority  of  the  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporations';  which  have  been 
liquidated.  The  administrative  and  proce¬ 
dural  work  of  making  and  collecting  the 
loans  would  be  handled  by  Farmers’  Home 
Administration.  The  approval  of  the  loans, 
however,  would  be  by  committees  designated 
by  the  Secretary  for  areas  of  5  or  6  counties, 
meeting  perhaps  once  each  week,  and  loan 
servicing  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  committees.  Loans  in  excess  of 
$50,000  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Under  the  bill  a  rancher  or  a  stockman, 
in  order  to  get  a  loan,  would  need  to  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  working  out  of  his 
difficulties  with  this  supplementary  financ¬ 
ing,  and  if  existing  creditors  were  willing  to 
cooperate.  The  borrower  would  give  such 
security  as  he  had  available.  Existing  cred¬ 
itors  would  not  be  asked  to  subordinate  their 
indebtedness,  but  would  be  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  by  giving  standby  agreements. 

The  authority  for  making  these  livestock 
loans  would  be  limited  to  a  period  of  2  years. 

3.  Section  2  (d),  emergency  assistance  in 
furnishing  feed  and  seed :  This’  section  would 
enable  the  Department  to  continue  to  do 
substantially  what  it  is  now  doing  in  the  way 
of  helping  farmers  get  feed  and  seed  in  the 
disaster  areas  as  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Department  would  not  have  to 
rely  upon  the  President’s  emergency  fund, 
however,  for  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  functions.  It  would  use  funds  in  the 
revolving  fund  for  those  purposes,  and  that 
fund  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
its  own  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  these 
functions  for  farmers  when  the  President 
finds  that  assistance  is  required  by  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

4.  The  last  section  of  the  bill  makes  tech¬ 
nical  amendments  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  Public  Law  38,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  the  revolving  fund  for  the  purposes 
of  these  amendments.  It  also  carries  an 
authority  for  additional  appropriations  to  be 
made  to  this  fund  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill,  which  is  not  long,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  if  other  Senators  wish 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill,  they  may 
do  so.  For  that  purpose,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  an  hour,  so  that 
if  there  are  other  Senators  who  desire 
to  be  cosponsors  in  this  effort  to  assist 
the  administration  in  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  a  prosperous  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  they  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  I  make  this  request  for 
the  reason  that  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  indicated  a  desire  to  join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill,  but  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  them  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ’(Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2267)  to  amend  the  act  of  April  6,  1949, 
to  provide  for  additional  emergency  as¬ 
sistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Aiken  (for  himself,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  McCarran,  Mr. 
Millikin,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Schoeppel,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Welker,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Bricker, 
Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Dwor- 
shak,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Kefauver, 
Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Maybank,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Mr.  Butler  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr. 
Griswold),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section.  2  of  the 
act  of  April  6,  1949  (63  Stat.  43,  as  amended), 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  these 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"economic  disaster  loans 
"Sec.  2.  (b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  to  warrant  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as  amended 
(42  U.  S.  C.  1855),  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  for  any  agricultural  purpose 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  determination  of 
the  President,  if  he  finds  that  an  economic 
disaster  has  also  caused  a  need  for  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  that  cannot  be  met  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  from  commercial  banks,  co¬ 
operative  lending  agencies,  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration  under  its  regular  loan 
programs,  or  other  responsible  sources.  The 
loans  shall  be  made  at  such  rates  of  interest 
and  on  such  general  terms  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  for  such  area. 

“special  livestock  loans 
"Sec.  2.  (c)  For  a  period  of  2  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  act  loans  for  $2,500 
or  more  may  be  made  to  established  ranchers 
or  stockmen  (including  corporations  or  asso¬ 
ciations  engaged  in  the  business  of  financing 
cattle  if  they  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
ranchers  and  stockmen  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  and  selling  cattle)  who  have 
a  good  record  of  operations,  but  are  unable 
temporarily  to  get  the  credit  they  need  from 
recognized  lenders  and  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  working  out  of  their  difficulties 
with  supplementary  financing.  The  loans 
may  be  made  on  such  security  as  the  bor¬ 
rower  has  available  and  for  the  time  reason¬ 
ably  required  by  the  needs  of  the  borrower 
but  not  exceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  creditors  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  will  not  be  asked  to  subordinate  their 
indebtedness  but  must  be  willing  to  work 
with  the  borrower  to  the  extent  of  executing 
standby  agreements  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  give  the  bor¬ 
rower  a  chance  to  substantially  improve  his 
situation.  The  loans  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  loans 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  serve 
for  the  particular  area  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Loans  exceeding  $50,000  shall  also 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  commit¬ 
tee  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  local  financ¬ 
ing  institutions,  livestock  operators,  and  per¬ 
sons  having  recognized  knowledge  of  the 
livestock  Industry.  The  committee  shall 
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perform  such  additional  functions  under  this 
act,  including  general  direction  of  the  serv¬ 
icing  of  the  loans,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  The  members  shall  serve  at  such 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  day  spent 
on  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  transportation  costs  and 
per  diem  in  accordance  with  standard  Gov¬ 
ernment  travel  regualtlons. 

“emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed 

AND  SEED 

“Sec.  2.  (d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  to  warrant  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  Federal  Government  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  873,  81st  Congress,  as  amended  (42 
TJ.  S.  C.  1855),  to'  furnish  to  established 
farm'ers,  ranchers  or  stockmen  feed  for  live¬ 
stock  or  seeds  for  planting  for  such  period 
or  periods  of  time,  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
the  Secretary  may  waive  repayment  in  whole 
or  in  part  if  in  his  judgment  circumstances 
so  require.  The  Secretary  may  specify  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de¬ 
termine  to  be  required  by  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  disaster.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  funds  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  including  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  carrying  out  these  functions 
and*  may  reimburse  the  agencies  so  utilized 
for  the  value  of  any  commodities  furnished 
which  are  not  paid  for  by  the  farmers  or 
ranchmen,  and  for  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  performing  such  functions. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING  PROVISIONS 

The  last  sentence  of  subsection  2  (a)  is 
renumbered  as  subsection  2  (e)  and  a 

comma  and  the  word  “reimbursement”  shall 
be  inserted  after  the  word  “loans”  in  said 
subsection. 

The  letter  (a)  in  the  last  clause  of  sub¬ 
section  2  (b)  is  deleted,  the  subsection  is 
renumbered  as  subsection  2  (f),  and  there 
shall  be  added  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence :  “There  J.s  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that,  if  a  meeting  can 
be  arranged,  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  be  authorized  to  sit 
in  hearing  on  this  bill  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  livestock  loans  are  to  be  made 
for  a  period  of  only  2  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  loans  may  be  made 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  They  may  be 
made,  I  believe,  during  the  next  2  years, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  When  will  they  be 
due?  Will  they  be  due  in  2  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  loans  to  be  made 
would  be  similar  to  the  original  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans,  I 
am  sure.  The  usual  time  of  such  loans 
is  2  years,  but  if  the  need  warrants  it,  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  be  renewed.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  livestock 
people  such  time  as  they  may  need  to 
work  their  way  out  of  their  difficulties, 
if  they  appear  to  have  a  possible  chance 
of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
also  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of 
having  to  liquidate  bank  loans,  under 
such  conditions;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  that  is  the  main 
purpose,  namely,  to  permit  them  to  hold 
their  young  cattle,  their  unfinished  cat¬ 
tle,  and  their  foundation  herds,  and  not 
to  have  to  send  them  to  market  and  take 
the  very  low  prices  which  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  today  in  the  drought  area. 

Mr.  CASE.  And,  conversely,  where 
the  equity  on  an  existing  loan  is  fairly 
well  wiped  out,  to  permit  them  to  carry 
the  loan  until  satisfactory  banking  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  had;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  The  banker  will 
not  be  required  to  subordinate  his  loan 
to  the  Government  loan,  but  he  will  be 
asked  to  stand  by  and  wait  until  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  can  recoup  and  find 
his  way  out  of  his  difficulties. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hppe  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  add  my  name  to  the  bill,  as 
a  co-sponsor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  place  the  bill  at 
the  desk  and  let  Senators  add  their  own 
names.  I  spoke  to  two  or  three  Sena¬ 
tors.  I  hope  that  all  Senators  who  wish 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  there  to  be  any 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
loaned  by  the  new  agency,  as  proposed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  has 
been  working  on  this  bill  steadily  for 
about  3  days.  I  see  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  oh  loan  that  can  be  made,  ex¬ 
cept  that  loans  of  $50,000  or  more  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  as  well  as 
by  the  local  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  state,  in 
his  reading  of  the  analysis  of  the  bill, 
that  economic  disasters  and  acts  of  God 
will  be  added  as  justification  for  the 
making  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  they  will  be  made 
available  anywhere  in  the  country  where 
sheepmen  or  cattlemen  find  themselves 
invserious  economic  straits.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  where  the  economic 
straits  are  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
the  making  of  a  declaration  that  the 
area  is  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct — in 
other  words,  where  they  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  justify  the  making  of  such  a 
declaration*;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  to  the  bill,  as 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  pending  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
as  modified  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  this  question. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  for  the  vision 
they  have  shown  and  the  leadership  they 
have  furnished  on  this  issue. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  possible  effect  and 
implication  of  section  304  if  enacted. 
Indeed,  I  was  so  seriously  disturbed  that 
in  the  committee  I  moved  to  strike  out 
the  section.  After  further  discussion, 
at  the  request  and  largely  on  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  later  withdrew  my 
motion. 

I  am  delighted  this  afternoon,  as  I 
have  said,  that  such  fine  leadership  has 
been  afforded  us,  and  that  we  now  have 
before  the  Senate  what  I  regard  as  a 
sound  vehicle  for  the  solution  of  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  situation 
which  might  well  have  confronted  not 
only  the  United  States  but  also  the  en¬ 
tire  free  world,  as  a  result  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  section  304.  As  presently  writ¬ 
ten  as  one  member  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  all  Senators  who  have 
so  ably  supported  this  amendment  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowland!  in  his  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment  and  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders!  in  the  suggestions  he  made  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

I  speak  not  only  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  which  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  but  also  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!.  I  will 
state  my  reasons. 

The  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  are  moved  by  our  tradition  of 
freedom  and  independence.  They  are 
charged  with  our  deepest  sentiments  and 
our  profoundest  hopes  for  the  people  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  holds  the  hope  that  France  will  not 
have  a  decision  forced  upon  her  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  events  in  Indochina,  but 
that  France  will  make  its  decision,  and 
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will  give  to  those  states  the  assurance 
of  a  day  for  their  independence.  I  agree 
wholly  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirks en],  that  if  such  a  decision  were 
to  be  made,  it  would  give  incentive,  it 
would  give  a  cause  for  those  who  fight  in 
those  lands.  Yet,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments,  with  their  mandatory  pro¬ 
visions,  carry  with  them  great  danger 
not  only  to  the  eventual  success  of  the 
objective  of  independence  for  those 
people,  but  also  to  our  own  cause  and 
our  own  security.  If  the  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  should  be  adopted,  in  its 
original  form,  and  if  France  then  should 
not  accept  its  ultimatum,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  our  aid  should  be  withheld,  we 
may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Communist  guerrillas,  and  we  shall  have 
denied  forever,  or  for  a  long  time,  the 
very  objective  which  is  implicit  in  these 
amendments.  If  the  people  of  these 
countries  fall  under  Communist  dom¬ 
ination,  the  hope  of  freedom  is  gone. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  amendment 
as  modified  removes  this  danger.  I  do 
not  think  so.  From  a  careful  reading  of 
the  amendment  it  will  be  noted  that  it 
says  that  aid  shall  be  administered 
only  in  such  a  way  “as  to  encourage 
through  all  available  means’’  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  desired  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Associated  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military  training  of  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese.  If  these  words  mean  anything, 
they  mean  that  aid  will  be  withheld  un¬ 
less  it  is  used  to  secure  or  promote  the 
freedom  of  the  Associated  States.  I  do 
not  see  how  France  could  accept  such  a 
proposal,  when  implicitly  it  conveys  the 
same  ultimatum  as  that  contained  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  may  finish,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  believe  our  first  great  objec¬ 
tive  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  to¬ 
day  is  our  own  security,  and  we  should 
take  no  step  whic'h  would  endanger  that 
security.  We  are  hoping  very  much  that 
there  will  be  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  in  Korea;  and  certainly 
one  of  the  pressures  which  bears  in  our 
favor  against  the  Chinese  Communists, 
is  the  aid  we  give  in  Indochina.  It 
would  be  folly  to  withdraw  at  this  time 
one  of  the  favorable  pressures  in  our 
truce  negotiations  for  the  dearest  hope 
we  have  today — the  ending  of  the  war 
in  Korea. 

The  independence  of  the  people  of 
these  areas  is  our  hope.  Yet,  if  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  adhere 
to  its  terms,  to  withdraw  our  aid,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  in  all  probability  we  might  be 
denying  them  the  chance  of  their  ever 
obtaining  freedom. 

I  remember  that  after  aid  had  been 
granted  to  the  Nationalist  Government 
in  China,  limitations  were  imposed  upon 
that  aid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Conditions  were  imposed 
upon  the  Nationalists  and  the  aid,  was 
not  given.  Many  have  believed  and 
many  have  charged  that  because  of  those 


limitations  and  the  consequent  withhold¬ 
ing  of  aid,  China  fell,  and  that  we  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  grave  danger 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Let  us 
not  do  today  the  same  thing  for  which 
we  have  condemned  the  administration 
of  our  friends  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Finally,  we  have  many  delicate  con¬ 
nections  with  France  in  many  places. 
They  have  forces'  and  their  sons  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  We  are  in  a  vital  and  delicate  situ¬ 
ation  with  France  in  connection  with 
the  European  Defense  Community. 
These  connections  affect  our  security  and 
that  of  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

In  closing,  I  say  again,  that  all  of  us 
agree  that  the  countries  in  question 
should  attain  independence,  but  if  we 
want  our  views  and  sentiments  known 
let  us  act  in  the  way  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  ;  namely,  by  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  in 
a  way  that  will  not  defeat  the  very  aims 
we  seek. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  withhold  money  unless  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  were  met  by  the  French. 
That  is  incorrect.  The  words  are; 

Provided,  That  the  expenditure  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the,  funds,  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  services  authorized  under  this  or 
any  other  section  of  this  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Associated  States  of  .Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  act,  shall 
be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  en¬ 
courage  through  all  available  means  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  desired  by  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Associated  States,  including  the 
intensification  of  the  military  training  of 
the  Vietnamese. 

That  reflects  an  entirely  different 
spirit  than  to  say  that  if  France  does 
not  give  these  States  their  freedom,  the 
aid  will  be  withheld. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  is  this:  The  United 
States  has  put  its  prestige  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  French  in  this  struggle.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  devoted  large  sums  of  money 
in  rendering  assistance;  yet,  the  Senator 
knows,  as  I  know,  that  the  conditions  are 
not  now  present  in  French  Indochina 
that  would  permit  a  victory  for  the 
French  forces.  Indeed,  indications  are 
against  such  a  victory,  regardless  of  the 
steady  increase  in  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  since  1950.  Continuation  of  an  ob¬ 
viously  fruitless  campaign  will  certainly 
be  more  likely  to  result  in  tfte  Fransh 
withdrawing.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  suggested  will  stimulate  local  self- 
government  in  those  countries,  thereby 
stimulating  the  support  of  the  native 
population  for  the  war  effort,  support 
which  is  not  pow  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  prospects  of  total  success  and  of 
the  French  remaining  will  be  enhanced 
by  such  conditions  of  popular  support 
being  established  in  French  Indochina, 
rather  than  by  the  United  States  doing 
nothing  while  the  French  continue  to 
dominate  those  areas.  It  is  the  latter 
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which  could  bring  negotiations  which 
might  be  disastrous  by  causing  the 
French  to  pull  out  completely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator’s  objectives.  All  I  have  said 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  proper 
method  of  attaining  them.  I  think  our 
influence  can  be  directed  in  better  ways. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
amendment  now  pending.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  the  consideration  of  such 
an  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  because  of  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  our  foreign  relations. 
France  has  just  formed  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  France’s  new  government  has 
had  very  little  time  to  act.  I  believe 
that  a  proposal  so  important  as  the  one 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  which  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  acceptance  as  a  substitute  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
should  be  discussed  by  this  Nation  on  a 
very  high  policy  level. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  is  the  one  to  conduct  this 
kind  of  negotiation  with  a  country  which 
at  the  present  time  is  at  war ‘in  Indo¬ 
china.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the 
question  of  independence  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  conflict  in  Indochina. 

I  conferred  at  one  time,  while  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  with  the  cabinet  of  Indochina  and 
I  know  the  feeling  it  has  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  independence.  I  was 
told  there  were  thousands  of  persons 
fighting  on  the  Communist  side  who  were 
patriotic  as  are  those  upon  the  French 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  adopt  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  The  new  Government  of  France 
must  know  how  America  feels  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  independence.  As  the  4th  of 
July  anniversary  of  our  own  independ¬ 
ence  is  approaching,  we  all  appreciate 
and  fully  realize  what  independence 
means  to  other  peoples.  It  is  very  vital 
to  these  people  of  the  Associated  States. 

We  are  furnishing  supplies  to  Indo¬ 
china,  which  is  engaged  in  a  war  against 
communism,  and  all  it  stands  for.  In 
my  judgment,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
not  attempt  to  legislate  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  which  involves  foreign 
relations.  We  know  that  our  relations 
with  other  allies  in  the  free  world  are 
strained  at  the  present  time  because  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Korea.  Do  we  want 
now  to  accentuate  these  strained  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  her 
foreign  allies  by  an  act  of  Congress? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  Presi¬ 
dent  know  how  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  feel  personally  about  the  subject? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
amendment,  even  though  we  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  independence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  from  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  that  he  objects 
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to  the  timing  but  is  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  involved.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  opposed  to 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  actions 
of  Congress.  A  very  delicate  situation  is 
involved,  and  negotiations  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
activities  concerning  the  French  and  the 
Indochinese,  so  far  as  the  war  there  is 
concerned.  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
not  be  legislating  foreign  policy  when 
a  war  is  now  actually  in  progress. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  We  are  legis¬ 
lating  the  authority,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  We  are  acting  on 
legislation  proposing  to  give  aid  to 
certain  other  peoples  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  determine. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Which  is  quite 
within  our  power. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes;  it  is  within 
our  power  to  say  that  independence 
must  be  given  prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
money.  We  can  do  that;  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  question  is  as  to 
the  advisability  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  is  certainly  within  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Congress  to  say  whether 
we  want  to  provide  assurance  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country  that  these  huge 
sums  of  money  will  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  forces  against  communism? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  strongest  support  we  could  give 
in  the  fight  against  communism  in  Indo¬ 
china  today  is  to  let  the  people  of  the 
Associated  States  know  that  we  believe 
they  should  have  independence? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  would  say  that 
letting  them  know  we  favor  their  inde¬ 
pendence  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  I  doubt 
if  an  attempt  to  provide  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  legislation  by  telling  them 
that  the  French  must  give  them  their  in¬ 
dependence  today  would  strengthen  their 
battle  for  independence.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  do  not  have  sufficient  facts  upon 
which  to  act. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  set  a  target  date  in 
connection  with  granting  independence 
to  the  Philippines.  We  set  a  date  on 
which  independence  would  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  which  would  do  more  to  weaken  the 
Communist  appeal  in  Indochina  today 
than  to  make  it  clear  that  our  aid  is  in 
support  of  independence  as  well  as 
against  communism. 

The  articles  which  I  have  read  and 
the  reports  I  have  heard  state  that  the 
strongest  appeal  the  Communists  have 
to  maintain  their  fighting  forces  in  that 
area  is  that  they  are  fighting  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  If  we  rob  them  of  that  battle 
cry,  we  shall  have  weakened  the  Com¬ 
munist  position  no  end. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  But  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  have  sufficient  facts  to  enable  him 
to  say  that  if  independence  were  given 
today  communism  would  not  overrun 
the  country  and  destroy  their  inde¬ 
pendence? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  read  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 


one  of  the  leaders  said  there  Would  not 
be  any  war  if  it  were  not  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  question. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  realize  that  the 
question  of  independence  is  involved  in 
the  war,  but  I  am  not  assured  that  if 
independence  were  given  it  would  not 
be  lost,  because  I  think  it  would  be  en¬ 
gulfed  by  communism. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  certainly  think  we  have 
sufficient  information  to  give  assurance 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  not  committing  money  and 
American  boys  to  a  war  in  that  kind 
of  a  terrain  and  under  that  kind  of  con¬ 
ditions  unless  the  people  of  Indochina 
are  fighting  for  the  principles  of  freedom. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Today  are  we  say¬ 
ing  in  Korea  that  independence  must  be 
given  to  all  the  people  of  Korea? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hope  we  are  trying  to 
give  the  Koreans  a  chance  to  survive. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  hope  we  are,  but 
we  are  not  saying  to  them  that  we  are 
going  to  guarantee  their  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  do  not  say  that  under 
the  language  proposed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  we  do  express  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Hennings 

Morse 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hill 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler,  Md. 

Hunt 

Potter 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Case 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Lehman 

Symington 

Ellender 

Long 

Taft 

Ferguson 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Flanders 

Malone 

Watkins 

George 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Gillette 

Martin 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Maybank 

Williams 

Gore 

McCarran 

Young 

Green 

McCarthy 

Griswold 

McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  substitute  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  to 
the  bill,  presents  a  very  serious  question. 
With  the  general  purpose  of  the  two 
amendments  no  one  would  wish  to  quar¬ 
rel,  certainly  not  those  of  us  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  of 
our  service  as  representatives  of  our 
people,  who  themselves  love  liberty  and 
have  had  an  experience  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  other  peoples  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

But  the  problem  presented  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Basically,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  we  desire  to  continue  the 


efforts  we  have  begun  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  the  aggressive  movements 
of  a  very  hostile  philosophy  and  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  liberties  which  we  our¬ 
selves  cherish.  Of  course,  we  might  with 
perfect  propriety  place  a  condition  upon 
any  grant,  whether  by  way  of  gift  or 
loan,  to  any  country  or  to  any  people. 
That  is  unquestioned.  We  might  im¬ 
pose  conditions  upon  any  grant  we  might 
wish  to  make,  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  wise  to  do  so  if  we  are  seriously 
undertaking  to  accomplish  anything  by 
the  efforts  we  are  making. 

I  know  that  many  American  people 
lose  their  patience  with  a  great  part  of 
this  program  because  of  things  that  are 
happening  around  the  world.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Have  we  faith  enough  in  the 
program  to  continue  it,  whether  as  a  part 
of  the  defense  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  part  of  the  State  Department, 
or  through  an  independent  agency,  as  it 
is  now  conducted?  I  expressed  my  view 
on  this  point  earlier  in  the  day. 

If  we  have  faith  enough  to  continue 
it,  in  any  form,  through  any  agency, 
then  I  think  we  must  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  in  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  by 
these  amendments.  Either  of  these 
amendments,  or  any  similar  amendment 
attached  to  the  bill — which  is,  after  all, 
an  aid  bill — as  a  condition  would  have 
the  indirect  effect  of  challenging  an¬ 
other  nation  on  which  we  are  very 
greatly  dependent  for  the  success  of  all 
operations  in  Western  Europe. 

I  have  long  believed,  and  I  have  said 
so  on  this  floor  many  times,  that  there 
would  be  no  ultimate  hope  without  Ger¬ 
many  of  building  a  military  force  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  could  withstand  a  determined 
aggressive  movement  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  profoundly.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  defensive  military  program  in 
Western  Europe  that  would  wholly  ignore 
the  existence  of  France. 

There  is  but  one  safe  course  for  a  free 
people  with  a  history  such  as  ours  to 
pursue.  In  our  intercourse  with  other 
nations  we  should  restrain  ourselves 
from  interference  in  their  own  domestic 
affairs.  At  the  moment  the  war  in  Indo¬ 
china  is  an  affair  of  France’s,  and  in  an 
area  of  the  world  which  bears  some  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Government  of  France 
and  to  the  people  of  France. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  great  sym¬ 
pathy  with  people  of  Indochina  who  are 
struggling  there  for  their  liberty;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  France  at 
this  particular  time,  a  crucial  time  in 
her  history,  if  we  wish  to  make  the 
whole  enterprise  on  which  we  have  em¬ 
barked  at  such  great  sacrifice  to  our 
people  and  with  such  high  hopes  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  a  real  success. 

If  because  of  our  interference  France 
is  compelled  to  forego  further  assistance 
under  the  mutual-security  program,  or 
if  she  is  forced  to  make  a  declaration 
which  individually  as  Senators  we  might 
greatly  desire  to  hear  made  and  to  wit¬ 
ness,  then  I  propound  this  one  question: 
How  long  will  it  be  before  France  will 
have  most  serious  difficulties  in  other 
areas  of  the  world? 
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Not  only  is  France  engaged  in  Indo¬ 
china.  France  has  interests  in  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.  We  cannot  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  ally  with 
any  degree  of  safety  or  assurance  that 
we  are  not  defeating  the  very  purpose 
which  we  have  so  loudly  proclaimed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
in  my  judgment,  that  these  amendments 
have  been  offered,  because  if  such  an 
amendment  should  be  adopted  in  any 
form  and  go  to  conference,  and  the  con¬ 
ferees  should  find  it  necessary,  acting 
with  reasonable  prudence  and  care,  and 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  prompted  Senators  in 
offering  these  amendments,  to  eliminate 
the  amendment,  then  we  would  certainly 
be  misunderstood  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  France  is  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Indochina,  or  if  she  voluntarily  with¬ 
draws  from  Indochina,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  Indochina  will  not  itself 
fall  a  victim  to  Red  China?  What  assur¬ 
ance  is  there?  We  assume  a  burden  if 
we  follow  such  a  course.  If  there  is  an 
aggressive  movement  toward  Indochina, 
we  assume  the  burden  of  sending  troops 
to  that  far  corner  of  the  world.  At  least 
we  assume  a  moral  obligation. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  France  should  act  affirmatively 
upon  these  amendments,  or  either  one 
of  them,  or  a  similar  amendment  in  any 
form  or  language?  What  would  be  the 
effect  in  France  herself?  How  would 
France  resist  the  Soviet  propaganda  of 
the  Soviets  in  France  if  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  were  reminded  daily,  “You  have  had 
to  yield  in  order  to  obtain  largesse  and 
gifts  from  America.  You  have  had  to 
yield  in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
French  people.”  Would  they  resist  such 
propaganda?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Much  as  I  am  concerned  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Far  East, 
I  am  still  concerned  about  what  goes  on 
in  Western  Europe.  If  France  should 
now  decline  to  accept  further  assistance, 
or  if  France  should  be  forced  to  take  a 
political  action  which  she  is  not  yet  able 
to  take  because  of  the  conditions  which 
we  would  impose  upon  her  by  this  or 
some  similar  amendment,  then  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
NATO  organization  from  falling  apart. 

In  any  event,  the  future  is  not  without 
its  danger  signs  and  signals,  even  under 
the  best  of  conditions.  With  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  motives  prompting 
these  amendments,  and  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  been  expressed  in 
favor  of  them,  and  with  a  thorough 
sympathy  for  those  motives,  I  neverthe¬ 
less  feel  strongly  that  the  free  peoples 
of  this  world  should  not  do  something 
which  might  defeat  every  effort  made  in 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  very 
emotional  on  this  subject;  but  if  the 
Iron  Curtain  ever  falls  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  then  the  difficulties  in 
America  will  be  immeasurably  increased, 
and  the  final  safety  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  own  people  will  be  very 
gravely  threatened  and  circumscribed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  known  in  the  State 
Department,  it  is  known  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  this  Government,  it  is 


known  by  all  of  us  who  have  tried  to 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  Indo¬ 
china,  that  a  great  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  France  herself  to  a  decision 
which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  this 
kind  of  amendment  or  resolution. 

How  close  that  decision  may  be  at  this 
moment  is  not  proper  and  not  possible 
for  me  to  say,  but  progress  has  been 
made. 

France  may  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Indochina.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  total  withdrawal  of  France 
from  Indochina  at  this  moment  might 
present  us  with  graver  problems  than 
the  continuation  of  the  unhappy  state 
and  condition  that  exist  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  at  this  time. 

But  France  undoubtedly  will  and 
France  undoubtedly  can  handle  this 
problem  in  her  own  way.  We  cannot  be 
helpful  by  officious  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  a  friendly  nation.  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  it  would  be  so  much 
better,  as  long  as  we  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram,  to  abstain,  and  to  religiously  ab¬ 
stain,  from  an  disposition  or  purpose  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
friendly  ally,  even  though  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  affairs  that  take  place  in 
other  nations,  and  although  we  may  dis¬ 
approve,  and  heartily  disapprove,  of 
some  things  that  have  occurred  and  will 
continue  to  occur. 

But,  Mr.  President — and  I  have  said 
all  that  I  desire  to  say  on  this  matter — 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  if  through  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments,  or  the  sense  of  them, 
we  have  to  take  the  proposal  to  confer¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  either  confirmed  or  re¬ 
jected.  If  rejected,  a  question  will  arise. 
If  approved  by  the  conference  and  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  beyond  all  doubt  we  will  have 
given  offense  to  a  sorely  beset  and  sorely 
pressed  friend  and  ally,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  that  friend 
and  ally  to  the  same  extent  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  her  be¬ 
cause  of  her  present  condition  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  put  ouri 
hand  to  this  task,  whether  wise  or  un¬ 
wise — and.  we  have  been  working  at  it 
at  a  vast  cost  to  the  American  people  for 
7  years — I  hope  we  will  not  do  anything 
which  may  lead,  and  easily  may  lead,  to 
the  defeat  of  the  main  purpose  for  which 
we  have  at  least  been  honorably  striving 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
American  Government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  as  modified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
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shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  committee  business. 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

yeas— 17 


Barrett 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Case 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Clements 

Jackson 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Welker 

Douglas 

Langer 

Young 

Dworshak 

Long 

NAYS— 64 

Aiken 

Hennings 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Bush 

Hunt 

Potter 

Butler,  Md. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Martin 

Stennis 

George 

Maybank 

Symington 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Taft 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Green 

McClellan 

Wiley' 

Griswold 

Millikin 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

14 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Capehart 

Fulbright 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Ives 

Tobey 

Daniel 

Jenner 

Williams 

DuS 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Goldwater’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  RETIREMENT  BENE¬ 
FITS  TO  CITIZENS  OF  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  made  a  statement  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  major  loophole  in  our  civil- 
service  retirement  law  whereby  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  are  being  given  full 
benefits  under  our  retirement  system. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  would  do  some  research  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  matter.  As  a  result  of  that 
research  I  am  informed  that  these  aliens 
were  placed  on  the  retirement  eligibility 
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list  by  the  Retirement  Act  of  January  24, 
1942,  which  placed  all  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  other  than  certain  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  retirement  eligibility  list. 

Some  of  these  people  never  took  a 
civil-service  examination,  but  they  had 
worked  for  some  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  as  the  civil- 
service  law  now  stands  we  seem  to  be 
bound  under  law  to  pay  these  annuities. 

There  are  aliens  in  67  countries  or  is¬ 
lands  now  drawing  an  annuity  from  the 
United  States  Government.  As  of  June 
1953  there  was  a  total  of  3,554  aliens 
drawing  a  grand  total  of  $168,785.87  in 
annuitants  per  month. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  tabulated  list 
of  countries  with  the  number  of  annui¬ 
tants  for  each  country  and  the  gross 
monthly  annuity  payments  for  each 
country.  The  information  furnished 
herewith  is  based  on  records  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  from  nonresident  aliens. 
Such  tax  withholding  has  been  in  effect 
only  since  January  1,  1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta¬ 
ble  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Name  of  country 

Number 
of  annui¬ 
tants 

Gross 

monthly 

a&nuity 

payments 

Canal  Zone . . 

713 

$38, 581. 89 
90.00 
702.00 
78.00 
870.00 
2, 392. 00 

316.00 

Puerto  Rico . . 

2 

Canada . . . 

16 

1 

11 

40 

British  Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands . . 

7 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . _ 

4 

240.00 
62.00 
342.00 
254  00 

Netherlands  West  indies . 

1 

French  West  Indies . . 

4 

Mexico . . 

6 

Costa  Rica _ _ 

3 

56. 00 

Guatemala 

2 

133.  00 

Panama _ 

38 

1, 351. 98 
6, 456. 00 
45. 00 

Cuba _ _ _ 

128 

Haiti-  .  _ _ 

3 

Netherlands  Guiana 

1 

18. 00 

Argentina . . . 

4 

289.  00 

Brazil . . 

7 

492.  00 

Chile . . . . 

8 

224. 00 

Colombia _ _ 

6 

175. 00 

Peru... 

6 

159. 00 

Uruguay . . 

i 

91.00 

Spain . . 

11 

592. 00 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

46 

2,  467. 00 
121.00 

Malta _ 

1 

Netherlands _ 

6 

529. 00 

17\ 

1, 431. 00 
368. 00 

Portugal _ _ 

5 

Sweden _ _ _ 

10 

647. 00 

Finland _ _ __ 

1 

46. 00 

Germany . . . 

10 

473. 00 

Switzerland.. . . 

6 

630. 00 

Austria _ 

i 

68.  00 

Hungary _ _ 

4 

339. 00 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ 

2 

167. 00 

Greece . . . 

3 

203.  00 

10 

722. 00* 

1 

34.00 

Belgium . . . - 

1 

55.00 

13 

4S4. 00 

3 

141. 00 

3 

350. 00 

6 

108.  no 

1 

113. 00 

Morocco  French  Zone . 

1 

68.  00 

Tunisia . . . .. 

1 

61.  00 

3 

•119.00 

Ethiopia . . . - 

1 

10.00 

3 

368. 00 

2 

12.00 

31 

768.00 

2 

103.00 

i 

6.00 

12 

785.  00 

1 

19.00 

5 

85.  00 

33 

1, 174. 00 

Iran..] . 

2 

91. 00 

Name  of  country 

Number 
of  annui¬ 
tants 

Gross 

monthly 

annuity 

payments 

Lebanon  _ ,T_ 

2 

6 

2,262 

5 

3 

35 

1 

2 

$236. 00 
21.00 
99, 251. 00 
202.00 
228.00 
1,  532. 00 
124.00 
124.00 

Thailand . 

Philippines . 

Japan _ 

Guam _ _ 

American  Samoa _ _ 

Marianas  Island _ 

Australia _ . _ .... 

Total . . . 

3,554 

168, 785. 87 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  15,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  3  to  6, 
inclusive,  and  to  insert: 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  act  shall,  if  obligated  before 
such  date,  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  one  year  following  such  date  in 
the  case  of  assistance  other  than  pursuant 
to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  two  years  fol¬ 
lowing  such  date  in  the  case  of  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  during  such  period  for  obligation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  very  simple  one.  This  afternoon 
I  was  approached,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  because 
earlier  today  there  was  considerable  de¬ 
bate,  and  the  date  of  termination  was 
changed  from  June  30,  1956,  to  June  30, 
1955.  The  junior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  first  proposed 
that  the  date  be  changed  to  June  30, 
1954.  The  termination  date  agreed 
upon  was  June  30,  1955,  with  1  year 
following  that  as  the  date  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  contracts. 

The  difficulty  from  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  point  of  view,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  contracts  made  for  procure¬ 
ment  abroad,  is  that  1  year  is  too 
short  a  time  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
long-lead  items.  The  procurement  will 
be  placed  far  short  of  the  termination 
date  of  the  act,  if  that  provision  is  com¬ 
plied  with. 

I  talked  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowland]  and  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter. 

I  believe  I  state  correctly  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  them  to  have  the  economic 
aid  end  1  year  after  the  termination 
date,  but  to  allow  the  military  items  to 
go  on  for  2  years,  because  otherwise 
some  of  the  most  important  items,  such 
as  jet  airplanes,  will  be  adversely  af¬ 


fected,  because  their  completion  re¬ 
quires  that  long  a  lead  time. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted  and  taken  to  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

SALTONSTALL]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
printed  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  for  myself  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett].  The 
amendment  is  identified  as  “6-30-53-A.” 
It  would  have  authorized  the  President 
in  his  discretion  to  transfer  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  to  a 
special  fund  for  economic  defense,  and 
would  have  made  possible  the  purchase 
of  commodities,  including  meat  products 
and  live  animals,  to  be  sent  to  other 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States 
has  a  mutual  assistance  pact,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  local  currencies  could  be 
received  in  payment  therefor. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  has 
largely  been  accomplished  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
which  already  has  been  adopted,  and 
which  I  supported,  and  which  in  fact  was 
modified  by  the  suggestion  I  made,  so  as 
to  include  meat  products  and  livestock. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  call  up  my 
amendment. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  that  following  it  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Korean  Ambassador,  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  earlier  this  afternoon,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  also  several 
other  letters  which  I  have  received  in 
support  thereof. 

I  offer  these  documents  for  the  ReJord 
because  they  express  some  of  the  hopes 
I  had  in  mind  for  the  amendment,  which 
I  now  transfer  to  the  language  placed  in 
the  bill  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I  should 
like  to  have  these  letters  and  documents 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  order  to  show 
the  legislative  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  accompanying  papers  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Barrett)  to 
the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  further  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  .  The  President,  in  his  discretion, 
may  transfer  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  to  a  special  fund  for  economic  de¬ 
fense  and  may  expend  such  funds  for  the 
procurement  and  delivery  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  meat  products  and  live  ani¬ 
mals,  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  to  domestic 
needs,  to  countries  with  whom  the  United 
States  has  a  mutual  assistance  pact  and  may 
receive  local  currencies  in  payment  therefor 
which,  in  his  further  discretion,  may  be  used 
for  the  local  currency  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  such  countries,  including  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  reconstruction  from  damage  by 
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•war:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  loan 
to  any  such  countries  cargo  vessels  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  the  transportation 
needs  of  such  countries,  particularly  in 
transporting  any  supplies  made  available 
under  the  authority  herein.” 

Korean  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Franois  Case, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  It  was  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  for  Mr.  Han,  our  counselor,  and  me  to 
meet  you  and  your  assistant  this  morning, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  time 
out  to  talk  with  us. 

Again,  I  wash  to  repeat  what  I  have  written 
to  you  and  what  I  have  told  you,  namely, 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having 
given  serious  thought  to  the  whole  problem 
of  relieving  our  very  grave  economic  needs 
in  Korea. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  wish 
to  state  the  following : 

As  you  well  know,  this  horrible  war  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  3  years  in  Korea, 
and  more  than  1,000  villages  have  either 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  crippled.  More 
than  50  cities  and  towns  have  met  the  same 
fate  during  the  course  of  the  fighting  in 
Korea.  Ten  million  of  our  people  have  been 
made  homeless,  and  there  are  more  than 
100,000  innocent  children  who  have  become 
orphans.  Bombing  from  the  south,  bombing 
from  the  north,  bombing  from  the  east,  and 
bombing  from  above  cause  a  great  deal  of 
destruction  in  Korea,  and  this  explains  why 
most  of  our  agricultural  production  has  been 
seriously  disrupted.  Furthermore,  there  are 
virtually  no  facilities  for  the  production  of 
consumer  goods. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  very 
readily  why  we  need  help.  We  have  to  feed 
these  homeless  people,  we  have  to  clothe 
them,  and  particularly  the  unfortunate  or¬ 
phans  must  be  fed  and  clothed  also. 

Naturally,  the  food  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  acute  difficulties  our  people  face.  We 
have  to  supply  our  population  and  particu¬ 
larly  our  armed  forces,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  well-meaning  non-Korean  organ¬ 
izations  have  been  assisting  us,  the  prob¬ 
lem  still  remains  serious.  That  is  why  what¬ 
ever  you  can  do  in  this  respect  would  be  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  the  general  well-being  of  our  people. 
Grains  such  as  barley,  wheat,  rice,  corn, 
soyabeans,  and  even  flour  would  be  most 
welcome  to  us.  Any  poultry  products,  as 
well  as  other  meats,  would  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  shortage 
of  food  in  Korea.  However,  dairy  produce 
such  as  cheese,  butter,  and  liquid  milk  would 
not  be  suitable,  because  the  Korean  dietary 
habits  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to 
include  a  taste  for  these  items.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  pow¬ 
dered  milk  would  be  very  useful,  particularly 
for  the  children  in  Korea. 

Any  assistance  that  can  be  given  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  suffering  of  our  people,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  materials  such  as  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  would  mean  a  tremendous  uplift  in 
the  morale  of  my  countrymen.  _ 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  if  the  families  and  dependents  of  our 
soldiers  in  Korea  as  well  as  the  police,  who 
also  have  shared  the  burden  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  are  given  a  more  ample  supply  of  food 
and  clothing,  the  morale  of  our  fighting  sol¬ 
diers  and  police  would  be  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  Such  help  would  make  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  even  more  essential  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Korea. 

As  I  told  you  this  morning,  due  to  the 
poor  living  conditions,  because  of  the  war,  30 
percent  of  our  people  are  tuberculosis  cases. 
If  something  is  not  done  to  alleviate  this 
eituation,  it  may  mean  national  suicide. 


You  may  remember  my  comment  on  the 
farm  animals.  The  losses  in  virtually  all 
forms  of  livestock  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  decline  in 
the  number  of  draft  animals  for  tilling  the 
soil.  I  am  sure  that  in  ameliorating  this 
condition  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  in  Korea. 

I  also  called  to  your  attention  our  need 
for  ships.  Early  in  1952  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  transfer  of  50,000  tons  of  ships 
to  be  used  by  Korea.  This  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  but  to  our  great  regret,  the  bill 
failed  to  get  recommendation  in  the  House. 

In  the  last  few  years,  kindhearted  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  through  their  churches,  other 
organizations,  and,  in  many  cases,  individ¬ 
uals,  have  collected  large  quantities  of  re¬ 
lief  goods  for  our  refugees  in  Korea.  May 
I  call  to  your  attention  that  many  times  in 
the  past  these  goods  have  failed  to  reach 
Korea  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

If  we  had,  for  example,  10  Liberty-type 
ships,  there  could  be  a  continuous  flow  of 
transportation  not  only  for  our  relief  goods 
but  also  for  grains  that  have  been  purchased 
now  in  the  process  of  being  sent  to  Korea. 
It  would  mean  further  that  these  ships 
could  go  to  Korean  ports  directly  instead  of 
stopping  first  in  Japan.  This  would  elimi¬ 
nate  piling  up  of  goods  due  to  lack  of  ship¬ 
ping  space.  Our  Government,  despite  its 
very  difficult  financial  situation,  has  been 
using  its  meager  dollar  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  grain  in  this  country  and  else¬ 
where  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
these  grains  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $13  per  ton. 
If  we  had  these  ships,  the  cost  for  trans¬ 
portation  could  be  greatly  reduced,  and, 
naturally*  this  reduction  would  help  us 
Immensely.  Ten  of  these  ships  could  trans¬ 
port  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  cargo  per  month. 

The  above  is  about  the  gist  of  our  conver¬ 
sation  this  morning,  and  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

You  Chan  Yang, 
Korean  Ambassador. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  28, 1953] 
More  Than  Bullets  Needed  To  Win  the 
Battle  of  Korea — Problems  of  Relief  and 
of  Reconstruction  Can  Be  Met  Only  by 
United  Nations  and  Free  World 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.) 
Although  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
understand  the  ideological  and  political 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  United  Nations 
troops  in  Korea,  only  the  person  who  has 
actually  been  there  can  understand  the  full 
impact  of  the  war  upon  the  Korean  civilian 
population.  Four  years  of  fighting  have 
resulted  in  nearly  1  million  civilian  casual¬ 
ties  and  complete  destruction  of  nearly  500,- 
000  homes.  Other  statistics  are  equally 
staggering — 9  million  dislocated  people,  100,- 
000  orphans  and  300,000  war  widows. 

The  problem  of  relief  and  of  the  economic 
and  social  reconstruction  of  Korea  are  so 
great  that  they  can  be  met  only  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  national  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  free  world.  To  supplement  this 
official  assistance,  however,  Korea  must  have 
the  warm,  personal  assistance  of  “people  to 
people."  This  is  essential  if  the  eventual 
military  victory  is  to  be  effective,  for  our 
military  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain  unless 
Korea  emerges  from  the  war  as  a  strong 
independent,  democratic  nation. 

The  spirit  of  the  Korean  people,  their 
thirst  for  education  and  their  respect  for 
Individual  rights  and  liberties  are  the  basic 
ingredients  from  which  true  democracies 
grow,  but  Korea  must  have  help  if  this  is  to 
be  achieved  and  the  peace  won. 

The  American  and  other  United  Nations 
troops  fighting  in  Korea,  who  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  the  Korean  people  and  to 
recognize  their  suffering  and  needs,  have 
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responded  with  overwhelming  generosity 
from  their  own  small  incomes.  There  is 
hardly  a  military  unit  in  Korea  that  has  not 
adopted  a  hospital,  orphanage  or  partic¬ 
ipated  in  some  social  welfare  project.  The 
best  children’s  hospital  in  Korea — the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Charity  Hospital  in  Pusan,  which 
serves  the  orphans  of  that  city — is  largely 
financed  by  military  members  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodge  and  their  friends  at  home.  The 
best  orphanage.  Happy  Mountain,  also  in 
Pusan,  is  operated  primarily  with  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Korean  Base  Section.  The  First  Corps 
men  in  the  front  lines  have  contributed 
$100,000  for  the  care  of  child  amputees  at 
Severance  Hospital  in  Seoul  and  at  other 
facilities. 

Almost  every  issue  of  the  Korean  edition 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  carries  a  story  of 
G.  I.’s  providing  scholarships  for  a  house- 
boy,  equipment  for  an  institution  or  assist¬ 
ance  to  widows  and  orphans.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  service  men  have  written  home 
for  packages  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
supplies  that  they  pass  on  to  the  Koreans. 

Through  a  plan  instituted  recently  by 
CARE ,  service  personnel  may  now  order 
CARE  packages  for  Korean  institutions  and 
individuals  from  their  own  post  exchanges. 
As  one  prominent  Korean  official  said:  "If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  GI’s,  this  nation  would 
have  folded.” 

No  actual  monetary  reckoning  can  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  aid  that  American 
military  personnel  have  personally  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Korean  relief,  but  it  undoubtedly  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  22  million  pounds 
of  commodities  worth  $15,500,000  that  non¬ 
governmental  agencies  in  the  world  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Korea  in  the  last  3 y2  years. 

Included  in  this  amount,  which  has  been 
sent  through  groups,  such  as  CARE,  Ameri¬ 
can  Relief  for  Korea,  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
War  Relief  Services  (National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference),  Church  World  Service, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Lu¬ 
theran  World  Relief,  and  the  Committee  for 
Free  Asia,  has  been  wearing  apparel  and 
household  goods  valued  at  $13  million,  6  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  food  valued  at  $1,500,000, 
medical  and  hospital  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  valued  at  $121,000,  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  $42,500,  and  educational 
supplies  valued  at  $163,000. 

Newest  of  the  voluntary  agencies  to  help 
Korea  is  the  American-Koreari  Foundation, 
of  which  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  is  chairman. 
In  addition  to  direct  relief,  this  new  group 
hope  to  engage  in  creative,  productive  proj¬ 
ects  that  will  assist  the  Koreans  to  produce 
goods  and  services  themselves.  The  founda¬ 
tion's  leaders  envision  it  as  a  permanent 
body  to  eventually  fill  in  Korea  the  role  the 
Near  East  Foundation  has  played  in  that 
area. 

The  food,  clothing,  and  other  assistance 
that  voluntary  groups  have  contributed  to 
Korea  have  been  so  desperately  needed  that 
the  amount  of  voluntary  help  seems  larger 
to  the  Koreans  than  it  actually  has  been, 
for  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  today 
where  so  little  goes  so  far  and  accomplishes 
so  much.  An  orphan  can  be  maintained,  for 
example,  for  about  20  cents  a  day,  a  child 
kept  in  school  for  less  than  5  cents  a  day, 
a  student  sent  to  college  for  $200  a  year,  and 
a  hospital  bed  maintained  at  less  than  a 
dollar  a  day. 

Although  $15,500,000  is  a  sizable  sum,  it 
is  not  large  by  international  philanthropic 
standards.  Worldwide  donations  for  Dutch 
flood  disaster  relief,  for  example,  totaled  $27 
million  in  cash  and  22  million  articles  of 
clothing,  far  more  than  has  been  given  to 
Korea  in  3%  years. 

How  all  Americans  can  best  support  the 
efforts  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and  friends 
who  are  fighting  in  Korea  was  summed  up 
by  a  wounded  corporal  in  an  American  mill- 
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tary  hospital.  In  response  to  a  query  from 
this  writer  last  week,  he  said: 

“Doctor,  I’m  being  well  taken  care  of. 
There  Isn’t  anything  I  need,  but  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  orphans  and 
sick  people  here  who  need  help.  We  in  the 
military  will  do  our  job  at  the  front  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  these  people,  but  the 
folks  at  home  ought  to  do  more  to  help 
these  people.  That’s  the  best  way  they  can 
help  us.” 

Country  Gentleman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  We  think  your  bill  to 
divert  some  of  our  surplus  food  and  other 
commodity  stocks  to  the  aid  of  South  Ko¬ 
reans  is  a  good  idea.  We  are  expecting  a 
lot  of  those  folks  and  they  are  putting  up  a 
game  fight.  Certainly  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  see  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  fight,  especially  when 
we  will  have  a  job  of  rehabilitation  on  our 
hands,  anyway.  We  hope  the  bill  goes 
through. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  Taylor. 

»  _ _ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Ezra  T.  Benson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Attached  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  an  informal  draft  of  a  bill 
which  I  propose  to  Introduce  in  the  Senate 
today  which  would  authorize  you  to  sell  the 
Republic  of  Korea  food  and  clothing  com¬ 
modities  and  to  receive  in  payment  legal  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  exact 
form  and  details  are  subject  to  revision,  of 
course,  but  I  hope  that  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  will  appeal  to  you  and  may  have  your 
support. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  also  directs  the 
Treasury  to  credit  such  currency  against 
debentures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  to  place  it  in  a  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Fund  and  creates  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  Korea  and  recommend  a  program 
of  reconstruction  through  the  use  of  the 
fund  so  created. 

On  February  26,  the  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported  Korean  Defense  Minister  Shin  Tae 
Young  as  saying:  “The  ROK  soldier  is  getting 
only  about  one-third  th§  calories  he  needs 
from  rice  and  a  few  side  dishes.” 

Last  week,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  we  heard  Lt.  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet  say  that  both  the  military  and  civilian 
populations  of  South  Korea  were  living  on  a 
diet  below  that  which  we  provide  for  our 
prisoners-of-war  under  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion. 

General  Van  Fleet  also  testified  that  fewer 
South  Korean  troops  would  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  that  more  South  Korean  men  could 
qualify  for  military  service,  that  efficiency  at 
the  front  would  be  improved  if  they  had  a 
better  diet.  He  also  said  that  many  of  the 
civilians  are  wearing  the  ragged  remnants  of 
the  clothes  they  had  on  their  backs  when 
the  invasion  took  place  almost  3  years  ago. 

Eventually,  the  United  States  will  rehabili¬ 
tate  South  Korea.  That  would  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  our 
people  toward  an  ally  to  say  nothing  of  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  our  own  troop 
movements. 

Why  not  help  ourselves  by  helping  the 
South  Koreans  now,  using  some  of  the  fiber 
and  food  products  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  buying,  thereby  trans¬ 
lating  these  growing  stocks  into  strength  at 
the  front  and  providing  the  local  currency 
funds  that  can  be  used  in  Korean  rehabilita¬ 
tion  later  on? 


Using  food  to  Win  the  war  and  build  the 
peace  beats  putting  bluing  on  potatoes  or 
burning  wheat  or  killing  pigs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senator,  South  Dakota. 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1953. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  13,  1953, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  your  bill,  S.  1230. 

We  have  received  a  request  for  a  report 
on  this  bill  from  the  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
We  are  giving  careful  study  to  the  bill  as  it 
would  affect  the  programs  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  Department  and  are  discussing 
it  with  the  other  departments  concerned 
with  United  States  programs  in  South  Korea. 

We  will  complete  our  report  and  transmit 
it  to  the  committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

United  States  Department 

op  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C„  May  7,  1953. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Case  :  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  me  your  letter 
of  April  24,  1953,  and  the  attachments  rela¬ 
tive  to  your  bill,  S.  1230,  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  food  and  fiber  to  South  Korea  for 
Korean  currency. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  one 
to  which  we  are  giving  serious  consideration 
and  study.  We  understand  other  segments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
are  working  on  this  subject  and  we  hope 
a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  reached  at  an 
early  date. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  of  your  interest 
in  our  programs  and  value  your  advice  and 
recommendations . 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Davis, 

President. 

Korean  Pacific  Press, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  17,  1953. 
Hon.  Senator  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Your  secretary  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  your  cor¬ 
respondence  to  Secretary  Benson  and  of 
Senate  bill  1230,  which  relate  to  the  use 
of  fiber  and  food  products  for  Korean  re¬ 
habilitation. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  Secretary  Benson 
and  the  bill  with  high  interest  and  warm  en¬ 
thusiasm.  You  are  most  correct  in  stating 
“Why  not  help  ourselves  by  helping  the 
South  Koreans?”  The  need  in  South  Korea, 
as  you  have  eloquently  pointed  out,  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  we  can  accomplish  two  goals 
with  your  suggested  program. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  di¬ 
rectly  to  President  Syngman  Rhee  copies  of 
your  correspondence  and  the  bill.  I  know 
that  he  will  appreciate  most  deeply  your  good 
thoughts  and  splendid  efforts. 

If  there  is  any  information  or  any  assist¬ 
ance  whatsoever  that  this  office  can  furnish 
you  to  support  you  on  this  matter,  we  will 
be  delighted  to  serve.  I  stand  ready  at  any 
time,  personally,  to  help  you  in  any  way 
possible. 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  M.  Vinocour, 

Manager. 


South  Dakota  Farmers  Union, 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  March  21,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Received  your  letter  of  re¬ 
cent  date  with  your  letter  to  Mr.  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  your  proposed 
Senate  Bill  No.  1230.  We  believe  that  your 
proposed  legislation  is  sound,  not  only  in  the 
dealing  with  our  surplus  farm  commodities, 
but  the  humanitarian  thinking  in  alleviat¬ 
ing  hunger  and  malnutrition  for  our  allies, 
particularly  South  Korea.  I  assure  you,  Sen¬ 
ator,  that  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
will  assist  you  in  every  way  to  get  this  leg¬ 
islation  approved  in  the  Congress. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Paul  W.  Opsahl, 

President. 


South  Dakota  State  Grange, 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  March  20,  1953. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Case:  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  your  plan  to  use  the  surplus  food  and 
fibre,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
under  the  farm  program,  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  South  Koreans. 

Your  plan  is  very  humanitarian  and  is 
also  being  proposed  on  a  very  businesslike 
basis.  I  am  for  it  and  hope  that  you  can 
get  early  support  for  the  plan. 

I  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  stands 
taken  by  the  new  administration  and  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  definite  stand 
taken  towards  England  on  the  China  situa¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  as  time  goes  on  we  will 
see  the  situation  improved. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alner  G.  Snesrud. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker],  I  move  that  Senate  bill 
2128  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  instructions 
to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  July  15,  1953,  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  total  amount  of  the  authori¬ 
zations  contained  in  the  bill  to  $3,318,- 
732,500.  This  is  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  for  the  committee  to 
cut  by  $2  billion  the  total  authorizations 
provided  in  the  bill. 

I  notice  that  some  economy  was 
achieved  on  the  House  side,  aftd  that  the 
House  report  indicates  that  a  reduction 
of  more  than  $400  million  was  made  on 
that  side.  Very  little  reduction  has  been 
made  on  this  side. 

At  one  time  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  a  committee  which  was  look¬ 
ing  over  one  of  these  bills.  The  best  I 
can  determine  regarding  these  matters, 
based  on  that  experience  and  also  on 
my  several  years  of  service  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  that  there  is  simply  no  sufficiently 
detailed  information  available  to  assist 
one  in  determining  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  on  these  matters.  The 
justifications  are  vague  and  very  loose, 
and  there  are  very  few  criteria  to  assist 
one  in  determining  how  much  these 
items  should  be  reduped  or  exactly  how 
miich  should  be  added. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  is  how  much 
money  the  Agency  thinks  it  can  get. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  from  page  6 
of  the  report  that  we  have  spent  on  these 
foreign-aid  programs,  since  1946,  $41 
billion.  On  the  same  page  of  the  re¬ 
port  we  find  the  following  statement: 

This  sum  includes  neither  loans  made 
during  this  period  nor  moneys  appropriated 
but  unspent.  These  unexpended  balances 
amounted  to  an  estimated  $12  billion  as  of 
March  31,  1953. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  one  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  postpone  the  date  when  the 
people  of  this  Nation  can  have  the  tax 
reduction  they  hope  for  and  expect. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that 
the  House  is  very  reluctant  to  override 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  to  extend  ex¬ 
piring  taxes.  Of  all  the  money  that  we 
are  spending  for  defense  the  expendi¬ 
tures  which  are  least  certain  to  contrib¬ 
ute  anything  to  our  salvation  are  those 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  authorizes  another  $5.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  aid.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  our 
troops  in  Europe  calls  for  another  $6.8 
billion.  In  those  items  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  any  of  that  money  will  be 
used  to  assist  in  our  own  defense.  In 
the  event  we  have  to  fight  a  war  there  is 
no  assurance  that  any  of  those  com¬ 
panies  will  be  fighting  beside  us.  We 
have  various  unrelated  commitments  of 
allies  in  various  situations,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  we  might  be  forced 
into  w^r  under  such  conditions  that 
none  of  the  countries  aided  in  this  bill 
would  come  to  our  aid.  We  can  wisely 
make  this  reduction  with  more  safety 
than  we  can  reduce  funds  we  will  find  in 
the  military  appropriations.  I  believe,  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  balancing  the 
budget  some  day,  we  will  have  to  muster 
the  courage  to  cut  down  the  foreign-aid 
program.  So  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  reduce  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  $2  billion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  support¬ 
ed  the  bill  in  committee,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  amount  when  the  appropriations 
come  before  this  body.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  is  in  a  far  better  po¬ 
sition  to  determine  what  cuts  can  be 
made.  This  is  largely  a  military-aid 
program.  It  is  closely  integrated  with 
our  own  military  program,  so  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  consider 
both.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be 
cheaper  for  us  in  the  long  run  to  arm 
our  allies  than  to  provide  additional 
American,  troops  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  should  consider  the 
matter  in  detail.  The  committee  can 
go  over  the  various  programs  which  are 
presented  and  can  judge  as  to  those  pro¬ 
grams.  The  only  effect  of  recommit¬ 
ting  the  bill  until  July  15  would  be  to 
delay  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


That  committee  cannot  proceed  until 
the  authorization  law  is  passed. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  this  program  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  determined  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
therefore  I  intend  to  vote  as  I  have  voted 
heretofore  for  such  bills,  for  this  author¬ 
ization,  without  the  slightest  commit¬ 
ment  on  my  part.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  consider  that  there  is 
any  commitment  to  appropriate  the  full 
sum  authorized  by  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  only  delay 
matters,  and  certainly  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  should  be  voted  down,  and  that  we 
should  pass  the  bill.  We  should  then 
seriously  consider  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  bill  the  question  of 
where  savings  can  properly  be  made. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio.  I  believe  that  in  the 
committee  it  was  the  understanding  when 
this  sum  was  placed  in  the  bill  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have  to 
consider  it  very  seriously  in  connection 
with  other  money  being  appropriated 
for  the  defense  of  America  and  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
.Record  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  myself,  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriations -Committee  last  year,  voted 
to  reduce,  on  three  different  occasions, 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  which  was  sent  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That-was  done  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  time,  Senator  McKellar. 
.1  am  reserving  the  same  right,  as  I  said 
last  night  on  the  floor,  to  reduce  the 
authorization  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  it  comes  before  the 
committee  and  when  the  hearings  are 
held.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
last  year.  We  met  for  several  days.  We 
finally  reduced  the  amount,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  had  hoped  to  reduce  it.  I 
may  say  that  I  would  be  embarrassed  if 
I  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  $2  billion 
reduction,  or  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  the  requirement  of  a  report  by 
July  15,  without  one  word  of  testimony 
having  been  taken.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Plampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  has 
told  me  that  he  intends  to  start  hearings 
immediately  after  the  Fourth  of  July, 
possibly  on  the  6th  or  7th. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  should  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  what  the  witnesses 
have  to  say  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  pruning  knife,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  on  such  amounts  as  are  in¬ 
cluded  here.  There  is  authorized  by  the 
previous  bill,  for  example,  one  item  of 
$11,400,000,000  that  is  carried  over.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  the  amount  by 
$1  billion,  perhaps  $2  billion,  or  possibly 


more.  I  merely  wanted  to  have  the 
record  clear.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  considered 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  items  in  the  defense  appro¬ 
priations  bill.  Many  of  the  items  in 
that  bill  are  acquired  through  the  same 
agency  as  the  items  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  have  felt  for  a  considerable  time  that 
this  matter  should  be  one  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  military  alone,  not  by  a ; 
civilian  agency,  since  it  relates  to  the 
common  defense,  and  should  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  defense  of  America.  In 
voting  against  the  amendment  and  for 
the  bill,  I  shall  do  so  with  the  distinct 
understanding — and  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  feels  the  same  way — that  the  bill 
will  be  considered  on  its  merits  in  the 
committee.  It  is  of  a  great  importance. 

Coming  late,  as  it  does,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  always  considered  by  the  whole 
committee  rather  than  by  a  subcommit¬ 
tee.  It  is  felt  that  the  military  items 
must  be  considered  as  military  items, 
and  that  the  other  items  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  items  of  aid.  No  Senator 
should  consider  that  when  he  votes  to¬ 
day  for  this  bill,  he  is  voting  for  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill.  It  is  an 
authorization,  it  is  a  ceiling,  and  nothing 
more.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  report  so  stated,  but  I  find  that  that 
is  not  in  the  report,  and  I  felt'  that  I 
should  make  the  statement  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  discussion  about  this 
being  an  authorization  measure. 
Frankly,  I  want  to  say  my  position  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
be  one  of  serious  doubt,  if  I  felt  that 
the  amount  of  money  authorized  by  this 
bill  would  have  to  be  appropriated.  As 
I  said  earlier  in  the  day,  I  think  it  is 
sound  to  expect  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  when  these  authorizations 
come  before  it,  will  go  over  them  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb,  and  will  cut  out 
many  of  the  expenditures  which  can 
justifiably  be  eliminated.  I  would  not 
think  of  voting  for  this  bill  as  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  whole  amount,  if  I  did 
not  feel  that  that  was  the  situation.  I 
wanted  to  make  by  position  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made,  I 
move  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  lay  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

I  now  move  that  the  bill  be  recom¬ 
mitted,  and  that  it  be  reported  back 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  July  15, 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the 
amount  to  $3,818,732,500. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  may  withdraw  his  motion 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  his  motion?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  his  motion  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  move  that  the  pending  bill 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  July  15,  1953,  with  an  amendment, 
with  the  total  amount  of  authorization 
to  be  contained  in  the  bill  being  a  sum  of 
$3,818,732,500.  That  would  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
the  bill  is  reduced  in  the  fashion  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  rec¬ 
ommending,  we  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  the  administration’s  advice  as  to 
where  the  cut  should  be  made ;  but  if  we 
do  not  reduce  the  bill  on  this  floor,  it 
will  be  an  invitation  and  a  request  that 
the  administration  justify  every  dollar 
asked  for  in  the  measure.  Last  year  I 
was  successful  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  advocating  re¬ 
ductions  of  authorized  expenditures  for 
air  bases  by  approximately  25  percent. 
We  had  to  do  it  without  one  bit  of  help, 
without  one  bit  of  advice  from  those 
responsible  for  the  program,  although  we 
were  successful  in  borrowing  a  few  civil¬ 
ian  engineers  from  the  military  who 
were  willing  to  be  helpful  in  giving  us 
some  idea  as  to  when  they  thought  we 
were  sound  in  our  views  and  when  they 
thought  we  were  unsound.  If  my  motion 
carries,  the  administration  will  have  to 
advise  where  the  cuts  should  be  taken 
instead  of  requiring  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  reductions  blindly. 

Every  time  a  reduction  is  made  some¬ 
one  will  want  to  put  the  entire  amount 
back.  The  military  authorities  always 
try  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  every 
nickel.  Every  time  a  Senator  tries  to 
reduce  the  amount  requested,  someone 
will  stand  up  and  say,  “Are  you  going 
to  listen  to  a  five-star  general  who  is 
a  professional  expert  in  the  field  or  to  a 
United  States  Senator  who  has  little,  if 
any  military  experience?” 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  what  I  am 
asking  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a 
five-star  general  saying,  “Here  is  where 
you  should  make  the  cut.”  We  shall  be 
better  advised  on  how  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures  if  we  require  the  administration, 
from  General  Eisenhower,  our  President, 
on  down  the  line,  to  give  us  their  advice 
as  to  where  reductions  should  be  made, 
rather  than  asking  them  to  justify  an 
expenditure  of  $5,300,000,000.  If  we 
want  to  reduce  it  we  shall  have  a  great 
deal  better  advice  when  we  reduce  it  if 
the  Senate  votes^for  my  motion  than  if 
witnesses  are  called  to  try  to  justify 
every  nickel  involved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  the  amount  of  the  deficit  this  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
advised  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  in  excess  of 
$9  billion.  It  is  approximately  $9,380,- 
000,000. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  deficit  this  year  is 
more  than  $9  billion.  We  hope  to  begin 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  we  are  telling 
the  American  people  that  it  is  unfair  for 
them  to  pay  such  high  taxes,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  we  shall 
have  to  cut  down  on  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff],  and  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the. Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 48 


Aiken 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler,  Md. 

Jackson 

Potter 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Purtell 

Case 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cordon  ' 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Flanders 

Martin 

Thye 

Green 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Griswold 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NAYS— 34 

Young 

Anderson 

Byrd 

Dworshak 

Barrett 

Clements 

Eastland 

Bricker 

Dlrksen 

Ellender 

George 

Gillette 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hendrickson 

Hill 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Colo, 
Johnson,  Tex. 


Johnston,  S. 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

Malone 

McCarran 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Morse 


Russell 

Schdeppel 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Welker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Butler,  Nebr. 

Capehart 

Chavez 

Daniel 

Duff 


Frear 
Ful  bright 
Ives 
Jenner 
Kefauver 


Kilgore 

Smathers 

Tobey 


So  Mr.  Case’s  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  Mr.  Long  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  instructions  to  report  back,  not  later 
than  July  15,  an  amendment  limiting  the 
total  amount  to  not  more  than  $4,318,- 
733,500.  This  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$1  billion,  slightly  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  authorization. 

Again  I  urge  that  if  Senators  wish  to 
reduce  the  amount  proposed  by  the  bill, 
they  would  do  well  to  have  the  advice 
of  the  military  as  to  where  reductions 
should  be  made,  rather  than  to  do  with¬ 
out  such  advice,  and  to  vote  strictly  upon 
their  whims  and  caprices,  without  the 
best  judgment  they  could  have.  If  Sena¬ 
tors  want  to  reduce  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill,  now  is  a  good  time  to  take 
such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit.  For  5  years  I  have  been  voting  for 
huge  sums  of  money  in  mutual  security 
assistance  bills,  a  definite  statement 
being  made  each  year  that  the  following 
year  the  amount  would  be  reduced,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  in  2  or  3  years 
the  program  would  end. 

Each  succeeding  year,  as  I  have  voted 
favorably  upon  the  appropriations,  I 
have  hoped  that  we  would  reach  an  end 
to  this  giveaway,  giveaway,  giveaway. 
Now,  with  $12  billion  unexpended,  and 
with  a  smaller  amount  as  yet  unauthor¬ 
ized,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  let 
my  constituents  back  home  know  that 
finally  I  have  gotten  around  to  voting 
for  a  reduction  of  expenditures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
[Mr.  Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at- 
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tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefatjver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 34 


Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Long 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Welker 

Ellender 

Martin 

Williams 

Gillette 

Maybank 

Young 

Goldwater 

•  McCarran 

Griswold 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 48 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bush 

Hill 

Neely 

Butler,  Md. 

Hoey 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Holland 

Payne 

Clements 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Symington 

George 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Green 

Millikin 

Wiley 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Capehart 

Fulbright 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Ives 

Tobey 

Daniel 

Jenner 

Duff 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Long’s  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back 
with  an  amendment  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  authorizations  to  $4,998,000,- 
000.  I  arrive  at  that  figure  because  that 
is  the  figure  the  House  allowed. 

Some  Senators  say  they  want  to  cut 
the  bill  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  the  body  to  cut 
the  appropriation.  It  will  be  the  same 
old  story.  The  House  will  cut  the  bill 
substantially  and  a  fight  will  be  made  in 
the  Senate  to  get  the  money  back.  The 
House  has  already  cut  this  pending  bill 
by  almost  $500  million.  The  fight  in 
conference  will  be  to  restore  the  higher 
figure.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
appropriation  bill  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
will  make  a  substantial  reduction.  When 
the  bill  reaches  the  Senate  side,  it  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  will  then  go  along  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
and  they  will  be  joined  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
resisting  further  reductions  most  of  this 
group  will  support  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  it  will  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  appropriation  when  it 
reaches  the  floor. 

Why  can  we  not  go  along  with  econ¬ 
omy  for  a  change?  Why  can  we  not  go 
along  with  the  House  in  effecting  econ¬ 
omies?  That  is  what  I  am  asking  here. 

I  have  mentioned  the  date  of  July  15. 
The  committee  could  report  the  bill  back 
sooner  than  that.  Why  must  the  Senate 
always  be  the  body  which  tries  to  restore 
the  cuts  which  the  House  endeavors  to 
make? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  we  are  to  accept 
the  House  figure,  why  move  to  recommit 
the  bill  at  all?  Why  not  reduce  the 
amount  to  the  House  figure,  so  that  we 
can  vote  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
possible  that- our  committee  might  find 
some  reductions  which  would  be  even 
more  wise  and  prudent  than  those  which 
the  House  committee  made. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Some  of  us  must 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  evidence  on  this  subject  before 
July  15.  The  Senator’s  first  motion  to 
recommit  included  a  plan  to  delay  action. 
If  the  Senator  is  interested  only  in  econ¬ 
omy,  and  he  wishes  to  effect  economies 
to  the  extent  of  a  reduction  to  the  House 
figure,  why  does  he  not  amend  his  motion 
and  let  us  vote  on  that  specific  issue, 
without  compelling  us"  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee,  thus  delaying  the 
entire  program  and  perhaps  keeping  us 
here  until  September? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  not  prepared  a 
motion  in  that  form.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wiser  to  ask  the  committee  to  make 
reductions  where  they  can  best  be  made. 
The  committee  would  certainly  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  motion,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  recommit  the  bill. 
We  have  had  three  motions  to  recommit 
tonight.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  gone  into  this  subject.  It 
held  long  hearings.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
that  this  is  not  a  mandatory  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  com¬ 
mittee  itself  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
authorization  figure  is  a  ceiling. 


July  1 

Time  after  time  the  Congress  passes 
authorization  bills,  in  connection  with 
rivers  and  harbors  improvements,  civil 
functions,  Interior  Department  matters, 
military  establishments,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  with  respect  to  which  appropria¬ 
tions  are  not  made  at  the  time.  This  bill 
is  in  no  sense  mandatory  upon  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  in  no  sehse  mandatory  upon 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  complete  the 
legislative  program,  we  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinually  sending  bills  back  to  committee. 
The  committee  would  finally  report  by 
the  15th  of  the  month.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says,  the  committee 
might  report  earlier.  The  committee 
might  or  might  not  report  earlier.  We 
have  already  completed  three  days  of 
debate  on  the  bill.  After  the  committee 
reported  the  bill  back,  we  would  reopen 
the  entire  debate.  We  would  still  be  on 
the  authorization  bill.  We  would  still 
have  to  act  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

If  Senators  wish  to  spend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  in  Washington,  I  am 
willing  to  stay  here  with  them,  but  I 
submit  that  no  Senator  is  bound  in  the 
slightest  by  the  authorization  figure.  It 
is  a  ceiling  amount,  and  not  a  floor 
amount  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
several  test  votes  on  motions  to  recom¬ 
mit,  I  ask  Members  of  the  Senate  to  re¬ 
ject  the  pending  motion,  because  I  think 
they  will  then  have  more  time  to  consid¬ 
er  the  appropriation  bill  and  vote  their 
convictions,  so  far  as  public  policy  is 
concerned,  in  connection  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,'  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mi*.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  hoping 
that  when  all  the  evidence  is  before  us 
we  can  reduce  the  appropriation,  in  view 
of  the  carryover  of  $12  billion  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  is  now  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

I  am  absolutely  unwilling  to  vote,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  has  said,  to  delay,  to  delay,  to  delay. 
I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  oppose 
the  motion,  with  the  full  understanding 
that  not  only  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  but  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  perfectly  free,  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  comes  before  us,  to  cut  it  as 
much  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  2  days  I  have  not  had  too  much  to 
say,  particularly  because  I  have  a  cold  in 
my  head.  When  Senators  say  that  we 
have  not  cut  the  bill,  I  want  to  cite  some 
facts.  The  Truman  budget  request  was 
for  $7,600,000,000.  The  administration 
requested  $1,762,000,000  less.  The  revised 
administration  request  was  $354  million 
less  than  that.  The  committee,  after 
weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  cut  the  figure  another  $156  million, 
making  a  total  reduction  from  the  Tin¬ 
man  budget  of  $2,282,000,000. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  today 
that  there  has  not  been  any  reduction 
made.  Those  are  the  figures. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  a  short  state¬ 
ment  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  final  passage 
of  this  bill,  I  want  to  reemphasize  briefly 
what  is  involved  here. 

First.  The  bill  will  make  a  vital  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Second.  The  amounts  have  been  carefully 
screened  and  greatly  reduced.  They  have 
been  judged  by  our  experts  to  be  essential 
to  do  the  job  which  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  requires. 

Third.  President  Eisenhower  himself  has 
assured  us  that  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  will  buy  more  security  for  the  United 
States  per  dollar  than  a  similar  amount 
spent  on  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

Fourth.  The  authorization  is  well  within 
the  capacity  of  the  American  economy  to 
support.  Administration  leaders  who  are 
most  anxious  to  reduce  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures — Including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury — have  testified  to  that  fact. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  last  3  years  for  bold  and 
forthright  action;  but  not  only  is  such  action 
opportune  at  this  juncture  in  world  affairs, 
it  is  imperative. 

We  have  come  up  a  long,  hard  road,  Mr. 
President.  We  may  be  nearing  the  top,  and 
it  is  always  the  last  few  feet  which  are  the 
most  difficult.  But  If  the  battle  is  hard  for 
us,  we  can  draw  renewed  strength  from  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  also  hard  for  the 
enemy. 

This  is  the  time  when  a  little  extra  effort 
can  result  in  very  great  progress.  But  if  we 
falter,  we  fall  back  and  lose  much  of  the 
progress  which  we  have  already  made  at 
such  great  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  is  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  is  beginning  to  come  apart  at  the  seams. 
We  see  tangible  evidence  in  Berlin,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  in  other  satellites.  The 
Far  East  may  be  next.  The  Chinese  people 
are  not  going  to  kowtow  to  Moscow  forever; 

We  have  got  the  Kremlin  on  the  run. 
This  is  no  time  to  ease  the  pressure.  This  is 
no  time  to  lose  the  momentum  we  have 
built  up  over  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
the  time  to  pour  it  on. 

The  Irresistible  power  of  freedom  is  at 
work  in  the  world  today,  Mr.  President.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  plain  that  the  general  trend  of 
events  is  in  our  favor,  no  one  can  foresee 
the  precise  turn  which  events  may  take  at 
any  point.  In  the  days  ahead,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  have  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  as  momentous  and  as  far-reaching 
as  any  which  have  ever  been  made  by  an 
American  Chief  Executive.  It  is  no  sur¬ 
render  or  diminution  of  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  these  decisions  may  very  well 
be  of  a  kind  which  can  be  made  only  by  the 
President.  He  can  have — and  I  am  sure  he 
will  have — the  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
Cabinet,  of  his  experts,  and  of  the  Congress. 
But  when  the  advice  is  given,  when  the  ex¬ 
perts  pack  their  briefcases  and  depart,  the 
decisions  remain  to  be  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  the  constitutional  head  of  our 
Government.  He  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  His  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  cannot  be  delegated — and 
It  is  a  terrible  responsibility,  Mr.  President, 
exercised  at  times  in  terrible  loneliness. 

It  is  at  times  such  as  this  that  we  owe  it, 
not  only  to  the  President  but  also  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  the  country,  to  give  him  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  support.  We  may 


later,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  debate 
the  wisdom  of  what  he  has  done.  But  from 
the  leisurely  vantage  point  of  history,  we  can 
never  feel  the  awful  pressure  which  was  upon 
him  when  he  did  it.  And  we  cannot,  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  have  all  the  facts  which 
the  President  has. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one  in¬ 
dividual  Senator  who  deeply  feels  his  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities  and  who  is  deeply 
aware  of  the  peril  in  which  we  live  today,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  public  assur¬ 
ance  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that,  whatever  difficulties  may  lie  ahead  for 
him  and  for  us  in  this  world,  he  will  have 
my  unwavering  support.  My  heart  and  my 
prayers  are  with  him. 

As  one  measure  of  that  support,  I  shall 
vote  “aye”  on  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Sec.  610.  Notwithstanding  the  amounts 
authorized  in  the  act,  the’aggregate  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  completely  nulli¬ 
fies  the  argument  we  have  heard  made  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  engaging  in  dila¬ 
tory  tactics  and  that  we  want  to  delay 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  said  last  year, 
that  we  had  better  start  giving  the 
American  taxpayer  some  consideration. 
I  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
I  believe  this  is  the  way  to  economize. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

By  voting  on  my  amendment  we  would 
have  a  direct  vote  on  the  matter,  and  we 
could  not  be  accused  of  dilatory  tactics. 
Senators  who  want  to  economize  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  to 
have  their  names  called  when  the  vote  is 
taken. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he 
agrees  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  the  taxpayer  is  thaforgotten 
man. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  certainly  agree  100 
percent  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  that  in  this  country  the 
American  taxpayer  is  the  forgotten  man. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  motion 
to  recommit  takes  precedence  over  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker],  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  takes  precedence 
over  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  offered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  May  I  ask  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  and  coauthor,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  I  would  withdraw  my 
motion  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  offer  my  motion  again  after  a  vote 
is  had  on  the  Senator’s  amendment.  If 
I  am  given  unanimous  consent  to  do  so, 
I  will  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  object. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  a  motion  to  amend 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  could  move  to  amend  the  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CASE.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  offer  an  amendment  to  amend  the 
instructions  by  changing  the  date? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  could  do  so. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
that,  because  I  want  to  get  away  from 
the  accusation  that  we  are  indulging  in 
dilatory  tactics.  I  want  to  follow  a  fair 
and  honest  course  toward  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  in  the  Senate  want  to 
economize. 

Mr.  CASE.  My  suggestion  was  that 
the  motion  could  be  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  date.  It  would  not  have  to  be 
July  15.  It  could  be  July  10,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  motion  could  be  amended 
to  instruct  the  committee  to  report  back 
at  an  earlier  date.  It  could  be  July  10, 
for  example. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  glib  talk  about 
economy.  I  am  in  favor  of  economy  as 
much  as  is  anyone,  any  other  Senator. 
But  it  is  not  economy  to  cut  appropria¬ 
tions,  certainly  not  appropriations  for 
defense.  That  is  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  today.  I  do  not  like  taxes  any  more 
than  does  anyone  else.  I  wish  they  could 
be  cut.  I  wish  the  budget  could  be  re¬ 
duced  so  that  it  could  be  brought  into 
line  with  revenue.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  security 
of  our  Nation  to  the  principle  of  balanc¬ 
ing  the  budget  or  cutting  taxes.  That 
is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  today. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  stated,  the 
original  recommendation  of  President 
Truman,  when  he  submitted  his  budget, 
was  for  $7,600,000,000.  It  was  reduced 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,600,000,000,  and  it  was  reduced 
by  the  committee  by  $300  million  more. 
So  that  there  has  been  already  proposed 
a  reduction  of  $2  billion.  We  simply 
cannot  take  the  chance  of  cutting  it 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  has  been  reduced  by 
$2,282,000,000. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  A  reduction  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  of  $2,282,000,000. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  is  proposed  to  cut 
these  very  necessary  appropriations, 
which  would  help  to  strengthen  our  allies 
at  a  time  when  we  need  allies,  and  when 
we  cannot  afford  to  go  it  alone. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  said  that  if  ever  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  dropped  at  the  Atlantic  shore  it 
would  be  tragic.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  tragic.  However,  unless  we  encourage 
our  allies  abroad,  in  Europe,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  to  do  their  part — 
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and  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  all  by 
themselves— we  will  find  ourselves  with¬ 
out  any  allies  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
alone.  Though  such  a  course  has  been 
proposed  by  some  persons,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  possibly 
occur  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

So  I  very  much  hope  that  neither  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  nor  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
prevail. 

I  do  not  think  what  they  propose  is 
economy  at  all.  It  is  quite  the  opposite. 
I  think  it  is  extravagance.  I  believe 
anything  that  jeopardizes  the  safety  and 
the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  the  free  world 
is  extravagance,  not  economy. 

Of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  about 
economy  and  about  making  cuts.  All  of 
us  would  like  to  do  it.  However,  I  beg 
Senators  not  to  make  cuts  in  appropria¬ 
tions  or  authorizations  which  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  which  of 
course  are  completely  intertwined. 
That  is  what  would  happen  if  we  fur¬ 
ther  cut  the  authorizations  in  the  bill. 

I  feel  very  sad  that  we  have  not  au¬ 
thorized  a  larger  amount  for  mutual 
security,  just  as  I  feel  very  sad  to  think 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force  are  proposed  to  be  cut.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  do  it.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  very  critical  state.  I  think 
we  are  fighting  for  survival.  Some 
people  say  they  want  to  fight  commu¬ 
nism,  but  they  are  not  fighting  com¬ 
munism  in  the  place  where  it  should  be 
fought,  and  that  is  abroad.  I  believe 
that  anything  which  will  weaken  our 
ability  to  fight  the  threat  of  communism, 
the  threat  of  aggression,  whether  against 
the  United  States  or  against  other  parts 
of  the  free  world,  is  a  very  great  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  very  much  hope  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  motion  by  changing  the  date  to  4 
p.  m.,  July  2.  I  do  this  in  order  to  meet 
any  objection  on  the  basis  of  delay.  The 
motion  as  thus  modified  will  expedite 
the  taking  of  action  on  the  bill,  because 
the  total  authorizations  voted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  total  authorizations  voted 
by  the  House  will  be  identical,  and  the 
only  point  of  difference  will  be  whether 
individual  items  should  be  slightly  great¬ 
er  or  slightly  less. 

So  the  result  of  agreeing  to  my  mo¬ 
tion,  as  modified,  would  be  that,  Actually, 
faster  action  would  be  taken;  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  by  agreeing  to  the  motion,  we 
would  be  assuring  that  we  would  be 
voting  to  achieve  the  same  kind  of  econ¬ 
omy  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  achieve  when  it  passed  House  bill 
5710  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Since  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
motion,  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
Senator  who  made  the  motion  can  modi¬ 
fy  it.  However,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  can  move  that  the  motion  be 
amended,  and  the  Chair  puts  that  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time: 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
amend  his  motion  in  the  way  stated. 


The  motion  to  amend  the  motion  to 
recommit  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion, 
as  amended,  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho,  to  recommit  the  bill, 
with  instructions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  The  majority  leader,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber.  I  have 
a  pair  with  him.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Duff],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
b right]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 


Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Potter 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

RusseU 

Case 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Long 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Malone 

Watkins 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Welker 

Gore 

Maybank 

Williams 

Griswold 

McCarran 

Young 

Hendrickson 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 42 

Aiken 

Clements 

Flanders 

Beall 

Cooper 

George 

Bennett 

Cordon 

Gillette 

Bush 

Eastland 

Green 

Carlson 

Ferguson 

Hayden 

July  1 


Hennings 

Knowland 

Pastore 

Hill 

Lehman 

Payne 

Hoey 

Magnuson 

Purtell 

HoUand 

Mansfield 

SaltonstaU 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Morse 

Symington 

Kerr 

Murray 

Thye 

Kilgore 

Neely 

Wiley 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Butler,  Md. 

Dirksen 

Jenner 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Duff 

Kefauver 

Capehart 

Frear 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Fulbright 

Taft 

Daniel 

Ives 

Tobey 

So  the  motion  to  recommit,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  Chair  calls  attention 
to  House  bill  5710,  on  the  same  subject, 
which  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  WILEY;  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  bill  5710,  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  as  for  other  purposes;  that 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
be  stricken  out,  and  that  there  be  substi¬ 
tuted  therefor  the  text  of  Senate  bill 
2128,  as  amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  shall  it  pass?  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.]' 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend¬ 
ment,  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Wiley, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr.  George,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Sparkman  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  Senate  bill  2128  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  showing  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  5495,  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  474. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  its  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (H. 
R.  5495)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
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Act  (pp,  7995-8015,  8017-28),  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p.  8028). 
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By  Sen,  Thye,  stating 'U,  S,  policy  to  encourage  foreign  free  enterprise  and 
labor  unions  and  to  discourage  cartels  (pp.  7996-8). 

By  Sen,  lansfield,  providing  that*  the  mutual  security  program  shall  end  June 
30,  1955  (instead  of  1956)  and  that  appropriated  funds,  if  obligated  by 
that  date,  may  remain  available  for  1  year  thereafter  ’instead  of  3  years 
thereafter) (pp.  7998-8000). 

By  Sen,  hcClellan,  modified,  by  a  49-35  vote,  providing  that  the  President 
shall  make  available  certain  amounts  for  military  assistance  to  eligible 
countries  through  currency  conversion  agreements  involving  purchase  of 
U.  S,  agricultural  commodities  (pp,  8001-10,  8021-3). 

By  Sen.  Saltonsfall,  providing  that  funds  for  mutual  defense,  if  obligated 
before  June  30,  1955,  may  remain  available  for  2  years  thereafter  (p.8C21). 
Rejected,  34-48,  moves  by  Sen,  Long  to  cut  the  authorization  by  ;)2  billion,  and 
also  rejected,  38-42,  an  attempt  by  Sen.  Long  to  reduce  the  amount  to  the  House 
figure  (pp,  8023-8). 

2.  TRADE  AGREEIENTS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R,  5495,  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade 

agreements  program  (pp.  8028-31). 

3.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Public  V.rorks  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  2199,  to 

allow  State  and  local  governments  during  major  disasters  to  use  or  distribute 
certain  surplus  equipment  and  supplies  of  the  Federal  Government  (S,  Rept.  489) 
(p.  7980). 


1.  FOREIGN 


4. 


•'LAND  TRANSFERS*  The  Agriculture'  arid;  Forestry  Committee:- reported  without  amendment 
S.  14C0,  to  permit  the  Department  to ; re Idsasem  the  reversionarj’’  rights  of  the  U,  3 
to  a  tract  of  rural-rehabilitation  lapd  in  lake' County,.  N*  C.  ( S.  Rept.  490),  am 
S.  2163,  to  authorize  conveyance  to  IN,  .8 ♦■'•of  pertain  lands  and  improvements  con¬ 
stituting  the  U.  S,  cotton  field  station  at  Statesville,  N*  C.  (S.  Rept*  491) 

(p.  7901).  -i  ,*  - 


V  i  \f  t 


5, 


‘.NEAT  II PORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  "without  ameriimerrt 
S.  Res.  127,  to  direct  the  Comr.iittee  to  investigate  importation  of  wheat  classi¬ 
fied  as  unfit  for  human  consumption  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  by  Jan.  31,  1954 
(S.  Rept.  492) (p,  7981).  Referred  to  Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Sen,  Carlson  inserted  a  table  showing  countries  in  which  alien  U«  S. 

, .employees  are  under  the  Civil  Service  -Retirement  Act  (pp,  8020-1). 

,  «  »  /  . 

!»«•>•<  '  ' 

7o.  APPROPRIATIONS.  In  reporting  the  -Labor -HEN  appropriation  hill  "for  1954  (see 
.  .  ^Digest  119),  the  Appropriations  -Committee  concurred  in  thd  'HdUse  figure  of 
..►.>1,250,000  (’>350,000  under  the  revised  estimate)  for  the  Tes&can  farm  labor  pro- 
. , .  gram...  It  also  concurred  in  the  House  action  providing  ..>18,673,261,  "the  original 
.  ,• .  estimate,  for  vocational  education.  The  Committee  recommended  d  limitation  on(j 
such  education  in  the  distributive  occupations,  and  the  dommit'tee  report  said 
this  would  prevent  funds  from  being  diverted  from  agriculture,  home  economics, 
etc . 

8.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Sen*  Norse  inserted  an  Oreg,  Grange  resolution  favoring  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  farmers  (p.  7980), 


9.  FART  PROGRATT.  Sena  Langer  stated  that  II.  Dak.  farmers  are  discouraged  at  the 
drop  in  farm  prices  and  inserted  a  constituent's  letter  favoring  wheat  acreage 
allotments  instead  of  quotas  and  requesting  100$  of  parity  (p.  7995). 

house 


10,  EXTENSION 'SERVICE.  A  Judiciary  subcommittee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  Commit¬ 

tee  H.  J.  Res.  161,  to  authorize  the  President  to  designate  1953  as  the  50th 
Anniversary  Year  of  Farm  Demonstration  Dork  (p,  D645)*  m 

*  Q 

11,  APPROPRIATIONS*  Began  debate  on  II „  R.  5969,  the  defense  appropriation  bill  for 

1954  (pp*  8036-88)0  . 

12,  EDUCATION,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  the  Education  and'  Labor  Committee  "approve 

a  clean  bill  for  reporting. . .which  would  amend  and  extend  Public  Law  815  (81st 
Congress)  relative  to  school  construction  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi¬ 
ties"  (p.  D645)» 

13 <A  PERSONNEL.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  submitted  part  2  of  its  report 
rn  II o  Ro  5228,  to  provide  retirement  annuities  fcr  Comptroller  Generals  (p. 
8092)  c 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

14,  SCCIAL  SECURITY.  S.  2260,  by  Sen.  Lehmah  (for  himself  and  others),  to  amend  the 

Social  Security  Act,  including  its  extension  to  farmers;  to  Finance  Committee 

(p.  7981),  Remarks  of  author  and  text  of  bill  (pp.  7981-90). 

•  ■  *  1* 

t.  •  * 

15.  DROUGHT  LOANS'.  S.  2267,  by  Sen.  Aiken  (for  himself  and  others),  to  provide  for 

additional  emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen;  to  Agriculture  and 
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1st  Session 


H.  R.  5710 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Judy  1  (legislative  day,  June  27),  1953 
Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of*1951,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Aet  may  ho  cited  as  the  AMntoal  Security  Aet 

4  of  4003A 

5  Chatter  T — Military-  Assistance 

6  Sect  40U  Authorization  op  Attrotriation. — 

7  The  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1951,-  as  amended^  is  amended  hy 

8  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections 

9  -AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

10  ‘-‘Sec.  §40t  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro- 

11  printed  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1054  not  to 
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$A079,689,870  to  fee  available  under  section  404 
-(a)-  -(4)-  -(relating  to  military  assistance  for  ffetrepefy  of 
which  net  less  than  00  per  eentum  shall  he  made  available 
only  ter  the  organization  referred  to  in  elaese  -(Of  of  section 
4  (b)  ;  $305y242y6fe7  to  he  available  under  seetien  004  -(re¬ 
lating  to  military  assistanee  lor  the  Xcar  East  and  Africa-)-; 
$0084,620,193  to  he  available  under  seetien  004 
to  military  and  other  assistance  lor  Asia  and  the 
and  $45yOOOyOQO  to  he  available  under  section  404 
to  military  assistance  lor  Latin  America) 

Chapter  44 — Mutual  4)efe-nse  E-iNA^c-i-Ne 
Seot  204t  Authorization  -of  -Appropriations. — 

( HTl~i  rv  ^\1~it4ito1  i  l*l4vr  \  p|  1  Q  At-  O  a  o  liipi'i  r]  orl  _  in 

lei/  1  lie  I*  1  III  Mil  T  L’  Lv  ill  lx”  V  i.xL"  t  U 1  XtTTTTj  ilu  lllllvllULUj  Io 

OlOPlulrul  Ivtt  n't  /]  /I  1 1  >  rv>  iiftoii  nArdi  av>  A  A  fl~>  r\  p/”\1 1  atiti  IT  O'*  ll£Lll£ 

ttIllL‘llttLll  tIaT  UttrlTTTg’  ttruvr  n vvtlvoll  TJTtxj  TTTtv  Tv7 11 41  \  \  1 1 1J_^  11U  vv 

nnAfiy\-n  • 

bU“lTUll  • 

^SeOv  544.  Lhcre  iS  llCl  Cl)\  ftlltilOirlZcd  be  iXJDJpl  0 
priated  to  the  Eresident  lor  the  fiscal  year  4954  not  to 
exceed  $200y000y000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  seetien 
404  -faf  -(A)-  -(relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 
assistanee  for  Europe) ,  and  not  to  exeeed  884-OOOyQOO  to 

Of)  WTT  All  t  tl  >  1VVAT71  C'l  /Al~l  O  A  p  riAAti  /o')  QQO  /  Q  \  /  Avl  4n~>  r*'  4  A 

bill  1  y  uttu  t  il  v_  111  U  i  loli  /llo  U L  MIC  HUli  Tj \J I  tl  J  ( 1  A’lil l tv 

National  Government  of  the  Sepublie  of  China  and  the 
States  of  Gambodiay  Laos,-  and  Ai 
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-ffe)-  Snefe  Aet;  as  amended,  is  farther  amended  fey  in¬ 
serting  alter  seetien  44)4-  the  following  new  seetien-r 

Afee-7  4-Ofa  There  is  hereby  aatfeorized  to  fee  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Ifaesident  far  the  hseal  year  4-954;  to  fee 
made  available  on  snefe  terms  and  eondhions  -finelading 
transfer  of  foods)-  as  fee  may  specify;  -(4-)-  not  to  exeecd 
$44)0,000,000  far  manulaeture  in  France  of  artillery;  am- 
manition,  and  semiautomatie  weapons  repaired  fey  Frcneh 
farees  for  the  defense  of  the  Aortfe  Atlantic  aid'd  ^  ^ 
not  to  exceed  $100, 0044000  far  manufaetare  m  the  United 
-Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  repaired  fey  United  Kingdom 
farees  for  the  defense  of  the  Aortfe  Atlantic  areaA 

-fef  Snefe  Act;  as  amended;  is  farther  amended  fey  in- 

l  mid  ii^  /v  a  ftoy  flwA  if  'il  1  l  v  Ti  i  /it  tt  ri  /  >  r itl/n  i  • 

oItI  1 1 1  v  Mi L“1  olT  l  iUIl  Tl  1  v  t*  "J 1  *  ‘  *  >  1 1 1 54,  rrriT  bvFUUIl  • 

“Sec.  004-t  There  is  hereby  aathorizcd  to  fee  appro 
printed  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  4054-;  to  be 
made  available  on  snefe  terms  and  conditions  (inelading 
transfer  of  fends)-  as  fee  may  specify,  not  to  exeecd  $400,- 
OOOOOO  for  the  procurement  of  epaipmcnt;  materials;  and 
services  -fas  defined  in  section  44-4  of  the  Mataal  Defense 
-Assistance  Act  of  4949;  as  amended)  which  are  repaired 
fey  and  are  made  available  hp  or  are  necessary  for  the  sap- 
port  of;  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  4-femfeodiar 
■Laos;  and  Vietnam  and  the  farees  of  France  located  in  snefe 
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Chapter  A2 — Special  Regional  Economic 

Sect  504t  Aear  East  and  Africa. — Section  SO# 

/  o  f  1 1  w  *•  1  /a  i  ialj  \  iv  i.  jl  w  i  All!  In  it  1  Ss  oc«n  vi  f  A  of  /a_£  10-^1 

“tit  till Tt7  1  L 1 1 v  v  tJT  rill  ttii  ttiTttT  KAIaILlI  I l/y  Tilt  t7T  lt/oly 

as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows-:- 

"‘See.  20th  4n  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Aear  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby-  authorized  to 
he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  hseal  year  4054 
not  to  exceed  $194, 0004400  to  he  usedr  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify^  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  areaj  for  relief  and  rchahihtation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area-7  Phe 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Aet  for  International  -Develop  ■ 
incut  -(#4  Statr  294-j  2d  Pb  Sr  €3  4557-)  ■,  exeept  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  he  « 
given,  or  of  section  503  -(h)-  -f3f  of  this  Aep  shall  apply  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 


that  they  are  not 

Q  A  f  t  f  1  A  I'l  ^  * 

ol'C  1/lUll  • 


with  the 


is  of  this 


Seet  502t  -India  and  Pakistan. — Section  302  -frm 
luting  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1 9547  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subseetion  -fb)-  as  s 


7 


1  -(e)^  and  fey  inserting  after  safeseetion  -(a)-  the  following 

2  fiew  safeseetion  -(b)  : 

--(fe)  fen  order  to  further  tfee  parpese  of  this  Act  in  India 


3 


4  and  feakistaig  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  fee  appropriated 

5  to  the  President  for  the  hseaf  year  I9§4  not  to  exeeed  $94y- 

6  400yt)00  to  fee  Hsedr  on  sack  terms  and  eondbiens  as  he  may 

7  specify  -(which  shah  inelade  conditions  and  assaranees  to 

8  enable  the  eonntries  designated  in  this  snbseetien  to  make 

9  greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mataai  problems  in 

10  cooperation  with  eaeh  other (-j  to  farnish  speeial 

11  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
1“  of  saeh  eoantriesy  and  to  assist  m  maintaining  economic  and 
10  political  stability  thereim  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
1^  Act  for  International  Mcvelopmonty  except  the  provisions 
10  relating  to  the  parpose  for  which  assistance  may  fee  giverp 

or  of  section  §03  -(h)-  -(3-)-  of  this  Aety  shah  apply  to  the 
exp  end-bare  of  fands  parsaant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  parposes  of  this 
seetionA 

GffAPffifi A1! — Mertiraterar  Organizations 
SeOt  00A  Movement  oe  Migrants. — Section  §34 
-(relating  to  the  movement  of  migrants)-  of  the  Mataai 

23  Seearby  Aet  of  40§4y  as  amended;  is  amended  fey  adding  at 

24  the  end  thereof  the  fehowing  new  sentences  --There  is  hereby 
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to  be 
$40v900j009  fee 
to  the 
tion.” 


Ia  fllA 
L  U  Lllvj 


n  a|  1a  ny 
11U  t  Tt7  L  A 


daring  the  calendar  year  1954 
fee 


Sue:  OOSt  Multilateral  Technical 
tioN: — The  Mutual  Security  Aet  ef  19547  as  amcndedj  is 
amended  by  adding  aftee  section  543  the  following  new 
seetion-r 

“SeO:  541;  There  aee  hereby  authorized  to  he  appre- 
ioiated  to  the  President  foe  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  cxeccd 
1  *  1  ,  7  5  0  , 00 0  f  o  r  multilat  eral  t  c  clinic  al  c  oop  or  a  ti  o  n  nn  de  i  sec 
tion  404  -(h)-  of  the  Aet  foe  International 
Suet  0O3v  Children^  Welfare— 

Aet  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
544  the  following  new  section-: 

“Sec.  545.-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  the  President  net  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  4054  for  the  support  of  interna¬ 
tional  children’s  welfare  work  in  seek  manner  and  on  sueh 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  he  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States/’ 

SeOv  004:  Ocean  Freight. — Section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  ekarges  on  relief  shipments) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Ant  of  lOhl-  as  amended,  is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
^UPhere  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  Pcesi 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  4054  not  to  cxeccd  $825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  44-7-  -(e)- 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  4-94-87  as  amended.” 

See?  005t  Edited  Aatiqns  Korean  Reconstruo 
tio-n  Agency. — Section  dQd  -(a)-  -(relating  to  Korean  relief) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  4-9-547  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  folio  ws-t 

-(a)-  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence : 
“There  is  hereby  authorised  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
-President  for  the  fiscal  year  1-954  not  to  exceed  $7- 4,000, 900 
for  making  '  contributions  to  the  United  Actions  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.-” 

-(b)-  4n  the  third  sentcnee7  strike  out  “$67,500,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40,750,009A 

Chapter  -¥4-1 — Further  Changes  in  -Exist-i-ng 
Mutual  Security  Legislation 

Sect  TOK  Pacific  Pa-g-t^ — Section  2  -(h)-  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Aet  of  -1-954-7  as  amcnded7  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  die  following  new  sentence-:  -The  Con¬ 
gress  favors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  Pact,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Actions  Charter,-  for  the  eom- 
H.R.  5710 - 2 


10 


1  men  defense  el  tke  free  peoples  el  tke  free  freely  freutk  Askn 

2  and  free  P-aeifre  Ocean  areay  and  ike  participation  tkcrcin  el 

3  ike  United  States-O- 

4  SeOt  703t  Transfers  eu-  Funds- — (a-)-  Section  404 

5  -(fr)-  el  ike  Mutual  freeurky  Act  el  40017  as  amended,  is 

6  amended  -(4-)-  ky  striking  enl  -granted  pursuant  to-1  ketk 

7  limes  it  appears  tkerein  and  inserting  in  lien  tkereof  mnade 

8  availakle  undcr-y  and  -(3)-  ky  striking  “tliis  scctiom’  enl  el 

9  tke  krst  proviso  and  inserting  in  ken  tkereel  “section  040 

10  el  tkis  AetA 

11  sen  300  el  seek  Aefe  as  amended,  is  amended 

12  ky  striking  enl  “pursuant  to  scetion  -201”  and  inserting  in 

13  ken  tkereel  “under  seetien  304-4 

11  -(e)-  frke  krsl  sentence  el  scetion  043  -(a)-  el  seek  Aefr 

1^  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fellowss  “Wlienever  Ike 
10  President  determines  it  te  ke  necessary  ler  tke  purpose  el 

17  tkis  Aefr  lands  made  availakle  under  seetiens  404  -(a)-  -fl-)-, 

18  304y  304y  and  404  may  ke  transferred  among  seek  sections 

19  except  tkat  net  mere  tkan  40  per  centum  el  tke  lands  avak- 
30  Ode  under  any  sack  scetion  may  ke  transferred  from  tkat 

21  seetien-;-  and  fends  made  avakakfe  under  sections  404  -(a)- 

22  -(3)7  3037  303  -(a)7  and  403  may  ke  transferred  among 

23  sack  seetiens-,-  e-xeept  tkat  net  mere  tkan  40  per  centum  el 

24  tke  funds  availakle  under  any  suek  seetien  may  ke  transferred 

25  from  tkat  seetiem  frauds  so  transferred  skak  ke  eensok- 
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dated  with  the  fluids  available  under  tbe  sec  ties  te  which 
they  are  transferred.  4be  determination  of  amounts  author¬ 
ized  te  be  transferred  under  tbis  subseetion  shall  be  made 

eentiiiued  available  pursuant  to  section  549  of  tbis  AetA 
SeOt  AOtk  U-NEAPEN-DED  BALANCES. — Idle  Mutual 
Security  Aet  of  1951,  as  amendedy  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  545  tbe  following  new  section-: 


U 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 
“Sec.  546-.  4he  unexpended  balance  under  eaeb  para¬ 
graph  of  title  hhfy  Mutual  Securhyj  of  tbe 


Appropriation  Aety  1953,  is 
tinuod  available  for  its 
1954y  and  may  be 


Ia  1  eon 
it/  ITU  bull 

through  dune  thy 
with  tbe  appropriate  fiscal 


year  4-954  appropriation  made  for  tbe  same  general  purpose 
under  tbe  authority  of  this  ActA 

See?  40A  EscafeeS: — Paragraph  404  -(a)-  -(4)-  of  title 
4  -(relating  to  Europe}-  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  4994-  as 
amended,  is  amended  -(4-)-  by  deleting  tbe  word  “similarly” 
before  tbe  word  “determined”,  -(2}-  by  inserting  Aa  any 
Communist  dominated  or  O 
immediately  after  “Austria-1  and  before  “and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  tbe  Soviet  Union1}  and  -fdf  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  And  to  tbe  security  of  tbe  Embed  States1’  and 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  Ar  to  tbe  security  of  tbe 


areas  of  Asia” 

c-< 
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Sect  4Q5t  Aphiobhy  for  Assm-TAye-E  to  Korea: — 
4fee  ferst  sentence  el  section  002  -(ft)-  -Relating  le  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance)  el  tfee  Mutual  Security  Act  el 
4-951,  as  amended^  is  amended  fey  striking  eat  “-(but  net 
including  tfee  Republic  el  iverea ) 

Sect  TOffe  4+tie  A  -(relating  te 
provisions)-  el  Ike  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  1-954;  as  amended^ 


and  general 


-fa)-  Personnel  ce-hrrg  bsemftio^  for  few  mifi- 
tara  assistance  pegg-rama — Amend  seetieu  504  -(d)- 
( relating  le  reduction  in  personnel)  te  read  as  fellows-: 

-(d)-  -(4)-  Ainety  days  alter  tfee  enactment  el  tfee  Mutual 
Security  Act  el  4952-,  tfee  number  el  civilian  employees  wfee 
are  United  States  citizens?  receiving  compensation  er  allow¬ 
ances  from  tfee  administrative  expense  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  fey  tfeis  Acty  employed  in  tfee  U nited  States  and 
overseas  fey  er  assigned  te  tfee  Mutual  Security  Agency,  er 
employed  fey  er  assigned  te  tfee  Department  el  State  er  tfee 
Department  el  Defense  fee  carrying  out  programs  tfee 
appropriations  lor  wfeiefe  are  authorized  fey  tfeis  Act?  and 
tfee  military  personnel  assigned  te  suefe  programs,  shall  fee 
in  tfee  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  tfee  number 
so  employed  er  assigned  on  June  4?  4952?  except  for  such 
personnel  el  the  Department  el  Defense  engaged  in  tfee 
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manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,'  packing?  handling,  erat  ■ 
mg?  or  delivery  ef  materiel. 

-(-=£)-  Ainety  days  after  the  enactment  ef  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  ef  1-9A3,  the  number  ef  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,-  receiving  compensation  or  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act?  empkyed  in  the  United  States  and  over¬ 
seas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  or  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the 
of  State  or  the  Department,  of  Defense  and  other 

t-1  Q  fyon  ft  1  on  f  Ay  on  WTrl  T1  CT  r\vo  rpyp  m  C  fll  f''  OlUlUn, 

[7TTT£g  TTTr  rmTT 11  TTttT  |J1  ITlrir?  till'  tip  11  14 

for  which  are  authorized  bv  this  Act  shah  be  in  the 


at  least  1-0  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
or  assigned  to  comparable  positions  on  January 
AU  1953,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturings  repair?  rehabilitation? 
packing?  handlings  crating?  or  delivery  of  matcrioi- 
-(A)-  After  the  Director  has  determined  the 


U 


to  be 


in  each  ageney  under 


-(A)-?  the 


determination  as  to  whieh  individual  employee  shah  be 
retained  shah  be  made  by  Ore  head  of  the  agency  eoncemcck 
(4)-  dhe  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shah  cause 
studies  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 

further  reductions  in  personnel  are 
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el  live  pur- 


e  and  consistent  with  live 
poses  of  this  Aeh 

-■  (5-)-  After  duly  A  1 ObA,  the  following  categories  of 
military  personnel  carrying  ont  programs  under  tire  Mutual 
defense  Assistance  Act  of  4-04-fb  as  amended?  shall  Ire  in 
addition  to  tire  personnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph 
-f2)-  of  this  subsections 

—  (A)  Military  personnel  carrying  out  sneh  pro¬ 
grams  hr  the  Associated  States  of  (dambodia,  -Laos,  and 
Mietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged 
duly  A  1 053 , 
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(R)  Military  personnel  carrying  ont  sneh  pro¬ 
grams  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were 
hr  operation  on  J-nly  A  1053, 

Military  personnel  carrying  ont  sneh  pro¬ 
grams  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters 
established  after  duly  4-?  1 953.- 

-(b)-  Sneeren  fSfi  or  — Amend  section  b43  -(b)- 

-frelating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  folio "WS  I 

--(b)-  Met  more  than  $100 ,009, 090  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act?  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000T000 
may  be  adoeated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any 
hseaf  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act?  or  any  other  Act  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act?  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
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1  poses  el  suck  -Acts?  when  the  President  determines  that  sueh 

2  use  is  important  le  Ike  securfe  el  Ike  Pnited  States?  Pke 

3  -Pro  A  dee!  shall  notify  Ike  Committee  on  Pereign  Relations  el 

4  |ke  Senate  and  Ike  Committee  eft  -Foreign  Affairs  el  Ike  Souse 

5  el  Representatives  upon  making  any  sftek  determination^ 

6  -fef  R-epe-ae-. — (4-f  Subsection  -faf  <d  section  545  is 

7  repeated. 

8  -f3)-  Amend  sakseetion  -(k-}-  el  seek  seelien  by  striking 

9  out  Ike  weeds  — te  accomplish  Ike  purpose  el  clause  -(4)- 

10  el  sukseetien  -(a)-  of  Ikis  section?  undeA  and  inserting  in  keu 

11  thereof  Ike  word  -‘Tender”. 

12  -(d)-  Seelien  44-5  -fk)-  el  Ike  Economic  Cooperation 

13  Aet  el  1048,  as  amended,'  is  repealed?  Rothing  in  Ikis 

14  sukseetien  shall  ke  eenstrued  te  prevent  Ike  carrying  out 

15  el  any  commitment  er  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  le 
10  said  section  4-45  -(h)-  prior  le  Ike  dale  el  enactment  el  Ikis 

17  Act? 

18  -(d)-  Gua~rax-t-iee? — Amend  section  535  (relating  le 
10  investment  guaranties)-  le  read  as  follows-? 

20  “guaranties 

21  -‘Sec.  530?  Pends  reefed  from  Ike  sales  el  notes  per- 

22  scant  le  seelien  4-44-  -fef  -(3)-  el  Ike  Economic  Cooperation 

23  Ael  el  4048?  as  amended?  shad  ke  available  for  making 

24  guaranties  el  investments  in  accordance  with  Ike  applicable 

25  e|  sections  444-fkffe)-and444--(e)--feel 
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1  the  Economic1  Cooperation  Aet  of  4948?  as  amended?  in  any 

2  country  with  winch  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute 

3  the  guaranty  program-,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  el 

4  section  044  e!  this  Act.” 

5  (ef  Termination  of  rrogra-M: — Amend  seetion 

6  Od9  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 

7  Program-}-  hy  striking  out  “twelve  months1-  and  “twelve- 

8  month”  wherever  appearing  thereby  and  hy  inserting  in  hen 

9  thereof  “twenty-four  months---  and  ‘ ‘ t: wenty-f our-monthA 
19  respcctively-7 

11  -fff  TJ nderde VELOrED  AREAS, — Add  alter  seetion  §4# 

12  the  following  new  section-: 


‘  ‘underdeveloped  areas 
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“Sec.  047v  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  assistance?  other  than  military  assistance?  to  any 
economically  underdeveloped  area?  sueh  funds  may  he  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  bOd  -fb}-  -fd}-  ef 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De- 
velopmcnt.  Where  administrative  arrangements?  including 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  per¬ 
sonnel?  authorized  under  seetion  bOd  -(b)-  -(d-)?  differ  from 
those  antherized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under 
either  statute,  in  carrying  out  sueh  programs-?  except  that 
before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  409  -(a)-  of  the 
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1  -Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of  1918,  as  amended,  to 

2  in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Aet  for  Inter- 

3  national  -Development  are  being  carried  outj  the  Director 

4  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Stated1 

5  -(g)-  Use  of  Local  Gubbency. — 

6  -(4-)-  Strike  out  the  nest  to  the  last  sentence  of  section 

7  §24  (relating  to  administrative  espensesfr 

8  -(-2-)-  Add  after  section  £47-  the  following  new  section : 

9  -UNITED  S-TATEB  FSB  OP  FOE-BIG  Y  CEBBEyCY 

10  “Sec.  548.  -(a)-  The  several  amounts  otherwise  author- 

11  bed  by  this  Aet  to  he  appropriated  are  authorized  to  he 

12  increased  by  amounts  which  shah  notj  in  the  aggregate,- 

13  eseecd  $98,-396,000. 

14  ^^(b)-  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  author iza- 

15  tion  contained  in  this  Aet  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 

16  for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  eur- 

17  roncics  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States)-: 

18  Provided j  That  sueh  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to 

19  he  made  available  for  use-j  without  reimbursement  to  the 

20  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 

21  against  such  currencies  prior  to  duly  4y  1953-: 

22  -(h)-  Neab  Easy  Refug-ebr-. — Add 

23  following  new  sections 

24  “Sec.  544b  -(a)-  4n  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
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stability  el  the  kfear  East  in  particular  and  el  tke  world  in 
generaly  the  Dk-eetor  for  ^Mutual  Security  skaky  in  consulta¬ 
tion  wkk  tke  Secretary  el  Staley  make  a  survey  el  tbe  refugee 
situation  m  tke  Acer  East  and  report,  tfee  results  el  tfee  survey 
to  tke  Congress  witkin  nmety  days  after  tke  Mutual  Security 
Aet  el  4-9-53  is  enactedy  togctker  w4tk  recommendations  for 
seckmg  a  solution-  In  tke  making  of  suek  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  espeeial  consideration  skall  ke  given  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  w-liiek  would  utilize  tke  services  and  talents  of  tkesc 
to  develop  and  expand  tke  resources  of  tke  area,- 
g  its  water  resources. 

— (k)-  In  carrying  out  kis  duties  under  tkis  seetiony  tke 
for  Mutual  Security  skak  consult  witk  tke  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Eorcign  Relations  of  tke  Senate  and  tke  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Eorcign  Adairs  of  tke  Bouse  of  Rcprescntativcsy 
and  skall  keep  tkesc  committees  constantly  and  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  tke  action  wkiek  ke  takes  to  carry  out  tke  pro¬ 
visions  of  tkis  seetionA 

Sec.  TEA  Eke  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Aet  of  1949, 
as  amended  -(33-  Ek  Sr  Cr  -15-7-1— 1604)-,  is  furtker  amended 


-(a)-  EseBBS  BQtfiP-MEyT. — Immediately  kefore  tke 
period  in  tke  nest  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  -(df  -(re¬ 
lating  to  limitation  on  fumisking  of  ex-cess  epnpment)-y  insert 
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and  after  June  30;  4954ft  fey 


u 


a  comma  and  tfee 
a*  additional  $21 

-ffeft  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Amend  section 
498  -{oft  fey  adding  at  tfee  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph-: 

-{4ft  ftfee  provisions  of  section  930  -{aft  of  tfee  Mutual 
Act  of  -1954  -{relating  to  expiration  of  program)- 
shall  not  apply  in  tfee  ease  of  tfee  transfer,-  or  proearemcnt 
for  transfer^  under  this  snfeseetionj  of  partsy  components;  and 
equipment  required  for  tfee  maintenance  or  repair  of  military 
end  items  -(as  referred  to  in  section  509  -{eft  of  tfee  Mutual 
Seeurity  Act  of  1951)  previously  supplied  under  this  Aet  or 
tfee  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1951A 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “suefe 


-feft  Dependa-bl-e  undeetaking  peogebuee^ — Amend 
tfee  last  sentence  of  section  408  -{eft  -{2ft  -{relating  to  sales 
of  military  equipment)  fey  striking  out  ^ftuefe  nation--  and  fey 

rtlUll  j  urr  Til LveIIicI  LIUllcll  111111  till  Y 

-{dft  Loans  0P  equipment^ — Amend  section  444  -{dft 
{eontaining  definitions)-  to  read  as  follows-? 

“  (d)-  Jfee  term  ‘services-  shall  include  any  servieey 
repair,  training  of  personneft  or  teefenieal  or  other  as- 

poses  of  this  Aeft  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 
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equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  lest  and 


708t  dire  remaining  provisions  of  the  Eeonomic 


Cooperation  Act  of  -19-487  as  amended  -f22  4A  td  Or  1903  - 

4519) ,  are  farther  amended  as  follows-- 

-(a)-  T-e-r-m  of  guaranties. — Amend  section  444  -(b)- 

-f 3)-  -(relating  to  guaranties)  by  striking  out  “which  guaran- 

ties  shad  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the 

«/ 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”,  and  by  inserting  in  hen 
thereof  -which  guaranties  shad  he  limited  to  terms  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuancoA 

-(d)-  Guaranties. — Amend  section  444  -(d)-  -(d)-  -(vf 
-(r elating  to  guaranties)  by  inserting  immediately  after  “par¬ 
ticipating  country”  the  folio-wings  An  by  reason  of  war? 
revolution,  or  eivd  disorder”. 


-(e)-  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso 
of  section  445  -(b)-  -(d)-  -(-relating  to  counterpart  funds-)- 
by  striking  out  “shall  be  redepesded  in  such  special  account^ 
and  by  inserting  in  deu  thereof  the  followings  “prior  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  assistance  to  sued  country  shad  be  reused  only 


fried  purpose 
country  and  td 

T(d)~ 

dy  strife 


0  greed  to  between  the 
nited  StatcsA 
-Amend  section  445 


rting  in  deu  thereof 
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the  following :  -and,  -without  regard  to  seetion  114-5  of  tho 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Aetj  -40537  forA 
That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1953”. 

Chapter  I — Mutual  Defense  Materiel  and 

Training 

Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  — 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended,  hy 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

,,,  .  .  e\Y 

“Sec.  540.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$3,681,523,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101 

•  «  C*  Y 

(a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe),  201 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and 
Africa),  301  (relating  to  military  and  other  assistance  for 
Asia  and  the  Pacific),  and  401,  relating  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  Latin  America)  of  this  Act,  of  which  $2,179,689,- 
870  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  under  section  101  ( a) 
(1),  $405,212,637  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  under 
section  201,  $1,081,620,493  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
under  section  301,  and  $15,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  under  section  401:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
President  may  in  his  discretion,  withhold  not  to  exceed 
H.  R.  5710 - 4 
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$ 1,000,000,000  of  the  assistance  authorized  to  he  made  avail¬ 
able  for  fiscal  year  1954  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  until 
such  time  as  the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Defense 
Community,  referred  to  in  clause  (C )  of  section  2  (b),  comes 
into  effect. 

“( b)  Such  amounts  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Act  appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used  by  the 
President,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  to  provide  military  assistance  to  countries  eligible  to 
receive  such  assistance  under  this  Act  through  currency  con¬ 
version  agreements  entered  into  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection.  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  such  country  which  shall  provide — 

“(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of  the  United 
States  of  such  amounts  of  the  currency  of  such  country 
as  may  be  specified  in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use 
of  such  United  States  currency  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities,  livestock,  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  produced  in  the  United  States  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus 
supply; 

“(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such  country 
received  by  the  United  States  under  such  agreement  to 
procure  military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  in 
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such  country  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act; 

“(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an  amount  of 
dollar  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  dollar  exchange  used 
by  such  country  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1952,  for  the  importation  from  the  United  States  of  each 
commodity  covered  by  the  agreement,  will  be  made 
available  by  such  country  during  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1953,  from  sources  other  than  dollar  ex¬ 
change  made  available  under  this  section  of  the  Act 
for  the  purchase  of  each  such  commodity;  and 

“( 4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  with  dollar  exchange 
provided  under  such  agreement  shall  be  conducted 
through  private  trade  channels .” 

Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 
Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $984,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  101  (a)  (2) 
(relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for 
Europe),  102  (relating  to  defense  production  financing  for 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom),  302  (a)  (relating  to  de- 
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fense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance,  including 
the  exploration  and  development  of  mineral  and  petroleum 
resources)  for  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  and  304  (relating  to  defense  production  financing) 
of  this  Act.” 

“Sec.  102.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may  make  available,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify 
(a)  not  to  exceed  $ 100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  re- 
quired  by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  and  (b)  not  to  exceed  $ 100,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by 
United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.” 

“Sec.  304.  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  541  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may  expend,  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to 
exceed  $ 400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
materials,  and  services  ( as  defined  in  section  411  ( containing 
definitions)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended ) ,  which  are  required  by  and  are  to  be  made  available 
to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of  France 


1  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia ,  Laos,  and  Vietnam 

2  located  in  such  Associated  States  ” 

3  Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

4  Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation .t— 

5  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 

6  adding  the  following  new  section: 

7  “Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

8  priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 

9  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons 

10  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 

11  Act  or  to  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section 

12  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C )  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  prior 

13  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  obligation  is  in  the  security  interest  of 

15  the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and, 
10  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
17  amended:  And  provided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer 
10  of  such  weapons,  the  President  shall  determine  that  (a)  the 
10  recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of 

20  such  weapons;  (b)  that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be 

21  in  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  that 

22  such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 

23  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Nothing  contained  in  this 

24  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
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the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  IV— Mutual  Development  and  Technical 

Progress 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — 
Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by 
adding  the  following  new  section : 

uSec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$140,234,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  203 
(relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  and  Africa),  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support, 
economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  402 
(relating  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America)  of  this 
Act.” 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  for 
Basic  Materials. — At  the  end  of  section  514  (relating  to 
basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  add  the  following  sentence:  “ There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1954  not  to  exceed  $ 15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section .” 

Sec.  403.  Special  Economic  Assistance  in  the 
Near  East  and  Africa. — Amend  section  206  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $ 194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be 
given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  404.  Special  Economic  Assistance  for  India 
and  Pakistan. — Amend  section  302  (relating  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  (c)  and  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (b): 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India 
and  Pakistan ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,- 
400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  such  countries,  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  therein. 
The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment,  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for 
which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of 
this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Chapter  V — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  501.  Movement  of  Migrants  — Add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence  to  section  534  (relating  to  the  movement 
of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.” 
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Sec.  502.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation 
and  Children1  s  Welfare. — Amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed 
$13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation  under 
section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  inter¬ 
national  children  s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.11 

Sec.  503.  Ocean  Freight  on  Relief  Shipments. — 
Add  the  following  new  sentence  to  section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary  relief 
shipments)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended: 
“ There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for 
use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.11 

Sec.  504.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency. — Amend  section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean 
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relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  sentence:  11  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $ 71,000,000  for  making  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct. 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strike  out 
“$67,500,000”  and  insert  “$40,750,000”. 

Chapter  VI— Further  Changes  in  Existing  Mutual 

Security  Legislation  . 

Sec.  601.  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  546.  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  ( a)  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  for  section  101  (a)  (1)  and  section  541  of  this  Act,  for 
any  fiscal  year,  may  be  transferred  between  appropriations 
made  available  for  either  of  such  sections:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  after  transfer  may  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  101  (a)  (1)  or  101  (a)  (2);  and  (b)  not  to 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  any  of  chapters  II,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1954  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  any 
other  of  such  chapters.  Whenever  the  President  makes  any 
such  determination ,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Sec.  547.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  para¬ 
graph  of  title  III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  602.  Escapees. — Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title 
1  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly'’ 
before  the  word  “determined”  and  by  inserting  “ or  any 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of 
Asia”,  after  “and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union” ,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  sentence,  strike  out  “and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States ”  and  insert  “or  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States” . 

Sec.  603.  Military  Aid  in  tiie  Near  East  and 
Africa. — Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa) 
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1  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further 

2  amended  as  follows: 

3  (a)  Amend  section  201  (relating  to  military  assistance) 

4  by  inserting  “and  by  furnishing  other  military  assistance  in 


5  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa' ,  after  “ Greece ,  Tur- 

6  key,  and  Iran'' ,  and  by  inserting  u and  for  furnishing  other 
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military  assistance  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
pursuant  to  section  202”  after  “ and  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  TJ.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604)”. 

( b )  Amend  section  202  (relating  to  military  assistance) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action 
is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  utilize  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  201  in  order  to 
provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of 
the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional 
defense  arrangement  in  the  area  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  become  a  party,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  general  area  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of 
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direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to 
be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  (any  such 
determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives) .  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
section  unless  the  recipient  nation  (1)  has  agreed  (a)  that 
the  equipment,  materials,  or  services  provided  will  be  used 
solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self- 
defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures,  and  (b)  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  nation,  and  (2)  has  complied 
with  such  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  511  (a)  of 
this  Act  and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  the  President  shall  find  to  be 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

Sec.  604.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea.— 
Title  111  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows:  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating 
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to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance)  strike  out  Ubut 
not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)” . 

Sec.  605.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general 
provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Personnel  Ceiling  Exemption  for  New 
Military  Assistance  Programs. — Amend  section  504 
(d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  colon  and  by  adding  the 
following  proviso:  “ Provided  further,  That  after  July  1, 
1953,  the  following  categories  of  civilian  employees  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  the  second  and  third 
provisos  of  this  section: 

“(i)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  in  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  num¬ 
ber  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“(2)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  for  any  countries  in  which 
no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 
“(3)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
carrying  out  such  programs  for  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  headquarters  established  after  July  1,  1953.” 
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1  (b)  Special  use  of  funds— Amend  section  513  (b) 

2  (relating  to  special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

3  “(b)  Not  more  than  $ 100,000,000  of  the  funds  made 

4  available  under  this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000 

5  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in  any 

6  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard 

7  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which 

8  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 

9  poses  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such 

10  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 

11  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 

12  tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

13  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such 

14  determination.” 

15  (c)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section 

16  530  (a)  ( relating  to  the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security 

17  Program )  to  read  as  follows: 

18  “Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1955,  or  after  a  date 

19  specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  two  Houses 

20  of  Congress,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  none  of  the  authority 

21  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

22  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U .  S.  C.  1571-1604) ,  may 

23  be  exercised;  except  that  following  such  date — 

24  “( 1)  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  serv- 

25  ices  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to, 
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or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  had  been  authorized 
prior  to  such  date  may  be  transferred  to  such  country, 
and 

“(2)  funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall,  if  obligated  before  such  date,  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  for  one  year  following  such  date 
in  the  case  of  assistance  other  than  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  two  year's  following  such  date  in  the  case  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  available  during 
such  period  for  obligation:  (A)  for  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and  other 
activities  essential  to  such  transfers,  and  (B )  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  under  this 
Act ” 

(d)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  the  following 
new  section  548: 

“Sec.  548.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any 
economically  underdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel, 
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authorized  under  section  503  (h)  (3)  differ  from  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  make  use  of  arrangements  authorized  under  either 
statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  before  ex¬ 
tending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which 
programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

(e)  Use  of  local  currency. — 

(1)  Amend  section  519  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  514,  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  that  section 
may  be  used  to  acquire  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  production  of  materials  in  which  the  United 
States  or  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are 
deficient 

(2)  Amend  section  521  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  or  Cred¬ 
its. — Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  but  only  after  reimbursement  is  made  therefor  to  the 
Treasury  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
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poses:  Provided,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  made  available  for  use  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 
against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

Sec.  606.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  G.  1571-1604) ,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Assistance  to  nato  countries. — Add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  101 
(relating  to  military  assistance  to  NATO  countries)  :  “ :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  military  assistance  may  be  furnished  for  pur¬ 
poses  not  included  in  such  defense  plans  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  it  will  further  the  purposes  arid- 
policies  of  this  Act”. 

(b)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  before  the 
period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (re¬ 
lating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equipment),  add 
the  following:  “and.  after  June  30,  1953,  by  an  additional 
$200,000,000”. 

(c)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Strike  out  the 
word  “The”  where  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  section 
408  (e)  (1)  ( relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment )  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  the” . 
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(d)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure.— 
Amend  the  last  sentence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating 
to  sales  of  military  equipment)  to  read  as  follows:  “Before 
a  contract  is  entered  into  or  rehabilitation  work  is  under¬ 
taken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organization  or 
headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure 
the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available 
in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the 
rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments 
are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection, 
less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $ 700,000,000 

(e)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d) 
( containing  definitions)  to  read,  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  term  1 services’  shall  include  any  service,  re¬ 
pair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or 
information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
including  loans  of  equipment  for  test  and  study  purposes 
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Sec..  607.  Counterpart  Loans. — Amend  the  last  pro¬ 
viso  of  section  115  (h)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519 )  to  read  as  follows: 

“And  provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  hy  a  country  to  make  loans,  all 
funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termina¬ 
tion  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  he  reused  only  for 
such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States .” 

Sec.  608.  United  Nations  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion  Programs. — Amend  the  last  proviso  in  section  404 
(b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  by  striking 
out  the  word  “ fiscal ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“calendar” . 

Sec.  609.  Amendment  and  Bepeal  of  Certain 
Provisions. — (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive 
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1  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to 

2  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  the 

3  objectives  of  this  Act,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free 

4  countries  in  fostering  private  initiative  and  competition  in 

5  discouraging  monopolistic  practices,  in  improving  the  tech- 

6  nical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 

7  and  in  the  strengthening  of  free  labor  unions ;  and  to  encour- 

8  age  American  enterprise  in  contributing  to  the  economic 

9  strength  of  other  free  countries  through  private  investment 

10  abroad  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information” 

11  (2)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  by  striking 

12  out  the  words  “to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of 

13  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under ”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

14  thereof  the  word  “Under  \ 

15  (b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

16  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 

17  tion  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any 

18  commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  said 

19  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

20  Sec.  610.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  Act 

21  may  be  expended  for  housing  at  a  unit  cost  in  excess  of  the 

22  prevailing  unit  cost  in  the  counting  where  such  housing  is  to 

23  be  provided. 
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Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  19,  1953. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SHADER, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  July  1  (legis¬ 
lative  day,  June  27),  1953. 

Attest:  J.  MARK  TRICE, 

Secretary. 
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was,  after  all,  merely  a  step  in  a  long  prog¬ 
ress  toward  equality  of  rights.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  will  bring  us  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  from  which  we  can  survey  the  land 
in  which  equal  justice  is  rendered  and  equal 
rights  accorded  to  all  its  citizens. 


NEW  YEAR  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  “New 
Year  in  Washington”  published  in  to¬ 
day’s  New  York  Times.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  edi¬ 
torial.  I  emphasize  it  by  reading  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  editorial,  which 
says: 

The  question  whether  a  country  can  put 
Its  finances  in  order  is  not  a  question  of  the 
size  of  its  population  or  its  national  income 
alone.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  question 
of  moral  leadership.  In  that  sense,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  faces  the  possibility 
of  another  deficit  on  this  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  it  may  congratulate  itself  on  being  in 
the  strongest  financial  position  in  many 
years. 

The  editorial  expresses  my  thinking. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Year  in  Washington 

Last  night  at  midnight  the  fiscal  year 

1952- 53  for  the  United  States  Treasury  passed 
into  history;  today  we  are  entering  the  year 

1953- 54,  a  year  which  could  be  a  critical  one 
In  the  history  of  American  fiscal  policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  with  the 
coming  to  office  of  President  Eisenhower,  we 
have  a  leadership  in  Washington  that  re¬ 
gards  the  balancing  of  the  budget  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  convenient  slogan  to  catch 
the  conservative  vote.  Up  to  1930  an  an¬ 
nually  balanced  budget  was  taken  for 
granted  except  in  time  of  war.  But  since 
that  year  the  country  has  moved  from  one 
state  of  emergency  to  another,  with  many  in 
the  series  genuine,  but  some  largely  syn¬ 
thetic  in  character.  Over  the  whole  period 
1930-53  we  have  seen  but  one  nominal  sur¬ 
plus  and  two  real  ones. 

Fiscal  figures  for  the  year  1952-53  are  not 
yet  available,  but  the  Treasury  statement  as 
of  the  close  of  business  June  25  shows  total 
expenditures  of  $72,557  million,  against  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $64,341  million,  or  a  deficit  of  $8,216 
million.  When  the  1952-53  budget  was  first 
drafted  in  January  of  last  year  the  indicated 
deficit  was  $14.4  billion.  As  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  stretchout  in 
the  defense  program  President  Truman  was 
able  to  make  a  sweeping  revision  in  the  fig¬ 
ures.  His  estimate  of  spending  was  reduced 
from  $85.4  billion  to  $74.6  billion,  or  by  $10.8 
billion,  while  he  lowered  his  estimate  of  re¬ 
ceipts  by  only  $2.3  billion.  This  produced  a 
prospective  deficit  of  $5.9  billion.  Whereas 
the  first  estimate  of  the  deficit  had  been 
some  $6  billion  too  high,  the  January  revision 
was  overoptimistic  by  more  than  $2  billion. 

The  1952-53  budget  was,  of  course,  a  Tru¬ 
man  budget  from  beginning  to  end.  This  is 
hardly  less  true,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  budget  for  the  year  which  begins  today. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  incoming  President 
was  free  to  propose  changes  in  the  budget 
prepared  under  his  predecessor,  this  “free¬ 
dom”  was  more  theoretical  than  real.  A 
budget  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  policies 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  budget  of  the  dimensions  of 
that  of  1953-54,  calling  for  expenditures  of 
$78.6  billions,  should  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  the  policies,  political  as  well  as  fiscal. 


of  the  new  Administration.  In  a  fiscal  sense, 
as  a  mater  of  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
were  two  shadows.  One  of  these  was,  the  $9.9 
billion  budget  deficit  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  inherited;  the  other  was 
the  Jiuge  total  of  funds  “obligated”  by  the 
previous  administration  but  unspent.  These 
amounted  to  some  $79  billion,  or  more  than 
the  indicated  1953-54  spending  total.  An¬ 
other  way  of  putting  it  is  that  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  already  had  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
funds  they  required  in  1953-54  before  the 
year  began. 

On  top  of  this,  as  President  Eisenhowe^S 
said  in  his  radio  address  of  May  19,  ther* 
are  other  basic  complications:  m 

"When  this  administration  took  office  vM 
faced  two  stubborn  financial  facts.  The  fimk 
fact  was  this :  Under  the  former  administi*- 
tion  expenditures  for  the  future  were  mo 
scheduled  as  to  reach  their  peak  during  1®4 
and  1955.  The  second  fact  was  this:  Tl»se 
are  precisely  the  years  when — under  east¬ 
ing  laws — Federal  revenues  from  taxes,  fin¬ 
der  scheduled  reductions,  will  fall  sharply 
downward.  *  *  *  If  we  do  nothing  about 
this  the  results  of  these  facts  could  only 
be  bigger  deficits,  greater  Government  bor¬ 
rowing,  even  increasing  cost  of  living,  de¬ 
preciated  savings,  higher  and  higher  cost  of 
the  Nation’s  security.” 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  over¬ 
night.  But  with  an  administration  in  office 
that  is  determined  to  do  so  they  can  be 
overcome  before  too  many  months  have 
passed.  In  his  speech  in  May  Mr.  Eisenhower 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  prospective 
deficit  had  been  reduced  from  $9.9  billion  to 
$3.3  billions.  But  what  is  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  administration  regards  this 
merely  as  part  of  a  continuing  process.  And ' 
in  this  process,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  let  it  be 
known,  he  does  not  mean  to  regard  “obli¬ 
gated”  funds  as  necessarily  sacrosanct. 

The  question  whether  a  country  can  put 
its  finances  in  order  is  not  a  question  of  the 
size  of  its  population  or  its  national  income 
alone.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  question 
of  moral  leadership.  In  that  sense,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Nation  faces  the  possibility 
of  another  deficit  on  this  first  day  of  the 
new  year,  it  may  congratulate  itself  on 
being  in  the  strongest  financial  position  in 
many  years. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  letter  before  me  which  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Record.  It  comes  to 
me  from  Miss  Grayce  R.  Warren,  secre¬ 
tary,  Scoria  Butte  Farmers  Union  Local 
No.  1126.  It  reads: 

Grassy  Butte,  N.  Dak., 

June  26,  1953. 

Hon.  Senator  William  Langer, 

Senator  from  North  Dakota, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  secretary  of  the  Scoria  Butte 
Farmers  Union  Local,  No.  1126,  I  have  been 
instructed  to  write  you  in  behalf  of  the 
membership  which  numbers  152  men  and 
women  farmers  in  western  North  Dakota. 

We  discussed  the  wheat  acreage  allotments 
as  against  marketing  quotas  question  at  our 
meeting  and  seemed  to  be  unanimously  in 
favor  of  wheat  acreage — giving  the  small 
farmer  a  better  chance  in  production  and  of 
course  our  local  wants  the  100  percent  parity. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  use  your  in¬ 
fluence  and  pressure  in  that  direction  when 
and  where  it  will  carry  most. 

Sincerely, 

Grayce  R.  Warren,  Secretary. 

I  may  say  that  from  all  over  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  from  the  various  local 
farmers’  unions  and  from  individuals,  I 
have  been  getting  hundreds  of  letters 


and  telegrams  of  the  same  tenor.  The 
farmers  in  that  area  are  becoming  very 
much  discouraged  at  the  drop  in  prices 
of  their  farm  products.  They  are  very 
much  discouraged  by  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  their  prices,  especially  beef 
prices,  have  been  going  down  and  down 
and  down,  everything  they  must  buy, 
particularly  farm  machinery,  has  gone 
up  as  high  as  it  was  at  any  time  during 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  concerned  about  the  cost  of  mu¬ 
tual  security.  We  are  even  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  it.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  effectiveness  which  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  succeeding  mutual 
security  operations  and  hopefully  of 
those  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  way  not  to  go  at  it  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  our  muddle  in  Korea. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  which  guided  the  Truman- 
Acheson  administration  got  hold  of  our 
new  administration.  It  was  with  sick¬ 
ness  of  heart  that  we  heard  anew  the 
proud  boast  that  we  had  successfully 
“resisted  aggression”  as  if  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  had  been  well  spent  in 
bringing  us  back  to  the  starting  ground 
of  June  25,  1950. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  fell  short  of 
getting  back  where  we  started.  We  had 
retrograded  politically  and  morally  in 
our  relations  with  the  brave  Korean  peo¬ 
ple,  government,  and  president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Clark  put  us  in  the  position  of 
threatening  the  Korean  Government 
with  an  attack  from  the  rear  while  the 
ROKs  were  attacking  the  Communists 
at  the  front. 

The  suspicion  is  that  this  sickening 
threat  came  from  the  Pentagon.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  have  come  from  the 
White  House.  We  can  even  make  a 
guess  as  to  the  identity  of  the  hitchhiker 
who  took  the  suggestion  from  the  Penta¬ 
gon  to  General  Clark. 

If  the  great  structure  across  the  river 
is  the  seat  of  the  reactionary  forces  who 
are  crowding  us  over  into  the  Truman- 
Acheson  rut,  the  quicker  the  President 
asks  for  their  resignations,  the  better. 
Let  us  put  in  the  full  complement  of  the 
new  Chiefs  of  Staff  now. 

One  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is 
that  we  must  have  policies.  These  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  directed  toward  the  well¬ 
being  of  people,  rather  than  toward  the 
accumulation  and  display  of  power. 
And  these  policies  must  be  publicly  stat¬ 
ed  without  fear  or  hesitation.  They 
must  be  right  policies,  righteous  policies, 
which  can  only  be  compromised  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  well-being  of  people. 

More  than  once  on  this  floor  I  have 
suggested  peace  proposals  for  Korea. 
They  involve  the  setting  up  of  a  neutral 
zone  along  the  Yalu  River  which  would 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  Communist 
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China  in  protecting  her  from  invasion, 
the  reason  stated  for  her  entrance  into 
the  Korean  war.  These  proposals  in¬ 
clude  the  unification  of  Korea.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  civil  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Korean  Government  over  its 
whole  area.  They  include  our  offer  of 
help  in  rebuilding  the  country.  By  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  neutrality  of  that  zone 
be  administered  by  Asiatic  nationals,  we 
offer  them  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  peace,  instead  of  of¬ 
fering  only  carping  criticism.  These 
proposals  were  morally  right.  We  should 
not  have  been  afraid  to  make  them  at 
any  stage  of  the  negotiations.  We 
should  be  willing  to  make  them  now  even 
after  our  disastrous  retreat  down  the 
Truman-Acheson  bypath. 

These  proposals  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  made.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  leaders  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
suggested  in  conversation  the  other  day 
that  we  might  propose  that  the  whole  of 
a  united  Korea  be  neutral  territory  with 
the  neutrality  guaranteed  by  the  four 
great  powers.  That  is  a  thoroughly  use¬ 
ful  suggestion.  There  may  be  other  pos¬ 
sibilities,  but  whatever  they  are,  let  us 
search  out  the  best  of  them  and  publicly 
proclaim  them  as  our  policy  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  area. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  you  or  some¬ 
one  else  may  be  asking  what  this  has  to 
do  with  the  authorization  for  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  appropriations.  It  has 
very  much  to  do  with  it.  Not  having  es¬ 
tablished  the  well-being  of  people  as 
our  policy  in  Korea,  we  find  ourselves  of¬ 
fering  to  defend  that  unhappy  country, 
or,  rather,  one-half  of  it,  against  all 
comers.  Under  that  proposal  we  would 
have  to  stand  armed  and  ready  for  years 
to  come,  to  start  the  Korean  war  all  over 
again  if  history  repeats  itself.  That  will 
be  a  tremendous  and  continuing  drain 
on  our  vitality. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  other 
countries  to  which  our  mutual-security 
appropriations  and  activities  are  di¬ 
rected.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the 
situation  in  Indochina.  France  cannot 
hold  that  ever  again  as  a  peaceful  col¬ 
ony.  Her  government  knows  it.  Her 
government  does  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  let  go  of  that  situation  with  honor. 
The  only  proposal  I  am  aware  of  that 
has  come  from  the  French  Government 
is  that  we  should  take  over.  If  we  do, 
there  go  more  billions  and  no  security. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attainment  of 
peace  with  honor  in  Indochina  is  wide 
open.  That  country  has  felt  that  it  is 
forced  to  make  a  choice  between  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  and  communism. 
Unfortunately  the  people  seem  to  be 
more  interested  in  independence  than 
they  are  in  freedom  from  communism. 

We  have  lately  had  the  spectacle  of 
the  King  of  Cambodia  making  a  protest¬ 
ing  self-exile  in  Thailand.  He  wants  in¬ 
dependence.  Without  doubt  his  people 
want  independence.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
France  to  negotiate  independence  with 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  If  they  enter  into 
active  negotiations,  carried  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  they  can  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  with 
some  assurance  of  success.  The  Viet¬ 
namese  should  then  believe  that  the 


French  are  honest  when  they  offer  in¬ 
dependence  as  soon  as  the  country  has 
been  pacified.  Unless  they  give  such 
practical  assurance,  the  Vietnamese  will 
not  believe  them.  Nor  should  they. 

Instead  of  taking  this  bold  and  prac¬ 
tical  step,  the  French  are  reported  by 
news  correspondents  from  Saigon  to  feel 
that  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  them  to 
send  armed  forces  into  Cambodia,  as  well 
as  into  Viet-Nam.  With  such  folly,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  have  no  connection 
whatsoever.  Unless  we  can  persuade  the 
French  to  take  the  only  honorable 
course — the  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippiries, 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  in 
Indonesia,  the  British  Government  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  the  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritories — unless  the  French  are  willing 
to  do  this,  we  can  do  nothing  for  them, 
and  this  they  ought  to  understand. 

So  here  again  we  come  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  conclusion  that  a  diplomacy  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  well-being  of 
people,  their  interests,  their  hopes,  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  successful  politi¬ 
cally.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  which 
will  relieve  us  of  a  financial  burden 
whose  weight  can  only  dimly  be  fore¬ 
seen. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Recent  events  in  East¬ 
ern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  else¬ 
where  among  the  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
government  make  it  clear  to  us  that  our 
interests  tie  in  closely  with  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  those  areas.  We  must 
work  for  what  they  desire.  Their  hopes 
and  ambitions  must  be  our  policies. 
Why  do  we  not  now  publicly  announce 
for  all  the  world  to  hear  that  it  is  our 
policy  to  work  by  every  honorable  means 
for  free  communication,  and  free  elec¬ 
tions  in  these  troubled  areas  of  the 
world?  Our  Secretary  of  State  put  our 
policy  in  line  with  the  hopes  and  desires 
of  these  enslaved  peoples  not  so  many 
weeks  ago.  Somebody  shushed  him  up. 
He  had  to  explain  later  that  he  did  not 
mean  it.  He  had  better  mean  it.  Our 
Government  had  better  mean  it.  Our 
country  had  better  mean  it.  The  west¬ 
ern  world  had  better  mean  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  incite  the  satel¬ 
lites  to  armed  resistance.  That  is  for 
them  to  judge  and  determine.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  tell  them  that  our 
hearts  and  minds  are  with  them  and  will 
continue  to  be  with  them  so  long  as  they 
are  deprived  of  free  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  free  elections 
in  their  own  internal  government. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  money  question.  If  it  is  known 
throughout  the  satellites  that  that  is  our 
enduring  policy  and  that  we  will  be  con¬ 
tinuously  working  for  it  by  every  proper 
means,  the  spirit  among  the  peoples  will 
be  such  that  the  Soviet  armies  will  never 
dare  to  move  westward.  Such  a  spirit, 
supported  by  our  announced  policies,  will 
be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  divisions 
on  the  western  front,  and  obviously  it 
will  cost  much  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
stopgap  measure.  It  proposes  certain 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1954. 
Unless  our  feeble  and  vacillating  diplo¬ 
matic  policy  is  redirected  during  this 
coming  year,  we  will  have  another  bill 
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a  year  from  now  for  similar  or  larger 
amounts.  I  for  one  will  not  vote  for  it. 
I  will  vote  for  this  one  only  in  the  faith 
and  hope  that  we  will  get  a  new  breath 
of  moral  life  into  our  diplomacy  in  the 
few  months  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  11  other  Senators,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  identified  as  “6-30- 
53 — C”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ptjr- 
tell  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  to  3, 
inclusive,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  609.  Amendment  and  repeal  of  certain 
provisions:  (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital 
role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising 
levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living 
essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  in  furtherance  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  act,  to  encourage  the  efforts 
of  other  free  countries  in  fostering  private- 
initiative  and  competition  in  discouraging 
monopolistic  practices,  in  improving  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce,  and  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage 
American  enterprise  in  contributing  to  the 
economic  strength  of  other  free  countries 
through  private  investment  abroad  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  11  other 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  have  joined  with  me  in  submitting 
the  amendment.  I  have  also  discussed 
it  with  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land],  I  showed  him  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  yesterday,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  sent  forward.  I  have  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  amendment  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  as  well  as  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  . 

Before  offering  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  I  submitted  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  From 
him  I  received,  in  reply,  a  letter  which 
I  wish  to  read.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that 
the  offering  of  this  amendment  is  not 
a  surprise  move,  for  the  amendment  has 
been  given  much  consideration. 

I  now  read  the  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  29,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Thye, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Thye:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  June  27,  1953,  In  which  you 
request  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  an  amendment  you  propose  to 
offer  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  concerning 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor. 

The  Department  would  favor  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  a  provision.  The  continued 
support  of  the  United  States  for  private 
competitive  enterprise  and  free  labor  unions 
in  the  free  world  is  essential  in  the  constant 
struggle  against  communism. 

The  amendment  you  propose  would  avoid 
the  unfortunate  implications  of  existing 
provisions  of  the  act  that  the  United  States 
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should  attempt  to  Impose  economic  policies 
on  other  free  nations,  and  is  very  properly 
expressed  in  terms  of  encouraging  such  na¬ 
tions  in  their  own  efforts  to  strengthen  free 
economic  institutions.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  remove  the  risk  that  would  be  in¬ 
volved  if  reference  to  these  objectives  were 
omitted  from  the  act  entirely.  Such  an 
omission  might  create  the  impression  abroad 
that  the  United  States  had  abandoned  its 
policy  of  encouraging  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor  in  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
For  these  reasons,  I  agree  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  of  positive  aid  in  furthering 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  would  be 
useful  in  combating  Communist  propaganda 
programs  in  Europe. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  need  be  said  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
amendment,  but  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  offering  it.  I  think 
it  expresses  a  policy  that  is  truly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  purpose  and  spirit  in  the 
effort  to  aid  other  countries,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  incorporate  the 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  sup¬ 
port.  He  has  stated  my  own  conviction. 
In  all  our  mutual  assistance  activities  we 
have  endeavored  to  improve  not  only  free 
enterprises  but  the  whole  situation  and 
freedom  of  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  participated  in  the  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  means  the  whole  concept  of 
freedom,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  THYE.  Yes;  that  is  better. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  him¬ 
self  and  a  number  of  other  Senators. 

Among  the  many  items  in  the  pending 
bill,  there  is  one  which  I  very  much  re¬ 
gret  to  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yielding  the 
floor? 

Mr.  THYE.  No,  Mr.  President.  But 
I  yield  for  a  comment  and  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  amendment  before 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  will  take  approximately 
4  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield,  if  I  may  have  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so  without  losing  the  floor.  I  am 
anxious,  of  course,  to  have  action  taken 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  any  hesitation  in  yield¬ 
ing,  by  unanimous  consent,  in  order  that 
I  may  speak  for  5  or  6  minutes,  I  shall 
simply  ask  for  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  speak  for  4  or  5 
minutes,  because  I  understand  that  he 
wishes  to  comment  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that,  in  yielding  for 
that  purpose,  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  THYE.  Precisely  so,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  he  may  yield  for  4 
or  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  without  losing  the  floor?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  I  rise  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  bill, 
I  very  much  regret  to  see  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  Moody-Benton  amendment, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  encourage  free 
enterprise  and  a  free  economy  in  Europe, 
free  labor  unions,  and  a  breakup  of  the 
cartels. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  committee 
report  and  the  excerpts  from  the  reports 
of  the  evaluation  teams  which  studied 
this  matter.  The  Moody-Benton  amend¬ 
ment  has  not,  it  is  said,  worked  effec¬ 
tively.  Yet  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  repeal  this  amendment,  as  difficult  as 
it  may  have  been  to  effectuate,  and  as 
lacking  in  uniformity  as  its  enforcement 
has  been.  This  amendment  should  re¬ 
main  on  our  statute  books  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  intent  and  of  our  national 
purpose.  I  feel  that  its  repeal  will  be 
greatly  misinterpreted  abroad.  It  may 
be  interpreted  as  an  approval  by  this 
Government  of  cartels  and  monopolis¬ 
tic  practices. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
using  the  entire  mutual  security  program 
to  promote  the  integration  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  the  European  countries  and  to 
secure  many  changes  in  internal  cus¬ 
toms  and  practices,  both  of  a  political 
and  economic  nature,  in  the  countries  we 
are  assisting. 

It  was  a  great  step  forward,  in  my 
judgment,  when  we  adopted  the  Moody- 
Benton  amendment.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  it  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  law. 
Surely  we  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  and  without  interfering  unduly 
in  the  internal  policies  of  the  countries 
in  question,  encourage  free  trade  union¬ 
ism,  free  trade  practices,  and  all  other 
practices  which  tend  to  help  the  little 
people  in  Europe,  rather  than  big  busi¬ 
ness  combines  which  have,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
assistance  program. 

If  we  had  expended  more  energy  and 
devoted  more  attention  to  carrying  out 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Moody- 
Benton  amendment,  rather  than  to  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  it,  more  inroads  might 
possibly  have  been  made  against  Com¬ 
munist  strength  within  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  of  course  does 
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not  go  nearly  so  far  as  did  the  Moody- 
Benton  amendment;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
exactly  parallel  with  it.  However,  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Moody-Benton  amendment  will 
not  be  continued  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
had  delivered  to  me  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security, 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  letter  into  the  Record  : 

Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Office  of  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1,  1953. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  ■  on 
Mutual  Security,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Thye:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  June  27,  1953,  requesting  the  views 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  on  your  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  amendment  states  the  importance 
of  increasing  production  and  raising  living 
standards  as  essential  to  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world,  and  reaffirms  the 
United  States  policy  of  encouraging  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  other  free  countries  to  foster  free 
enterprise  and  free  labor,  and  encouraging 
American  enterprise’s  cooperation  through 
private  investment  abroad. 

I  believe  the  amendment  you  propose 
would  be  a  positive  aid  in  furthering  the 
mutual-security  program  in  Europe,  and 
would  be  useful  in  combating  Communist 
influence  abroad.  Your  amendment  would 
also  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding 
in  Europe  that  repeal  of  the  so-called  free 
enterprise  and  productivity  amendments  was 
intended  as  a  reversal  of  traditional  United 
States  support  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Director  of  Mutual  Security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  the  ranking  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  a  moment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  thinking  of  the  committee,  because 
the  provision  of  the  present  law  involved 
the  appropriation  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  an  organization  to  carry  on 
what  might  be  called  propaganda  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  certain  executives  in 
other  countries.  That  is  what  was  ob¬ 
jected  to,  it  being  felt  that  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  impose  our  views  on  other  coun¬ 
tries.  There  was  some  resistance  to  that 
provision  and  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  activity.  Therefore,  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  continue 
the  appropriation.  But  everything  that 
is  expressed  in  the  Thye  amendment  is 
in  line  with  the  committee’s  thinking; 
and,  while  we  have  not  had  this  matter 
before  the  committee,  I  think  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
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cerned,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeI,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
numerals  “1956”  and  insert  “1954.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
a  termination  date  for  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  as  was  contemplated  when 
the  act  was  originally  drawn  up.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  will  recall  that  the 
original  ECA  Act  was  to  expire  on  June 
30,  1952.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  ex¬ 
pire  at  that  time,  and  I  had  worked  to 
that  end.  But  unfortunately,  Korea  in¬ 
tervened,  with  the  result  that  the  MSA 
was  created  in  place  of  the  ECA.  The 
termination  date  was  then  set  at  June  30, 
1954. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out, 
that  the  MSA  as  such  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  returns  are  diminishing 
more  and  more  each  year.  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  what  both  ECA  and 
MSA  have  done,  and  I  have  constantly 
supported  those  programs  through  the 
years.  I  am  supporting  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  but  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  an 
end  to  an  independent  agency  such  as 
MSA,  and  to  put  all  economic  aid  as  such 
under  the  Department  of  State,  where 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  in  the  report  by  the  Hon. 
Henderson  L.  Lanham,  of  Georgia,  and 
myself,  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  went 
to  Europe  last  December.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  subcommittee  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  All  agencies  engaged  in  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  abolished  as  quickly  as 
feasible  and  their  duties  centralized  under 
the  State  Department. 

2.  The  regional  office  of  the  SRE — 

That  is,  Special  Representative  for  Eu? 
rope — 

should  be  abolished  and  all  its  duties  trans¬ 
ferred  to  MSA,  Washington. 

3.  The  positions  of  ambassadors  and  min¬ 
isters  now  operating  under  MSA  should  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  interpolate  at 
that  point  that  during  the  past  year  the 
MSA  had  19  ambassadors  and  ministers 
in  addition  to  the  regularly  accredited 
State  Department  ambassadors  and  min¬ 
isters.  I  continue: 

4.  Detail  one  man — with  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  and  prestige  and  a  capable  staff — to 
make  a  2-month  survey  of  all  foreign-aid 
programs  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplica¬ 
tion,  and  to  weed  out  incompetent  and 
unnecessary  personnel.  We  recommend 
Gen.  Joseph  McNarney,  retired,  who  did  such 
an  outstanding  job  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
NATO  in  1951. 


I  may  say  that  the  present  able  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  MSA,  Mr.  Stassen,  sent 
to  the  various  countries  in  which  MSA 
was  operating  a  commission  consisting 
of  55  businessmen.  These  business 
leaders  returned,  and  in  their  report 
they  stated: 

Regardless  of  the  original  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  separate  organizations,  we  believe 
that  activities  having  to  do  with  our  for¬ 
eign  relationships  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  should  now  be 
operated  by  it. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  these  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  looking  into  the  setup  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration.  I 
read  further  from  the  report : 

If  the  Department  of  State  has  not  in  the 
past  been  equipped  with  either  the  proper 
personnel  or  the  recognized  capacity  to  carry 
on  these  functions,  we  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  come  for  it  to  assume  its  proper 
responsibilities.  Basic  political  decisions  re¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  economics,  finance,  and 
military,  together  with  organizational  cor¬ 
relation  adequate  to  carry  them  out  effec¬ 
tively.  These  functions  should  be  as  closely 
coordinated  as  possible. 

So  instead  of  an  outstanding  indi¬ 
vidual  like  General  McNarney  making 
an  investigation,  we  have  something  that 
probably  is  better,  namely,  a  committee 
composed  of  55  businessmen  visiting 
various  countries  at  the  request  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Administrator  to  find 
out  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right 
with  MSA,  and  then  to  return  home  and 
submit  recommendations.  The  commit¬ 
tee  came  back  with  recommendations. 
It  recommended  that  MSA  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  State  Department. 
The  fifth  recommendation  made  by  Mr. 
Lanham  and  myself,  last  December, 
reads : 

5.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  joint  Sen¬ 
ate-House  committee  to  constantly  check  on 
and  oversee  all  foreign-aid  programs  and  to 
make  semiannual  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  and  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committees,  and  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  offering 
the  amendment  is  that  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  a  greater  centralization 
and  more  effective  administration  of  all 
our  foreign-aid  programs.  By  this 
amendment  I  do  not  intend  to  bring 
about  thhe  complete  liquidation  of  MSA 
by  June  30,  1954,  because,  under  section 
530  (a)  (2)  it  is  provided : 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  shall,  if  obligated  before  such 
date,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for 
3  years  following  such  date,  and  shall  be 
available  during  such  period  for  obligation. 

In  other  words,  if  MSA  comes  to  an 
end  in  1954,  it  will,  in  effect,  mean  that 
it  will  be  allowed  3  years  within  which 
to  liquidate  its  position  before  the  final 
and  complete  termination  takes  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  not  have  control  mere¬ 
ly  of  the  making  of  foreign  policy,  but 
that  he  should  also  have  control  of  the 
operation  of  foreign  policy.  Every  aid 
program  undertaken  by  this  country  is 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  such,  I  think  it  is  the  di- 
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rect  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  also  think  that  he  can  get  the 
right  type  of  personnel  to  aid  and  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

So  far  as  the  defense  aid  is  concerned, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  it  would  remain 
where  it  is  now,  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  would  have  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  that  part 
of  the  defense  program. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  who,  I  know,  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  for  a  long  time, 
and  very  deeply  interested  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  having  served  as 
an  able  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  would  consider  modi¬ 
fying  his  amendment  so  that  instead  of 
the  committee  recommendation  of  an 
expiration  date  of  1956,  or,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  act,  of  1954,  that  the  year  be  1955, 
and  then  the  3-year  pipeline  provision 
could  be  reduced  to  1  year.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  wonder  if  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  would 
modify  his  amendment  to  that  extent  in 
order  to  accelerate  action  on  the  bill. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  I  am  not  at  this 
point  trying  to  do  so,  but  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  an  area  of 
agreement  which  would  enable  us  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  a  mutually  satisfactory 
date  and  at  the  same  time  meet  most  of 
the  points  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  I  should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one,  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  original  bill  extends  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  MSA  to  1958.  In  the  committee 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  change  the 
date  to  1954.  That  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  the  committee  did  accept  an 
amendment  fixing  the  date  at  1956. 

I  should  be  willing  to  accept  a  modifi¬ 
cation  fixing  the  date  at  1955,  and,' in 
the  meantime,  we  can  examine  the  for¬ 
eign  program  and  try  to  correlate  all  for¬ 
eign-aid  activities  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  so  that  the  responsibility 
will  be  clearly  discerned  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself  will  be  placed  where  it  prop¬ 
erly  belongs. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  that  extent,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  joint  with  him  in  urging 
upon  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
whose  chairman  is  not  at  present  on  the 
floor,  but  the  ranking  minority  Member 
is  present,  that  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  may 
be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ff'he 
Chair  understands  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  is  to 
modify  the  amendment  to  fix  the  date 
at  1955,  and  that  the  word  “three”  be 
changed  to  “one.” 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  may  re¬ 
quire  two  amendments,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  along  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  line  I  shall  be  prepared  to  offer  a 
second  amendment,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Montana  agrees  to  change  the 
pipeline  provision  back  to  1  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  would  allow  us  sufficient  time  to 
liquidate  the  organization.  Would  1 
year  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Would  2  years  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  addressing  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  had  thought 
1  year  would  be  sufficient.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  great  problem  in  getting 
that  taken  care  of  by  the  Congress. 
Personally,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  1 
year,  although  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  1  year  would  be 
needed.  I  am  going  along  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  in  his 
original  amendment,  but  if  he  wishes  to 
modify  it  and  avoid  conflict  on  the  issue, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  join. 

In  the  beginning  I  must  make  my  own 
position  clear.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  mutual  security  is  going  into  its 
last  fiscal  year,  beginning  this  morning. 
Regardless  of  what  is  done,  I  shall  not 
be  in  favor  of  any  further  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  after  July  1954.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  may  not  be  for  some  foreign 
aid,  but  not  under  mutual  security.  The 
truth  is  that  it  ought  to  terminate.  It 
would  not  greatly  disturb  any  European 
countries,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it.  They 
are  reasonably  happy,  at  least,  because 
the  provision  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1952  that  it  would  terminate  in  1954. 
I  am  only  serving  notice,  individual 
notice,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  law  will  not  be  extended  after  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  today. 

I  am  agreeable  to  the  amendment. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  end  mutual 
security,  and  that  is  to  cut  it  off.  There 
is  but  one  way  for  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  to  effect  economy,  and  that 
is  to  resurvey  the  whole  program.  So 
far  as  a  survey  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  administrators  of  the  act,  who  have 
a  vast  army  of  persons  employed  at  home 
and  abroad,  they  will  never  consent  to 
ending  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
I  desire  to  make  one  further  statement. 
There  is  but  one  way  for  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  ever  to  get  and  stay 
on  their  feet,  and  that  is  to  let  them 
work  out  the  way  to  get  and  stay  on 
their  feet.  If,  after  7  years  of  large  ap¬ 
propriations  of  money  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States,  they  are  not 
now  on  their  feet,  they  never  will  be. 

It  is  agreeable  to  me  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  amendment,  but  I  am  making 
my  position  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
from  now  on  I  shall  not  myself  support 
any  program  for  the  Mutual  Security 


Agency  after  the  fiscal  year  expires  a 
year  from  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  who  worked  with  me  on 
this  amendment  in  the  committee. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  consideration  he  has 
shown. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  changing  the  date 
from  1954  to  1955,  and  on  page  15,  line 
5,  to  strike  out  the  word  “three”  and 
substitute  the  word  “one.” 

In  that  respect  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
getting  pretty  close  to  my  original  ob¬ 
jective,  because  under  my  amendment 
to  strike  “1956”  and  substitute  “1954,” 
we  would  have  allowed  a  3-year  liquida¬ 
tion  date,  thus  reducing  it  by  2  years 
while  increasing  the  possibility  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  MSA  next  year  by  1  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Montand  is  modifying  his  amendment 
by  changing  1954  to  1955  and  by  offering 
an  additional  proposal  that  on  page  15, 
line  5,  the  word  “three”  be  stricken  out 
and  the  word  “one”  be  substituted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  the  Senator  feels  that  1 
year  is  adequate,  when  we  have  to  make 
commitments  under  the  program  we  are 
now  authorizing,  and  whether  2  years 
would  not  be  preferable.  I  am  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  controversy  over  it,  but  am  mere¬ 
ly  asking  the  question  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  going  to  fix  the  date 
as  1954, 1  feel  there  should  be  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  liquidation  period  suggested 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  1  year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  continuation 
of  aid  on  the  basis  on  which  we  have 
been  giving  it  is  bound  to  create  re¬ 
sentment.  In  effect,  I  think  it  is  not 
bringing  the  nations  closer  together. 
The  longer  it  continues,  the  farther 
apart  it  will  push  us.  It  is  a  deterrent 
to  unity.  I  feel  very  sincerely  that  this 
Government,  which  has  expended  ap¬ 
proximately  $39  billion  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  has  done  just 
about  all  it  can  do.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  economic  facts  of  life,  so  far  as 
they  affect  European  countries,  I  believe 
Europe  is  on  a  fairly  even  keel  at  pres¬ 
ent.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  aid  programs 
went  into  effect,  there  was  a  net  increase 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  Europe  last 
year. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  aid  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  beginning,  and  who  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  this  year’s  program, 
I  also  believe  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
should  be  done.  I  believe  a  little  more 
consideration  must  be  given  to  condi¬ 
tions  at  home,  as  well  as  to  conditions 
abroad.  I  feel  that  the  end  result  may 


well  be  a  firmer  friendship  and  better 
understanding  than  is  now  the  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  state¬ 
ment.  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
views  he  has  expressed.  I  think  we  must 
now  look  forward  to  getting  the  appro¬ 
priation  as  soon  as  possible,  so  I  shall  not 
press  the  point  with  respect  to  a  2-year 
extension,  if  the  Senator,  who  has  given 
as  much  study  to  the  situation  as  the 
rest  of  us  have,  feels  that  1  year  is  as 
ample  for  our  purposes  as  2  years  would 
be. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  like 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  I  have  always  favored  the  foreign 
aid  program.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Herter  committee  in  the  House,  which 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  establishment 
of  the  Marshall  plan  program.  I  heart¬ 
ily  concur  in  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  we  must 
give  notice  to  Europe  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  financing  their 
economies,  through  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  and  that  we  consider  an  indef¬ 
inite  and  continuing  program  of  de¬ 
pendency  upon  the  United  States  for 
aid  to  be  instrumental  in  building  up  ill 
will. 

As  this  program  moves  lower  and  lower 
in  the  amount  of  dollar  aid  to  the  foreign 
countries,  the  more  resentful  those  coun¬ 
tries  become  at  what  the  American  pro¬ 
gram  means  for  their  economy,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  must  go  to  our  mutual 
security  officers  or  officials  and  conform 
their  programs  of  development  to  Amer¬ 
ican  dictation  or  American  wishes  in 
order  to  quality  for  funds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  funds  which  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  made  available  in  future 
years  will  be  so  low  that  they  will  not  be 
effective  and  not  be  genuinely  healthful 
to  further  recovery  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations  overseas. 

I  believe  we  must  look  forward,  as  we 
terminate  this  program,  to  improving 
and  increasing  the  acceptance  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  trade  with  those  people  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  They  wish 
to  work  their  way  out  of  the  present 
situation.  They  wish  to  be  self-respect¬ 
ing  traders  in  the  world  market.  Unless 
we  affirmatively  adopt  as  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  a  determination  to  in¬ 
crease  this  trade,  and  find  ways  to  do 
it,  we  shall  probably  see  much  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  drift  back,  so  that  the  situation 
in  the  foreign  field  will  be  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  know  of  his  great  interest  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  agree,  will  he  not,  that  in 
terminating  the  program,  we  must  look 
forward  to  an  open  door  for  trade,  so 
that  those  people  will  not  be  hopeless? 
The  question  of  tariff  barriers,  customs 
restrictions,  and  all  the  other  impedi¬ 
ments  to  helping  them  work  their  way 
out  and  become  self-supporting  nations, 
must  be  affirmatively  explored  by  Con¬ 
gress. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  The  imbalance  of  trade  must  be 
corrected.  The  tariff  walls  are  not  all  on 
our  side.  The  Western  European  nations 
themselves  likewise  should  consider  some 
of  the  prohibitive  tariffs  which  exist  with 
respect  to  some  of  their  own  commodi- 
t)i6S 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed;  but  af¬ 
firmative  action  in  setting  the  pace  in 
this  country  can  do  much  to  help  tear 
down  barriers  the  foreign  countries  have 
erected  between  themselves,  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  decidedly  improves 
the  bill.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  this 
field  and  has  checked  into  the  question, 
whether  he  feels  that  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  aid  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  duplication  have  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  some  of  the  rampant  running 
expenses  which  have  heretofore  charac¬ 
terized  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
testimony  presented  to  our  committee, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction, 
and  there  will  be  a  further  substantial 
reduction  by  the  15th  of  July.  I  think 
also  that  Mr.  Stassen,  who  is  new  on  the 
job,  and  the  persons  whom  he  has  work¬ 
ing  for  him,  have  done  good,  efficient 
work  in  the  period  they  have  been  oper¬ 
ating. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Montana  say  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  in  the  view  of  many 
who  have  had  some  understanding  of  the 
Situation  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
duplication,  waste,  and  expenses  have 
been  rather  appalling.  Likewise,  the 
reaction  that  has  developed  in  foreign 
countries  toward  the  United  States  is 
quite  the  contrary  of  what  we  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

I  have  had  some  assurances  from 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  that  although  we  are  author¬ 
izing  the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  included  in  the  bill,  which,  in  my 
view',  is  in  the  nature  of  a  promissory- 
note  that  can  be  cashed,  we  can  look 
forward  to  certain  reductions  in 
amounts.  There  are  certain  phases  of 
the  bill  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  vote  for, 
but  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas.  I  hope  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  foreign  aid  can  revert  to  the 
State  Department,  where  it  belongs,  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  full 
responsibility  for  its  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  will  be  voted  upon  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  GEORGE,  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  wish  to  take  time  before  the  vote,  be¬ 
cause  the  suggestion  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  and  its  will¬ 
ing  acceptance  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana,  who  offered  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment,  were  quite  agreeable 
to  me. 

However,  I  repeat  that  if  President 
Eisenhower  wishes  to  make  economies, 
there  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
this  field.  He  cannot  do  it  except  by  set¬ 
ting  up  an  independent  committee  or 
commission,  to  review  the  whole  work 
and  the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 
When  such  a  study  is  made,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  recommendation  made 
will  be  such  that  Congress  can,  in  good 
conscience,  follow  it,  and  it  will  result 
in  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  Treasury, 
in  my  honest  judgment. 

I  shall  not  offer  to  this  particular  bill 
an  amendment  requiring  or  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  President  appoint  such  a 
commission,  but  the  only  way  out  of  the 
mass  of  expenditures  in  foreign  fields  is 
through  the  creation  of  an  independent 
commission,  which  the  President  him¬ 
self  will  create  within  the  year.  I 
thought  1  year  was  sufficient,  but  it 
might  be  well  to  have  its  life  extended 
to  2  years.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  next  fiscal  year  after  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  serve  notice  individually  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  am  through  with  mutual  se¬ 
curity  assistance  as  such.  But  if  the 
President  will  create  a  commission  to 
review  all  the  expenditures  of  money  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  if  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  shall  be  submitted,  I  shall  be  more 
than  inclined  to  support  it,  because  I 
know  it  will  result  in  real  economy  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  and 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  either 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  or  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  ask  the  question  in  order  to 
make  it  and  the  answer  a  part  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  have  been  informed  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (sec.  112  (j ) ) ,  re¬ 
quires  the  Administrator  to  provide  dol¬ 
lars  for  marine  insurance  on  commod¬ 
ities  shipped  from  the  United  States 
where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  practical  matter  MSA  re¬ 
fuses  to  allocate  dollars  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  marine  insurance  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  participating 
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country.  Since  participating  govern¬ 
ments  in  most  cases  do  not  make  such 
requests  unless  the  insurance  is  placed 
in  the  market  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
try,  American  insurance  companies  are 
effectively  kept  from  insuring  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  in  fact  competition  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Is  that  the  Senator’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  this  provision  was 
intended  to  work?  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  will  understand  my  interest  be¬ 
cause  a  great  deal  of  marine  insurance  is 
placed  in  companies  of  my  home  State. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  I  rise  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

I  may  say  to  him  that  I  am  very  glad 
the  question  has  been  raised,  because 
there  has  been  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  placing  of  marine  insurance.  The 
question  has  arisen  in  a  number  of 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  it  seems  to  me — and 
I  believe  I  also  speak  for  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee — that  the  intent  of 
this  provision  was  that  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator,  now  the  MSA  Administrator, 
was  to  provide  dollars  for  marine  insur¬ 
ance  where  the  insurance  was  placed  on 
a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  H.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  should  be  interpreted 
by  the  Administrator  so  as  to  give  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  to  the  marine  insur¬ 
ance  markets  of  the  countries  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help  economically. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  the  Senator’s 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  answered  the  question.  I  appreciate 
the  answer,  because  it  provides  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  pending 
bill,  on  which  action  may  be  taken  in  the 
departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  last  evening  when  the 
majority  leader  made  a  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  request  to  limit  debate,  I  wanted 
to  agree  to  it,  and  would  have  agreed 
to  it  after  the  colloquy  which  passed 
between  us. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  objected  to,  and 
I  was  willing  then  to  try  to  expedite  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  in  every  way  to  get  the 
bill  to  final  vote  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  asked  for  a  quorum  call, 
but  before  the  call  had  proceeded  to  a 
conclusion  he  withdrew  the  request.  I 
did  not  object. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  I  believe  that  if  we  could  have  a 
quorum  call  and  get  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  I  could,  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  explain  the  amendment  as  I 
understand  it,  and  how  it  will  operate, 
and  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  I  believe 
it  would  expedite  a  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  on  the  bill.  Otherwise,  I 
would  begin  to  speak  now,  more  Senators 
would  come  on  the  floor  as  I  go  along. 
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and  in  that  way  perhaps  it  would  take 
longer  to  consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  his  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  I  think  his  suggestion  is  a  good 
one.  I  believe  we  can  expedite  action 
on  the  bill  by  having  as  many  Members 
present  as  we  can  get  away  from  their 
committee  duties  and  other  business. 

I  hope,  if  we  can  move  along  and  fin¬ 
ish  consideration  of  the  bill  by  mid¬ 
afternoon,  that  we  will  then  make  the 
reciprocal-trade  bill  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  open  debate  on  it.  By  so  doing 
we  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  fin¬ 
ishing  consideration  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  bill  by  tomorrow.  If  so,  we  would 
recess  from  tomorrow  until  Monday. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  mine  is  the 
last  amendment  to  be  offered,  and  I  have 
waited  until  all  the  other  amendments 
were  disposed  of,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  could  proceed  to  vote,  if  we  could 
get  the  membership  present  to  hear  my 
explanation  of  it.  After  my  explanation 
of  it,  the  Senate  could  debate  it,  perhaps 
hurriedly,  and  we  could  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  it,  and  then  let  the  bill  reach 
a  final  vote. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  glad  to  coop¬ 
erate,  and  considers  the  suggestion  to 
be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Greeil 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Griswold 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Beall 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hill 

Murray 

Bush 

Hoey 

Neely 

Butler,  Md. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Byrd 

Hunt 

Potter 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Langer 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Symington 

Ferguson 

Long 

Taft 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Frear 

Malone 

Watkins 

George 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Gillette 

Martin 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Maybank 

Williams 

Gore 

McCarran 

Young 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 


ana  [Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Confei’ence  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver],  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

.Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  considered  a  large  number  of 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  a  message  has 
come  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommending  certain  legisla¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  serious  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  some  respects  critical,  with  regard 
to  surplus  agricultural  products.  Some 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  to 
the  bill  were  in  the  nature  of  giveaway 
provisions  of  some  of  the  products  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  excess  sup¬ 
ply.  In  one  sense  the  entire  bill  is  a 
giving  away  of  our  substance.  It  is  pred¬ 
icated  upon  the  theory,  a  theory  which 
I  hope  has  substance  to  it,  that  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
friendly  nations  and  by  helping  them  to 
shore  up  their  own  economies,  we  are 
serving  our  own  self-interest. 

The  pending  bill  is  entitled  “An 
Amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,” 
the  basic  law.  If  there  is  provision  in 
this  act  tending  toward  security  for  our 
allies  and  friends,  or  if  there  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  security,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  mutuality,  then  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  for  us  in  return.  By  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  offer  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  simply  pro¬ 
pose  that  we  try  to  get  a  little  something 
of  material  value  in  return  while  we  are 
pouring  out  so  much  of  our  material 
wealth  in  an  effort  to  help  sustain  the 
free  countries  of.  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  our  own  enlightened 
self-interest,  if  we  want  to  put  it  on  that 
basis. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  They 
are  not  surplus  with  respect  to  the  needs 
of  the  world;  they  are  not  surplus  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  our  allies;  and 
they  are  not  surplus  to,  the  needs  of  the 
countries  who  are  eligible  to  receive  aid 
under  the  pending  bill.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  instead  of  proposing  that  we 
simply  give  away  some  of  the  surpluses 
which  we  now  have  on  hand,  I  propose 
something  that  is  in  line  with  the  claim 
that  what  the  foreign  countries  want  is 
trade  rather  than  aid.  I  am  simply  pro¬ 
posing  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  trade  with 
us  and  to  purchase,  not  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus  and  that  are  part  of 
the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 


poration,  but  to  purchase  through  the 
regular  channels  of  trade  those  commod¬ 
ities  which  are  in  surplus  now,  or  which 
may  become  surplus  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  then  discuss  it  briefly,  explain¬ 
ing  what  it  does,  how  I  think  it  will  work, 
and  how  it  will  operate  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  our  country  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  intended  to  become  and 
which  will  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  authorization  when  an  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made  to  implement  it  and  to  carry 
it  out.  I  propose,  on  page  2,  line  1,  fol¬ 
lowing  “Sec.  540,”  to  insert  “(a);”  to 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end 
of  line  13,  and  between  lines  13  and  14 
to  insert  a  new  subsection,  reading  as 
follows : 

(b)  Such  amounts  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  as  may  be  specified  in  the  act 
appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used  by 
the  President — 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  fixed  amount,  but  such  an  amount 
as  the  Appropriations  Committee,  upon 
the  basis  of  testimony  presented  to  it, 
may  earmark,  that  is,  after  it  has  heard 
testimony  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
indication  of  how  much  may  be  needed, 
and  how  much  other  countries  may  be 
able  to  use. 

The  new  subsection  would  continue — 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
countries  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance 
under  this  act  through  currency  conversion 
agreements  entered  into  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  The  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  such 
country  which  shall  provide — 

(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  such  amounts  of  the 
currency  of  such  country  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use  of 
such  United  States  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus 
supply; 

(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such 
country  received  by  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun¬ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act; 

(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an  amount 
of  dollar  exchange,  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
exchange  used  by  such  country  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952,  for  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  of  each 
commodity  covered  by  the  agreement,  will 
be  made  available  by  such  country  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1953,  from 
sources  other  than  dollar  exchange  made 
available  under  this  section  of  the  act  for 
the  purchase  of  each  such  commodity;  and 

(4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States  with 
dollar  exchange  provided  under  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  conducted  through  private 
trade  channels. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  earmark  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  for  use  in 
a  currency-conversion  program  that  will 
serve  a  dual  purpose  of,  first,  increasing 
exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  produced  in  the  United  States,  by 
accepting  foreign  currencies  in  indirect 
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payment  therefor.  I  may  say  that  no 
country  would  be  eligible  for  this  cur¬ 
rency-conversion  agreement  until  that 
country  had  given  satisfactory  assur¬ 
ances  that  it  would  release  dollars  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  to  buy  the  same  amount 
in  dollar  value  of  a  specific  commodity 
that  it  bought  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
This  then  becomes  an  inducement  to 
that  country,  after  it  has  spent  those 
dollars,  to  buy  as  much  in  1954  as  it 
bought  in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  This  be¬ 
comes  an  attractive  inducement  to  that 
country.  It  is  as  though  we  were  to 
say  to  them,  “If  you  want  to  buy  more 
of  our  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  or  whatever 
is  in  surplus,  we  will  give  you  the  dol¬ 
lars;  you  give  us  your  currency  in  ex¬ 
change,  with  the  understanding  that 
you  will  use  those  dollars  to  buy,  not 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  but  out  of  the  regular  channels  of 
trade.  You  buy  commodities  that  are 
in  surplus,  and  we  will  take  your  cur¬ 
rency  and  spend  it  in  your  country  for 
military  supplies  and  services.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  do  one 
of  two  things:  We  are  going  to  spend 
all  this  money  in  dollars  over  there,  or 
we  are  going  to  take  some  part  of  it  in 
their  currency  and  let  them  use  dollars 
that  we  give  them  to  buy  these  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which  are  in  surplus. 
The  surpluses  are  increasing.  Let  them 
buy  through  regular  channels  of  trade, 
and  we  pay  them  with  their  own  curren¬ 
cy.  It  is  not  a  give-away;  it  is  aid  by 
trade. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  meaning  of  the  cutoff  between  the 
purchases  last  year  and  now,  and  I 
should  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
amplify  it.  It  is  still  unclear  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  like  all  other 
agreements  we  make  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Before  a  country  is  eligible  and 
before  any  conversion  agreeemnt  will  be 
entered  into,  that  country  has  to  give 
satisfactory  assurances  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Administrator  that  it  will  re¬ 
lease  free  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
these  products  which  are  in  surplus. 
When  that  country  has  given  us  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  buy  the  same  amount 
that  was  purchased  last  year  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  we  will  make  a  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  agreement  with  them 
whereby  they  buy  some  of  these  com¬ 
modities,  we  provide  the  dollars,  and 
take  their  currency  and  spend  their  cur¬ 
rency  with  them  to  buy  military  supplies 
and  services. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  after 
it  has  heard  testimony,  is  prepared  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  it  will  appropriate, 
$300  million,  $400  million,  $500  million, 
or  whatever  the  testimony  indicates  may 
be  needed  to  finance  the  program.  That 
money  is  earmarked.  We  would  not 
want  to  earmark  more  than  it  would  be 
reasonably  anticipated  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words,  if 
a  foreign  country  had  used  $100  million 
worth  of  cotton,  it  would  be  entitled  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  on  an  exchange  of  cur¬ 
rency. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  it  would  still 
be  limited,  would  it  not,  to  the  amount 
that  is*  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the 
committee,  in  hard  dollars  that  would 
buy  anything  the  United  States  had  to 
sell,  but  we  are  making  those  dollars 
limited  in  this  case  beyond  the  amount 
purchased  in  1953? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  can  be  spent 
to  the  extent  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  earmarks  the  money ;  that  is  true. 
These  dollars  would  not  be  hard  dollars; 
they  would  become  free  dollars;  they 
would  be  available  only  if  the  foreign 
nation  wanted  to  buy,  under  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  some  of  our  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  can  be  a  little  more  specific.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  allocated 
to  Italy,  let  us  say,  in  order  to  purchase 
needed  cotton.  Would  bur  Government 
merely  buy  a  certain  amount  of  lires  so 
as  to  permit  Italy  to  use  the  dollar  ex¬ 
change  to  buy  cotton  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  have  to 
agree  to  (buy  in  the  United  States 
through  tlie  regular  channels  of  trade. 
We  are  not  requiring  it  to  buy  surplus 
on  hand  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Of  course,  whatever  it  bought 
would  diminish  the  surplus  we  would 
otherwise  have  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  money,  however,  would  be  made 
available  to  help  us  militarily. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  currency  we 
get  from  them  in  exchange  is  spent  for 
that  purpose.  It  can  be  spent  to  buy 
planes  or  to  buy  ammunition  or  small 
arms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  not  impos¬ 
ing  an  obligation  on  Italy,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  letting  her  have  aid  to  buy 
a  certain  amount  of  surplus,  such  as  cot¬ 
ton  or  other  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  compulsory  about  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  buy  if  they 
do  not  want  to.  We  are  trying  to  set  up 
an  arrangement  whereby  we  can  offer 
some  attractive  inducement  to  them  to 
buy  some  of  our  products  that  are  in 
surplus.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment 
does  not  provide  additional  funds,  but 
authorizes  the  utilization  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  that  particular  section,  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  out  of  the  aggregate  total; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  committee  would  have  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.’’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  not  provide 
for  gifts  of  commodities  where  there  may 
be  a  famine  situation,  does  it? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  The  bill  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  introduced  and  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  in  no  way  conflict.  If  we  want  to 
consider  it  further  and  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Senator’s  bill  or  the  bill 


of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai¬ 
ken]  is  wise  and  desirable,  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  no  way  prevents  that. 

I  understood  the  President’s  bill  and 
the  amendment  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  it  last  night  would 
apply  primarily  to  famines  and  to  criti¬ 
cal  emergencies.  Unless  there  is  a  very 
broad  and  loose  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  language  in  the  President’s 
message,  I  doubt  if  some  countries  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  That  would  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  language  of  the  bill  when  it  is 
finally  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  which  tb2  Senator  from 
Arkansas  offers  is  essentially  directed 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  what  might 
be  normal  needs  on  the  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
TGCt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  that  country 
may  be  short  of  dollars.  Once  the  coun¬ 
try  has  certified  that  it  will  spend  as 
many  dollars  in  the  ensuing  year  as  it 
did  in  the  previous  year - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  a  specified 
commodity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  becomes 
eligible  for  the  currency  conversion  ar¬ 
rangement  which  permits  the  United 
States  to  accept  foreign  currency  and 
provide  dollars  in  a  similar  amount  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  agreement.  Then  we, 
in  turn,  spent  the  foreign  currency  in 
the  foreign  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  So  they 
would  be  receiving  every  dollar  of  aid 
under  the  bill  that  they  would  receive 
if  we  spent  all  dollars.  All  we  are  do¬ 
ing  is  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
come  here  and  go  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  commodities  which  are  already 
in  surplus  and  which  might  be  in  greater 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  next  crop  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  night,  while  its  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  nearly  so  specific  as  is 
the  language  which  is  now  being  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  portion  where  I  proposed 
to  authorize  the  President  to  utilize  our 
surplus  commodities  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  with  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  and  our  national  security,  in  my  ex¬ 
planation  I  pointed  out  that  it  might 
mean  a  gift,  a  sale  at  a  concessional 
price,  a  sale  on  a  long-term  loan,  or  it 
might  mean  a  sale  with  currency  con¬ 
version. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  limited  specifically  to  normal- 
trade  practices.  However,  normal-trade 
practices  today  are  blocked,  because  of 
the  inability  of  some  would-be  purchas¬ 
ing  countries  to  have  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  long  as  those 
countries  duplicate  their  regular-trade 
pattern  in  a  particular  commodity  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  basis  of  their 
last  year’s  purchases,  then  they  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  purchase  additional  commodities 
by  means  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  making  up  the  dollars,  when  the 
purchasing  country  provides  from  local 
funds  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  By  conversion  of 
their  currency;  and  they  would  at  any 
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rate  get  back  every  benefit  we  would 
provide  in  dollars  because  we  would 
spend  the  currency  in  their  countries  on 
whatever  contracts  we  have  for  supplies. 
Furthermore,  I  think  we  would  finally 
give  those  supplies  to  them,  such  as  ma¬ 
terials  and  arms.  Much  of  the  supplies 
we  would  give  to  them  after  we  had 
bought  and  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  desire  to  have 
the  record  clear  that,  to  my  mind,  what 
the  Senator  has  proposed  is  very  con- 
/  structive.  I  think  it  fits  into  what  I  may 
call  the  normal-trade  pattern  among 
nations.  It  can  be  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  to  mean  what  the  President  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  message.  But  I  think  I 
should  state  that,  at  least  from  my  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  forward  step.  It  makes 
possible  an  improvement  in  the  trade 
relationships  among  nations,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  utilize  local  currencies,  while 
affording  a  greater  exchange  of  goods. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  an  inducement  to  create 
more  trade,  which  is  what  foreign  na¬ 
tions  have  been  clamoring  for.  They 
say  they  want  more  trade,  and  less  aid. 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  help  them 
accomplish  that  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  cost  the  United  States 
any  more,  nor  will  it  deprive  foreign 
countries  of  any  benefits,  which  they 
would  get  anyhow. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  attached  to  section  540,  there 
may  be  some  who  will  say  it  will  dilute 
or  diminish  the  amount  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  funds.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  is  not  asking  that  there  be  any 
specific  amount  specified;  he  is  saying 
the  amount  will  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  may 
be  $10  million,  $15  million,  $25  million, 
or  any  other  amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  only  an  au¬ 
thorization.  When  the  appropriation  is 
considered,  it  will  be  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment,  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  Congress  as  a  whole. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  1949, 
I  believe,  it  was,  I  undertook  to  place  a 
similar  amendment  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  but  it  was  ruled  to  be  legislation, 
and  we  were  unable  to  have  the  rules 
suspended.  The  amendment  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  one  now  offered,  but  it 
was  directed  toward  the  same  goal. 

What  I  am  now  seeking  to  do  is  to 
place  the  amendment  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  so  that  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  can  hear  testimony.  The 
committee  may  not  earmark  one  dollar 
for  the  purpose  specified.  It  may  not 
feel  justfied  in  earmarking  one  dollar. 
But  if  the  committee  concludes  that  it  is 
justified,  then  it  will  have  the  authority 
to  do  so,  and  the  appropriation  made  for 
this  purpose  would  be  fully  authorized. 
The  only  question  then  before  the  Senate 
would  be  as  to  the  amount,  or  the  wisdom 
of  making  any  appropriation  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  view  of  what  I 
might  say  was  the  rather  dismal  showing 
on  the  vote  last  evening  in  respect  to 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  worthy  objec¬ 
tive^  realizing  that  there  were  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  involved,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  con¬ 
structive  and  a  positive  step  toward  what 


we  are  seeking.  I  gather  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  remarks  that  he  is  now  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  an  authorization - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  An  authorization 
only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  he  did  not 
do  previously  as  to  the  appropriation 
item. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 

correct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 

relying  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  dollar  amount,  if 
any,  that  will  be  utilized  out  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  authorizing  any  dollar 
amount.  It  is  an  open-end  authoriza¬ 
tion,  and  the  amount  is  left  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 

correct.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  very 
intelligently  earmark  any  funds  at  this 
time.  If  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  errs  in  fixing  an 
amount,  the  Senate,  of  course,  can  cor¬ 
rect  the  error. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr-.  ELLENDER.  When  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  states  that  he  desires 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  earmark  a  certain  portion  of  this 
amount - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
say  “Not  to  exceed.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  what?  To  buy 
surplus  commodities? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  under 
the  currency  exchange  provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  would  a  certain 
amount  of  the  appropriation  be  ear¬ 
marked? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  used 
to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  the  bill, 
which  would  be  this  subsection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  subsec¬ 
tion  deal  with  surpluses? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  deals  with  cur¬ 
rency  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  there  is  no  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  part  of  a  country  to  utilize 
funds  that  are  made  available  to  buy 
surpluses,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  says  they  may 
be  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  an¬ 
swered  previously,  there  would  be  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  surpluses  on  the  part  of 
a  country  that  obtained  funds  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  an  obligation  upon  any  country 
to  accept  $1  of  these  funds  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  accept  them.  They  can  say 
they  do  not  want  our  help.  But  if  they 
want  to  cooperate  and  help  to  stimulate 
trade  and  get  something  they  need 
which  we  have  in  abundance,  without 
hurting  us,  this  is  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  still  trying  to 
get  an  understanding  of  the  matter. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  observed 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  says  that  foreign  countries  are  not 
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obligated  to  accept  the  deal,  but  that  the 
money  will  be  reserved  out  of  the  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  item  in 
the  bill,  the  provision  will  be  that  the 
funds  may  be  used.  That  is  what  it  will 
say,  that  it  may  be  used. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  as  the  bill 
would  come  from  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  if  we  assume  that  $500  mil¬ 
lion  would  be  earmarked  for  this  trans¬ 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
then  it  would  be  lost  to  European  aid. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  T  think  that  would 
depend  on  the  way  the  provision  was 
written  in  the  appropriation  bill.  There 
could  be  a  complete  limitation,  or  a  lim¬ 
itation  subject  to  discretion.  This 
amendment  does  not  determine  that. 
That  would  be  determined  by  language 
in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  prohibit  transactions  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
governments  involved?  Those  moving 
through  private  channels  must  clear 
through  private  channels,  or  if  the  grade 
or  quantities  of  materials  in  surplus 
are  not  readily  available  at  ocean  ports, 
can  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
accept  them? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  think 
they  could,  if  the  articles  were  not  avail¬ 
able  through  regular  channels.  I  think 
the  purpose  is  to  try  to  stimulate  trade 
through  regular  channels.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  make  this  amendment  a 
dumping  amendment,  as  the  term  is 
sometimes  used. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words,  if 
we  elected  to  use  for  export  Government 
sources  entirely,  eventually  our  private 
sources  would  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  that  load  placed  on  it, 
whether  it  wanted  it  or  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  We 
are  trying  to  avoid  that.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  trade  in  private  channels, 
and  are  attempting  to  stimulate  private 
trade,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
foreign  countries  to  have  more  dollars 
with  which  to  purchase.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  be  getting  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  benefit  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  goal  at  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  driving.  Yet  I  fear  that  if 
the  amendment  involves  a  large  amount 
of  aid,  damage  will  be  done  to  perhaps 
the  last  foreign  aid  bill  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  By  absorbing  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  or  a  half  billion  dollars  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  would  be  doing  damage  to  the 
foreign  aid  concept.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  he  is 
thinking  of  in  those  terms? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  anyone  could  be  accurate.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  testimony  will  show. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  amount  would 
be  $200  million,  $300  million,  or  some 
other  amount.  But  whatever  amount  it 
may  be,  it  can  not  do  any  damage,  be¬ 
cause  every  dollar  any  country  uses  for 
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any  purpose  will  be  spent  right  back  with 
us.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  do  any 
damage  at  all.  They  would  not  get  any 

less. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Within  the  limit 
of  $100  million  or  $200  million  I  agree 
that  there  would  probably  be  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  in  connection  with 
our  private  transactions  to  keep  alive  our 
exporting  business.  However,  if  such  a 
program  should  reach  the  proportions 
of  $1  billion  or  $2  billion  I  might  vio¬ 
lently  disagree,  because  then  we  would 
be  destroying  the  very  thing  we  are 
trying  to  promote,  namely,  the  supplying 
of  the  dollar  gap.*  If  the  amount  were 
specified  and  the  program  were  limited 
to  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  it 
might  be  a  very  fine  thing,  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  $100  million.  But  when  it 
comes  to  amounts  in  excess  of  that,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  vote  against  the 
Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  does  not  always 
speak  for  the  Senate.  Sometimes  the 
Senate  revises  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  able  and*  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  am  not  trying  to  fix  any  amount. 
I  am  not  trying  to  wreck  the  program. 
However,  if  wre  are  to  spend  money  I 
want  to  get  some  benefit  from  it.  We 
have  heard  from  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George] 
today  that  the  program  covered  by  this 
bill  is  the  end,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
I  might  agree  with  that  view. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  aimed  at 
crippling  the  bill.  It  is  not  intended  to 
do  so.  It  is  intended  to  promote  mutual 
assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
interfere  with  the  military  aid  which  this 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  to  a  small  degree,  and  with¬ 
in  certain  limits,  the  plan  might  be  a 
very  good  one. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  at  least  experiment  with 
it  to  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  we  must  move  toward 
more  trade  and  less  aid.  Anything  in 
that  direction  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  not  insist 
on  any  exorbitant  amount  being  ear¬ 
marked  for  that  purpose.  I  have  no 
definite  idea  as  to  the  amount.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  MSA 
officials,  and  get  what  information  we 
can  from  them.  If  this  provision  goes 
into  the  bill,  no  doubt  they  will  check 
through  their  sources  of  information  in 
foreign  countries  and  ,see  what  the 
prospects  are,  so  that  they  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  the  program  should 
be,  and  how  extensive  the  operation  can 
be  without  doing  any  damage  to  the 
program  or  wrecking  it,  and  without  im¬ 
posing  upon  foreign  countries  something 
contrary  to  their  will. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  To  a  limited  de¬ 
gree — such  as  an  amount  of  $50  million 


or  $100  million — I  think  it  would  be  very 
beneficial.  However,  if  the  program 
should  involve  large  amounts,  to  the 
point  where  it  would  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  percentage  of  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  afraid  we  would  destroy  the 
program  which  we  are  trying  to  promote 
today  in  getting  Europe  to  rearm.  Part 
of  the  justification  for  the  rearmament 
is  that  there  will  be  liquid  dollars  which 
can  be  spent  for  whatever  purpose  the 
foreign  countries  wish  to  spend  them, 
whether  for  supplies,  materials,  or  ma¬ 
chinery.  That  is  the  incentive,  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  mutuality  on  our  part.  It 
is  essential  that  Europe  shall  provide 
modern  equipment  for  the  European 
defense  community  and  for  the  NATO 
army. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  should  earmark  too  much,  the 
appropriation  bill  will  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  together  with  whatever 
record  is  made  to  help  us  reach  an  intel¬ 
ligent  decision. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  go  along  with  this  amendment  and 
let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  make 
the  program  reciprocal  and  mutual,  as 
it  is  intended  to  be.  Foreign  countries 
need  the  surplus  food  which  we  have. 
They  need  the  surplus  fiber  which  we 
have.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  more  of  it.  We. 
are  not  trying  to  dump  something  on 
them  that  we  cannot  use  or  do  not  need. 
Neither  are  we  trying  to  curtail  or  cripple 
the  military-aid  program,  because  every 
unit  of  their  currency  that  we  get  in 
exchange  for  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
the  very  things  for  which  we  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  spend  the  money  in  the  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Assume  that  the 
program  should  be  restricted  to  a  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  million - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  pledge 
that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  intends  to  vote  for 
the  amendment,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  operation  will  probably  be  restricted, 
and  perhaps  limited  to  approximately 
$100  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  even  if  we  can  put  $100  million 
more  of  these  surplus  products  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  it  may  open  the  way 
to  greatly  improved  trade  between  the 
countries. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  proposes,  through  this  conver¬ 
sion  plan,  to  create  certain  credits  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  in  their  own  money, 
which  could  be  used  to  take  care  of  our 
expenditures  there.  Is  that  correct? 

Mi'.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true  to  the 
extent  that  they  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  will  use  the  dollars  to 
purchase,  through  the  regular  channels 
to  trade  over  here,  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  are  in  surplus.  In  turn 
we  agree  to  spend  their  currency  back 
there,  to  provide  them  with  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  which  otherwise  we  would 
be  compelled  to  spend  dollars. 


Juhj  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  the  extent  this 
amendment  might  operate,  that  would 
be  the  system  to  be  followed,  using  their 
money  for  the  erection  of  military  public 
works  or  other  structures. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  amendment  would  not 
interfere  with  normal  trade,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  number  of  dollars  they  would 
normally  release,  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  bought  last  year.  They  still  must 
supply  those  dollars.  Much  of  that 
money  they  may  obtain  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill.  However,  this  program 
operates  after  they  have  given  assurance 
that  dollars  will  be  released  to  a  certain 
extent.  We  make  an  agreement  with 
them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  an  indication  of 
the  need  for  such  funds,  and  how  the 
proposal  would  fit  into  the  present 
program,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Public  Works, 
recently  requested  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  now  available  now  in 
France,  to  be  spent  there  by  us.  He 
found  that  the  amount  was  around  $20 
million.  When  that  fact  was  reported 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  committee 
consider  providing  for  the  application  of 
some  of  those  funds  to  military  construc¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
found  that  there  were  $240  million  worth 
of  claims  that  could  be  applied  against 
the  $20  million,  that  is,  there  was  an 
amount  of  $240  million  which  could  be 
lawfully  expended,  as  against  the  $20 
million,  which  shows  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand  which  is  accumulating  in  those 
countries  for  the  very  kind  of  funds 
which  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
supply.  At  the  same  time,  the  plan 
would  take  care  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  always 
talking  about  trade  barriers.  We  have 
the  opportunity  here  to  provide  foreign 
countries  with  dollars  to  buy  what  we 
have,  and  in  turn,  to  take  their  own 
money  and  buy  what  we  need  from  them, 
much  of  which  we  are  going  to  give  to 
them.  We  are  buying  it  with  their 
own  currency  and  then  giving  it  to  them, 
leaving  it  in  the  foreign  country  to  serve 
that  country  and  serve  us  in  security 
fields. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  have  been  trying  to  place 
myself  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
I  might  be  able  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  I  feel  that  it  has  great 
merit.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  people  who  need  food.  In 
the  second  place,  it  would  dispose  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities. 

I  am  having  some  difficulty,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  the  method  of  using 
the  funds.  As  I  understand,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  Mutual  Securitly 
Administration  the  authority  to  barter 
and  trade.  It  had  been  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  could  get  to  the  place  where  we 
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would  gradually  close  out  the  agency, 
instead  of  giving  it  more  work  and  more 
problems  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  extended  for  only  1  year, 
as  I  understand.  We  could  close  it  out 
next  year,  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  in  the  amount  that  we  may 
appropriate  under  the  authority  which 
we  would  set  up  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  will  be.  However,  we  are 
going  to  spend  some  money,  and  we  are 
now  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  it. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  find  a  way  to  take 
some  of  the  dollars  and  exchange  them 
for  foreign  currency,  so  that  foreign 
governments  will  have  the  dollars  with 
which  to  buy,  through  regular  trade 
channels,  what  they  need  to  buy  from 
us  what  we  have  in  great  abundance. 
The  currency  which  we  get  from  them 
will  go  right  back  into  those  countries 
for  the  things  they  have  that  we  need 
and  which  are  associated  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  only,  namely,  military  aid.  They 
are  now  manufacturing  weapons  and 
we  are  paying  them  with  dollars.  They 
would  be  paid  with  their  own  currency. 
It  would  not  be  in  any  great  amount. 
Certainly  it  would  not  all  be  spent  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  working  out  a  very  fine 
amendment.  As  I  say,  I  am  struggling 
with  myself  about  it.  I  am  fearful 
about  it.  The  Senator  has  stated  that 
this  would  involve  a  1-year  period.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  get  involved 
in  another  program.  • 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say  that  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  extended  for  2 
years,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Whatever  the  time  is, 
it  is  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  necessary 
each  year  to  make  appropriations,  of 
course.  If  the  bill  is  not  further  amend¬ 
ed,  the  time  of  it — I  am  not  sure  of  the 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  a  2-year  period. 
Am  I  correct  about  it? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  One  year  after  fiscal 
1954,  which  is  to  July  1955. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  makes  it  2 
years  from  now.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  The  provision  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  in  1  year.  It  goes  on  for  2  years,  or 
for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthy  objective,  and  that  it  attacks  a 
problem  which  Congress  should  con¬ 
sider.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  testimony 
on  it  in  committee  and  give  it  some  real 
thought  and  study. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  testimony  heard  on 
it  in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  not  gone  along  with  the  general 
idea  of  taking  our  surplus  commodities 
and  giving  them  away.  I  do  not  think, 
as  some  have  said,  that  we  make  friends 
by  doing  it,  except  in  crises  or  emergen¬ 
cies  or  great  famines. 

I  think  the  people  over  there  would 
rather  earn  and  buy.  In  this  way,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  dol¬ 


lars.  They  would  be  trading  their  cur¬ 
rency,  and  they  would  be  selling  us 
something  in  return.  I  believe  this  is 
the  time  to  place  such  an  authorization 
in  the  bill,  and  then  let  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  hear  testimony  on  it, 
and  determine  to  what  extent  we  should 
try  it  out  this  year. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  say,  first,  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
coming  close  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  respect  to  making  the  money  that 
is  available  in  the  Mutual  Security  pro¬ 
gram  do  double  duty  by  relating  it  to 
the  agricultural  commodities. 

I  thought  the  trouble  we  faced  last 
night  with  the  so-called  Humphrey 
amendment  was  that  it  was  very  much 
wide  open.  It  did  not  establish  stand¬ 
ards.-  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  establish  a  stand¬ 
ard,  in  the  first  place,  by  limiting  its 
application  to  “countries  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  assistance  under  this  act.” 
It  is  limited  to  countries  qualifying  un¬ 
der  the  act. 

Further  than  that,  there  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  standard  requiring  a  currency 
exchange.  That  establishes  a  limita¬ 
tion.  Other  countries  will  not  give  up 
their  currency  except  for  something 
they  really  need. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
an  amendment  pending,  which  he  will 
offer  in  the  event  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  agreed  to,  which  acts  on 
the  same  principle.  Personally,  I  shall 
support  and  do  support  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  However  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  accept  a 
slight  modification  in  subparagraph  (1). 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.’  The 
Chair  would  state  that  no  amendment 
is  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  announced 
that  I  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  offer  the  amendment.  In  order 
to  discuss  it  I  read  it  myself,  because, 
as  I  read  it,  I  wanted  to  discuss  it.  I 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
offer  the  amendment  as  it  is  at  the  desk, 
or  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
added  to  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  modification  which 
I  should  like  to  suggest  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
that  after  the  words  “agricultural  com¬ 
modities”  on  page  2,  line  5  of  the 
amendment,  there  be  inserted  a  comma 
and  the  words  “including  meat  products 
and  livestock.” 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
today  does  not  buy  livestock.  It  does 
buy  some  meat  products.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  meat  products  have 
been  declared  to  be  in  surplus  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 


Mr.  CASE.  The  language  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  I  believe,  would  take 
care  of  the  situation.  It  provides  “for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  United  States  which 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  in  surplus  supply.” 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  find  that  as  of  today  we 
have  a  surplus  of  livestock,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  or  of  meat  products,  then  I  believe 
the  money  could  be  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  point  at  which  our  farm 
market  is  breaking  down  today,  as  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  well 
understands,  is  that  we  have  a  support 
program  for  grains  and  we  have  a  sup¬ 
port  program  for  certain  commodities, 
but  there  is  no  support  program  for  live¬ 
stock.  At  this  time,  because  of  the 
drought  and  the  consequent  sending  of 
animals  to  market  in  unprecedented 
numbers  from  a  certain  area,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  market  to  absorb  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  we 
added  meat  products,  or  the  language 
which  the  Senator  suggests,  the  foreign 
countries  still  would  not  be  eligible  to 
buy  them  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  declared  them  to  be  in  surplus 
supply. 

Mi-.  CASE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
all  right.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ericulture  should  have  that  authority. 
We  ought  not  to  buy  products  in  a 
market  where  there  is  no  surplus,  and 
use  them  in  this  fashion.  I  believe  there 
is  sound  logic  and  sound  economy  in 
taking  products  which  are  in  surplus 
supply  and  exchanging  them  for  local 
currencies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  any  objection  to  the  Senator’s 
suggested  modification.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  livestock,  and  I  think  that 
probably  there  will  be  some  surplus  of  it 
under  conditions  that  prevail,  but  it  has 
not  been  declared  as  such. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  may  say  that  the  cattle 
number  stands  at  almost  an  all  time 
high  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
namely,  at  96  million  head.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  first  that  it  might  go  as  high 
as  99  million  head,  which  would  be  an 
all  time  high.  Those  figures  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  number  of  bad  practices  of  the 
past  few  years,  such  as  slaughtering 
quotas,  compulsory  grading,  and  roll¬ 
back  of  prices.  However,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  cattle  numbers  have  gone 
up  about  15  million  head  in  the  past  3 
years. 

Slaughterings  have  gone  down  and 
consequently  we  have  a  glut,  so  to  speak, 
of  cattle,  in  a  larger  number  than  the 
market  would  normally  handle. 

Cattle  have  -been  selling  at  distress 
prices  in  the  drought  areas  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Something  is  needed  to  permit 
the  consumption  to  catch  up  with  the 
animal  supply  and  to  get  things  in  bal¬ 
ance  again,  as  I  could  develop  at  some 
length. 

In  a  talk  I  had  with  the  Korean  Am¬ 
bassador,  he  said  that  the  things  that 
they  were  short  of  most  were  proteins. 
He  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Chinese 
were  pork  eaters,  the  Japanese  were  fish 
eaters,  the  Koreans  were  essentially  beef 
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eaters.  Making  available  at  this  time 
cattle  for  these  countries  would  provide 
them  with  transportation,  namely,  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  haul  their  carts  and 
also  provide  them  with  food. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  language  of  the 
amendment  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  and  livestock  could  be  included, 
when  so  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  should  be 
sufficient  just  to  provide  for  meat  and 
meat  products,  because  they  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  live  animals. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  include  livestock.  In  my  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Ambassador  from  South 
Korea,  he  was  very  clear  on  that  point, 
namely,  that  it  would  help  South  Korea 
a  great  deal  to  have  livestock,  because 
their  transport  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  They  use  oxen  to  pull  their 
carts.  If  they  were  sent  cows,  in  many 
instances  the  cows  would  provide  milk 
or  meat  or  transportation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  joined  with  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  [Mr. 
Case!,  in  the  introduction  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
foreign  countries  participating  in  this 
program  to  use  5  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  purchase  surplus  cattle  and 
surplus  meat  and  meat  products.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  accept  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  it  will  help  ease 
the  situation  confronting  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  earmark  substantive  funds  for  that 
purpose.  If  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  correctly,  he  indicated 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not 
declared  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  cattle 
and  beef  in  the  United  States.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  only  yester¬ 
day  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  purchasing  221 
million  pounds  of  beef  this  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  asked  whether 
such  a  declaration  had  been  made. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  direct  declaration  that  the 
Secretary  has  found  and  determined 
that  beef  and  cattle  are  surplus  in  the 
United  States,  but  his  action  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  they  intended  to  buy  221  million 
pounds  of  beef  during  the  l’est  of  the 
3fear,  for  the  school-lunch  program, 
for  the  Greek  Army,  and  for  Army  pur¬ 
poses,  indicates  very  clearly  that  he 
came  to  that  very  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  insert 
“meats  and  meat  products,’’  but  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  should  insert 
“livestock.”  I  do  not  know  how  many 
animals  probably  would  be  purchased. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  situation. 
But  I  am  sure  some  meat  is  purchased. 
I  think  it  helps  some  farmers,  at  least, 
just  as  much  if  they  are  able  to  sell  meat, 
as  if  they  are  able  to  sell  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  commodities. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  leave  livestock  in  as  well 
as  meat  and  meat  products.  It  seems  to 
me  there  may  be  several  nations  that 
would  want  to  purchase  live  cattle,  and, 
of  course,  this  would  help  materially  if 
they  would  acquire  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  our  surplus  cows.  Our  cattle 
population  jumped  from  78  million  head 
4  years  ago,  up  to  93  million  head  today, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  by  the  first 
of  next  year  it  will  reach  100  million 
head.  The  difficulty  is  that  cows  have 
not  been  going  to  slaughter. 

A  program  which  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  agent  for 
these  foreign  powers  to  purchase  let  us 
say  750,000  head  or  1  million  head  of 
cows  would  enable  these  countries  to 
get  started  with  base  herds  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  support 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  should 
submit  an  amendment  of  his  own  for 
that  purpose.  I  would  not  wish  to  modi¬ 
fy  this  amendment  to  that  extent.  This 
amendment  provides  for  purchases 
through  regulaf  channels  of  trade,  and 
'not  by  having  the  Government  make 
shipments  to  another  country. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  the  same  re¬ 
sult  would  be  achieved  if  the  funds  were 
made  available  to  a  foreign  country. 
Then  it  could  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  through  normal  trade  channels 
in  terminal  markets  for  livestock  or  from 
packers  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  too  much  difficulty  with  the  language 
of  paragraph  (4)  on  page  2  of  the 
amendment,  which  now  reads : 

That  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  In  the  United  States  with 
dollar  exchange  provided  under  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  conducted  through  private 
trade  channels. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct;  it 
says  "private  trade  channels.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yesterday  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  that  it  was  going  into  the 
market  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  221 
million  pounds  of  various  beef  products. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  drawn 
in  such  fashion  that  certain  criteria 
would  have  to  be  established,  in  any 
event — perhaps  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  after  consultation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  perhaps  it  would  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  amendment,  in 
order  to  provide  for  that  detail. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to 
modify  the  amendment  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  “meat  and  meat  products.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  might  also  follow  the 


other  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  so  as 
to  include  “live  animals.” 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  meat  than  I  am  with  animals. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  one  can  be  included, 
of  course,  the  other  can  be,  in  order  to 
attain  the  same  objective.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  foreign  country  might 
need  both  meat  and  live  animals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wonder  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  would  wish  to  buy  live  animals. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  South  Korea,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  cattle  have  been  killed  by 
bombings  and  gunfire,  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action;  and  when  peace  comes, 
the  South  Koreans  will  have  to  establish 
a  new  foundation  herd.  That  is  a  spe¬ 
cific  case.  I  assume  that  live  animals 
are  also  needed  in  India. 

The  amendment,  as  thus  modified, 
would  simply  give  the  Government  addi¬ 
tional  authority,  if  and  when  it  became 
desirable  to  use  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  give  a  lit¬ 
tle  direct  evidence  on  this  point. 

When  the  two'  Senators  from  South 
Dakota  introduced  a  bill  proposing  an 
aid  program  of  this  type  for  South  Korea, 
I  received  from  the  Ambassador  from 
South  Korea  a  letter  in  which  he  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  for  it. 

In  his  letter  he  stated: 

May  I  tell  you  that  the  news  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  yours  in  Korea  will  immediately 
better  the  morale  of  the  Korean  people.  It 
is  a  tragic  thing,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
that  our  Korean  soldiers  at  the  front,  who 
represent  60  percent  of  the  line,  are  so  woe¬ 
fully  underfed  that  their  diet  and  the  diet 
of  the  Korean  people  also  is  much  less  than 
what  the  American  authorities,  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  feed  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

Following  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I 
communicated  with  the  South  Korean 
Ambassador,  and  said  that  I  should  like 
to  visit  with  him  a  little.  He  came  to 
my  office,  thereafter.  He  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  man.  He  is  a  doctor,  by  pro¬ 
fession.  Perhaps  his  information  about 
the  diet  of  the  Korean  people  is  better 
for  that  reason. 

We  had  a  conference  for  several  hours, 
during  which  we  reviewed  the  whole 
situation  regarding  food  and  so  forth,  in 
South  Korea.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  write 
me  a  letter  setting  forth  some  of  the 
things  we  had  discussed. 

I  now  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  which  is  dated  March  25.  One 
paragraph  of  the  letter  is  directly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  point  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  inquired.  I  now 
read  that  paragraph: 

You  may  remember  my  comments  on  farm 
animals.  The  losses  In  virtually  all  forms 
of  livestock  have  been  very  heavy,  and  there 
has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
draft  animals  for  tilling  the  soil.  I  am  sure 
that  the  amerlioration  of  this  situation, 
would  mean  an  increase  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  South  Korea. 

In  discussing  draft  animals,  he  said; 

Do  not  send  us  horses — 
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Because  of  the  feed  problem,  and  so 
forth — 

but  send  us  cattle,  because  we  can  milk 
some  of  them  and  can  use  them  for  trans¬ 
portation,  or  in  the  final  analysis  we  can 
eat  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  they  had  carts, 
and  that  the  availability  of  cattle  to  pull 
the  carts  would  restore  their  transpor¬ 
tation  system,  and  also  their  ability  to 
till  the  soil. 

So  I  think  livestock  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  problem,  and  will  go  right 
along  with  the  production  of  meat. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
conference,  in  any  event.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  it  will  go  to  conference, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  to  consider  it,  and  could  amend  it 
by  providing  for  the  inclusion  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
we  shall  get  another  look  at  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  modification  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  have  sug¬ 
gested.  If  we  can  sell  more  livestock, 
that  will  be  satisfactory,  of  course. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  amendment  goes 
to  conference,  and  if  livestock  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  at  this  time, 
if  the  conferees  decide  that  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  livestock  is  unwise,  it  can  be 
omitted  at  the  conference.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  livestock  is  not  included  in 
the  amendment  now,  it  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  conference.  So  I  think  it 
wise  to  include  livestock  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  As  I 
say,  the  amendment  could  go  to  confer¬ 
ence,  where  consideration  could  be  given. 
As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out,  the  word  “livestock,”  if  now 
included,  could  be  stricken  out  in  con¬ 
ference,  but  could  not  be  included  for 
the  first  time  there. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  modify  his  amendment  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  But 
in  a  broader  sense,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  very  defi¬ 
nitely  with  the  objective  of  the  Senator’s 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  construc¬ 
tive.  It  undertakes  to  deal  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  Congress  has  been 
concerned  for  some  time.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  several  months,  awaiting  action  and 
hearings  and  governmental  reports, 
there  has  been  a  proposal  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  a  proposal  which  is  broader 
in  scope,  because  it  does  not  deal  only 
with  particular  countries,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  it 
seeks  in  some  way  to  utilize  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  represented  by  American  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world. 

There  are  countries  which  need  our 
foods  and  fibers.  We  have  the  com¬ 
modities  available,  and  they  have  in 
their  local  currencies  the  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them.  We  need  to 
establish  some  clearinghouse  arrange¬ 


ment,  some  common  denominator,  so 
that  they  can  pay  for  the  foods  and 
fibers  we  have,  and  may  pay  for  them  in 
the  kinds  of  currencies  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  this  small  sense,  is  an 
opening  of  the  door  in  that  direction, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  We  are  desirous  of  increasing  our 
trade  with  other  nations.  The  cry  at 
the  present  time  is  that  those  nations  do 
not  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy. 
The  Senator’s  proposal  would  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  dollars  with 
which  to  buy.  It  would  encourage  ex¬ 
ports  of  our  commodities  to  those  na¬ 
tions. 

Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  enact  such 
provision  as  this,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  pay  out  several  million  dollars, 
since  surpluses  have  already  been  built 
up  in  respect  to  many  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  question  in 
regard  to  beef.  If  the  Government 
should  have  to  take  over  these  surpluses, 
it  would  eventually  cost  the  Treasury 
perhaps  millions  upon  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  past 
certain  of  the  commodities  such  as 
cotton  have  not  cost  us  anything; 
indeed  we  made  $268  million  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
action  in  taking  over  cotton.  We  shall 
have  to  take  over  still  more  cotton,  and 
we  may  not  be  so  fortunate  this  time 
as  we  have  been  in  the  past.  We  have 
sufficient  cotton  and  probably  sufficient 
wheat  to  meet  our  requirements  for  an¬ 
other  year  in  advance.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it?  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
in  my  opinion,  will  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Mr.  President,  I  modify  my 
amendment  on  page  1,  in  subparagraph 
(1),  after  the  word  “commodities,”  by 
inserting  the  words  “livestock,  meats, 
and  meat  products.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  modifies  his 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  enable  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement?  I  am  required  to  leave 
the  floor  to  attend  to  another  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  undertaking 
in  any  way  to  decry  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  has  a  valuable  objec¬ 
tive,  an  objective  similar  to  that  of  sev¬ 
eral  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress 
during  the  present  session. 


Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  business 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
desire  to  be  heard  on  this  matter.  They 
have  asked  permission  to  be  heard,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  conduct 
hearings  on  one  or  more  of  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced. 

For  myself,  I  may  also  say  that  I  want 
to  know  more  about  the  effect  on  the 
currencies  of  the  world  this  proposal 
would  have.  I  think  it  is  too  tremendous 
a  subject  to  be  handled  by  way  of 
amendment  to  a  mutual  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  may  say  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  any  adverse  effect  on  cur¬ 
rencies.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how 
it  could  affect  the  currencies  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  that  point  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  people 
who  are  dealing  in  international  cur¬ 
rencies  and  in  international  trade. 

But  what  I  really  rose  toisay  was  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  has  contemplated  beginning  hear¬ 
ings  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
following  next  week.  We  cannot  begin 
next  week,  because  we  have  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  and  cotton  allotments  and  2  or  3 
other  matters  to  consider;  but,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  following,  I  had 
expected  to  begin  hearings  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  not  agreed  to,  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  hearings  as  contem¬ 
plated,  and  shall  give  notice  almost  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  date  of  the  hearings. 

If  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  then  be  my  intention  to  wait 
until  after  the  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  shall  have  met.  If  the  conferees 
accept  the  amendment,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  need  and  little  use  of  holding  further 
hearings  at  this  time.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  rejected  by  the  conferees,  it 
would  then  be  my  purpose  to  set  a  date, 
possibly  a  week  following  the  time  of  its 
rejection,  for  the  beginning  of  hearings. 
Whether  that  would  be  too  late  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  take  action  this  year,  I  could 
not  say.  But  let  us  not  attempt  to  do 
anything  like  this  without  letting  the 
business  and  commercial  people  of 
America  have  a  chance  to  express 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  we  have  been  dealing  with  pro¬ 
grams  of  mutual  aid  and  security  for 
years,  and  certainly  if  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  so  much  ex¬ 
ercised  and  concerned  about  it,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  ample  time  in  which  to 
conduct  inquiries  in  .the  past.  I  offered 
a  similar  amendment  to  certain  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  want 
to  see  the  Senate  get  away  from  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  I  think  would  made  a  com¬ 
plete  giveaway.  I  want  to  see  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  become  what  it  ought  to  be, 
namely,  a  mutual  security  and  mutual 
aid  bill.  I  want  to  have  something  re¬ 
ciprocal  about  it,  something  that  is  ma¬ 
terial  and  concrete,  something  we  can 
see  and  feel  and  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  let  me  make  a  further  state¬ 
ment,  I  may  say  that,  of  course,  I  shall 
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abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  If 
the  Senate  enacts  legislation  in  this 
manner  without  giving  the  people  who 
are  most  interested  in  it  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  that  will  be  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  accept  it. 

I  had  intended  later  today  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  time  for  starting  hearings  on 
this  entire  subject,  at  which  hearings  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  present  his  amendment,  either 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill  or  as  a 
separate  bill.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
it  would  receive  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  Senate  accepts  this 
amendment,  then  the  only  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  postpone  announcement  of  the 
hearings  until  after  the  conferees  have 
concluded  what  to  do  about  it.  I  think 
I  ought  to  say  this  much  in  fairness  to 
Senators  and  also  in  fairness  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  concerned  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  feel 
constrained  to  do  what  he  suggests.  In 
the  event  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it  or 
doing  something  else  about  it,  there  will 
be  no  reason  for  him  to  throw  up  his 
hands.  If  the  Senator  feels  that  some¬ 
thing  further  is  necessary,  he  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
legislate  on  the  same  subject  within  a 
month,  under  two  different  proposals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  may 
conduct  hearings  on  my  amendment,  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
thereby  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  the  legislation  which  he  con¬ 
templates  would  include  the  very  valu¬ 
able  point  which  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  makes  in  his  present  proposal? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  include  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  it  would  include  other  things  which 
I  feel  would  be  very  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  a  well-rounded  program  of 
world  trade  and  interchange  of  curren¬ 
cies.  But  I  do  not  know  all  the  details 
of  the  plans.  I  want  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the 
intimate  problems  of  world  commerce. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  although 
I  desire  to  conclude  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  whether  this  amendment  would 
interfere  with  the  bill  on  which  we  have 
been  holding  hearings  with  reference  to 
building  up  trade  between  nations.  The 
amendment  involves  surplus  commodi¬ 


ties.  The  bill  relates  altogether  to  trade 
and  business,  to  try  to  encourage  busi¬ 
ness  between  the  United  States  and  all 
other  nations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  cannot  have  one 
standard  of  ethics  as  to  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  another  standard  of  ethics 
for  other  commodities.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  not  work. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  that  be  true,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  condemns  either  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  or  all  free  trade.  If  they  can¬ 
not  live  together  we  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
real  merit  in  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  perhaps  in  it  there  is  a  re¬ 
vitalization  of  trade  germ — not  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  I  have  studied 
this  amendment  as  best  I  can,  and  I 
think  it  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is  not 
exactly  free  trade  nor  is  it  exactly  barter, 
but  it  is  a  combination,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  two,  which  may  help  in  tearing 
down  some  of  the  unfortunate  barriers 
between  nations.  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  great  merit  in 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  the  action  proposed  should 
be  taken  without  giving  the  interested 
parties,  the  commercial  and  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  and  the  farmers, 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday 
is  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  see  fit  to  place  upon  it,  or 
Congress  may  reject  it  completely.  I 
claim  no  perfection  for  it.  In  fact,  I  can 
see  2  or  3  weaknesses  in  it.  I  had  seen 
the  bill  only  a  short  time  before  I  in¬ 
troduced  it.  I  can  conceive  that  the 
time  may  come  when  50  million  or  75 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  might  well  change 
the  course  of  empire,  or  of  the  world,  I 
had  better  say,  and  vitally  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  the  people  who  are  so 
vitally  concerned  be  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  heard  before  we  enact  this  type 
of  legislation  which  may  have  some  pro¬ 
found  effects.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effects  may  be.  I  want  the  witnesses  to 
tell  us. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  need  be  concerned  about  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  opposing 
this  amendment.  I  think  he  will  find 
that  they  strongly  favor  it.  They  know 
it  is  to  their  benefit  to  have  increased 
foreign  trade  in  the  commodities  which 
are  in  surplus  in  this  country.  I  see  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  should  not  proceed  im¬ 
mediately,  whether  this  amendment  be 
adopted  or  rejected,  with  the  bill  which 
he  has  introduced,  hold  hearings  on  it. 
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and  receive  expressions  from  all  who 
may  be  interested  and  who  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  additional  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

I  want  to  thank  those  Senators  who 
have  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  now  offer  it  as  modi¬ 
fied,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  after  “Sec.  540.”,  insert 
“(a)”;  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at 
the  end  of  line  13;  and  between  lines  13 
and  14  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(b)  Such  amounts  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
act  appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used 
by  the  President,  under  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  countries  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  assistance  under  this  act  through 
currency  conversion  agreements  entered  into 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  such  country  which 
shall  provide — 

“(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  such  amounts  of  the 
currency  of  such  country  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use  of 
such  United  States  currency  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities,  livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products,  produced  in  the  United 
States  which  are  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply; 

“(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such 
country  received  by  the  United  States  under 
such  agreement  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun¬ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act; 

“(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an 
amount  of  dollar  exchange,  equivalent  to 
the  dollar  exchange  used  by  sueh  country 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952, 
for  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
of  each  commodity  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment,  will  be  made  available  by  such  coun¬ 
try  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1953,  from  sources  other  than  dollar  ex¬ 
change  made  available  under  this  section  of 
the  act  for  the  purchase  of  each  such  com¬ 
modity;  and 

“(4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
with  dollar  exchange  provided  under  such 
agreement  shall  be  conducted  through  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  as  modified. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  vacated,  and  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  clearly  realize  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  program  dealing  with  farm  surpluses 
or  agricultural  commodity  surpluses. 
This  is  not  a  temporary  problem.  It  will 
recur  from  year  to  year,  or  at  least  from 
time  to  time,  because  the  agricultural 
segment  of  our  economy  will  require 
some  kind  of  effective  farm  program  in 
the  nature  of  price  supports,  and  at  times 
that  will  involve  surpluses. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  comes  nearer  than  anything 
else  before  the  Senate  toward  envisioning 
a  long-range  view  of  some  kind  of  per¬ 
manent  program  that  can  be  worked  out 
by  trial  and  error  or  by  experiment 
through  the  mutual  security  program. 

It  has  the  added  virtue  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  another  plan  to  give  away 
something,  but  it  is  based  on  the  sound 
principle  of  getting  something  in  return 
for  the  goods.  At  the  same  time  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  old,  sound  principle  of  human 
nature,  that  one  who  helps  himself  will 
receive  help  from  others. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  amendment  that  I  think 
gives  rise  to  hope  for  permanence,  be¬ 
cause,  like  it  or  not,  I  think  there  will 
be  some  type  of  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  for  many  years  to  come.  Under 
the  part  of  the  plan  that  will  create 
funds  in  foreign  countries,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  commodities,  and  take  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  rather  than  demand  dollars. 
Their  money  will  be  left  within  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  spent  at  home.  Certainly  it 
would  be  in  line  with  our  present  needs 
relating  to  military  construction. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  all  the 
figures  I  have  before  me,  because  they 
involve  the  numbers  of  men  stationed  in 
various  places,  but  everyone  knows  that 
we  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for 
military  construction  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Much  of  the  military  construction 
is  to  be  used  by  our  men,  but  eventually 
it  will  become  the  property  of  those 
countries. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
,  Armed  Services,  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  at  his 
suggestion,  compiled  figures  not  long  ago. 
It  was  disclosed  that  under  the  present 
mutual  security  program  or  its  prede¬ 
cessor  approximately  $20  million  in 
funds  is  available  in  France  that  could 
be  spent  for  military  construction. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
turned  over  the  figures  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
require  that  the  funds  be- used  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  he  ascertained  that  there 
were  $220  million  in  applications,  or  for 
possible  uses,  and  only  $20  million  avail¬ 
able. 

So  there  is  a  demand  for  this  type  of 
funds.  There  is  a  demand  greater  than 
10  to  1  for  funds  that  were  not  spent  in 
the  foreign  countries,  whether  available 
in  so-called  counterpart  funds  or  other¬ 
wise. 

This  plan  will  supply  commodities  to 
people  who  need  the  commodities  in  their 


hands.  To  a  great  extent,  It  will  relieve 
us  of  surpluses  not  needed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being.  We  will  take 
the  money  or  currency  of  the  using  na¬ 
tions.  They  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  with  their  own 
money,  and  we  will  then  spend  that 
money  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  report  on  the  pending  bill  shows, 
that  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  has  a 
fund  of  approximately  $12  billion,  most 
of  which  has  been  obligated  but  not 
spent,  a  part  of  which  is  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  for  which  we  receive  definite  count¬ 
erpart  funds,  and  that  those  funds,  aside 
from  the  $5.3  billion,  or  whatever 
amount  Congress  might  provide  in  the 
budget,  would  leave  enough  to  help  fur¬ 
ther  the  program  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  discussing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  any  great  or  im¬ 
mediate  accomplishments  through  this 
amendment  toward  disposing  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses.  It  will  help  some¬ 
what  along  that  line,  but  I  believe  that 
within  the  terms  of  the  amendment  lies 
the  germ  of  a  plan  that  can  be  developed 
by  trial  and  error  into  a  real,  perma¬ 
nent  system  of  benefit  to  us  and  to  the 
people  who  would  use  the  commodities. 
Certainly  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
larger  scale  plan  which  might  be  adopted 
as  a  temporary  measure  in  accordance 
with  the  President’s  message  which  was 
received  yesterday  afternoon.  There  is 
no  conflict  between  the  amendment  and 
some  type  of  temporary  bill  that  might 
be  passed  later  in  the  session,  based  upon 
that  recommendation. 

Let  us  place  this  amendment  in  the  bill 
and  use  it  as  a  trial  and  error  method  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  some  plan  in  the 
future  to  take  care  of  the  recurring  prob¬ 
lems  of  agricultural  commodity  sur- 
surpluses. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  My  op¬ 
position  is  based  primarily  upon  the  ac¬ 
tion  the  opposition  raised  last  night  to 
various  amendments  having  different 
connotatons  of  the  same  general  idea 
as  has  been  presented  today. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  before  that  committee 
proposed  legislation  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  from  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  said,  that  hearings  will  be  held,  and 
that  the  committee  will  give  full  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  will,  I  believe,  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  several  pro¬ 
posals. 

In  fairness,  I  should  say  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  has  developed  the  thought 
regarding  the  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
more  permanent  and  more  far-reaching 
legislation  might  take  the  general  path 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  indicated 
in  his  amendment..  As  he  has  said,  he 
did  not  intend  his  amendment  to  be  a 


giveaway  proposal,  but  I  believe  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  attached  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  authorize  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  to  earmark  some  portion  of  the 
funds,  requested  by  the  administration 
for  military  assistance  programs,  to  be 
used  instead  to  purchase  American  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  with 
equivalent  amounts  of  local  currency 
collected  from  the  foreign  importers 
being  used  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  the 
country  where  such  local  currency  was 
acquired. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  by  MSA  and 
the  Defense  Department  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amendment  is  undesirable 
because  it  would  constitute  a  departure 
from  the  sound  principle  that  MSA 
appropriations  should  not  be  earmarked 
for  particular  commodities  to  promote 
the  interests  of  special  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Once  this  rule  is  breached,  the 
doors  are  open  to  demands  for  similar 
privileges  for  any  other  group,  and  the 
impression  would  be  created  that  the 
military  aid  program  would  then  be 
transformed  to  a  program  to  unload 
American  surpluses  on  other  nations  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  needs. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  the  portion  of  military  end-item 
funds  which  could  be  diverted,  or  tied 
down,  to  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  has  been  estimat¬ 
ed  during  the  hearings  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  intends  to  use  well  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  of  the  military  end-item  funds 
authorized  under  section  540  of  the  bill 
for  offshore  procurement  of  military  end- 
items  and  services  in  Europe.  If  the 
proposed  amendment  were  adopted  and 
the  appropriations  act  thereafter  speci¬ 
fied  that  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
amount  intended  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  should  be  available  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  tied  down,  to  the  purchase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  surplus  commodities,  it  is  probable 
that  the  military  end-item  procurement 
objectives  of  the  new  legislation  would 
not  be  met.  This  is  because  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  we  place 
offshore  procurement  orders  would  be 
unable  to  utilize  fully  and  effectively  such 
earmarked  funds.  The  prices  of  some 
of  the  American  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  are  at  present  so  high  in 
relation  to  world  prices  that  private  im¬ 
porters  in  the  countries  receiving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  would  in  many  cases  refuse  to 
use  dollar  exchange  made  available  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  plan  to  buy  American 
agricultural  commodities. 

Meritorious  as  this  proposal  may  be, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
temporary  or  permanent  legislation,  the 
orderly  way  to  take  care  of  the  subject 
is  to  have  the  amendment  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  I  have  talked  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Aiken]. 
He  stated  that  he  hoped  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  appear  before  the  com- 
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mittee.  It  might  well  be  that,  after  con- 
sidering  the  legislation  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  proposes  with  reference  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  famine  and  emergency  conditions, 
the  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  would  wish 
to  enact  permanent  legislation  of  broad¬ 
er  scope. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  many  excellent  points  in 
his  proposal.  I  consider  it  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  many  respects  on  some  of 
the  other  proposals  which  have  been 
made.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
heard  testimony  in  this  regard  and  de¬ 
termined,  in  drafting  this  legislation  and 
presenting  it  to  the  Senate,  that  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  should  not  be  included  in  the 
bill;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration  and 
the  Defense  Department  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  include  language 
such  as  this  in  the  pending  bill,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  include  it  in  the 
Mutual  Security  bill,  but  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
consider  it,  along  with  the  other  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  was  made  this  afternoon  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  wreck  the  program.  Let  me 
say,  in  all  kindness  and  deepest  sincerity, 
to  all  Members  of  this  body,  that  the 
way  to  wreck  the  program  is  to  continue 
to  fail  to  find  a  way  to  provide  some 
reciprocal  benefit  from  the  program. 
We  can  wreck  the  program  by  such  a 
failure.  We  hear  people  say  that  they 
are  becoming  disgusted  with  the  entire 
program.  Some  say,  “Let  us  do  some¬ 
thing  for  once  to  help  America  a  little.” 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration,  which  I  am 
sure  is  going  to  support  the  President’s 
proposals  to  make  surpluses  available 
for  dumping  or  giving  away,  should 
oppose  every  effort  to  find  some  way  to 
get  a  little  something  in  return.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  the  logic  or  reasoning  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration. 

We  can  wreck  this  program.  The 
American  people  want  to  provide  some 
assistance.  They  want  to  provide  mu¬ 
tual  security.  But  they  are  tired  of  a 
one-way  street.  This  amendment  would 
open  up  a  little  avenue  for  increasing 
trade  in  commodities  of  which  we  have 
a  surplus  in  this  country,  and  which 
other  people  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senator  answered  to  their 
names; 

Aiken 
Anderson. 

Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 


Ferguson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pastors 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Payne 

Frear 

Kerr 

Potter 

George 

Knowland 

Purtell 

Gillette 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Goldwater 

Langer 

Russell 

Gore 

Long 

Saltonstall 

Green 

Magnuson 

Schoeppel 

Griswold 

Malone 

Smathers 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Hennings 

Maybank 

Sparkman 

Hickenlooper 

McCarran 

Stennis 

Hill 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hoey 

McClellan 

Taft 

Holland 

Millikin 

Thye 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Watkins 

Hunt 

Morse 

Welker 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Williams 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor¬ 
um  is  present.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lehman]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 49 


Barrett 

Hoey 

McClellan 

Case 

Holland 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Clements 

Hunt 

Murray 

Dworshak 

Jackson 

Neely 

Eastland 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Payne 

Ellender 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Potter 

Frear 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

George 

Kerr 

Russell 

Gillette 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Long 

Stennis 

Green 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Griswold 

Malone 

Welker 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Young 

Hennings 

McCarran  . 

Hill 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 35 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Purtell 

Beall 

Ferguson 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Flanders 

Schoeppel 

Bricker 

Hendrickson 

Smith,  Maine 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bush 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Butler,  Md. 

Knowland 

Thye 

Butler,  Nebr, 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Carlson 

Martin 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Millikin 

Williams 

Cordon 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Byrd 

Fulbright 

Kilgore 

Capehart 

Ives 

Lehman 

Daniel 

Jenner 

Tobey 

Duff 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  McClellan’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 


July  1 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  wish  to  make  an  insertion 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  I  have  an  emer¬ 
gency  bill  to  introduce.  I  wish  to  try 
once  more  to  maintain  our  economy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“6-30-53 — B,”  which  lies  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  in  line 
23,  after  the  word  “States”,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  no  such  expenditure  shall 
be  made  until  the  Government  of  Prance 
gives  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  an  immediate  dec¬ 
laration  will  be  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Associated  States  setting  a  target  date  for 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  such 
States,  and  for  the  establishment  of  their 
complete  independence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  177 
years  ago  this  week  a  group  of  men  met 
in  Philadelphia  and  labored  over  a  decla¬ 
ration,  and  177  years  from  Saturday 
next,  the  4th  of  July,  the  great  patriot, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  reported  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  first  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  Declaration: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
that  great  man,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  other  great  men  associated  with  him, 
in  their  wisdom,  by  adopting  that  Decla¬ 
ration,  said  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  that  all  men — not  some  men — 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  unalienable  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  doctrine  was 
expressed  wonderfully  here  the  other 
day  by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith],  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  has  never  been  a  colo¬ 
nial  power  in  the  European  sense.  Where  we 
have  acquired  colonial  interests,  our  record 
of  enlightened  administration  and  of  steady 
progress  toward  self-government  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  second  to  none.  Cuba,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  are 
living  testaments  to  our  good  faith  in  this 
regard.  In  view  of  our  history,  we  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  We,  ourselves,  were 
once  "part  of  a  colonial  empire.  Americans, 
of  all  people,  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  desire  of  people  everywhere  to  shape 
their  own  destinies  and  to  forge  their  own 
futures. 

,  Mr.  President,  in  the  pending  bill, 
Senate  bill  2128,  to  which  I  have  offered 
my  amendment,  in  section  304,  on  page 
3,  there  appears  an  item  of  $400  million 
that  is  to  be  spent  “for  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  re¬ 
quired  by  and  are  to  be  made  available 
to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of, 
the  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam.” 


Bush 

Butler,  Md. 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 

Clements 


Cooper 

Cordon 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 
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Mr.  President,  for  7  long  years  a 
war  has  been  raging  in  that  area.  The 
people  who  live  there  have  been  fighting 
for  the  same  thing  for  which  177  years 
ago,  the  people  of  the  American  Colonies 
fought.  The  people  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam 
are  fighting  for  freedom.  Many,  many 
times  during  the  past  7  years  France 
has  made  promises  to  these  people  that 
their  independence  will  be  forthcoming, 
that  they  will  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  write  a  constitution  and  to  become 
free  people. 

Yet  here  today,  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  we  are  proposing 
to  support  a  country,  France,  that  has 
colonial  intentions;  we  are  going  against 
the  wonderful  second  paragraph  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
probably  is  the  greatest  collection  of 
words  that  has  ever  been  written  by  men 
in  their  attempts  to  govern  themselves. 
We  are  saying  to  the  great  men  who 
penned  that  document  and  whose  ghosts 
must  haunt  these  halls,  that  we  do  not 
believe  entirely  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  that  perhaps  all  men  are 
not  created  equal,  that  perhaps  they  are 
not  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  unalienable  rights,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  we  have  a  right  to  support  coun¬ 
tries  who  wish  to  enslave  other  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  say  to  France,  “If  we 
give  you  this  money,  we  expect  you  to 
do  something  in  return  for  it” — because, 
Mr.  President,  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night,  our  boys  will  follow  this  $400 
million. 

The  one  way  to  stop  it  is  to  ask  France, 
in  the  decency  the  French  possess,  to 
grant  independence  and  the  right  of 
freedom  to  these  people,  who  have 
fought  so  long  for  their  independence 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cold  war,  there  is  no 
amendment  that  could  be  offered  to  this 
bill  that  would  be  more  important  than 
the  amendment  which  has  just  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

People  have  forgotten  how  we  got  into 
this  peril  in  Indochina.  But  on  August 
13,  1950,  almost  3  years  ago,  we  began  to 
send  military  aid  there.  We  sent  that 
military  aid  in  connection  with  a  proc¬ 
lamation  which  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  Truman,  made 
in  the  inauguration  of  a  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcast. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  14,  1950.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  I  should  like  to  read  3  paragraphs 
of  the  article  regarding  the  broadcast, 
to  show  that  the  United  States  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Truman  said: 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Vietnamese 
language  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  an 
immediate  means  of  communication  with 
the  people  of  the  Associated  States  of  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  mutual  understanding  and 
friendly  relations. 


The  United  States  has  begun  an  economio 
assistance  program  which  was  developed 
after  direct  discussions  with  the  leaders  and 
technicians  of  Indochina.  This  program 
is  designed  to  stimulate  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  Indochina  may  de¬ 
velop  institutions  compatible  with  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  culture  which  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  note  the  following, 
please,  from  the  same  statement  by  the 
then  President  Truman: 

Military  assistance  is  also  being  extended 
to  provide  the  internal  security  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  and  prosperous  life  in  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  These  programs 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  have 
been  developed  to  assist  you.  I  hope  you  will 
study  them,  understand  them,  and  support 
them. 

Then  there  is  the  following  concluding 
paragraph : 

Americans  have  looked  with  sympathy 
upon  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  for  self-government 
within  the  French  Union.  On  this  occasion, 

I  wish  to  extend  my  greetings  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Associated  States  of  Indo¬ 
china  and  to  your  leaders  who  are  working 
so  'that  the  Associated  States  within  the 
French  Union  may  take  their  place  among 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  week 
we  sent  a  new  military  mission  to  Indo¬ 
china.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday, 
June  23,  1953,  which  was  within  the  past 
week,  containing  an  -Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Saigon,  Indochina,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

Saigon,  Indochina,  June  22. — Well-in¬ 
formed  American  sources  here  today  said  the 
United  States  will  ask  to  participate  directly 
in  military  planning  against  the  Commu¬ 
nist-led  Viet  Minh  in  a  new  program  promis¬ 
ing  vastly-stepped-up  supplies  of  United 
States  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  program 
began  3  years  ago  when  we  sent  some  mo¬ 
torized  equipment,  consonant  with  the 
statement  made  at  the  time  by  President 
Truman.  But  within  the  past  week — 
and  now  I  return  to  the  reading  of  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  of  June  22: 

A  top-level  United  States  military  mission 
headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  O’Daniel,  United 
States  Army  Pacific  commander,  arrived  here 
Saturday.  An  announcement  said  it  was 
essential  to  integrate  closely  United  States 
assistance  with  the  plans  developed  by  the 
authorities  of  France  and  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

French  sources  said  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  application  for  direct  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  planning  of  operations. 
France  in  the  past  had  been  opposed  to  such 
a  move. 

On  the  very  same  day,  June  26,  there 
came  from  Bangkok  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  which  I  read: 

A  Cambodian  government  spokesman  said 
today  “Cambodians  are  ready  to  die  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  means  an  independence 
war  but  the  king  is  first  watching  French 
movements  and  awaiting  initiative.’’ 

The  spokesman,  Krengnill,  said  young 
King  Norodom  Sihanouk  authorized  the 
statement. 

The  dispatch  continues  at  some  length. 
Other  dispatches  appeared  at  that  time. 
Iri  other  words,  today  we  are  increasing 
our  military  aid  in  this  area.  It  has 


gone  in  apparently  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  or  consent  of  the  French;  but  the 
eyes  of  France  are  undoubtedly  on  it,  for 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  June 
30,  there  was  another  dispatch  by  the 
United  Press  from  Pnompenh,  Cambodia, 
from  which  I  read: 

Cambodian  Army  units  moved  into  this 
capital  today  and  took  over  all  official  build¬ 
ings  as  tension  between  the  French  and 
Cambodians  mounted.  The  army  command, 
apparently  by  direction  of  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  ordered  in  reinforcements  to  off¬ 
set  a  similar  move  by  the  French  last  Friday. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Last  week  the  French  sent  several  battal¬ 
ions  of  colonial  infantry  and  marines  into 
Cambodia  to  protect  French  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  case  of  emergency. 

Many  units  of  the  royal  army  are  com¬ 
manded  by  French  officers.  . 

The  dispatch  continues: 

French  officials  awaited  anxiously  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  new  Paris  Government  on 
Cambodian  demands  for  full  independence 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  further 
deterioration  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  risen  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senate  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  here 
proposed  that  we  take  action  which  will 
definitely  go  into  the  statutes  for  the 
first  time,  listing  the  names  of  France 
and  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  Viet-Nam. 
We  started  on  this  3  years  ago  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  under 
which  aid  was  sent  to  China;  but  in  the 
pending  bill  it  is  proposed  that  we  speci¬ 
fy  these  3  countries. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  into  the 
Far  East  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  French  colonial  rule,  or  are  we  going 
there  to  become  an  ally  of  these  three 
states  that  are  seeking  their  independ¬ 
ence,  to  try  to  get  them  on  their  feet 
and  then  to  help  them  resist  the  aggres¬ 
sion  or  onrush  or  operation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  the  Communists?  That  is 
the  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  cor¬ 
rectly  posed  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
by  saying  we  should  declare  that  this 
aid  will  become  available  only  if  and 
when  the  French  Government  clearly 
fixes  a  dhte  for  the  independence  of  the 
three  states. 

The  United  States  achieved  some 
strength  in  its  position  in  the  Pacific 
when  we  fixed  a  date  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Philippines.  That  strength¬ 
ened  our  hand  in  the  Pacific  area.  But 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  say¬ 
ing  is  that  we  should  strengthen  our 
hand  in  the  cold  war  by  asking  the 
French,  before  they  receive  this  aid,  be¬ 
fore  they  use  it  simply  as  a  means  of 
repressing  the  desires  of  these  states  for 
independence,  to  pick  the  date  for  the 
independence  of  these  three  states,  and 
then  our  aid  can  be  given  in  the  true 
sense  of  which  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
speaks,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  cour¬ 
age  and  strength  of  these  people  who 
are  associated  together  against  the 
forces  of  communism. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offeri»g 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  altogether 
important  that  it  be  adopted.  Without 
it  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  giving 
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aid  to  those  countries  or  of  going  into 
those  countries  in  order  to  sustain  the 
position  of  a  French  colonial  empire,  and 
to  suppress  the  desires  for  independence. 
It  will  be  an  intolerable  position  for  us, 
and  it  will  plague  us  from  now  on,  if  we 
fail  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  section  of  the  world 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
the  situation  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  he 
indicates,  although  I  think  I  am  some¬ 
what  in  agreement  with  him.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who 
went  with  me  to  Indochina,  whence  we 
returned  about  10  days  ago,  knows  that 
we  talked  not  only  to  many  of  the  French 
people  there,  but  we  also  talked  to  our 
own  people  and  to  many  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  on  both  sides.  We  talked  to 
them  about  their  desire  to  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  status. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  say  categorically 
that  the  French  are  using  the  equipment 
furnished  to  them  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sustaining  a  poor,  archaic, 
colonial  establishment.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  the  French  who  are 
present  in  those  countries  are  colonials, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  say 
categorically  to  France  herself  that  the 
money  we  are  providing  is  being  spent  to 
increase  and  make  more  firm  her  colonial 
empire.  It  is  being  used  to  fight  com¬ 
munistic  influence,  not  only  in  Viet- 
Nam,  but  throughout  the  entire  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Asia.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error 
in  what  I  say,  but  I  think  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  after  all  our  conferences  and 
after  seeing  all  the  things  that  came  to 
our  attention,  that  sooner  or  later  France 
must  assure  the  people  in  question  that 
they  are  going  to  have  an  independent 
status.  If  she  does  not,  she  could  then 
go  ahead  to  win  a  military  victory  and 
still  not  have  the  people  of  those  three 
states  with  her. 

Whether  we  should  state  our  position 
on  this  question  in  a  bill  such  as  the 
pending  measure  I  do  not  know.  There 
are  three  factors  involved.  There  is, 
first,  the  problem  of  French  colonialism. 
Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Third,  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  Communists,  who  are  using  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  means  whereby  they  hope 
to  recruit  some  of  these  people  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  communistic  war  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Asia.  The  way  in  which  the  Kin^ 
of  Cambodia  dramatized  this  situation 
was  on  the  basis  of  independence;  but 
there  is  also  the  Communist  angle,  and, 
once  the  French  were  to  leave,  or  once 
we  were  to  stop  our  aid,  should  the  Com¬ 
munists,  using  independence  as  a  screen, 
come  in  and  take  over  Viet-Nam,  then  in 
my  opinion — and  it  is  only  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  opinion— we  might  say,  “There 
goes  southeastern  Asia.”  So  we  think 
these  questions  are  important.  It  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  is  supposed. 


I  desire  to  say,  because  I  think  it  very 
important,  that  we  have  approximately 
70  men  in  our  military  missions.  Our 
general  who  is  in  charge  of  the  men  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  man  of  ability.  He 
knows  what  he  is  doing. 

We  also  know  where  the  equipment  is 
going.  A  pretty  thorough  check  was 
made  on  it.  The  equipment  is  being 
used  very  effectively.  It  is  true  it  is 
being  used  by  the  Vietnamese  Army,  and 
that  Army  is  being  used  by  the  French. 

How  many  troops  the  French  have 
within  that  area  I  do  hot  know.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  Vietnamese 
troops  on  their  4th  of  July.  It  was  a 
small  army,  but  most  of  the  fighting  is 
being  done  by  the  Vietnamese  them¬ 
selves.  Many  of  them  consider  the 
struggle  to  be  a  civil  war,  although  the 
Communists  have  come,  in  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  may  be  termed  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  French  hold  the 
ground  in  the  day  time,  and  the  Viet- 
Nam  Communist  forces  hold  it  at  night. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  heard  in 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  French  Indochina, 
that  on  one  occasion  they  had  met  with 
some  of  our  officials.  There  were  armed 
guards  outside,  and  there  were  lights  on 
the  bushes,  in  order  that  someone  might 
not  take  a  potshot  at  the  Americans. 
That  is  the  kind  of  war  that  is  going 
on  there. 

France  is  putting  into  the  Indochi¬ 
nese  war  approximately  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars,  possibly  more  than  that. 
I  remind  Senators  that  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  the  French  budget  is  a 
considerable  item. 

I  suspect  in  part  the  trouble  France  is 
encountering  today  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  her  cabinets  is  the  issue 
of  Indochina.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
major  issues.  France  has  failed  to  form 
a ,  cabinet  because  of  that  issue.  If 
France  pulled  out  of  that  area  and  if 
we  did  not  go  ahead  with  this  equipment, 
although  Vietnamese  independence  is 
a  part  of  the  picture,  the  Communists 
would  move  right  in.  I  do  not  like 
either  French  colonialism  or  commu¬ 
nism,  but  if  the  latter  should  result,  the 
people  would  have  a  government  worse 
than  the  French  colonialism  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would 
also  agree,  but  whether  the  amendment 
should  be  placed  in  the  pending  bill, 
stated  so  categorically,  I  do  not  know, 
because  three  or  four  complex  problems 
are  involved.  It  is  a  serious  situation. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  French  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  go  ahead.  Whether 
they  can  succeed  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  are  trying  to  work  it  out. 

'  We  have  sent  some  economic  aid  which 
has  been  administered  quite  well. 

The  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
medical  information  and  treatment  and 
education.  We  have  heard  of  instances 
of  teams  being  sent  into  the  villages 
where  there  is  eye  trouble  among  the 
population,  and  those  fighting  on  the 
other  side  will  cross  the  line  and  obtain 


treatment,  and  then  go  back  to  fight  the 
next  day.  We  have  furnished  treatment 
for  their  eyes. 

It  is  a  serious  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  impressed  this  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
we  made  our  report,  in  the  hope  that  the 
situation  would  be  brought  up  in  the 
Bermuda  conference.  I  hope  it  will  be 
taken  up  on  July  10  when  the  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Washington. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  spent 
5  or  6  days  interviewing  people.  In  that 
time  it  is  possible  to  see  nearly  everyone 
in  Saigon  except  the  guerillas  in  the 
hills.  We  tallied  to  many  persons  on  all 
sides  of  this  question,  but  the  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  was  the  importance 
of  not  allowing  Communists  to  take  over 
because  of  the  effect  such  a  thing  would 
have  upon  the  rice  bowl  of  southeastern 
Asia.  I  think  it  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  we  lost  central  Asia. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  as  soon  as  I  answer  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  full  well  the 
implications  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  In  fact,  I  debated 
with  myself  at  some  length  as  to  whether 
to  submit  an  amendment  such  as  this, 
'feeling  that  during  the  past  20  years 
we  have  considered  that  in  our  foreign 
relations  it  was  wrong  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  other  Nation.  This 
country  has  given  away  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  stop  communism,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  given  much  money  to 
East  Berlin.  The  people  of  East  Berlin 
are  among  the  few  who  have  ever  put 
up  any  kind  of  a  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism.  They  did  it.  with  fists  and  rocks 
in  their  determination  to  secure  freedom. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  three-legged  affair 
in  Indochina,  but  why  can  we  not  sup¬ 
port  one  strong  leg  of  the  desire  for 
freedom?  The  desire  of  man  for  freedom 
cannot  be  defeated.  The  East  Berliners 
showed  us  that  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
brought  up  that  point,  because  it  is  an 
important  thing  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  offering  his  amendment.  I  heard 
him  read  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  I  think  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not 
adopted,  we  shall  have  no  justification 
whatsoever  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  kind  of  an 
argument — communism  was  not  involved 
in  those  days — was  made  against  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  time  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  struggle  with  England. 
Who  was  it  who  dared  to  plot  against 
England  in  those  days  and  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Colonies?  It  was  France 
herself.  While  the  Colonies  were  fight¬ 
ing  for  freedom,  Mr.  Franklin  was  in 
France  appealing  to  the  liberty-loving 
emotions  of  the  French  people,  and  fi¬ 
nally  convinced  them  that  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  free  people  everywhere  that 
France  support  the  American  Colonies. 
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I  am  very  happy  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  has  offered  his  amendment.  It  has 
been  stated  in  American  magazines  and 
over  the  radio  by  commentators  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  French  Intelligence 
Service  captured  a  poor  Indochinese  fel¬ 
low  who  was  plotting  against  the  French. 
They  wanted  to  get  some  information  as 
to  his  political  philosophy.  They  asked 
him,  “For  what  are  you  fighting?”  He 
replied,  “A  handful  of  rice.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  it 
may  be  that  the  poor  natives  who  also 
believe  in  freedom  and  liberty  may  get 
a  second  handful  of  rice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
supporting  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  For  what  pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  the  floor  for 
a  few  minutes  in  my  own  right,  after  the 
Senator  completes  his  statement.  I  have 
a  very  important  matter  to  present. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  concur  very 
substantially  in  the  observations  made  by 
my  colleague  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  I  found 
him  a  most  congenial  traveling  compan¬ 
ion.  After  we  had  finished  our  program 
in  Indochina  I  think  we  saw  nearly  eye 
to  eye  with  reference  to  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  country. 

We  are  fully  sensible  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  complicated  situation  exists  in 
Indochina.  We  are  dealing  with  three 
loose  governments.  The  largest  of  the 
three  is  Viet-Nam,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  24  million. 

If  the  French  interest  were  the  only 
thing  involved,  I  would  not  be  so  zealous 
about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  an  interest  just  as  impor¬ 
tant.  When  we  send  $500  million  worth 
of  equipment  to  a  country  12,000  miles 
from  home,  we  have  committed  our  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  precisely  what  we  have 
done. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  and  I 
kept  pretty  careful  notebooks,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  first 
of  all,  the  purpose  of  American  aid  in 
the  associated  states  is  to  win  a  victory ; 
second,  we  cannot  win  a  victory  unless 
we  have  mass  support;  third,  we  cannot 
get  mass  support  unless  we  define  and 
establish  an  objective. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Washington 
will  bear  ihe  out  when  I  say  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  problem  are,  No.  1,  the 
Vietnamese  who  are  integrated  in  the 
French  union  forces.  No.  2,  the  Red 
enemy;  and.  No.  3,  the  fence-sitters. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  probably 
evenly  divided.  Everyone  who  has  had 
a  chance  to  make  observations  there — 
and  I  believe  I  paraphrase  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  more  than  50  people  who  have 
reported  to  us  in  that  area — says  that  a 
victory  cannot  be  won  unless  there  is 
mass  support,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
continuing  military  stalemate,  no  mat¬ 


ter  how  much  equipment  is  sent,  until, 
first,  the  ideological  problem  is  solved. 

It  is  not  alone  for  the  French  to  define 
the  objective;  it  is  for  us  to  define  it  with 
them,  because  we  have  sent  equipment, 
planes,  antiaircraft  guns,  small  arms, 
ammunition,  and  practically  everything 
else  needed  to  win  a  war.  All  of  us  in 
this  country  are  up  to  our  necks  in  Indo¬ 
china  today.  So  let  us  not  dissociate 
ourselves.  Let  us  place  the  problem  on  a 
dual  basis. 

We  must  make  an  assertion  as  to  what 
the  objective  shall  be  for  the  humble 
people  of  Viet-Nam  and  the  Associated 
States,  and  we  must  insist  that  the 
French  join  with  us,  as  a  condition  for 
additional  aid.  If  we  do  not,  the  stale¬ 
mate  continues — we  have  been  engaged 
now  for  more  than  7  years  over  there, 
and  are  no  closer  to  victory  than  we  were 
when  we  started— I  simply  say  that  the 
country  is  a  potential  Korea,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  great  tradition  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  will  be  observed  this  week, 
when  we  add  the  177th  candle  to  the 
Nation’s  birthday  cake.  We  cut  the 
chains  of  colonialism  177  years  ago,  and 
we  must  not  depart  from  character.  We 
must  make  sure  that  other  humble  peo¬ 
ple  have  an  equal  opportunity. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  first,  that  they  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment;  second,  that  they 
take  it  to  conference;  third,  that  they 
consult  the  State  Department  and  others 
to  see  whether  or  not  acceptable  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  contrived.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Senate  accepts  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  that  condition,  a  wave  of  assur¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  will  go  across 
half  the  earth,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  where  we  sit  and  contemplate  this 
afternoon.  We  will  lift  the  hearts  and 
spirits  of  humble  people.  In  my  con¬ 
sidered  judgment,  we  will  accelerate  the 
end  of  the  very  vicious,  difficult  conflict 
that  has  no  battleline,  where  the  line 
changes  night  and  day  from  Viet  Minh 
to  the  French,  and  back  again;  a  con¬ 
flict  that  can  deeply  involve  our  country 
and  bring  us  great  embarrassment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
ask  one  or  two  questions.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  with  reference  to  my  remarks  on 
Monday,  because  the  Senator  knows  I  am 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  views  he  has 
expressed.  I  am  disturbed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  delicate  situation  which 
I  am  reasonably  confident  exists  today, 
in  relation  to  an  attempt  being  made,  in 
a  matter  which  has  been  before  us  in  pri¬ 
vate  discussions  to  bring  about  action 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  attain  the  very  objectives 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to 
reach. 

I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  it 
would  be  right  for  us  to  declare  an  ulti¬ 
matum  so  strong  as  the  Senator  has 
proposed  in  his  amendment.  If  we  could 
adopt  other  language  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  our  support  for  the  Vietnamese  and 
other  native  people  and  the  French,  in 


an  effort  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  and  solve  the 
question  on  a  basis  whereby  the  country 
would  be  safe  against  the  present  menace 
of  communism  that  is  sweeping  down 
over  them,  I  would  be  more  favorable  to ' 
the  proposal. 

A  part  of  the  problem  there  is  the 
Communist  menace.  We  cannot  leave 
those  people  alone.  We  cannot  simply 
say  to  the  French,  “Give  those  people 
freedom.”  They  need  our  help,  and  the 
help  of  the  French,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  very  objective  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  is  seeking. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  modify  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  suggests 
by  some  language  which  would  express 
the  same  idea  he  has  in  mind,  but  which 
would  not  give  the  ultimate  impression 
that  we  were  attempting  to  pinpoint  the 
French  as  the  difficult  problem.  I  know 
from  my  acquaintance  with  certain 
French  people  that  this  matter  has 
been  worked  on  for  many  months.  They 
are  trying  to  devise  a  formula  to  settle 
the  problem,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  adequate  protection,  with  our  sup¬ 
port  and  French  support,  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  against  the  danger  of  imminent 
Communist  invasion. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  an  amendment  which  is 
not  quite  so  strong  and  not  in  such  pin¬ 
pointing  terms  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  It  is  possible  that  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  that  amendment  might  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  or 
that  a  combination  may  be  made  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona. 

I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  seeking  to 
do,  but  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  which,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  may  cause  complications  in  a 
situation  that  is  oversensitive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

As  I  have  said,  I  gave  this  subject  much 
thought,  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  has,  in  negotiations  with  France, 
brought  up  the  question  repeatedly.  I 
have  heard  repeated  promises  from 
France  on  this  subject.  I  wrote  the 
amendment  in  strong  language  so  that 
there  would  be  no  misunderstanding. 

We  who  live  in  the  West  have  never 
learned  to  use  polite,  evasive  language. 
Maybe  that  is  a  fault  of  westerners;  but 
if  the  language  is  what  we  want,  it  is 
put  down  as  we  want  it.  If  we  feel  that 
the  French  should  take  the  action,  I 
think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  them  so. 
If  other  language  can  be  suggested  that 
will  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  I  have 
no  objection  to  changing  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship. 
My  desire  is  merely  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  that  will  prevent  many  of  our  boys 
from  ending  up  in  the  jungles  of  south¬ 
eastern  Asia. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  gladly. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Senator  that 
objection  was  made,  and,  therefore,  he 
may  not  introduce  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  object.  If  what  I  said  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  an  objection,  I  withdraw 
the  objection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  withdrawn,  .and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  may  proceed. 

Mi’.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son!  and  myself  proposes  to  amend  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  38,  81st  Congress,  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  authority  for  helping  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  emergencies  such  as  now 
exist  in  the  disaster  and  flood  areas. 

The  bill  would  provide  supplemental 
sources  of  credit  for  farmers  in  disaster 
areas.  It  would  facilitate  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  for  furnishing  feed 
and  seed  to  farmers  in  areas  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  disaster  areas. 

All  loans  and  expenditures  provided 
for  in  the  bill  would  be  made  from  the 
disaster-loan  revolving  fund  established 
by  Public  Law  38,  81st  Congress— ap¬ 
proved  April  6,  1949. 

Public  Law  38  dissolved  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  and 
transferred  the  assets  of  the  revolving 
fund — amounting  to  $45.5  million — cre¬ 
ated  by  section  84  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to  the  new 
disaster  loan  revolving  fund.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $30  million  was  added  to  the  fund 
by  the  Flood  Rehabilitation  Act,  1952,  in 
October  of  1951  to  take  care  of  additional 
needs  arising  out  of  the  floods  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

As  of  June  12,  1953,  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  approximately  $17  million  in  this 
fund,  with  anticipated  collections  of  $36 
million  during  the  fiscal  year  1954  which, 
if  realized,  would  make  approximately 
$53  million  available  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  Since  much  of  the  money 
is  loaned  out  in  the  drought  area  al¬ 
ready,  it  now  seems  unlikely  that  collec¬ 
tions  will  be  as  good  as  estimated. 

Loans  for  production  disasters  pres¬ 
ently  authorized  under  Public  Law  38 
have  varied  from  about  $21  million  to 
$50  million  each  year  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  fund.  The  balance  on 
hand  in  the  fund  would  be  enough  to 
start  the  program  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  The  programs  authorized  in  the 
bill,  however,  will  very  likely  involve 
substantial  funds.  Therefore,  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  requesting  an  addition  to  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
bill: 

1.  Section  2  (b),  economic  disaster  loans: 
This  section  would  authorize  loans  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  stockmen  in  areas  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  major  disaster  areas, 
if  the  Secretary  found  that  an  economic  dis¬ 
aster,  such  as  price  declines,  had  also  caused 
a  need  that  recognized  lenders,  including 
Farmers’  Home  Administration,  could  not 
meet.  The  bill  contemplates  that  the  au¬ 
thority  would  be  relied  upon  only  for  tem¬ 
porary  periods.  It  could  be  used  to  meet 


emergency  situations  in  such  areas  where 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  was  out  of 
money,  until  the  matter  could  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress. 

2.  Section  2  (c),  special  livestock  loans: 
This  provision,  which  is  largely  self-explana¬ 
tory,  sets  up  a  lending  authority  out  of  the 
old  RACC  revolving  fund,  substantially  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  authority  of  the  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporations,  which  have  been, 
liquidated.  The  administrative  and  proce¬ 
dural  work  of  making  and  collecting  the 
loans  would  be  handled  by  Farmers’  Home 
Administration.  The  approval  of  the  loans, 
however,  would  be  by  committees  designated 
by  the  Secretary  for  areas  of  5  or  6  counties, 
meeting  perhaps  once  each  week,  and  loan 
servicing  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  committees.  Loans  in  excess  of 
$50,000  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Under  the  bill  a  rancher  or  a  stockman, 
in  order  to  get  a  loan,  would  need  to  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  working  out  of  his 
difficulties  with  this  supplementary  financ¬ 
ing,  and  if  existing  creditors  were  willing  to 
cooperate.  The  borrower  would  give  such 
security  as  he  had  available.  Existing  cred¬ 
itors  would  not  be  asked  to  subordinate  their 
indebtedness,  but  would  be  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  by  giving  standby  agreements. 

The  authority  for  making  these  livestock 
loans  would  be  limited  to  a  period  of  2  years. 

3.  Section  2  (d),  emergency  assistance  in 
furnishing  feed' and  seed:  This  section  would 
enable  the  Department  to  continue  to  do 
substantially  what  it  is  now  doing  in  the  way 
of  helping  farmers  get  feed  and  seed  in  the 
disaster  areas  as  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Department  would  not  have  to 
rely  upon  the  President’s  emergency  fund, 
however,  for  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  functions.  It  would  use  funds  in  the 
revolving  fund  for  those  purposes,  and  that 
fund  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
its  own  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  these 
functions  for  farmers  when  the  President 
finds  that  assistance  is  required  by  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

4.  The  last  section  of  the  bill  makes  tech¬ 
nical  amendments  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  Public  Law  38,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  the  revolving  fund  for  the  purposes 
of  these  amendments.  It  also  carries  an 
authority  for  additional  appropriations  to  be 
made  to  this  fund  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill,  which  is  not  long,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  if  other  Senators  wish 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill,  they  may 
do  so.  For  that  purpose,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  an  hour,  so  that 
if  there  are  other  Senators  who  desire 
to  be  cosponsors  in  this  effort  to  assist 
the  administration  in  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  a  prosperous  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  they  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  I  make  this  request  for 
the  reason  that  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  indicated  a  desire  to  join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill,  but  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  them  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2267)  to  amend  the  act  of  April  6,  1949, 
to  provide  for  additional  emergency  as¬ 
sistance  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Aiken  (for  himself,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mon- 
ronev,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  McCarran,  Mr. 
Millikin,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Schoeppel,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Welker,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Bricker, 
Mr.  Malone,  Mr,  Taft,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Dwor- 
shak,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Kefauver, 
Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Maybank,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Mr.  Butler  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr. 
Griswold),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  2  of  the 
act  of  April  6,  1949  (63  Stat.  43,  as  amended), 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  these 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

“economic  disaster  loans 
“Sec.  2.  (b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  to  warrant  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as  amended 
(42  U.  S.  C.  1855),  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  for  any  agricultural  purpose 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  determination  of 
the  President,  if  he  finds  that  an  economic 
disaster  has  also  caused  a  need  for  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  that  cannot  be  met  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  from  commercial  banks,  co¬ 
operative  lending  agencies,  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration  under  its  regular  loan 
programs,  or  other  responsible  sources.  The 
loans  shall  be  made  at  such  rates  of  interest 
and  on  such  general  terms  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  for  such  area. 

“special  livestock  loans 
“Sec.  2.  (c)  For  a  period  of  2  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  act  loans  for  $2,500 
or  more  may  be  made  to  established  ranchers 
or  stockmen  (including  corporations  or  asso¬ 
ciations  engaged  in  the  business  of  financing 
cattle  if  they  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
ranchers  and  stockmen  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  and  selling  cattle)  who  have 
a  good  record  of  operations,  but  are  unable 
temporarily  to  get  the  credit  they  need  from 
recognized  lenders  and  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  working  out  of  their  difficulties 
with  supplementary  financing.  The  loans 
may  be  made  on  such  security  as  the  bor¬ 
rower  has  available  and  for  the  time  reason¬ 
ably  required  by  the  needs  of  the  borrower 
but  not  exceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  creditors  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  will  not  be  asked  to  subordinate  their 
indebtedness  but  must  be  willing  to  work 
with  the  borrower  to  the  extent  of  executing 
standby  agreements  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  give  the  bor¬ 
rower  a  chance  to  substantially  improve  his 
situation.  The  loans  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  loans 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  serve 
for  the  particular  area  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Loans  exceeding  $50,000  shall  also 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  commit¬ 
tee  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  local  financ¬ 
ing  institutions,  livestock  operators,  and  per¬ 
sons  having  recognized  knowledge  of  the 
livestock  industry.  The  committee  shall 
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perform  such  additional  functions  under  this 
act,  including  general  direction  of  the  serv¬ 
icing  of  the  loans,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  The  members  shall  serve  at  such 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  day  spent 
on  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  transportation  costs  and 
per  diem  in  accordance  with  standard  Gov¬ 
ernment  travel  regualtions. 

"emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed 

AND  SEED 

"Sec.  2.  (d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  to  warrant  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  Federal  Government  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  87$,  81st  Congress,  as  amended  (42 
U.  S.  C.  1855),  to  furnish  to  established 
farmers,  ranchers  or  stockmen  feed  for  live¬ 
stock  or  seeds  for  planting  for  such  period 
or  periods  of  time,  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
the  Secretary  may  waive  repayment  in  whole 
or  in  part  if  in  his  judgment  circumstances 
so  require.  The  Secretary  may  specify  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de¬ 
termine  to  be  required  by  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  disaster.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  funds  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  including  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  carrying  out  these  functions 
and  may  reimburse  the  agencies  so  utilized 
for  the  value  of  any  commodities  furnished 
which  are  not  paid  for  by  the  farmers  or 
ranchmen,  and  for  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  performing  such  functions.”  . 

AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING  PROVISIONS 

The  last  septence  of  subsection  2  (a)  is 
renumbered  as  subsection  2  (e)  and  a 
comma  and  the  word  “reimbursement”  shall 
be  inserted  after  the  word  “loans”  in  said 
subsection. 

The  letter  (a)  in  the  last  clause  of  sub¬ 
section  2  (b)  is  deleted,  the  subsection  is 
renumbered  as  subsection  2  (f),  and  there 
shall  be  added  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that,  if  a  meeting  can 
be  arranged,  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  be  authorized  to  sit 
in  hearing  on  this  bill  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  livestock  loans  are  to  be  made 
for  a  period  of  only  2  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  loans  may  be  made 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  They  may  be 
made,  I  believe,  during  the  next  2  years, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  When  will  they  be 
due?  Will  they  be  due  in  2  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  loans  to  be  made 
would  be  similar  to  the  original  Regional ' 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans,  I 
am  sure.  The  usual  time  of  such  loans 
is  2  years,  but  if  the  need  warrants  it,  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  be  renewed.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  livestock  . 
people  such  time  as  they  may  need  tqf 
work  their  way  put  of  their  difficulties 
if  they  appear  to  have  a  possible  chan® 
of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  tl» 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me?  I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield.  1 


Mr.  CASE.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
also  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of 
having  to  liquidate  bank  loans,  under 
such  conditions;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  that  is  the  main 
purpose,  namely,  to  permit  them  to  hold 
their  young  cattle,  their  unfinished  cat¬ 
tle,  and  their  foundation  herds,  and  not 
to  have  to  send  them  to  market  and  take 
the  very  low  prices  which  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  today  in  the  drought  area. 

Mr.  CASE.  And,  conversely,  where 
the  equity  on  an  existing  loan  is  fairly 
well  wiped  out,  to  permit  them  to  carry 
the  loan  until  satisfactory  banking  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  had;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  The  banker  will 
not  be  required  to  subordinate  his  loan 
to  the  Government  loan,  but  he  will  be 
asked  to  stand  by  and  wait  until  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  can  recoup  and  find 
his  way  out  of  his  difficulties. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  add  my  name  to  the  bill,  as 
a  co-sponsor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  place  the  bill  at 
the  desk  and  let  Senators  add  their  own 
names.  I  spoke  to  two  or  three  Sena¬ 
tors.  I  hope  that  all  Senators  who  wish 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  there  to  be  any 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
loaned  by  the  new  agency,  as  proposed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  has 
been  working  on  this  bill  steadily  for 
about  3  days.  I  see  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loan  that  can  be  made,  ex¬ 
cept  that  loans  of  $50,000  or  more  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  as  well  as 
by  the  local  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mi*.  MUNDT.  I  think  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  state,  in 
his  reading  of  the  analysis  of  the  bill, 
that  economic  disasters  and  acts  of  God 
will  be  added  as  justification  for  the 
making  of  the  loans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  they  will  be  made 
available  anywhere  in  the  country  where 
sheepmen  or  cattlemen  find  themselves 
in  serious  economic  straits.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  where  the  economic 
straits  are  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
the  making  of  a  declaration  that  the 
area  is  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct — in 
other  words,  where  they  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  justify  the  making  of  such  a 
declaration;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  to  the  bill,  as 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  pending  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
as  modified  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  this  question. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  for  the  vision 
they  have  shown  and  the  leadership  they 
have  furnished  on  this  issue. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  possible  effect  and 
implication  of  section  304  if  enacted. 
Indeed,  I  was  so  seriously  disturbed  that 
in. the  committee  I  moved  to  strike  out 
the  section.  Affer  further  discussion, 
at  the  request  and  largely  on  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  later  withdrew  my 
motion. 

I  am  delighted  this  afternoon,  as  I 
have  said,  that  such  fine  leadership  has 
been  afforded  us,  and  that  we  now  have 
before  the  Senate  what  I  regard  as  a 
sound  vehicle  for  the  solution  of  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  situation 
which  might  well  have  confronted  not 
only  the  United  States  but  also  the  en¬ 
tire  free  world,  as  a  result  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  section  304.  As  presently  writ¬ 
ten  as  one  member  of  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  all  Senators  who  have 
so  ably  supported  this  amendment  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowland]  in  his  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment  and  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders!  in  the  suggestions  he  made  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

I  speak  not  only  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  which  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater!,  but  also  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!.  I  will 
state  my  reasons. 

The  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  are  moved  by  our  tradition  of 
freedom  and  independence.  They  are 
charged  with  our  deepest  sentiments  and 
our  profoundest  hopes  for  the  people  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  holds  the  hope  that  France  will  not 
have  a  decision  forced  upon  her  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  events  in  Indochina,  but 
that  France  will  make  its  decision,  and. 
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will  give  to  those  states  the  assurance 
of  a  day  for  their  independence.  I  agree 
■wholly  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenI,  that  if  such  a  decision  were 
to  be  made,  it  would  give  incentive,  it 
would  give  a  cause  for  those  who  fight  in 
those  lands.  Yet,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments,  with  their  mandatory  pro¬ 
visions,  carry  with  them  great  danger 
not  only  to  the  eventual  success  of  the 
objective  of  independence  for  those 
people,  but  also  to  our  own  cause  and 
our  own  security.  If  the  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  should  be  adopted,  in  its 
original  form,  and  if  France  then  should 
not  accept  its  ultimatum,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  our  aid  should  be  withheld,  we 
may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Communist  guerrillas,  and  we  shall  have 
denied  forever,  or  for  a  long  time,  the 
very  objective  which  is  implicit  in  these 
amendments.  If  the  people  of  these 
countries  fall  under  Communist  dom¬ 
ination,  the  hope  of  freedom  is  gone. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  amendment 
as  modified  removes  this  danger.  I  do 
not  think  so.  From  a  careful  reading  of 
the  amendment  it  will  be  noted  that  it 
says  that  aid  shall  be  administered 
only  in  such  a  way  “as  to  encourage 
through  all  available  means’’  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  desired  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Associated  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military  training  of  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese.  If  these  words  mean  anything, 
they  mean  that  aid  will  be  withheld  un¬ 
less  it  is  used  to  secure  or  promote  the 
freedom  of  the  Associated  States.  I  do 
not  see  how  France  could  accept  such  a 
proposal,  when  implicitly  it  conveys  the 
same  ultimatum  as  that  contained  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  may  finish,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  believe  our  first  great  objec¬ 
tive  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  to¬ 
day  is  our  own  security,  and  we  should 
take  no  step  which  would  endanger  that 
security.  We  are  hoping  very  much  that 
there  will  be  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  in  Korea;  and  certainly 
one  of  the  pressures  which  bears  in  our 
favor  against  the  Chinese  Communists, 
is  the  aid  we  give  in  Indochina.  It 
would  be  folly  to  withdraw  at  this  time 
one  of  the  favorable  pressures  in  our 
truce  negotiations  for  the  dearest  hope 
we  have  today — the  ending  of  the  war 
in  Korea. 

The  independence  of  the  people  of 
these  areas  is  our  hope.  Yet,  if  we  should 
adopt  this  amendment,  and  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  adhere 
to  its  terms,  to  withdraw  our  aid,  I  re¬ 
peat  that  in  all  probability  we  might  be 
denying  them  the  chance  of  their  ever 
obtaining  freedom. 

I  remember  that  after  aid  had  been 
granted  to  the  Nationalist  Government 
in  China,  limitations  were  imposed  upon 
that  aid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Conditions  were  imposed 
upon  the  Nationalists  and  the  aid  was 
not  given.  Many  have  believed  and 
many  have  charged  that  because  of  those 


limitations  and  the  consequent  withhold¬ 
ing  of  aid,  China  fell,  and  that  we  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  grave  danger 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Let  U3 
not  do  today  the  same  thing  for  which 
we  have  condemned  the  administration 
of  our  friends  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Finally,  we  have  many  delicate  con¬ 
nections  with  France  in  many  places. 
They  have  forces  and  their  sons  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  We  are  in  a- vital  and  delicate  situ¬ 
ation  with  France  in  connection  with 
the  European  Defense  .  Community. 
These  connections  affect  our  security  and 
that  of  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

In  closing,  I  say  again,  that  all  of  us 
agree  that  the  countries  in  question 
should  attain  independence,  but  if  we 
want  our  views  and  sentiments  known 
let  us  act  in  the  way  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  ;  namely,  by  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  in 
a  way  that  will  not  defeat  the  very  aims 
we  seek. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  stated  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  withhold  money  unless  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  were  met  by  the  French. 
That  is  incorrect.  The  words  are: 

Provided,  That  the  expenditure  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  funds,  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  services  authorized  under  this  or 
any  other  section  of  this  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet-Nam,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  act,  shall 
be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  en¬ 
courage  through  all  available  means  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  desired  by  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Associated  States,  including  the 
intensification  of  the  military  training  of 
the  Vietnamese. 

That  reflects  an  entirely  'different 
spirit  than  to  say  that  if  France  does 
not  give  these-  States  their  freedom,  the 
aid  will  be  withheld. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  is  this:  The  United 
States  has  put  its  prestige  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  French  in  this  struggle.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  devoted  large  sums  of  money 
in  rendering  assistance ;  yet,  the  Senator 
knows,  as  I  know,  that  the  conditions  are 
not  now  present  in  French  Indochina 
that  would  permit  a  victory  for  the 
French  forces.  Indeed,  indications  are 
against  such  a  victory,  regardless  of  the 
steady  increase  in  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  since  1950.  Continuation  of  an  ob¬ 
viously  fruitless  campaign  will  certainly 
be  more  likely  to  result  in  the  Fransh 
withdrawing.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  suggested  will  stimulate  local  self- 
government  in  those  countries,  thereby 
stimulating  the  support  of  the  native 
population  for  the  war  effort,  support 
which  is  not  now  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  prospects  of  total  success  and  of 
the  French  remaining  will  be  enhanced 
by  such  conditions  of  popular  support 
being  established  in  French  Indochina, 
rather  than  by  the  United  States  doing 
nothing  while  the  French  continue  to 
dominate  those  areas.  It  is  the  latter 
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which  could  bring  negotiations  which 
might  be  disastrous  by  causing  the 
French  to  pull  out  completely. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator’s  objectives.  All  I  have  said 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  proper 
method  of  attaining  them.  I  think  our 
influence  can  be  directed  in  better  ways. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
amendment  now  pending.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  the  consideration  of  such 
an  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  because  of  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  our  foreign  relations. 
France  has  just  formed  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  France’s  new  government  has 
had  very  little  time  to  act.  I  believe 
that  a  proposal  so  important  as  the  one 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  which  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  acceptance  as  a  substitute  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
should  be  discussed  by  this  Nation  on  a 
very  high  policy  level. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  is  the  one  to  conduct  this 
kind  of  negotiation  with  a  country  which 
at  the  present  time  is  at  war  in  Indo¬ 
china.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the 
question  of  independence  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  conflict  in  Indochina. 

I  conferred  at  one  time,  while  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  with  the  cabinet  of  Indochina  and 
I  know  the  feeling  it  has  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  independence.  I  was 
told  there  were  thousands  of  persons 
fighting  on  the  Communist  side  who  were 
patriotic  as  are  those  upon  the  French 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  adopt  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  The  new  Government  of  France 
must  know  how  America  feels  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  independence.  As  the  4th  of 
July  anniversary  of  our  own  independ¬ 
ence  is  approaching,  we  all  appreciate 
and  fully  realize  what  independence 
means  to  other  peoples.  It  is  very  vital 
to  these  people  of  the  Associated  States. 

We  are  furnishing  supplies  to  Indo¬ 
china,  which  is  engaged  in  a  war  against 
communism,  and  all  it  stands  for.  In 
my  judgment,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
not  attempt  to  legislate  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  which  involves  foreign 
relations.  We  know  that  our  relations 
with  other  allies  in  the  free  world  are 
strained  at  the  present  time  because  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Korea.  Do  we  want 
now  to  accentuate  these  strained  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  her 
foreign  allies  by  an  act  of  Congress? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  Presi¬ 
dent  know  how  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  feel  personally  about  the  subject? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
amendment,  even  though  we  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  independence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  from  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  that  he  objects 
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to  the  timing  but  is  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  involved.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  opposed  to 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  actions 
of  Congress.  A  very  delicate  situation  is 
involved,  and  negotiations  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
activities  concerning  the  French  and  the 
Indochinese,  so  far  as  the  war  there  is 
concerned.  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
not  be  legislating  foreign  policy  when 
a  war  is  now  actually  in  progress. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  We  are  legis¬ 
lating  the  authority,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  We  are  acting  on 
legislation  proposing  to  give  aid  to 
certain  other  peoples  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  determine. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Which  is  quite 
within  our  power. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes;  it  is  within 
our  power  to  say  that  independence 
must  be  given  prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
money.  We  can  do  that;  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  question  is  as  to 
the  advisability  of  doing  so.  \ 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  is  certainly  within  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Congress  to  say,  whether 
we  want  to  provide  assurance  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country  that  these  huge 
sums  of  money  will  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  forces  against  communism? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  strongest  support  we  could  give 
in  the  fight  against  communism  in  Indo¬ 
china  today  is  to  let  the  people  of  the 
Associated  States  know  that  we  believe 
they  should  have  independence? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  would  say  that 
letting  them  know  we  favor  their  inde¬ 
pendence  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  I  doubt 
if  an  attempt  to  provide  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  legislation  by  telling  them 
that  the  French  must  give  them  their  in¬ 
dependence  today  would  strengthen  their 
battle  for  independence.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  do  not  have  sufficient  facts  upon 
which  to  act. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  set  a  target  date  in 
connection  with  granting  independence 
to  the  Philippines.  We  set  a  date  on 
which  independence  would  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  which  would  do  more  to  weaken  the 
Communist  appeal  in  Indochina  today 
than  to  make  it  clear  that  our  aid  is  in 
support  of  independence  as  well  as 
against  communism. 

The  articles  which  I  have  read  and 
the  reports  I  have  heard  state  that  the 
strongest  appeal  the  Communists  have 
to  maintain  their  fighting  forces  in  that 
area  is  that  they  are  fighting  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  If  we  rob  them  of  that  battle 
cry,  we  shall  have  weakened  the  Com¬ 
munist  position  no  end. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  But  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  have  sufficient  facts  to  enable  him 
to  say  that  if  independence  were  given 
today  communism  would  not  overrun 
the  country  and  destroy  their  inde¬ 
pendence? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  read  in  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 


one  of  the  leaders  said  there  would  not 
be  any  war  if  it  were  not  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  question. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  realize  that  the 
question  of  independence  is  involved  in 
the  war,  but  I  am  not  assured  that  if 
independence  were  given  it  would  not 
be  lost,  because  I  think  it  would  be  en¬ 
gulfed  by  communism. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  certainly  think  we  have 
sufficient  information  to  give  assurance 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  not  committing  money  and 
American  boys  to  a  war  in  that  kind 
of  a  terrain  and  under  that  kind  of  con¬ 
ditions  unless  the  people  of  Indochina 
are  fighting  for  the  principles  of  freedom. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Today  are  we  say¬ 
ing  in  Korea  that  independence  must  be 
given  to  all  the  people  of  Korea? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hope  we  are  trying  to 
give  the  Koreans  a  chance  to  survive. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  hope  we  are,  but 
we  are  not  saying  to  them  that  we  are 
going  to  guarantee  their  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  do  not  say  that  under 
the  language  proposed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  we  do  express  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Hennings 

Morse 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hill 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler,  Md. 

Hunt 

Potter 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Case 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Lehman 

Symington 

Ellender 

Long 

Taft 

Ferguson 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Flanders 

Malone 

Watkins 

George 

Mansfield 

Welker 

Gillette 

Martin 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Maybank 

Williams 

Gore 

McCarran 

Young 

Green 

McCarthy 

Griswold 

McClellan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  substitute  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  to 
the  bill,  presents  a  very  serious  question. 
With  tfie  general  purpose  of  the  two 
amendments  no  one  would  wish  to  quar¬ 
rel,  certainly  not  those  of  us  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  of 
our  service  as  representatives  of  our 
people,  who  themselves  love  liberty  and 
have  had  an  experience  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  other  peoples  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

But  the  problem  presented  is  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Basically,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  we  desire  to  continue  the 


efforts  we  have  begun  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  the  aggressive  movements 
of  a  very  hostile  philosophy  and  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  liberties  which  we  our¬ 
selves  cherish.  Of  course,  we  might  with 
perfect  propriety  place  a  condition  upon 
any  grant,  whether  by  way  of  gift  or 
loan,  to  any  country  or  to  any  people. 
That  is  unquestioned.  We  might  im¬ 
pose  conditions  upon  any  grant  we  might 
wish  to  make,  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  wise  to  do  so  if  we  are  seriously 
undertaking  to  accomplish  anything  by 
the  efforts  we  are  making. 

I  know  that  many  American  people 
lose  their  patience  with  a  great  part  of 
this  program  because  of  things  that  are 
happening  around  the  world.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Have  we  faith  enough  in  the 
program  to  continue  it,  whether  as  a  part 
of  the  defense  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  part  of  the  State  Department, 
or  through  an  independent  agency,  as  it 
is  now  conducted?  I  expressed  my  view 
on  this  point  earlier  in  the  day. 

If  we  have  faith  enough  to  continue 
it,  in  any  form,  through  any  agency, 
then  I  think  we  must  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  in  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  by 
these  amendments.  Either  of  these 
amendments,  or  any  similar  amendment 
attached  to  the  bill — which  is,  after  all, 
an  aid  bill — as  a  condition  would  have 
the  indirect  effect  of  challenging  an¬ 
other  nation  on  which  we  are  very 
greatly  dependent  for  the  success  of  all 
operations  in  Western  Europe. 

I  have  long  believed,  and  I  have  said 
so  on  this  floor  many  times,  that  there 
would  be  no  ultimate  hope  without  Ger¬ 
many  of  building  a  military  force  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  could  withstand  a  determined 
aggressive  movement  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  profoundly.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  defensive  military  program  in 
Western  Europe  that  would  wholly  ignore 
the  existence  of  France. 

There  is  but  one  safe  course  for  a  free 
people  with  a  history  such  as  ours  to 
pursue.  In  our  intercourse  with  other 
nations  we  should  restrain  ourselves 
from  interference  in  their  own  domestic 
affairs.  At  the  moment  the  war  in  Indo¬ 
china  is  an  affair  of  France’s,  and  in  an 
area  of  the  world  which  bears  some  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Government  of  France 
and  to  the  people  of  France. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  great  sym¬ 
pathy  with  people  of  Indochina  who  are 
struggling  there  for  their  liberty;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  France  at 
this  particular  time,  a  crucial  time  in 
her  history,  if  we  wish  to  make  the 
whole  enterprise  on  which  we  have  em¬ 
barked  at  such  great  sacrifice  to  our 
people  and  with  such  high  hopes  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  a  real  success. 

If  because  of  our  interference  France 
is  compelled  to  forego  further  assistance 
under  the  mutual-security  program,  or 
if  she  is  forced  to  make  a  declaration 
which  individually  as  Senators  we  might 
greatly  desire  to  hear  made  and  to  wit¬ 
ness,  then  I  propound  this  one  question: 
How  long  will  it  be  before  France  will 
have  most  serious  difficulties  in  other 
areas  of  the  world? 
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Not  only  Is  France  engaged  in  Indo¬ 
china.  France  has  interests  in  Morocco 
and  Tunisia.  We  cannot  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  ally  with 
any  degree  of  safety  or  assurance  that 
we  are  not  defeating  the  very  purpose 
which  we  have  so  loudly  proclaimed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
in  my  judgment,  that  these  amendments 
have  been  offered,  because  if  such  an 
amendment  should  be  adopted  in  any 
form  and  go  to  conference,  and  the  con¬ 
ferees  should  find  it  necessary,  acting 
with  reasonable  prudence  and  care,  and 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  prompted  Senators  in 
offering  these  amendments,  to  eliminate 
the  amendment,  then  we  would  certainly 
be  misunderstood  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  France  is  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Indochina,  or  if  she  voluntarily  with¬ 
draws  from  Indochina,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  Indochina  will  not  itself 
fall  a  victim  to  Red  China?  What  assur¬ 
ance  is  there?  We  assume  a  burden  if 
we  follow  such  a  course.  If  there  is  an 
aggressive  movement  toward  Indochina, 
we  assume  the  burden  of  sending  troops 
to  that  far  corner  of  the  world.  At  least 
we  assume  a  moral  obligation. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  France  should  act  affirmatively 
upon  these  amendments,  or  either  one 
of  them,  or  a  similar  amendment  in  any 
form  or  language?  What  would  be  the 
effect  in  France  herself?  How  would 
France  resist  the  Soviet  propaganda  of 
the  Soviets  in  France  if  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  were  reminded  daily,  “You  have  had 
to  yield  in  order  to  obtain  largesse  and 
gifts  from  America.  You  have  had  to 
yield  in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
French  people.”  Would  they  resist  such 
propaganda?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Much  as  I  am  concerned  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Far  East, 
I  am  still  concerned  about  what  goes  on 
in  Western  Europe.  If  France  should 
now  decline  to  accept  further  assistance, 
or  if  France  should  be  forced  to  take  a 
political  action  which  she  is  not  yet  able 
to  take  because  of  the  conditions  which 
we  would  impose  upon  her  by  this  or 
some  similar  amendment,  then  I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the 
NATO  organization  from  falling  apart. 

In  any  event,  the  future  is  not  without 
its  danger  signs  and  signals,  even  under 
the  best  of  conditions.  With  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  motives  prompting 
these  amendments,  and  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  been  expressed  in 
favor  of  them,  and  with  a  thorough 
sympathy  for  those  motives,  I  neverthe¬ 
less  feel  strongly  that  the  free  peoples 
of  this  world  should  not  do  something 
which  might  defeat  every  effort  made  in 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  very 
emotional  on  this  subject;  but  if  the 
Iron  Curtain  ever  falls  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  then  the  difficulties  in 
America  will  be  immeasurably  increased, 
and  the  final  safety  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  own  people  will  be  very 
gravely  threatened  and  circumscribed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  known  in  the  State 
Department,  it  is  known  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  this  Government,  it  is 


known  by  all  of  us  who  have  tried  to 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  Indo¬ 
china,  that  a  great  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  France  herself  to  a  decision 
which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  this 
kind  of  amendment  or  resolution. 

How  close  that  decision  may  be  at  this 
moment  is  not  proper  and  not  possible 
for  me  to  say,  but  progress  has  been 
made. 

France  may  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Indochina.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  total  withdrawal  of  France 
from  Indochina  at  this  moment  might 
present  us  with  graver  problems  than 
the  continuation  of  the  unhappy  state 
and  condition  that  exist  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  at  this  time. 

But  France  undoubtedly  will  and 
France  undoubtedly  can  handle  this 
problem  in  her  own  way.  We  cannot  be 
helpful  by  officious  intermeddling  in  the 
affairs  of  a  friendly  nation.  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  it  would  be  so  much 
better,  as  long  as  we  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram,  to  abstain,  and  to  religiously  ab¬ 
stain,  from  an  disposition  or  purpose  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
friendly  ally,  even  though  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  affairs  that  take  place  in 
other  nations,  and  although  we  may  dis¬ 
approve,  and  heartily  disapprove,  of 
some  things  that  have  occurred  and  will 
continue  to' occur. 

But,  Mr.  President — and  I  have  said 
all  that  I  desire  to  say  on  this  matter — 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  if  through  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments,  or  the  sense  of  them, 
we  have  to  take  the  proposal  to  confer¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  either  confirmed  or  re¬ 
jected.  If  rejected,  a  question  will  arise. 
If  approved  by  the  conference  and  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  beyond  all  doubt  we  will  have 
given  offense  to  a  sorely  beset  and  sorely 
pressed  friend  and  ally,  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  that  friend 
and  ally  to  the  same  extent  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  her  be¬ 
cause  of  her  present  condition  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  put  our 
hand  to  this  task,  whether  wise  or  un¬ 
wise — and  we  have  been  working  at  it 
at  a  vast  cost  to  the  American  people  for 
7  years — I  hope  we  will  not  do  anything 
which  may  lead,  and  easily  may  lead,  to 
the  defeat  of  the  main  purpose  for  which 
we  have  at  least  been  honorably  striving 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
American  Government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  as  modified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
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shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  committee  business. 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 17 


Barrett 

.  Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Case 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Clements 

Jackson 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Welker 

Douglas 

Langer 

Young 

Dworshak 

Long 

NAYS— 64 

Aiken 

Hennings 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hill 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bricker 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Bush 

Hunt 

Potter 

Butler,  Md. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Martin 

Stennis 

George 

Maybank 

Symington 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Taft 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Green 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Griswold 

Millikin 

- 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

14 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Capehart 

Fulbright 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Ives 

Tobey 

Daniel 

Jenner 

Williams 

Duff 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Goldwater’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  RETIREMENT  BENE¬ 
FITS  TO  CITIZENS  OF  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  made  a  statement  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  major  loophole  in  our  civil- 
service  retirement  law  whereby  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  are  being  given  full 
benefits  under  our  retirement  system. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  would  do  some  research  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  matter.  As  a  result  of  that 
research  I  am  informed  that  these  aliens 
were  placed  on  the  retirement  eligibility 
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list  by  the  Retirement  Act  of  January  24, 
1942,  which  placed  all  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  other  than  certain  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  retirement  eligibility  list. 

Some  of  these  people  never  took  a 
civil-service  examination,  but  they  had 
worked  for  some  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  as  the  civil- 
service  law  now  stands  we  seem  to  be 
bound  under  law  to  pay  these  annuities. 

There  are  aliens  in  67  countries  or  is¬ 
lands  now  drawing  an  annuity  from  the 
United  States  Government.  As  of  June 
1953  there  was  a  total  of  3,554  aliens 
drawing  a  grand  total  of  $168,785.87  in 
annuitants  per  month. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  tabulated  list 
of  countries  with  the  number  of  annui¬ 
tants  for  each  country  and  the  gross 
monthly  annuity  payments  for  each 
country.  The  information  furnished 
herewith  is  based  on  records  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  from  nonresident  aliens. 
Such  tax  withholding  has  been  in  effect 
only  since  January  1,  1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta¬ 
ble  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Name  of  country 

Number 
of  annui¬ 
tants 

Gross 

monthly 

annuity 

payments 

Canal  Zone . 

713 

$38,  581. 89 
90.  00 

Puerto  Rico.__ . . 

2 

16 

702.00 
78.00 
870. 00 
2, 392. 00 

316.00 

240.00 

1 

11 

40 

British  Leeward  and  Wind- 

7 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.- . . 

4 

Netherlands  West  Indies . 

1 

'  62. 00 

French  West  Indies . . 

4 

342.  00 

Mexico. ..  . . . 

6 

254.  00 

Costa  Rica _ _ _ 

3 

56. 00 

Guatemala _ 

2 

133.00 

Panama _ _ - _ 

38 

1,  351.  98 
6, 456. 00 
45.  00 

Cuba . . . . . 

128 

Haiti . . 

3 

Netherlands  Guiana _ _ 

1 

18. 00 

Argentina _ _ 

4 

289. 00 

7 

492.  00 

Chile . . . 

8 

224. 00 

Colombia _ 

6 

175. 00 

Peru _ _ _  _ 

5 

159. 00 

Uruguay _ _ 

i 

91.00 

Spain. _ _  ... 

n 

592. 00 

United  Kingdom _ 

46 

2,  467.  00 
121.00 

Malta . . . 

1 

Netherlands . 

-  5 

529.  00 

France . . . . . 

17 

1, 431. 00 
368. 00 

Portugal _ _ 

5 

Sweden . . . 

10 

647. 00 

Finland _ _ _ 

1 

46. 00 

Germany _ _ _ 

10 

473. 00 

Switzerland . . . 

6 

630. 00 

Austria . . . . 

1 

68.00 

Hungary . . 

4 

339. 00 

Yugoslavia _ 

2 

167. 00 

3 

203. 00 

10 

722. 00 

1 

34.00 

1 

55.00 

13 

484. 00 

3 

144.  00 

3 

350.00 

5 

108. 00 

1 

113.00 

Morocco  French  Zone . 

i 

58.00 

1 

61. 00 

3 

119. 00 

1 

10.00 

3 

368. 00 

Belgian  Congo . . - 

2 

12.00 

31 

768.  00 

2 

103.  00 

1 

6.00 

12 

785. 00 

1 

19.  00 

5 

85.00 

13 

1, 174. 00 

Iran..] . . 

2 

91. 00 

Name  of  country 

Number 
of  annui¬ 
tants 

Gross 

monthly 

annuity 

payments 

Lebanon _ ...... _ 

2 

6 

2,252 

5 

3 

35 

1 

2 

$236. 00 
21.00 
99, 251. 00 
202. 00 
228.00 
1,  532.  00 
124. 00 
124.00 

Thailand _ _ 

Philippines _ 

Japan _ 

Guam _ _ 

American  Samoa _ 

Marianas  Island _ 

Australia  . 

Total 

3, 554 

168, 785. 87 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  15,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  3  to  6, 
inclusive,  and  to  insert: 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of,  this  act  shall,  if  obligated  before 
such  date,  remain  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  one  year  following  such  date  in 
the  case  of  assistance  other  than  pursuant 
to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  two  years  fol¬ 
lowing  such  date  in  the  case  of  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  during  such  period  for  obligation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  very  simple  one.  This  afternoon 
I  was  approached,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  because 
earlier  today  there  was  considerable  de¬ 
bate,  and  the  date  of  termination  was 
changed  from  June  30,  1956,  to  June  30, 
1955.  The  junior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  first  proposed 
that  the  date  be  changed  to  June  30, 
1954.  The  termination  date  agreed 
upon  was  June  30,  1955,  with  1  year 
following  that  as  the  date  of  termina¬ 
tion  of  contracts. 

The  difficulty  from  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  point  of  view,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  contracts  made  for  procure¬ 
ment  abroad,  is  that  1  year  is  too 
short  a  time  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
long-lead  items.  The  procurement  will 
be  placed  far  short  of  the  termination 
date  of  the  act,  if  that  provision  is  com¬ 
plied  with. 

I  talked  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowland]  and  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter. 

I  believe  I  state  correctly  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  them  to  have  the  economic 
aid  end  1  year  after  the  termination 
date,  but  to  allow  the  military  items  to 
go  on  for  2  years,  because  otherwise 
some  of  the  most  important  items,  such 
as  jet  airplanes,  will  be  adversely  af¬ 


fected,  because  their  completion  re¬ 
quires  that  long  a  lead  time. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted  and  taken  to  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
printed  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  for  myself  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett].  The 
amendment  is  identified  as  “6-30-53-A.” 
It  would  have  authorized  the  President 
in  his  discretion  to  transfer  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  to  a 
special  fund  for  economic  defense,  and 
would  have  made  possible  the  purchase 
of  commodities,  including  meat  products 
and  live  animals,  to  be  sent  to  other 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States 
has  a  mutual  assistance  pact,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  local  currencies  could  be 
received  in  payment  therefor. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  has 
largely  been  accomplished  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
which  already  has  been  adopted,  and 
which  I  supported,  and  which  in  fact  was 
modified  by  the  suggestion  I  made,  so  as 
to  include  meat  products  and  livestock. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  call  up  my 
amendment. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  that  following  it  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Korean  Ambassador,  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  earlier  this  afternoon,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  also  several 
other  letters  which  I  have  received  in 
support  thereof. 

I  offer  these  documents  for  the  Record 
because  they  express  some  of  the  hopes 
I  had  in  mind  for  the  amendment,  which 
I  now  transfer  to  the  language  placed  in 
the  bill  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I  should 
like  to  have  these  letters  and  documents 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  order  to  show 
the  legislative  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  accompanying  papers  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Barrett)  to 
the  bill  (S.  2128)  to  further  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  .  The  President,  in  his  discretion, 
may  transfer  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  to  a  special  fund  for  economic  de¬ 
fense  and  may  expend  guch  funds  for  the 
procurement  and  delivery  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  meat  products  and  live  ani¬ 
mals,  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  to  domestic 
needs,  to  countries  with  whom  the  United 
States  has  a  mutual  assistance  pact  and  may 
receive  local  currencies  in  payment  therefor 
which,  in  his  further  discretion,  may  be  used 
for  the  local  currency  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  such  countries,  including  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  reconstruction  from  damage  by 
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war:  Provided,  That  the  President  may  loan 
to  any  such  countries  cargo  vessels  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  the  transportation 
gaeeds  of  such  countries,  particularly  in 
transporting  any  supplies  made  available 
under  the  authority  herein.” 

Korean  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25,  1953, 
The  Honorable  Senator  Francis  Case, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  It  was  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  for  Mr.  Han,  our  counselor,  and  me  to 
meet  you  and  your  assistant  this  morning, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  time 
out  to  talk  with  us. 

Again,  I  wash  to  repeat  what  I  have  written 
to  you  and  what  I  have  told  you,  namely, 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having 
given  serious  thought  to  the  whole  problem 
of  relieving  our  very  grave  economic  needs 
In  Korea. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  wish 
to  state  the  following : 

As  you  well  know,  this  horrible  war  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  3  years  in  Korea, 
and  more  than  1,000  villages  have  either 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  crippled.  More 
than  50  cities  and  towns  have  met  the  same 
fate  during  the  course  of  the  fighting  in 
Korea.  Ten  million  of  our  people  have  been 
made  homeless,  and  there  are  more  than 
100,000  innocent  children  who  have  become 
orphans.  Bombing  from  the  south,  bombing 
from  the  north,  bombing  from  the  east,  and 
bombing  from  above  cause  a  great  deal  of 
destruction  in  Korea,  and  this  explains  why 
most  of  our  agricultural  production  has  been 
seriously  disrupted.  Furthermore,  there  are 
virtually  no  facilities  for  the  production  of 
consumer  goods. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  very 
readily  why  we  need  help.  We  have  to  feed 
these  homeless  people,  we  have  to  clothe 
them,  and  particularly  the  unfortunate  or¬ 
phans  must  be  fed  and  clothed  also. 

Naturally,  the  food  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  acute  difficulties-  our  people  face.  We 
have  to  supply  our  population  and  particu¬ 
larly  our  armed  forces,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  well-meaning  non-Korean  organ¬ 
izations  have  been  assisting  us,  the  prob¬ 
lem  still  remains  serious.  That  is  why  what¬ 
ever  you  can  do  in  this  respect  would  be  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  the  general  well-being  of  our  people. 
Grains  such  as  barley,  wheat,  rice,  corn, 
soyabeans,  and  even  flour  would  be  most 
welcome  to  us.  Any  poultry  products,  as 
well  as  other  meats,  would  be  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  shortage 
of  food  in  Korea.  However,  dairy  produce 
such  as  cheese,  butter,  and  liquid  milk  would 
not  be  suitable,  because  the  Korean  dietary 
habits  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to 
Include  a  taste  for  these  items.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  pow¬ 
dered  milk  would  be  very  useful,  particularly 
for  the  children  in  Korea. 

Any  assistance  that  can  be  given  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  suffering  of  our  people,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  materials  such  as  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  would  mean  a  tremendous  uplift  in 
the  morale  of  my  countrymen. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  if  the  families  and  dependents  of  our 
soldiers  in  Korea  as  well  as  the  police,  who 
also  have  shared  the  burden  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  are  given  a  more  ample  supply  of  food 
and  clothing,  the  morale  of  our  fighting  sol¬ 
diers  and  police  would  be  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  Such  help  would  make  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  even  more  essential  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Korea. 

As  I  told  you  this  morning,  due  to  the 
poor  living  conditions,  because  of  the  war,  30 
percent  of  our  people  are  tuberculosis  cases. 
If  something  is  not  done  to  alleviate  this 
(Situation,  it  may  mean  national  suicide. 


You  may  remember  my  comment  on  the 
farm  animals.  The  losses  in  virtually  all 
forms  of  livestock  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  decline  in 
the  number  of  draft  animals  for  tilling  the 
soil.  I  am  sure  that  in  ameliorating  this 
condition  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  in  Korea. 

I  also  called  to  your  attention  our  need 
for  ships.  Early  in  1952  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  transfer  of  50,000  tons  of  ships 
to  be  used  by  Korea.  This  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  but  to  our  great  regret,  the  bill 
failed  to  get  recommendation  in  the  House, 
In  the  last  few  years,  kindhearted  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  through  their  churches,  other 
organizations,  and,  in  many  cases,  individ¬ 
uals,  have  collected  large  quantities  of  re¬ 
lief  goods  for  our  refugees  in  Korea.  May 
I  call  to  your  attention  that  many  times  in 
the  past  these  goods  have  failed  to  reach 
Korea  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

If  we  had,  for  example,  10  Liberty-type 
ships,  there  could  be  a  continuous  flow  of 
transportation  not  only  for  our  relief  goods 
but  also  for  grains  that  have  been  purchased 
now  in  the  process  of  being  sent  to  Korea. 
It  would  mean  further  that  these  ships 
could  go  to  Korean  ports  directly  instead  of 
stopping  first  in  Japan.  This  would  elimi¬ 
nate  piling  up  of  goods  due  to  lack  of  ship¬ 
ping  space.  Our  Government,  despite  its 
very  difficult  financial  situation,  has  been 
using  its  meager  dollar  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  grain  in  this  country  and  else¬ 
where  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of 
these  grains  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $13  per  ton. 
If  we  had  these  ships,  the  cost  for  trans¬ 
portation  could  be  greatly  reduced,  and, 
naturally,  this  reduction  would  help  us 
Immensely.  Ten  of  these  ships  could  trans¬ 
port  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  cargo  per  month. 

The  above  is  about  the  gist  of  our  conver¬ 
sation  this  morning,  and  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

You  Chan  Yang, 
Korean  Ambassador, 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  28, 1953] 
More  Than  Bullets  Needed  To  Win  the 
Battle  of  Korea — Problems  of  Relief  and 
of  Reconstruction  Can  Be  Met  Only  by 
United  Nations  and  Free  World 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.) 
Although  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
understand  the  ideological  and  political 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  United  Nations 
troops  in  Korea,  only  the  person  who  has 
actually  been  there  can  understand  the  full 
impact  of  the  war  upon  the  Korean  civilian 
population.  Four  years  of  fighting  have 
resulted  in  nearly  1  million  civilian  casual¬ 
ties  and  complete  destruction  of  nearly  500,- 
000  homes.  Other  statistics  are  equally 
staggering — 9  million  dislocated  people,  100,- 
000  orphans  and  300,000  war  widows. 

The  problem  of  relief  and  of  the  economic 
and  social  reconstruction  of  Korea  are  so 
great  that  they  can  be  met  only  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  national  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  free  world.  To  supplement  this 
official  assistance,  however,  Korea  must  have 
the  warm,  personal  assistance  of  ‘‘people  to 
people.”  This  is  essential  if  the  eventual 
military  victory  is  to  be  effective,  for  our 
military  efforts  will  have  been  in  vain  unless 
Korea  emerges  from  the  war  as  a  strong 
independent,  democratic  nation. 

The  spirit  of  the  Korean  people,  their 
thirst  for  education  and  their  respect  for 
individual  rights  and  liberties  are  the  basic 
ingredients  from  which  true  democracies 
grow,  but  Korea  must  have  help  if  this  is  to 
be  achieved  and  the  peace  won. 

The  American  and  other  United  Nations 
troops  fighting  in  Korea,  who  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  the  Korean  people  and  to 
recognize  their  suffering  and  needs,  have 
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responded  with  overwhelming  generosity 
from  their  own  small  incomes.  There  is 
hardly  a  military  unit  in  Korea  that  has  not 
adopted  a  hospital,  orphanage  or  partic¬ 
ipated  in  some  social  welfare  project.  The 
best  children’s  hospital  in  Korea — the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Charity  Hospital  in  Pusan,  which 
serves  the  orphans  of  that  city — is  largely 
financed  by  military  members  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodge  and  their  friends  at  home.  The 
best  orphanage.  Happy  Mountain,  also  in 
Pusan,  is  operated  primarily  with  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Korean  Base  Section.  The  First  Corps 
men  in  the  front  lines  have  contributed 
$100,000  for  the  care  of  child  amputees  at 
Severance  Hospital  in  Seoul  and  at  other 
facilities. 

Almost  every  issue  of  the  Korean  edition 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  carries  a  story  of 
G.  I.’s  providing  scholarships  for  a  house- 
boy,  equipment  for  an  institution  or  assist¬ 
ance  to  widows  and  orphans.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  service  men  have  written  home 
for  packages  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
supplies  that  they  pass  on  to  the  Koreans. 

Through  a  plan  instituted  recently  by 
CARE ,  service  personnel  may  now  order 
CARE  packages  for  Korean  institutions  and 
individuals  from  their  own  post  exchanges. 
As  one  prominent  Korean  official  said:  ‘‘If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  the  GI’s,  this  nation  would 
have  folded.” 

No  actual  monetary  reckoning  can  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  aid  that  American 
military  personnel  have  personally  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Korean  relief,  but  it  undoubtedly  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  22  million  pounds 
of  commodities  worth  $15,500,000  that  non¬ 
governmental  agencies  in  the  world  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Korea  in  the  last  3  y2  years. 

Included  in  this  amount,  which  has  been 
sent  through  groups,  such  as  CARE,  Ameri¬ 
can  Relief  for  Korea,  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
War  Relief  Services  (National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference),  Church  World  Service, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Lu¬ 
theran  World  Relief,  and  the  Committee  for 
Free  Asia,  has  been  wearing  apparel  and 
household  goods  valued  at  $13  million,  6  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  food  valued  at  $1,500,000, 
medical  and  hospital  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  valued  at  $121,000,  agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  $42,500,  and  educational 
supplies  valued  at  $163,000. 

Newest  of  the  voluntary  agencies  to  help 
Korea  is  the  American-Korean  Foundation, 
of  which  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  is  chairman. 
In  addition  to  direct  relief,  this  new  group 
hope  to  engage  in  creative,  productive  proj¬ 
ects  that  will  assist  the  Koreans  to  produce 
goods  and  services  themselves.  The  founda¬ 
tion’s  leaders  envision  it  as  a  permanent 
body  to  eventually  fill  in  Korea  the  role  the 
Near  East  Foundation  has  played  in  that 
area. 

The  food,  clothing,  and  other  assistance 
that  voluntary  groups  have  contributed  to 
Korea  have  been  so  desperately  needed  that 
the  amount  of  voluntary  help  seems  larger 
to  the  Koreans  than  it  actually  has  been, 
for  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  today 
where  so  little  goes  so  far  and  accomplishes 
so  much.  An  orphan  can  be  maintained,  for 
example,  for  about  20  cents  a  day,  a  child 
kept  in  school  for  less  than  5  cents  a  day, 
a  student  sent  to  college  for  $200  a  year,  and 
a  hospital  bed  maintained  at  less  than  a 
dollar  a  day. 

Although  $15,500,000  is  a  sizable  sum,  it 
is  not  large  by  international  philanthropic 
standards.  Worldwide  donations  for  Dutch 
flood  disaster  relief,  for  example,  totaled  $27 
million  in  cash  and  22  million  articles  of 
clothing,  far  more  than  has  been  given  to 
Korea  in  3%  years. 

How  all  Americans  can  best  support  the 
efforts  of  their  sons,  brothers,  and  friends 
who  are  fighting  in  Korea  was  summed  up 
by  a  wounded  corporal  in  an  American  mill- 
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tary  hospital.  In  response  to  a  query  from 
this  writer  last  week,  h,e  said: 

“Doctor,  I’m  being  well  taken  care  of. 
There  isn’t  anything  I  need,  but  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  orphans  and 
sick  people  here  who  need  help.  We  in  the 
military  will  do  our  job  at  the  front  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  these  people,  but  the 
folks  at  home  ought  to  do  more  to  help 
these  people.  That’s  the  best  way  they  can 
help  us.’’ 

Country  Gentleman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  IS,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  We  think  your  bill  to 
divert  some  of  our  surplus  food  and  other 
commodity  stocks  to  the  aid  of  South  Ko¬ 
reans  is  a  good  idea.  We  are  expecting  a 
lot  of  those  folks  and  they  are  putting  up  a 
game  fight.  Certainly  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  see  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  fight,  especially  when 
we  will  have  a  job  of  rehabilitation  on  our 
hands,  anyway.  We  hope  the  bill  goes 
through. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  Taylor. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9,  1953, 
The  Honorable  Ezra  T.  Benson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Attached  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  an  informal  draft  of  a  bill 
which  I  propose  to  introduce  in  the  Senate 
today  which  would  authorize  you  to  sell  the 
Republic  of  Korea  food  and  clothing  com¬ 
modities  and  to  receive  in  payment  legal  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  exact 
form  and  details  are  subject  to  revision,  of 
course,  but  I  hope  that  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  will  appeal  to  you  and  may  have  your 
support. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  also  directs  the 
Treasury  to  credit  such  currency  against 
debentures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  to  place  it  in  a  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Fund  and  creates  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  Korea  and  recommend  a  program 
of  reconstruction  through  the  use  of  the 
fund  so  created. 

On  February  26,  the  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported  Korean  Defense  Minister  Shin  Tae 
Young  as  saying :  “The  ROK  soldier  is  getting 
only  about  one-third  the  calories  he  needs 
from  rice  and  a  few  side  dishes.” 

Last  week,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  we  heard  Lt.  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet  say  that  both  the  military  and  civilian 
populations  of  South  Korea  were  living  on  a 
diet  below  that  which  we  provide  for  our 
prisoners-of-war  under  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion. 

General  Van  Fleet  also  testified  that  fewer 
South  Korean  troops  would  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  that  more  South  Korean  men  could 
qualify  for  military  service,  that  efficiency  at 
the  front  would  be  improved  if.  they  had  a 
better  diet.  He  also  said  that  many  of  the 
civilians  are  wearing  the  ragged  remnants  of 
the  clothes  they  had  on  their  backs  when 
the  invasion  took  place  almost  3  years  ago. 

Eventually,  the  United  States  will  rehabili¬ 
tate  South  Kdrea.  That  would  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  our 
people  toward  an  ally  to  say  nothing  of  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  our  own  troop 
movements. 

Why  not  help  ourselves  by  helping  the 
South  Koreans  now,  using  some  of  the  fiber 
and  food  products  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  buying,  thereby  trans¬ 
lating  these  growing  stocks  into  strength  at 
the  front  and  providing  the  local  currency 
funds  that  can  be  used  in  Korean  rehabilita¬ 
tion  later  on? 


Using  food  to  win  the  war  and  build  the 
peace  beats  putting  bluing  on  potatoes  or 
burning  wheat  or  killing  pigs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senator,  South  Dakota. 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1953. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Case  :  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  13,  1953, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  your  bill,  S.  1230. 

We  have  received  a  request  for  a  report 
on  this  bill  from  the  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
We  are  giving  careful  study  to  the  bill  as  it 
would  affect  the  programs  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  Department  and  are  discussing 
it  with  the  other  departments  concerned, 
with  United  States  programs  in  South  Korea. 

We  will  complete  our  report  and  transmit 
it  to  the  committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Uniteb  States  Department 

op  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7,  1953. 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  me  your  letter 
of  April  24,  1953,  and  the  attachments  rela¬ 
tive  to  your  bill,  S.  1230,  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  food  and  fiber  to  South  Korea  for 
Korean  currency. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter  and  one 
to  which  we  are  giving  serious  consideration 
and  study.  We  understand  other  segments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
are  working  on  this  subject  and  we  hope 
a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  reached  at  an 
early  date. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  of  your  interest 
in  our  programs  and  value  your  advice  and 
recommendations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Davis, 

President. 

Korean  Pacific  Press, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  17,  1953. 
Hon.  Senator  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senate  Offl'ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Your  secretary  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  your  cor¬ 
respondence  to  Secretary  Benson  and  of 
Senate  bill  1230,  which  relate  to  the  use 
of  fiber  and  food  products  for  Korean  re¬ 
habilitation. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  Secretary  Benson 
and  the  bill  with  high  interest  and  warm  en¬ 
thusiasm.  You  are  most  correct  in  stating 
“Why  not  help  ourselves  by  helping  the 
South  Koreans?”  The  need  in  South  Korea, 
as  you  have  eloquently  pointed  out,  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  we  can  accomplish  two  goals 
with  your  suggested  program. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  di¬ 
rectly  to  President  Syngman  Rhee  copies  of 
your  correspondence  and  the  bill.  I  know 
that  he  will  appreciate  most  deeply  your  good 
thoughts  and  splendid  efforts. 

If  there  is  any  information  or  any  assist¬ 
ance  whatsoever  that  this  office  can  furnish 
you  to  support  you  on  this  matter,  we  will 
be  delighted  to  serve.  I  stand  ready  at  any 
time,  personally,  to  help  you  in  any  way 
possible. 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  M.  Vinocour, 

Manager. 


South  Dakota  Farmers  Union, 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  March  21,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Received  your  letter  of  re¬ 
cent  date  with  your  letter  to  Mr.  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  your  proposed 
Senate  Bill  No.  1230.  We  believe  that  your 
proposed  legislation  is  sound,  not  only  in  the 
dealing  with  our  surplus  farm  commodities, 
but  the  humanitarian  thinking  in  alleviat¬ 
ing  hunger  and  malnutrition  for  our  allies, 
particularly  South  Korea.  I  assure  you,  Sen¬ 
ator,  that  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union 
will  assist  you  in  every  way  to  get  this  leg¬ 
islation  approved  in  the  Congress. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Paul  W.  Opsahl, 

President. 


South  Dakota  State  Grange, 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  March  20,  1953, 
Hon.  Francis  Case, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Case:  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  your  plan  to  use  the  surplus  food  and 
fibre,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
under  the  farm  program,  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  South  Koreans. 

Your  plan  is  very  humanitarian  and  is 
also  being  proposed  on  a  very  businesslike 
basis.  I  am  for  it  and  hope  that  you  can 
get  early  support  for  the  plan. 

I  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  stands 
taken  by  the  new^ad ministration  and  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  definite  stand 
taken  towards  England  on  the  China  situa¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  as  time  goes  on  we  will 
see  the  situation  improved. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alner  G.  Snesrud, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Welker],  I  move  that  Senate  bill 
2128  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  instructions 
to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  July  15,  1953,  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  total  amount  of  the  authori¬ 
zations  contained  in  the  bill  to  $3,318,- 
732,500.  This  is  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  for  the  committee  to 
cut  by  $2  billion  the  total  authorizations 
provided  in  the  bill. 

I  notice  that  some  economy  was 
achieved  on  the  House  side,  and  that  the 
House  report  indicates  that  a  reduction 
of  more  than  $400  million  was  made  on 
that  side.  Very  little  reduction  has  been 
made  on  this  side. 

At  one  time  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  a  committee  which  was  look¬ 
ing  over  one  of  these  bills.  The  best  I 
can  determine  regarding  these  matters, 
based  on  that  experience  and  also  on 
my  several  years  of  service  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  that  there  is  simply  no  sufficiently 
detailed  information  available  to  assist 
one  in  determining  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  on  these  matters.  The 
justifications  are  vague  and  very  loose, 
and  there  are  very  few  criteria  to  assist 
one  in  determining  how  much  these 
items  should  be  reduced  or  exactly  how 
much  should  be  added. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  is  how  much 
money  the  Agency  thinks  it  can  get. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  from  page  6 
of  the  report  that  we  have  spent  on  these 
foreign-aid  programs,  since  1946,  $41 
billion.  On  the  same  page  of  the  re¬ 
port  we  find  the  following  statement: 

This  sum  includes  neither  loans  made 
during  this  period  nor  moneys  appropriated 
but  unspent.  These  unexpended  balances 
amounted  to  an  estimated  $12  billion  as  of 
March  31,  1953. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  one  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  postpone  the  date  when  the 
people  of  this  Nation  can  have  the  tax 
reduction  they  hope  for  and  expect. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that 
the  House  is  very  reluctant  to  override 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  to  extend  ex¬ 
piring  taxes.  Of  all  the  money  that  we 
are  spending  for  defense  the  expendi¬ 
tures  which  are  least  certain  to  contrib¬ 
ute  anything  to  our  salvation  are  those 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  authorizes  another  $5.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  aid.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  our 
troops  in  Europe  calls  for  another  $6.8 
billion.  In  those  items  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  any  of  that  money  will  be 
used  to  assist  in  our  own  defense.  In 
the  event  we  have  to  fight  a  war  there  is 
no  assurance  that  any  of  those  com¬ 
panies  will  be  fighting  beside  us.  We 
have  various  unrelated  commitments  of 
allies  in  various  situations,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  we  might  be  forced 
into  war  under  such  conditions  that 
none  of  the  countries  aided  in  this  bill 
would  come  to  our  aid.  We  can  wisely 
make  this  reduction  with  more  safety 
than  we  can  reduce  funds  we  will  find  in 
the  military  appropriations.  I  believe,  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  balancing  the 
budget  some  day,  we  will  have  to  muster 
the  courage  to  cut  down  the  foreign-aid 
program.  So  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  reduce  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  $2  billion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  support¬ 
ed  the  bill  in  committee,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  amount  when  the  appropriations 
come  before  this  body.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  is  in  a  far  better  po¬ 
sition  to  determine  what  cuts  can  be 
made.  This  is  largely  a  military-aid 
program.  It  is  closely  integrated  with 
our  own  military  program,  so  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  consider 
both.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be 
cheaper  for  us  in  the  long  run  to  arm 
our  allies  than  to  provide  additional 
American  troops  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  should  consider  the 
matter  in  detail.  _  The  committee  can 
go  over  the  various  programs  which  are 
presented  and  can  judge  as  to  those  pro¬ 
grams.  The  only  effect  of  recommit¬ 
ting  the  bill  until  July  15  would  be  to 
delay  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


That  committee  cannot  proceed  until 
the  authorization  law  is  passed. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  this  program  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  determined  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
therefore  I  intend  to  vote  as  I  have  voted 
heretofore  for  such  bills,  for  this  author¬ 
ization,  without  the  slightest  commit¬ 
ment  on  my  part.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  consider  that  there  is 
any  commitment  to  appropriate  the  full 
sum  authorized  by  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  only  delay 
matters,  and  certainly  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  should  be  voted  down,  and  that  we 
should  pass  the  bill.  We  should  then 
seriously  consider  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  bill  the  question  of 
where  savings  can  properly  be  made. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio.  I  believe  that  in  the 
committee  it  was  the  understanding  when 
this  sum  was  placed  in ‘the  bill  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have  to 
consider  it  very  seriously  in  connection 
with  other  money  being  appropriated 
for  the  defense  of  America  and  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  myself,  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  last  year,  voted 
to  reduce,  on  three  different  occasions, 
the  amount  called  for  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  which  was  sent  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  was  done  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  time,  Senator  McKellar. 
I  am  reserving  the  same  right,  as  I  said 
last  night  on  the  floor,  to  reduce  the 
authorization  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  it  comes  before  the 
committee  and  when  the  hearings  are 
held.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
last  year.  We  met  for  several  days.  We 
finally  reduced  the  amount,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  had  hoped  to  reduce  it.  I 
may  say  that  I  would  be  embarrassed  if 
I  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  $2  billion 
reduction,  or  to  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  the  requirement  of  a  report  by 
July  15,  without  one  word  of  testimony 
having  been  taken.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  has 
told  me  that  he  intends  to  start  hearings 
immediately  after  the  Fourth  of  July, 
possibly  on  the  6th  or  7th. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  should  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  wfiat  the  witnesses 
have  to  say  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  pruning  knife,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  on  such  amounts  as  are  in¬ 
cluded  here.  There  is  authorized  by  the 
previous  bill,  for  example,  one  item  of 
$11,400,000,000  that  is  carried  over.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  the  amount  by 
$1  billion,  perhaps  $2  billion,  or  possibly 
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more.  I  merely  wanted  to  have  the 
record  clear.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  considered 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  items  in  the  defense  appro¬ 
priations  bill.  Many  of  the  items  in 
that  bill  are  acquired  through  the  same 
agency  as  the  items  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  have  felt  for  a  considerable  time  that 
this  matter  should  be  one  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  military  alone,  not  by  a 
civilian  agency,  since  it  relates  to  the 
common  defense,  and  should  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  defense  of  America.  In 
voting  against  the  amendment  and  for 
the  bill,  I  shall  do  so  with  the  distinct 
understanding — and  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  feels  the  same  way — that  the  bill 
will  be  considered  on  its  merits  in  the 
committee.  It  is  of  a  great  importance. 

Coming  late,  as  it  does,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  always  considered  by  the  whole 
committee  rather  than  by  a  subcommit¬ 
tee.  It  is  felt  that  the  military  items 
must  be  considered  as  military  items, 
and  that  the  other  items  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  items  of  aid.  No  Senator 
should  consider  that  when  he  votes  to¬ 
day  for  this  bill,  he  is  voting  for  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill.  It  is  an 
authorization,  it  is  a  ceiling,  and  nothing 
more.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  report  so  stated,  but  I  find  that  that 
is  not  in  the  report,  and  I  felt  that  I 
should  make  the  statement  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  discussion  about  this 
being  an  authorization  measure. 
Frankly,  I  want  to  say  my  position  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
be  one  of  serious  doubt,  if  I  felt  that 
the  amount  of  money  authorized  by  this 
bill  would  have  to  be  appropriated.  As 
I  said  earlier  in  the  day,  I  think  it  is 
sound  to  expect  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  when  these  authorizations 
come  before  it,  will  go  over  them  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb,  and  will  cut  out 
many  of  the  expenditures  which  can 
justifiably  be  eliminated.  I  would  not 
think  of  voting  for  this  bill  as  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  whole  amount,  if  I  did 
not  feel  that  that  was  the  situation.  I 
wanted  to  make  by  position  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made,  I 
move  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  lay  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

I  now  move  that  the  bill  be  recom¬ 
mitted,  and  that  it  be  reported  back 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  July  15, 
with  an  amendment  reducing  the 
amount  to  $3,818,732,500. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  may  withdraw  his  motion 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  his  motion?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  his  motion  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  move  that  the  pending  bill 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  July  15,  1953,  with  an  amendment, 
with  the  total  amount  of  authorization 
to  be  contained  in  the  bill  being  a  sum  of 
$3,818,732,500.  That  would  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
the  bill  is  reduced  in  the  fashion  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  rec¬ 
ommending,  we  shall  have  the  benefit 
df "the  administration’s  advice  as  to 
where  the  cut  should  be  made ;  but  if  we 
do  not  reduce  the  bill  on  this  floor,  it 
will  be  an  invitation  and  a  request  that 
the  administration  justify  every  dollar 
asked  for  in  the  measure.  Last  year  I 
was  successful  as  a  member^of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  advocating  re¬ 
ductions  of  authorized  expenditures  for 
air  bases  by  approximately  25  percent. 
We  had  to  do  it  without  one  bit  of  help, 
without  one  bit  of  advice  from  those 
responsible  for  the  program,  although  we 
were  successful  in  borrowing  a  few  civil¬ 
ian  engineers  from  the  military  who 
were  willing  to  be  helpful  in  giving  us 
some  idea  as  ‘to  when  they  thought  we 
were  sound  in  our  views  and  when  they 
thought  we  were  unsound.  If  my  motion 
carries,  the  administration  will  have  to 
advise  where  the  cuts  should  be  taken 
instead  of  requiring  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  reductions  blindly. 

Every  time  a  reduction  is  made  some¬ 
one  will  want  to  put  the  entire  amount 
back.  The  military  authorities  always 
try  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  every 
nickel.  Every  time  a  Senator  tries  to 
reduce  the  amount  requested,  someone 
will  stand  up  and  say,  “Are  you  going 
to  listen  to  a  five-star  general  who  is 
a  professional  expert  in  the  field  or  to  a 
United  States  Senator  who  has  little,  if 
any  military  experience?” 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  what  I  am 
asking  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a 
five-star  general  saying,  “Here  is  where 
you  should  make  the  cut.”  We  shall  be 
better  advised  on  how  to  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures  if  we  require  the  administration, 
from  General  Eisenhower,  our  President, 
on  down  the  line,  to  give  us  their  advice 
as  to  where  reductions  should  be  made, 
rather  than  asking  them  to  justify  an 
expenditure  of  $5,300,000,000.  If  we 
want  to  reduce  it  we  shall  have  a  great 
deal  better  advice  when  we  reduce  it  if 
the  Senate  votes  for  my  motion  than  if 
witnesses  are  called  to  try  to  justify 
every  nickel  involved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  the  amount  of  the  deficit  this  year? 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
advised  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  in  excess  of 
$9  billion.  It  is  approximately  $9,380,- 
000,000. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  deficit  this  year  is 
more  than  $9  billion.  We  hope  to  begin 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  we  are  telling 
the  American  people  that  it  is  unfair  for 
them  to  pay  such  high  taxes,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  we  shall 
have  to  cut  down  on  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  *The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  other  Senators 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tl#  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the'Sena- 
tor  from  South  Dakota  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff],  and  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
eright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 48 


Aiken 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hoey 

Neely 

Bridges 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Butler,  Md. 

Jackson 

Potter 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Purtell 

Case 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Flanders 

Martin 

Thye 

Green 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Griswold 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NAYS— 34 

Young 

Anderson 

Byrd 

Dworshak 

Barrett 

Clements 

Eastland 

Brlcker 

Dlrksen 

Ellender 

George 

Gillette 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hendrickson 

Hill 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Tex. 


Johnston,  S,  C. 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

Malone 

McCarran 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Morse 


Russell 

Schoeppel 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Welker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Butler,  Nebr. 

Capehart 

Chavez 

Daniel 

Duff 


Frear 

Fulbright 

Ives 

Jenner 

Kefauver 


Kilgore 

Smathers 

Tobey 


So  Mr.  Case’s  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  Mr.  Long  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  instructions  to  report  back,  not  later 
than  July  15,  an  amendment  limiting  the 
total  amount  to  not  more  than  $4,318,- 
7.33,500.  This  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$1  billion,  slightly  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  authorization. 

Again  I  urge  that  if  Senators  wish  to 
reduce  the  amount  proposed  by  the  bill, 
they  would  do  well  to  have  the  advice 
of  the  military  as  to  where  reductions 
should  be  made,  rather  than  to  do  with¬ 
out  such  advice,  and  to  vote  strictly  upon 
their  whims  and  caprices,  without  the 
best  judgment  they  could  have.  If  Sena¬ 
tors  want  to  reduce  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill,  now  is  a  good  time  to  take 
such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit.  For  5  years  I  have  been  voting  for 
huge  sums  of  money  in  mutual  security 
assistance  bills,  a  definite  statement 
being  made  each  year  that  the  following 
year  the  amount  would  be  reduced,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  in  2  or  3  years 
the  program  would  end. 

Each  succeeding  year,  as  I  have  voted 
favorably  upon  the  appropriations,  I 
have  hoped  that  we  would  reach  an  end 
to  this  giveaway,  giveaway,  giveaway. 
Now,  with  $12  billion  unexpended,  and 
with  a  smaller  amount  as  yet  unauthor¬ 
ized,  I  appreciate  ^his  opportunity  to  let 
my  constituents  back  home  know  that 
finally  I  have  gotten  around  to  voting 
for  a  reduction  of  expenditures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
ler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Duff],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
[Mr.  Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at- 
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tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 34 


Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Long 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Welker  . 

Ellender 

Martin 

Williams 

Gillette 

Maybank 

Young 

Goldwater 

McCarran 

Griswold 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 48 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bush 

Hill 

Neely 

Butler,  Md. 

Hoey 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Holland 

Payne 

Clements 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Saitonstall 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ferguson 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Symington 

George 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Green 

Millikin 

Wiley 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Capehart 

Fulbright 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Ives 

Tobey 

Daniel 

Jenner 

Dull 

Kefauver 

So  Mr.  Long’s  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker] 
and  myself,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back 
with  an  amendment  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  authorizations  to  $4,998,000,- 
000.  I  arrive  at  that  figure  because  that 
is  the  figure  the  House  allowed. 

Some  Senators  say  they  want  to  cut 
the  bill  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  the  body  to  cut 
the  appropriation.  It  will  be  the  same 
old  story.  The  House  will  cut  the  bill 
substantially  and  a  fight  will  be  made  in 
the  Senate  to  get  the  money  back.  The 
House  has  already  cut  this  pending  bill 
by  almost  $500  million.  The  fight  in 
conference  will  be  to  restore  the  higher 
figure.  The  same  thing  will  happen  in 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
appropriation  bill  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
will  make  a  substantial  reduction.  When 
the  bill  reaches  the  Senate  side,  it  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  will  then  go  along  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
and  they  will  be  joined  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
resisting  further  reductions  most  of  this 
group  will  support  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  it  will  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  appropriation  when  it 
reaches  the  floor. 

Why  can  we  not  go  along  with  econ¬ 
omy  for  a  change?  Why  can  we  not  go 
along  with  the  House  in  effecting  econ¬ 
omies?  That  is  what  I  am  asking  here. 

I  have  mentioned  the  date  of  July  15. 
The  committee  could  report  the  billiback 
sooner  than  that.  Why  must  the  Senate 
always  be  the  body  which  tries  to  restore 
the  cuts  which  the  House  endeavors  to 
make? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  we  are  to  accept 
the  House  figure,  why  move  to  recommit 
the  bill  at  all?  Why  not  reduce  the 
amount  to  the  House  figure,  so  that  we 
can  vote  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is. 
possible  that  our  committee  might  find 
some  reductions  which  would  be  even 
more  wise  and  prudent  than  those  which 
the  House  committee  made. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Some  of  us  must 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  evidence  on  this  subject  before 
July  15.  The  Senator’s  first  motion  to 
recommit  included  a  plan  to  delay  action. 
If  the  Senator  is  interested  only  in  econ¬ 
omy,  and  he  wishes  to  effect  economies 
to  the  extent  of  a  reduction  to  the  House 
figure,  why  does  he  not  amend  his  motion 
and  let  us  vote  on  that  specific  issue, 
without  compelling  us  to  send  the  hill 
back  to  committee,  thus  delaying  the 
entire  program  and  perhaps  keeping  us 
here  until  September? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  not  prepared  a 
motion  in  that  form.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wiser  to  ask  the  committee  to  make 
reductions  where  they  can  best  be  made. 
The  committee  would  certainly  have  the 
benefit  of  advice  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  motion,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  recommit  the  bill. 
We  have  had  three  motions  to  recommit 
tonight.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  gone  into  this  subject.  It 
held  long  hearings.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
that  this  is  not  a  mandatory  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  com¬ 
mittee  itself  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
authorization  figure  is  a  ceiling. 
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Time  after  time  the  Congress  passes 
authorization  bills,  in  connection  with 
rivers  and  harbors  improvements,  civil 
functions,  Interior  Department  matters, 
military  establishments,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  with  respect  to  which  appropria¬ 
tions  are  not  made  at  the  time.  This  bill 
is  in  no  sense  mandatory  upon  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  in  no  sense  mandatory  upon 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  complete  the 
legislative  program,  we  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinually  sending  bills  back  to  committee. 
The  committee  would  finally  report  by 
the  15th  of  the  month.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  says,  the  committee 
might  report  earlier.  The  committee 
might  or  might  not  report  earlier.  We 
have  already  completed  three  days  of 
debate  on  the  bill.  After  the  committee 
reported  the  bill  back,  we  would  reopen 
the  entire  debate.  We  would  still  be  on 
the  authorization  bill.  We  would  still 
have  to  act  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

If  Senators  wish  to  spend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  in  Washington,  I  am 
willing  to  stay  here  with  them,  but  I 
submit  that  no  Senator  is  bound  in  the 
slightest  by  the  authorization  figure.  It 
is  a  ceiling  amount,  and  not  a  floor 
amount  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
several  test  votes  on  motions  to  recom¬ 
mit,  I  ask  Members  of  the  Senate  to  re¬ 
ject  the  pending  motion,  because  I  think 
they  will  then  have  more  time  to  consid¬ 
er  the  appropriation  bill  and  vote  their 
convictions,  so  far  as  public  policy  is 
concerned,  in  connection  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  hoping 
that  when  all  the  evidence  is  before  us 
we  can  reduce  the  appropriation,  in  view 
of  the  carryover  of  $12  billion  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  is  now  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

I  am  absolutely  unwilling  to  vote,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  has  said,  to  delay,  to  delay,  to  delay. 
I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  oppose 
the  motion,  with  the  full  understanding 
that  not  only  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  but  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  perfectly  free,  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  comes  before  us,  to  cut  it  as 
much  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  2  days  I  have  not  had  too  much  to 
say,  particularly  because  I  have  a  cold  in 
my  head.  When  Senators  say  that  we 
have  not  cut  the  bill,  I  want  to  cite  some 
facts.  The  Truman  budget  request  was 
for  $7,600,000,000.  The  administration 
requested  $1,762,000,000  less.  The  revised 
administration  request  was  $354  million 
less  than  that.  The  committee,  after 
weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  cut  the  figure  another  $156  million, 
making  a  total  reduction  from  the  Tru¬ 
man  budget  of  $2,282,000,000. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  today 
that  there  has  not  been  any  reduction 
made.  Those  are  the  figures. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  a  short  state¬ 
ment  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  final  passage 
of  this  bill,  I  want  to  reemphasize  briefly 
what  is  involved  here. 

First.  The  bill  will  make  a  vital  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Second.  The  amounts  have  been  carefully 
screened  and  greatly  reduced.  They  have 
been  judged  by  our  experts  to  be  essential 
to  do  the  job  which  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  requires. 

Third.  President  Eisenhower  himself  has 
assured  us  that  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  will  buy  more  security  for  the  United 
States  per  dollar  than  a  similar  amount 
spent  on  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

Fourth.  The  authorization  is  well  within 
the  capacity  of  the  American  economy  to 
support.  Administration  leaders  who  are 
most  anxious  to  reduce  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures — including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury — have  testified  to  that  fact. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  last  3  years  for  bold  and 
forthright  action;  but  not  only  is  such  action 
opportune  at  this  juncture  in  world  affairs, 
it  is  imperative. 

We  have  come  up  a  long,  hard  road,  Mr. 
President.  We  may  be  nearing  the  top,  and 
it  is  always  the  last  few  feet  which  are  the 
most  difficult.  But  if  the  battle  is  hard  for 
us,  we  can  draw  renewed  strength  from  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  also  hard  for  the 
enemy. 

This  is  the  time  when  a  little  extra  effort 
can  result  in  very  great  progress.  But  if  we 
falter,  we  fall  back  and  lose  much  of  the 
progress  which  we  have  already  made  at 
such  great  cost. 

’  Mr.  President,  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  is  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  is  beginning  to  come  apart  at  the  seams. 
We  see  tangible  evidence  in  Berlin,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  in  other  satellites.  The 
Far  East  may  be  next.  The  Chinese  people 
are  not  going  .to  kowtow  to  Moscow  forever. 

We  have  got  the  Kremlin  on  the  run. 
This  is  no  time  to  ease  the  pressure.  This  is 
no  time  to  lose  the  momentum  we  have 
built  up  over  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
the  time  to  pour  it  on. 

The  irresistible  power  of  freedom  is  at 
work  in  the  world  today,  Mr.  President.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  plain  that  the  general  trend  of 
events  is  in  our  favor,  no  one  can  foresee 
the  precise  turn  which  events  may  take  at 
any  point.  In  the  days  ahead,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  have  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  as  momentous  and  as  far-reaching 
as  any  which  have  ever  been  made  by  an 
American  Chief  Executive.  It  is  no  sur¬ 
render  or  diminution  of  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  these  decisions  may  very  well 
be  of  a  kind  which  can  be  made  only  by  the 
President.  He  can  have — and  I  am  sure  he 
will  have — the  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
Cabinet,  of  his  experts,  and  of  the  Congress. 
But  when  the  advice  is  given,  when  the  ex¬ 
perts  pack  their  briefcases  and  depart,  the 
decisions  remain  to  be  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  the  constitutional  head  of  our 
Government.  He  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  His  is  the 're¬ 
sponsibility  which  cannot  be  delegated — and 
it  is  a  terrible  responsibility,  Mr.  President, 
exercised  at  times  in  terrible  loneliness. 

It  is  at  times  such  as  this  that  we  owe  it, 
not  only  to  the  President  but  also  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  the  country,  to  give  him  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  support.  We  may 


later,  jvith  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  debate 
the  wisdom  of  what  he  has  done.  But  from 
the  leisurely  vantage  point  of  history,  we  can 
never  feel  the  awful  pressure  which  was  upon 
him  when  he  did  it.  And  we  cannot,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  have  all  the  facts  which 
the  President  has. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one  in¬ 
dividual  Senator  who  deeply  feels  his  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities  and  who  is  deeply 
aware  of  the  peril  in  which  we  live  today,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  public  assur¬ 
ance  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that,  whatever  difficulties  may  lie  ahead  for 
him  and  for  us  in  this  world,  he  will  have 
my  unwavering  support.  My  heart  and  my 
prayers  are  with  him. 

As  one  measure  of  that  support,  I  shall 
vote  “aye”  on  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Sec.  610.  Notwithstanding  the  amounts 
authorized  in  the  act,  the  aggregate  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  completely  nulli¬ 
fies  the  argument  we  have  heard  made  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  engaging  in  dila¬ 
tory  tactics  and  that  we  want  to  delay 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  said  last  year, 
that  we  had  better  start  giving  the 
American  taxpayer  some  consideration. 
I  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
I  believe  this  is  the  way  to  economize. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

By  voting  on  my  amendment  we  would 
have  a  direct  vote  on  the  matter,  and  we 
could  not  be  accused  of  dilatory  tactics. 
Senators  who  want  to  economize  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  to 
have  their  names  called  when  the  vote  is 
taken. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he 
agrees  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  the  taxpayer  is  the  forgotten 
man. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  certainly  agree  100 
percent  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  that  in  this  country  the 
American  taxpayer  is  the  forgotten  man. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  motion 
to  recommit  takes  precedence  over  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker].  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  takes  precedence 
over  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  offered. 

Mr.  WELKER.  May  I  ask  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  and  coauthor,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  I  would  withdraw  my 
motion  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  offer  my  motion  again  after  a  vote 
is  had  on  the  Senator’s  amendment.  If 
I  am  given  unanimous  consent  to  do  so, 
I  will  withdraw  the  motion. 

Ml*.  KNOWLAND.  I  object. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  a  motion  to  amend 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  could  move  to  amend  the  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CASE.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  offer  an  amendment  to  amend  the 
instructions  by  changing  the  date? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Idaho  could  do  so. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
that,  because  I  want  to  get  away  from 
the  accusation  that  we  are  indulging  in 
dilatory  tactics.  I  want  to  follow  a  fair 
and  honest  course  toward  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  in  the  Senate  want  to 
economize. 

Mr.  CASE.  My  suggestion  was  that 
the  motion  could  be  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  date.  It  would  not  have  to  be 
July  15.  It  could  be  July  10,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  motion  could  be  amended 
to  instruct  the  committee  to  report  back 
at  an  earlier  date.  It  could  be  July  10, 
for  example. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  glib  talk  about 
economy.  I  am  in  favor  of  economy  as 
much  as  is  anyone,  any  other  Senator. 
But  it, is  not  economy  to  cut  appropria¬ 
tions,  certainly  not  appropriations  for 
defense.  That  is  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  today.  I  do  not  like  taxes  any  more 
than  does  anyone  else.  I  wish  they  could 
be  cut.  I  wish  the  budget  could  be  re¬ 
duced  so  that  it  could  be  brought  into 
line  with  revenue.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  security 
of  our  Nation  to  the  principle  of  balanc¬ 
ing  the  budget  or  cutting  taxes.  That 
is  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  today. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  stated,  the 
original  recommendation  of  President 
Truman,  when  he  submitted  his  budget, 
was  for  $7,600,000,000.  It  was  reduced 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,600,000,000,  and  it  was  reduced 
by  the  committee  by  $300  million  more. 
So  that  there  has  been  already  proposed 
a  reduction  of  $2  billion.  We  simply 
cannot  take  the  chance  of  cutting  it 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  has  been  reduced  by 
$2,282,000,000. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  A  reduction  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  of  $2,282,000,000. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  is  proposed  to  cut 
these  very  necessary  appropriations, 
which  would  help  to  strengthen  our  allies 
at  a  time  when  we  need  allies,  and  when 
we  cannot  afford  to  go  it  alone. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  said  that  if  ever  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  dropped  at  the  Atlantic  shore  it 
would  be  tragic.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  tragic.  However,  unless  we  encourage 
our  allies  abroad,  in  Europe,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  to  do  their  part — 
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and  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  all  by 
themselves— we  will  find  ourselves  with¬ 
out  any  allies  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
alone.  Though  such  a  course  has  been 
proposed  by  some  persons,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  possibly 
occur  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

So  I  very  much  hope  that  neither  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  nor  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
prevail. 

I  do  not  think  what  they  propose  is 
economy  at  all.  It  is  quite  the  opposite. 
I  think  it  is  extravagance.  I  believe 
anything  that  jeopardizes  the  safety  and 
the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  the  free  world 
is  extravagance,  not  economy. 

Of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  about 
economy  and  about  making  cuts.  All  of 
us  would  like  to  do  it.  However,  I  beg 
Senators  not  to  make  cuts  in  appropria¬ 
tions  or  authorizations  which  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  which  of 
course  are  completely  intertwined. 
That  is  what  would  happen  if  we  fur¬ 
ther  cut  the  authorizations  in  the  bill. 

I  feel  very  sad  that  we  have  not  au¬ 
thorized  a  larger  amount  for  mutual 
security,  just  as  I  feel  very  sad  to  think 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force  are  proposed  to  be  cut.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  do  it.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  very  critical  state.  I  think 
we  are  fighting  for  survival.  Some 
people  say  they  want  to  fight  commu¬ 
nism,  but  they  are  not  fighting  com¬ 
munism  in  the  place  where  it  should  be 
fought,  and  that  is  abroad.  I  believe 
that  anything  which  will  weaken  our 
ability  to  fight  the  threat  of  communism, 
the  threat  of  aggression,  whether  against 
the  United  States  or  against  other  parts 
of  the  free  world,  is  a  very  great  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  very  much  hope  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  motion  by  changing  the  date  to  4 
p.  m„  July  2.  I  do  this  in  order  to  meet 
any  objection  on  the  basis  of  delay.  The 
motion  as  thus  modified  will  expedite 
the  taking  of  action  on  the  bill,  because 
the  total  authorizations  voted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  total  authorizations  voted 
by  the  House  will  be  identical,  and  the 
only  point  of  difference  will  be  whether 
individual  items  should  be  slightly  great¬ 
er  or  slightly  less. 

So  the  result  of  agreeing  to  my  mo¬ 
tion,  as  modified,  would  be  that,  actually, 
faster  action  would  be  taken;  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  by  agreeing  to  the  motion,  we 
would  be  assuring  that  we  would  be 
voting  to  achieve  the  same  kind  of  econ¬ 
omy  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  achieve  when  it  passed  House  bill 
5710  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Since  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
motion,  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
Senator  who  made  the  motion  can  modi¬ 
fy  it.  However,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  can  move  that  the  motion  be 
amended,  and  the  Chair  puts  that  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time: 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
amend  his  motion  in  the  way  stated. 


The  motion  to  amend  the  motion  to 
recommit  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion, 
as  amended,  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho,  to  recommit  the  bill, 
with  instructions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  The  majority  leader,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber.  I  have 
a  pair  with  him.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  j 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Duff],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  the  Senator, 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ives]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FuLt 
bright],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  -[Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 


Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Potter 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Long 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Malone 

Watkins 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Welker 

Gore 

Maybank 

Williams 

Griswold 

McCarran 

Young 

Hendrickson 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 42 

Aiken 

Clements 

Flanders 

Beall 

Cooper 

George 

Bennett 

Cordon 

Gillette 

Bush 

Eastland 

Green 

Carlson 

Ferguson 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Knowland 

Pastore 

Hill 

Lehman 

Payne 

Hoey 

Magnuson 

Purtell 

Holland 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Morse 

Symington 

Kerr 

Murray 

Thye 

Kilgore 

Neely 

Wiley 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Butler,  Md. 

Dirksen 

Jenner 

Butler,  Nebr. 

Duff 

Kefauver 

Capehart 

Frear 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Fulbright 

Taft 

Daniel 

Ives 

Tobey 

So  the  motion  to  recommit,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  Chair  calls  attention 
to  House  bill  5710,  on  the  same  subject, 
which  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  bill  5710,  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended',  as  for  other  purposes;  that 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
be  stricken  out,  and  that  there  be  substi¬ 
tuted  therefor  the  text  of  Senate  bill 
2128,  as  amended. 

--  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  shall  it  pass?  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.] 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend¬ 
ment,  request  a  conference  with  the' 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

'  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Wiley, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr.  George,  Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Sparkman  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  Senate  bill  2128  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  showing  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  5495,  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  474. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  its  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (H. 
R.  5495)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
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SENATE 

1*  TRADE  AGREE! TUT S •  Passed  frith  amendments  H.  R.  5495,  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
President’s  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  (pp.  8104-61) , 
Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p*  8161), 

I  Agreed  to  the  foil  of  ring  amendments: 

f  By  the  committee,  to  strike  out  the  provision  increasing  the  number  of  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (p.  8106), 

By  Sen.  Uillikin,  providing  that  GATT  shall  not  be  affected  by  enactment  of 
the  bill  (p.  8106). 

By  Sen.  Hillikin,  providing  that,  in  cases  of  a  divided  vote,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  shall  transmit  to  the  President  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  both  groups  (p.  8107), 

By  Sen*  Cordon,  providing  as  follows:  "In  apy  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  and  reports  to  the  President  with  regard  to  any 
article  or  articles  that  a  condition  exists  requiring  emergency  treatment, 
the  President  may  take  immediate  action  under  this  section  without  await - 
|  _  ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  such  action  to  continue 

in  effect  pending  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
t  and  action  therpon  by  the  President."  (pp,  8143-6.) 

*  *  Rejected  the  following  amendments:  "  ■■  , 

By  Sen.  Ualone,  to  establish  a  Foreign  Trade  Authority  to  be  responsible  to 
Congress,  etc.  (pp,  8147-9)* 

By  Sen*  Nagnuson,  to  strengthen  the  provisions  jxf  Sec*  22*of  the  AAAct  .regard¬ 
ing  import  controls  on  agricultural  commodities  (pp*  8110-46), 

By  Sen.  Douglas,  adding  a' new  title  on  customs  simplif cation  (pp.  8150-7), 


2, 


3. 


•  +  *  »  ,*  *■  V  < 

'By  Seri*  ’:Kefaufery':  to.  expend  -jbHe  trade-pagrie4inehi*s  'authority  for  3  years  (pp. 
*  S157«^6o.)#  -ri  .  •  .  \  .  .  *vv  ? 


T/TIEA.T- AGREE!  <5oimit j>e a;  r<f cjied  to  report  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ylheat  Agreement,  Executive  M  (p.  D652) ,  » 

’■**  •■*  i-  ~  •»  <r  <  .%» -4.  .*...,  w^» 


A? RROERI ATI 01! S .  H’t  R.  5246,  the  Labor-HEU  appropriation  bill,  -was  made  the  un¬ 
finished  business  (p*  8166).  1  '  ’  •  ’  -  •  ; 


4.  FAR!!  PRICES.  Sen,  Young  deplored  the  farm-price  decline  and  inserted  a  U.  S. 

•  * 1  News' and' Aor Id  Report  article-  stating  that  farmers  ar,a  .vailing,  .to  have- crop 

control  in  order  to  get*  fixed  prices  (pp,  8100—1) ♦  •  .He  ,als.a  inserted  a  newspap< 
•  editorial  saying  farmers  favor  continuation  of  high  supports  ,on  ’.die at  (pp. 

8101-2).  ‘  •  ♦  . , .  -  . 

‘  '  *  '  *  -• 

5. '  NONOPOLISS.  Sen.  7'cCarra-n,  discussed  the  possible  need  for.  .amardments  to  the 

'anti-truSt  lawabut  said' Congress  should  make  the  determination  (pp,8102-4), 

‘  - •  -  • '  .  .  r  ■  .. ..  . 

6'.  PERSONNEL •  Sen*  Kilgore -paid  tribute  to  the  late  Frank -Yates,  Assistant  Comptr< 
ler  General  (p.  8102),  '  g  ,  ......  -  M 


7.  ADJOtRNED  until  'bn.,  July  6-  (p,  8166). 

8*  FARI'  LOANS.  In  reporting  S.  1152  (see  Digest  120),  the  committee  agreed  to  an 
amendment,  which  was  suggested  by  the  Department,  to  limit  the  authority  for 
fur-farmer  loans  to  the  making  of  necessary  supplementary  advances  to  those 
already  indebted. 

In  reporting  S.  1276  the  same  day,  the  comittee  amended  it  to  make  5%  th< 
maximum  interest  rate  on  farm-tenant  loans  instead  of  a  fixed  rate.  The  presei 
rate  is  4$» 


9.  ANI'AL  DISEASES..  As  reported  (see  Digest  12Q),  S.  2055  authorizes  the  Departme] 

to  control  and  eradicate  scrapie  and  blue  tongue  in  sheep,  and  also  incipient  < 
potentially  serious  minor  outbreaks  of  diseases  of  animals,  without  the  necess: 
of  declaring  an  emergency  which  must  be  based  on  a  threat  to  the  livestock 
industry.  J 

10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROCEDURE.  S.  Doc.‘55  is  a  revision  of  an^arlier  document, 
’’Enactment  of  a  Law  —  Procedure  on  a  Senate  Bill.”  A  small -supply  of  this 
publication  is  available  from  the  Legislative  Reporting  Staff. 

*  *  i  . 

HOUSE 


11.  FCA  REORGANIZATION.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with* amendment  K.  R. 
3*3^  4353*  the  FCA  reorganization  bill  (H,  Kept,  701) (p.  8218). 

12.  FOREIGN  iJD,  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  5710,  to  extend  the 

Kutual  Security  Act(p.  8214).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  July  1, 

13.  GRAIN  STORAGE*  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Curtis,  Nebr.,  claimed  farmers  are  getting 

considerably  less  than  the  support  price  on  wheat  because  of  lack  of  storage 
space,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  !  art in-Curt is  bills  to  provide  additional 
storage  facilities  by  granting  more'  rapid  tax  amortization  on  such  facilities 
'  (pp.  8216-7)'. 

14.  DR'OUGHT  RELIEF.  Received  a  Grass  Roots  Cattlemen  (Vega,  Tex.)  petition  for 

drought  relief  (p.  8219)* 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  July  3,  to  file  reports 
on  the  bills  H.  R.  5691,  H.  R.  6049,  and 
H.  R.  6078,  and  that  additional  views 
may  be  filed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell],  to  accompany  the 
reports  on  the  bills  H.  R.  6049  and  H.  R. 
6078. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\P 

#d 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
oses,  with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to! 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  appoints  the  following  con¬ 
ferees:  Messrs.  Chiperfield,  Vorys,  Judd,, 
Richards,  and  Battle. 


OAK  RIDGE 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) » 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
difficulties  in  securing  application  of  its 
will  to  the  problems  created  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  made  necessary  under 
the  atomic-energy  program.  One  aspect 
of  the  Manhattan  project  which  resulted 
tfrom  the  need  for  security  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  large  communities  behind 
an  iron  curtain.  These  communities 
were  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
residents  of  these  communities  have 
earnestly  sought  elimination  of  Federal 
ownership  and  the  creation  of  as  normal 
community  relations  as  possible  under 
normal  community  developments  prac¬ 
ticed  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4901  for  this  purpose.  All  elements 
affected  have  sought  to  bring  about  this 
result.  There  are  complex  questions 
which  must  be  resolved,  and  extensive 
efforts  have  been  made  to  work  out  this 
whole  question  of  private  participation 
In  the  atomic-energy  program,  in  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  as  well  as  in  the 
ownership  of  the  communities  in  which 
these  developments  are  now  located. 

For  example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  a  panel  on  community 
operations  on  Oak  Ridge  and  Richland, 
which  issued  a  report  known  as  the 
Scurry  report,  which  is  pending  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  Town  Council  of  Oak  Ridge  and 
similar  bodies  in  Hanford  and  Richland 
have  participated  in  the  discussion  of 


pending  proposals  and  have  sought  early 
action  regarding  my  bill  and  similar  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  before  the 
Congress. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  itself  has  prepared  proposed 
legislation  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  currently  considering. 

It  was  pending  action  on  these  pro¬ 
posals  for  private  ownership  of  the  com¬ 
munity  properties,  particularly  the 
housing,  which  resulted  in  a  request  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Oak  Ridge  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Federal  rent  control  and 
designation  of  the  Oak  Ridge  area  as  a 
critical  area  under  Public  Law  96. 

The  Critical  Area  Advisory  Committee 
did  designate  the  area  under  terms  of 
Public  Law  139,  which  had  the  identical 
criteria  as  under  Public  Law  96,  except 
for  the  requirement  that  a  substantial 
immigration  of  workers  shall  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Now  in  this  community  it  was 
not  possible  to  meet  this  criteria  because 
the  total  community  is  a  controlled  com¬ 
munity.  Each  house  is  allocated  in  ef¬ 
fect  by  a  Federal  agent,  and  though  Oak 
Ridge  is  currently  faced  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  expansion  program  unlike  problems 
created  in  other  communities  where  in- 
migration  could  be  shown  statistically, 
the  methods  used  by  the  Government 
agencies  did  not  provide  for  the  kind  of 
situation  which  this  community  faced. 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  which  the  committee  and 
the  House  accepted  and  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  part  of  Public  Lav/  23,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baker:  On  page 
4,  line  4,  immediately  before  the  colon  insert 
the  following:  “(except  that  clause  (2)  of 
this  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  any  area  in 
which  is  located  an  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  installation  and  the  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  in  such  area  are  owned  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  However,  maximum  rents 
under  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
housing  accommodations  when  sold  by  the 
Federal  Government.)  ’’ 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
Chairman  Wolcott,  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  said, 
and  I  quote  from  page  3747  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord: 

There  is  some  question  under  this  criteria 
whether,  because  there  has  been  such  inmi¬ 
gration  in  Oak  Ridge  which  would  Justify 
the  continuance  of  rent  control  under  the 
criteria.  But  all  of  the  housing  in  Oak 
Ridge  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  under  control,  and  will  continue  to  be 
under  control  as  Government -owned  prop¬ 
erty.  An  amendment  will  be  offered  which 
has  been  worked  out  to  exempt  Oak  Ridge 
from  the  provisions  of  this  criteria  because 
we  think — in  fact,  we  have  thought  all 
along — that  all  of  the  atomic-energy  install¬ 
ations  could  qualify  under  this  new  criteria. 
If  it  is  found  that  Oak  Ridge  cannot  qualify 
inasmuch  as  it  is  all  Government-owned 
property,  then  I  think  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  which  should  be  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  which  would  keep  Oak  Ridge  under 
control  so.  long  as  the  houses  are  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  when  the 
Federal  Government  sells  any  houses  to  pri¬ 
vate  owners  then  those  houses — because 
otherwise  the  area  could  not  qualify — will 
be  decontrolled. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  drafting  this  legislation  when  the  act 
was  initially  passed  in  1947,  and  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  minority  in  the  subsequent  re¬ 
visions  said  in  the  above  quote : 

We  have  thought  all  along  that  all  of  the 
atomic  energy  installations  could  qualify 
under  this  new  criteria. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the 
agencies  doing  with  this  expression  of 
congressional  intention? 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the  Congress 
is  being  ignored.  I  wrote  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Critical  Areas  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Glenwood  Sherrard,  urging 
that  he  take  action  in  accordance  with 
the  legislative  history  of  this  law  and 
designate  Oak  Ridge  and  the  other 
atomic  energy  communities  involved  as 
critical  areas  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  23  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  April  30,  1953.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  on  June  18. 
Now,  instead  of  complying  with  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  act,  I  find  Mr.  Sherrard, 
who  is  familiar  with  hotel  problems  in 
large  cities,  as  an  official  of  the  Parker 
House  chain  in  Boston,  proceeding  to  de¬ 
control  not  only  virtually  all  critical 
areas  in  the  country,  but  particularly 
communities  covered  by  this  amend¬ 
ment,  including  the  atomic  energy  in¬ 
stallations  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  we  have  here  a 
question  of  conformance  by  the  down¬ 
town  agencies  with  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  is  one 
which  has  had  broad  consideration  and 
wide  attention.  Under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  I  include  herewith  the  full  text  of 
two  press  stories  indicating  the  interest 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  of  the 
CIO,  both  of  which  have  had  commit¬ 
tees  studying  this  problem,  and  also  a 
press  release  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  showing  decontrol  of  two 
major  AEC  communities: 

[From  the  Oak  Rldger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
of  June  24,  1953] 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Acting  To  Halt 
Removal  of  Houses  Here 

The  chamber  of  commerce  Tuesday  acted 
to  halt  the  removal  of  houses  from  Oak 
Ridge  and  to  speed  up  the  property  disposal 
program. 

On  the  removal  of  houses,  Tom  Lane  moved 
that  the  chamber  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  removal  of  any  more  houses  until  there 
is  a  surplus  in  Oak  Ridge.  The  motion  was 
passed.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  motion  to  the  attention  of  AEC. 

The  committee  members  will  be  Lane, 
Frank  Wilson,  and  Don  McKay.  The  AEC  is 
now  in  the  process  of  removing  flattops 
and  TDU’s. 

The  land-sale  committee  of  the  chamber 
was  directed  to  write  a  strong  letter  to 
Joseph  Dodge,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  expressing  concern  over  the  failure 
of  the  Bureau  to  complete  its  review  of  the 
property-disposal  program. 

The  Bureau  has  been  reviewing  legisla¬ 
tion  prior  to  submitting  its  to  Congress  for 
more  than  2  months. 

The  chamber  is  to  express  the  concern  of 
residents  that  Congress  may  adjourn  before 
any  action  is  taken  this  year.  Copies  of  the 
letter  are  to  be  sent  to  Senators  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  and  Albert  Gore  and  Representative 
Howard  Baker,  including  a  request  that  each 
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Derounian 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Riehlman 

Devereux 

Kean 

Robeson,  Va. 

D’Ewart 

Kearns 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Dondero 

Keating 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Donovan 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Sadlak 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Kilburn 

St.  George 

Fenton 

King,  Pa. 

Saylor 

Fernandez 

Knox 

Schenck 

Fino 

Krueger 

Scherer 

Ford 

Laird 

Scott 

Frelinghuysen 

Lantaff 

Scrivner 

Fulton 

Latham 

Scudder 

Gamble 

LeCompte 

Seely-Brown 

Gary 

Lovre 

Short 

Gavin 

McConnell 

Shuford 

Gentry 

McCulloch 

Siemlnski 

George 

McDonough 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Golden 

.  McGregor 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Goodwin 

Mclntire 

Small 

Graham 

McMillan 

Smith,  Va. 

Gross 

Mack,  Wash. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Gubser 

Mailliard 

Springer 

Gwinn 

Marshall 

Stauffer 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Stringfellow 

Haley 

Mason 

Taber 

Halleck 

Meader 

Talle 

Harden 

Merrill 

Taylor 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Merrow 

Thomas 

Harrison,  Va. 

Miller,  Kans. 

Thompson, 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Miller,  Md. 

Mich. 

Harvey 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Tollefson 

Hebert 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Tuck 

Herlong 

Morano 

Utt 

Heselton 

Mumma 

Van  Pelt 

Hess 

Neal 

Van  Zandt 

Hiestand 

Nicholson 

Velde 

Hill 

Norblad 

Vorys 

Hillings 

Oakman 

Vursell 

Hoeven 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Wainwright 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O’Konski 

Walter 

Holmes 

Osmers 

Wampler 

Holt 

Ostertag 

Warburton 

Hope 

Patterson 

Watts 

Horan 

Felly 

Weichel 

Hosmer 

Phillips 

Westland 

Hruska 

Pillion 

Wharton 

Hunter 

Poff 

Widnall 

Hyde 

Powell 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Radwan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Javits 

Ray 

Withrow 

Jenkins 

Reams 

Wolverton 

Jensen 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Young 

Johnson 

Jonas,  Ill. 
Jonas,  N.  C. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 
Rees,  Kans. 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-39 

Bentley 

Gathings 

Morrison 

Bonner 

Hale 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Brooks,  La. 

Hand 

Rayburn 

Colmer 

Hart 

Reed,  Ill. 

Condon 

Heller 

Regan 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hillelson 

Richards 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Rivers 

Dies 

James 

Shafer 

Dolliver 

Kearney 

Sheehan 

Durham 

Lane 

Smith,  Kans. 

Ellsworth 

Lucas 

Teague 

Engle 

McVey 

Wigglesworth 

Fogarty 

Mack,  Ill. 

Wolcott 

So  the  motion .  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rayburn  for,  with  Mr.  Wolcott  against. 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Heller  for,  with  Mr.  Hillelson  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  McVey  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Reed  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Kear¬ 
ney  against. 

Mr.  Lane  for,  with  Mr.  Richards  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Col- 
mer  against. 

Mr.  Gathings  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  against. 

Mr.  Hart  for,  with  Mr.  Shafer  against. 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Engel  for,  with  Mr.  Wigglesworth 
against. 

Mr.  Durham  for,  with  Mr.  Hand  against. 

Mr.  Condon  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Sheehan 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  James  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Dolliver  with  Mr.  Regan. 

Mr.  HINSHAW  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  SHELLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  386,  nays  0,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 

YEAS— 386 


Abbitt 

Chudoff 

Hardy 

Abernethy 

Church 

Harris 

Adair 

Clardy 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Addonizio 

Clevenger 

Harrison,  Va. 

Albert 

Cole,  Mo. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Alexander 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Harvey 

Allen,  Calif. 

Cooley 

Hays,  Ark. 

Allen.  HI. 

Coon 

Hays,  Ohio 

Andersen, 

Cooper 

Hebert 

H.  Carl 

Corbett 

Herlong 

Andresen, 

Cotton 

Heselton 

August  H. 

Coudert 

Hess 

Andrews 

Cretella 

Hiestand 

Angell 

Crosser 

Hill 

Arends 

Crumpacker 

Hillings 

Ashmore 

Cunningham 

Hinshaw 

Aspinall 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Hoeven 

Auchincloss 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Ayres 

Dague 

Holifleld 

Bailey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Holmes 

Baker 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Holt 

Barden 

Davis,  Wis. 

Holtzman 

Barrett 

Dawson,  Utah 

Hosmer 

Bates 

Delaney 

Howell 

Battle 

Dempsey 

Hruska 

Beamer 

Derounian 

Hunter 

Becker 

Devereux 

Hyde 

Belcher 

D’Ewart 

Ikard 

Bender 

Dingell 

Jackson 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dodd 

Jarman 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Dollinger 

Javits 

Bentsen 

Dondero 

Jenkins 

Berry 

Donohue 

Jensen 

Betts 

Donovan 

Johnson 

Bishop 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Blatnik 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Boggs 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Boland 

Doyle 

Jones,  Mo. 

Bolling 

Eberharter 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Bolton, 

Edmondson 

Judd 

Frances  P. 

Elliott 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Bolton, 

Fallon 

Kean 

Oliver  P. 

Feighan 

Kearns 

Bonin 

Fenton 

Keating 

Bosch 

Fernandez 

Kee 

Bow 

Fine 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Boykin 

Fino 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Bramblett 

Fisher 

Keogh 

Bray 

Forand 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Ford 

Kilburn 

Brown,  Ga. 

Forrester 

Kilday 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fountain 

King,  Calif. 

Brownson 

Frazier 

King,  Pa. 

Broyhill 

Frelinghuysen 

Kirwan 

Buchanan 

Friedel 

Klein 

Buckley 

Fulton 

Kluczynski 

Budge 

Gamble 

Knox 

Burdick 

Garmatz 

Krueger 

Burleson 

Gary 

Laird 

Busbey 

Gavin 

Landrum 

Bush 

Gentry 

Lanham 

Byrd 

George 

Lantaff 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Golden 

Latham 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Goodwin 

LeCompte 

Camp 

Gordon 

Lesinskl 

Campbell 

Graham 

Long 

Canfield 

Granahan 

Lovre 

Cannon 

Grant 

Lyle 

Carlyle 

Green 

McCarthy 

Carnahan 

Gregory 

McConnell 

Carrigg 

Gross 

McCormack 

Case 

Gubser 

McCulloch 

Cederberg 

Gwinn 

McDonough 

Celler 

Hagen,  Calif. 

McGregor 

Chatham 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Mclntire 

Chelf 

Haley 

McMillan 

Chenoweth 

Halleck 

Machrowicz 

Chiperfleldi 

Harden 

Mack,  Wash. 

Madden 

Polk 

Stauffer 

Magnuson 

Powell 

Steed 

Mahon 

Preston 

Stringfellow 

Mailliard 

Price 

Sullivan 

Marshall 

Priest 

Sutton 

Martin,  Iowa 

Prouty 

Taber 

Mason 

Rabaut 

Talle 

Matthews 

Radwan 

Taylor 

Meader 

Rains 

Thomas 

Merrill 

Ray  „ 

Thompson,  La. 

Merrow 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Thompson, 

Metcalf 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Mich. 

Miller,  Calif, 

Rees,  Kans. 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Miller,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Ariz  . 

Thornberry 

Miller,  Md. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tollefson 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Riehlman 

Trimble 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Riley 

Tuck 

Mills 

Roberts 

Utt 

Mollohan 

Robeson,  Va. 

Van  Pelt 

Morano 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Van  Zandt 

Morgan 

Rodino 

Velde 

Moss 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Vinson 

Moulder 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Vorys 

Multer 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Vursell 

Mumma 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Wainwright 

Murray 

Rooney 

Walter 

Neal 

Roosevelt 

Wampler 

Nelson 

Sadlak 

Warburton 

Nicholson 

St.  George 

Watts 

Norblad 

Saylor 

Weichel 

Norrell 

Schenck 

Westland 

Oakman 

Scherer 

Wharton 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Scott 

Wheeler  J 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Scrivner 

Whitten  1 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Scudder 

Wickersham 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Secrest 

Widnall 

O’Konski 

Seely-Brown 

Wier 

O’Neill 

Selden 

Williams,  Miss. 

Osmers 

Shelley 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Ostertag 

Sheppard 

Willis 

Passman 

Short 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Patman 

Shuford 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Patten 

Sieminskl 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Patterson 

Sikes 

Winstead 

Pelly 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Withrow 

Perkins 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Wolverton 

Pfost 

Small 

Yates 

Philbin 

Smith,  Miss. 

Yorty 

Phillips 

Smith,  Va. 

Young 

Pilcher 

Smith,  Wis. 

Younger 

Pillion 

Poage 

Poff 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Bentley 

Gathings 

Morrison 

Bonner 

Hale 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Brooks,  La. 

Hand 

Rayburn 

Colmer 

Hart 

Reams 

Condon 

Heller 

Reed,  Ill. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Hillelson 

Regan 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Richards 

Deane  Hope 

Dies  Horan 

Dolliver  James 

Durham  Kearney 

Ellsworth  Lane 

Engle  Lucas 

Evins  McVey 

Fogarty  Mack,  Ill. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Wolcott  with  Mr.  Rayburn. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  with  Mr.  Dies. 

Mr.  Bentley  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas  with  Mr.  Gathings, 
Mr.  Hand  with  Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Sheehan  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Shafer  with  Mr.  Engle. 

Mr.  James  with  Mr.  Evins. 

Mr.  Kearney  with  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  McVey  with  Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  with  Mr.  Regan. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dolliver  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Hale  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Hillelson  with  Mr.  Condon. 

Mr.  Horan  with  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Hope  with  Mr.  Durham. 

Mr.  Reams  with  Mr.  Richards. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Rivers 

Shafer 

Sheehan 

Smith,  Kans. 

Teague 

Wigglesworth 

Wolcott 
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|  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R*  5690,  the  second  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  for  1954*  which  includes  funds  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Auth¬ 
ority,  Veterans*  Administration,  and  Selective  Service  System  (pp0  8742-84)* 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p©  8784)*  Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment  "to 
clarify  the  proviso  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  4  percent  gratuity  on  loans  to 
veterans  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  homes,  farms  and  business  property 
by  September  1,  1953,  would  not  apply  to  loans  previously  made©"  Agreed  to  a 
committee  provision  that  under  any  contract  between  a  State  or  its  subdivision  ,  * 
and  the  Veterans*  Administration  for  on-farm  training,  etc*,  the  State  or  sub- 
■  division  shall  .not* be  liable  for  disallowed  subsistence  allowances  unless  the' 
State  or  subdivision  shared' in  the  blame.'’  Agreed  to  a  modified  Cooper  amendment 
to  increase  funds  by  01,350,000  for  resource  development  by  TVA«-  Rejected  a 
Kefauyer.  amendment  increasing  TVA  by  030>(X)O*0O0o  The  committee  report  states 
the  following  regarding  TVAt  "The  committee  directs  the  Authority  by  the  end  of  , 
the  fiscal  year  1954  to  turn  over  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments- or 
public  or  private  agencies  the  responsibility  for  continuing  their  respective- 
parts  of  the  resource  development  program*" 

•  WHEAT."  The  Agriculture  and  F or e str y' Cpminittee  reported  with  amendments  H*  R.  . 
5451,  to  amend  the  wheat  marketing 'quota  lafr -(S."  Kept*  520)  (p*  8730) o'  The  "Daily 
Digest"  states*  "The  major  amendment  approved  by  the  committee  would  decrease 
from  66  to  6l  million  acres  the  minimum  1954  wheat  acreage  allotment"  (p.  D684)« 


This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business  (p.  8792)* 

Agreed,  without  amendment,  to  5*  Res*  127,  to  authorize  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  to  investigate  importation  of  unfit  wheat  from  Canada  (p* 
3786).  -• 

Sen*  Kuowland  announced  that  it  is  intended  to  debate  the  International 
V/heat  Agreement  today  (p*  874-9)* 

Foreign 

3*  F  (HEIGH  TRADE*  The  Interstate  and/Commerce  C  omit  tee  reported  without  amendment 
S*  Con*  Res*  40,  favoring  the  placing  of  the  inscription  "Uhited  States  of 
America"  oh  containers  of  American-made  goods  for  e::port  (S*  Rept*  514)  (p.* 8733)* 


HOUSE  -  July  10 


4*  IjRQUGIJT  RELIEF.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H*  R*  6054,  the- drought-relief 
bill  (H* , Rept,  769) (pp*  8703-4)*  The  conference  substitute  in.  general  follows  • 
the  provisions  of  the  House  version*  The  following  were  among  the  actions  of  the 
'.conferees:  Inserted  "established",  before  "farmers  and  stockmen"*  Struck  out  thq. 
limitation  that  local  loan  committees,  must,  be  appointed  fr-om  local  financing 
•institutions  and  livestock  operators*  Adopted-  the  House  provision  for  emergency 
•assistance  in  furnishing  feed  and  seed  except  that  the  specific  authorization  t^ 
waive  payment  was  eliminated*  Restored  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  use 
any  .part  of  the  Department  in  carrying  out  the  bill*  Restored  the  Senate  provi- 
n  ■  sion  or;  security  for  loans*  .■ 

HI 

5*  FOREIGN  AID*  Received  the  conference  report  on  H*  R*  5710,  to  extend  and  amend  thi 
•utual  Security  Act  (H*  Rept.  770) (pp*  8720-6).  The  conferees  agreed  upon  an 
authorization  of  j>5, 157,232, 500,  compared  with  a  House  figure  of  >4*998,732,  500  ; 
•*'  and  a  Senate  figure  of  .!>5,318,732,500*  Agreed  to  a  modified  version  on  use  of 
'surplus  agricultural  commodities  requiring  that,  of  the  funds  authorized,  not 
less  than  .,>100,000,000  and  not  more  than  >250,000,000  "shall  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities*"  (The 
House  conferees1  statement  says  the  provision  for  "indirect"  financing  "is  to 
permit  reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  commodities  supplied 
from  its  stocks*")  Under  the  modified  provision,  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses 
for  local  currencies  is  authorized,  and  such  currencies  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
special  U*  S*  account  and  may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  M 
legislation  without  appropriation  by  Congress;  local  currencies  so  acquired  may™ 
be  spent  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Initial  Security  Act;  and  special  precau¬ 
tions  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  disposing  of  surpluses  in  a  manner  which-  would 
displace  normal  market  arrangements  and  to  insure  that  maximum  use  -..ill  be  made 
of  Drivate  trade  channels* 


6.  F.CA  REORGAN IZ  AT ION ;  FOREIGN  TRADE;  FOOD  INSPECTION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported 
resolutions  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R*  4353  >  the  FCA  reorganization 
till;  E.  R.  5877,  the  customs-simplification  bill;  and  E.  R.  5740,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  providing  for  certain  authority  for  fact orj 
inspection  (p.  8727). 


7. .  RESEARCH.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  so  as  to  broaden  the  authority  to  carry: on  research  under  contract;  to 
Agriculture  Committee  (p.  8727).  The  Senate  received  this  proposed  legislation 
on  July  11;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p*  8794)#..  .  ,■ 


8.  TAXATION,.  Passed  without  amendment,  325‘-77»  H*  R*  5898*  to  extend  the  excess- 
profits  tax  until  Dec.  31#  1953  (pp*  8665-701)*  '* 
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July  10,  1953. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Chiperfield,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 


) 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  5710] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter, proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953” . 

Chapter  I— Military  Assistance 
Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. —The  Mutual  Security 

Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

|  “authorization  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  5 /fJ.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,129,689,870  to  be 
available  under  section  101  (a)  ( 1 )  ( relating  to  military  assistance  for 
Europe ) :  Provided,  That  of  the  equipment  and  materials  made  available 
under  section  101  (a)  (If  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in ■  this  section,  50  per  centum  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  ( C )  of  section  2(b)  or  to  the 
countries  which  become  members  thereof,  unless  the  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide; 
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$305,212,687  to  be  available  under  section  201  ( relating  to  military  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa);  $1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under 
section  801  (; relating  to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific );  and  $15,000,000  to  be  available  under  section  401  ( relating  to 
military  assistance  for  Latin  America).” 

Chapter  II— Mutual  Defense  Financing 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— {a)  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  540 
the  following  new  section: 

‘‘Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  -fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  101  {a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic 
assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  802  (a)  ( relating  to  defense  support,  economic  and 
technical  assistance),  including  the  exploration  and  development  of 
mineral  and  petroleum  resources,  for  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam.” 

(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  sec¬ 
tion  101  the  following  new  section:  t  < 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- ' 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on.  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$ 100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  and  ( 2 )  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

(c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
803  the  followinq  new  section: 

“Sec.  204.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  verms  and 
conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed 
$ 400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services 
(as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended)  which  are  required  by  and  are  to  be  made  available  to,  or 
are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  such 
Associated  States.” 

Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

Sec.  801.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  541  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  1°  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons  to  nations  eligible  to .  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  Act  or  to  the  international  organizations 
referred  to  in  section  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  ( b )  ( O  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That, 
prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  obligation  is^of  direct  importance  to  the  security 
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interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended: 
And  provided  further,  _  Thai,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the 
President  shall  determine  ( 1 )  that  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to 
safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United 
States;  and  ( 3 )  that  such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  any  such  weapons.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— The  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  542  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to  carry  out 
k  the  provisions  of  section  203  Relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance 
ffor  the  Near  East  and  Africa);  $72,100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  302  (a)  ( relating  to  defense  support,  economic  and  technical 
-  assistance )  other  than  for  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam; 
and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  402  ( relating  to 
technical  assistance  for  Latin  America) .” 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  for  Basic  Mate¬ 
rials.- — Section  514  ( relating  to  basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  “ There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section .” 

Chapter  V — Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 

Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa.- — Section  206  (j relating  to 
refugees)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
|  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  n°l  t°  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area,  and  for  other 
types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and 
political  stability  in  the  area.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  32  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or 
of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.” 
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Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan.  — Section  302  ( relating  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  oj  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  oj  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  (c) ,  and  by  inserting  ajter  subsection  ( a )  the  following  new 
subsection  (b): 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  o  f  this  Act  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  195 4  not  to  exceed  $ 94,4-00,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance 
designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  oj  such  countries,  to  assist 
in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  therein,  and  to  enable 
the  countries  designated,  in  this  subsection  to  make  greater  progress 
toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 
The  applicable  provisions  oj  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may 
be  given,  or  oj  section  503  (b)  (3)  oj  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  oj  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  oj  this  section.’’ 

Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 

Sec.  601.  Movement  of  AIigrants. — Section  534  ( relating  to  the 
movement  oj  migrants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  oj  1951 ,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
“  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  195 4  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration.” 

Sec.  602.  AIultilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  ajter  section  5J+3 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  544-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  jor  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  under  section  404  Q>)  oj  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.” 

Sec.  603.  Children’s  Welfare.  —  The  Mutual  Security  Act  oj  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  ajter  section  544  die  following  new 
section: 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  jor  contributions  during  the  calendar 
year  1954  jor  the  support  oj  international  children’s  welfare  work  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  6O4 ■  Ocean  Freight  on  Belief  Shipments. — Section  535 
(: relating  to  the  payment  oj  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary  relief 
shipments)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  oj  1951 ,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $1 ,825,000  jor  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
section  117  ( c )  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  oj  1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. — 
Section  303  (a)  ( relating  to  Korean  relief)  oj  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
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not  to  exceed  $71 ,000,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  or  such  other  agency  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct .” 

( b )  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,500,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $4-0,750,000”. 


Chapter  VII— Further  Changes  in  Existing  Mutual  Security 

Legislation 

Sec.  701.  Transfers  of  Funds.— (a)  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations 
made  available  under  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between 
appropriations  made  available  under  either  paragraph  of  subsection  (a): 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  President  makes  any  such  determination, 
he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.” 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
|  “( excluding  balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued  available)  pur- 
~  suant  to  section  201”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “under  section  201”. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “]\  henever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sections 
101  (a)  (1),  201,  301,  and  401  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum,  of  the  funds  available  under  any 
such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that  section;  and  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred 
among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that  section. 
Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  funds  availal  le  under 
the  section  to  which  they  are  transferred. 

Sec.  702.  Unexpended  Balances.  — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  545  the  following 
new  section: 

“unexpended  balances 

“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  paragraph  of  title 
III,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Ad,  1953,  is 
|  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  its  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate 
fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  703.  Escapees.— Paragraph  101  (a)  ( 1 )  of  title  I  (■ relating  to 
Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  “ similarly ”  before  the  word  “determined” , 

(2)  by  inserting  “or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Asia”  immediately  after  “Austria,”  and  before  “and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”,  and  (3)  by  striking  out  “ and 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “or  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States”. 
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Sec.  704.  Military  Aid  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa .• — 
Section  202  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  202”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  n°t  1°  exceed  $50,000,000  to  be  available,  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  in  order  to  provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of  the 
Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  organi¬ 
zation  created  pursuant  to  a  regional  defense  arrangement  in  the  area, 
to  any  nation  in  the  general  area  participating  in  such  an  arrangement, 
or  to  any  other  nation  in  the  general  area  which  the  President  determines 
to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to  be  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forth¬ 
with  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives). 
No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  subsection  unless  the  recip¬ 
ient  nation  has  agreed  (1)  that  the  equipment,  materials,  or  services  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  j 
self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area, 
or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures, 
and  (2)  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
nation.” 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea.' — The  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Ad  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “(but  not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)” . 

Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general  provisions) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  military  assistance 
programs. — Amend  section  504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  personnel) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1 )  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens, 
receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative  expense 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by 
or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  \ 
carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or 
assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing, 
handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(2)  One  hundred  twenty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  alloivances  from  the  admin¬ 
istrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  or  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  participating 
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agencies  for  carrying  out  'programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum  less 
than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  to  comparable  positions  on 
January  31,  1953,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling, 
crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(3)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in 
each  agency  under  paragraph  (2),  the  determination  as  to  which  individual 
employee  shall  be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

“(;4)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause  studies  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  personnel  are  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(5)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of  civilian  employees 
and  military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  personnel 
ceiling  established  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

“( A )  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out 
such  programs  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“(B)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were  in 
operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“(C)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such 
programs  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters  estab¬ 
lished  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds.- — Amend  section  513  (b)  (relating  to 
special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(B)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20 ,000 ,000  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country,  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such 
Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(c)  Guaranties.— Amend  section  520  (relating  to  investment  guaran¬ 
ties)  to  read  as  follows: 

“ GUARANTIES 

“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194$,  as  amended,  shall 
be  available  for  making  guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  194$,  as  amended,  in  any  country  with  which 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  this  Ad.” 

(d)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section  530  (relating  to  the 
expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program)  by  striking  out  “twelve 
months ”  and  “ twelve-month ”  wherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “twenty-four  months ”  and  “  twenty -four -month” ,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  “:  Provided,  That  such  part  of  the  equipment,  materials,  and 
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services  referred  to  above  as  is  to  be  transferred  to  recipient  countries  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended ,  or  the  Act  of 
May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  may  be  so  transferred  until  June  30,  1957 , 
and  that  part  of  the  funds  referred  to  above  which  is  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  Acts  may  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  above,  and  for 
liquidating  operations  under  this  proviso,  until  June  30,  1957:  Provided, 
That  guaranties  authorized  under  section  111  (b)  ( 3 )  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  may  be  issued  until  June  30,  1957, 
out  of  any  funds  remaining  available  for  that  purpose”. 

(e)  Underdeveloped  areas.- — Add  after  section  546  the  following 
new  section: 

“  underdeveloped  areas 

“Sec.  547 .  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act  for 
assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any  economically  under¬ 
developed  area,  such  funds  may  be  used  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  503  ( b )  (3)  or  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  including 
provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel,  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  authorized  by  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrange¬ 
ments  authorized  under  either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs,  * 
except  that  before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Eco-\ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which 
programs  authorized  under  the  Ad  for  International  Development  are 
being  carried  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.” 

(J)  Use  of  local  currency.- — 

(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  521  ( relating  to 
administrative  expenses). 

(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following  new  section: 

“united  states  use  of  foreign  currency 

“Sec.  548.  ( a )  The  several  amounts  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act 
to  be  appropriated  are  authorized'  to  be  increased  by  amounts  which  shall 
not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $98 ,396 ,000 . 

“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authorization  contained 
in  this  Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase  of  foreign 
currencies  ( including  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by 
the  United  States):  Provided,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  made  available  for  use,  without  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury, 
for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred  against  such  currencies  I 
prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

(g)  Near  east  refugees.- — Add  after  section  548  the  following  new 
section: 

“near  east  refugees 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
make  a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the 
results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress  within  one  hundred  fifty  days  after 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recommenda- 
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lions  for  seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations ,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  program  which 
would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these  refugees  to  develop  and 
expand  the  resources  of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  shall  keep  these  committees  constantly  and  fully 
informed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.” 

(h)  Use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.— Add  after  sec¬ 
tion  549  the  following  new  section: 

“use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

“Sec.  550.  (a)  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not  more  than 
$250,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly 
countries  for  the  sale  and  export  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
|  under  conditions  negotiated  by  him  with  such  countries  and  to  accept  in 
payment  therefor  local  currency  for  the  account  of  the  United  States.  In 
negotiating  agreements  for  the  sale  of  such  commodities ,  the  President 
shall — 

“(1)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  substitution 
or  displacement  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly 
countries ,  and  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  that  sales 
prices  of  such  commodities  are  consistent  with  maximum  world 
market  prices  of  like  commodities  of  similar  quality,  and  to  obtain 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

“(2)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable; 

“(3)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  underdeveloped  and  new 
market  areas ; 

“(4)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchasing  countries  will  not 
resell  or  transship  to  other  countries  or  use  for  other  than  domestic 
consumption  commodities  purchased  under  this  program  without 
specific  approval  by  the  President. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall  use  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  giving  particular 
regard  to  the  following  purposes — 

“(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  countries  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

“(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  countries; 

“(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  increase 
production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  materials,  needed 
in  any  country  with,  which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other 
friendly  countries,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received  in 
repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to 
the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ; 

“(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 
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“(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  countries; 

“( 6 )  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
take  special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  displacement  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  United  States  or 
any  f  riendly  nations. 

“(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
third,  countries  receiving  goods  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  194-9,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Excess  equipment .• — Immediately  before  the  period  in  the  next 
to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of 
excess  equipment),  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June 
SO,  1953,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000” . 

(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment .■ — Strike  out  the  word11  The”  where 
it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  section  408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to  sales  of 
military  equipment)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “ Notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  the” . 

(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — Amend  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment)  to 
read  as  follows:  “Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work 
is  undertaken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organization  or 
headquarters ,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabili¬ 
tation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract, 
or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by 
the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and 
costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

(d)  Loans  of  equipment .• — Amend  section  41 1  (d)  (containing  defini¬ 
tions)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  limited 
quantities  of  equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  test  and 
study  purposes.” 

Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519),  are  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Term  of  guaranties. — Amend  section  111  (b)  (3)  (relating  to 
guaranties)  by  striking  out  “ which  guaranties  shall  terminate  not-  later 
than  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”,  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  therecf  “which  guaranties  shall  be  limited  to  terms  not 
exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance” . 

(b)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso  of  section  115  (b) 
(6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds)  to  read  as  follows:  “And  provided 
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further,  That  whenever  funds- from  such  special  account  are  used  by  a 
country  to  make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans 
prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only 
for  such  purpose «  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the  country  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

(c)  Use  of  local  currency .• — Amend  section  115  (h)  by  striking  out 
“ including”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  11  and,  without 
regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for”. 

Sec.  709.  United  Nations  Technical  Cooperation  Programs. — 
Amend  the  last  proviso  in  section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  by  striking  out  the  word  “fiscal”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  “calendar” . 

Sec.  710.  Amendment  and  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions .■ — - 
(«)  ( 1 )  Section  516  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achiev¬ 
ing  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  the 
economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly, 
it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  countries  in 
fostering  private  initiative  and  competition,  in  discouraging  monopolistic 
|  practices,  in  improving  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agri- 
f  culture,  and  commerce,  and  in  the  strengthening  of  free  labor  unions; 
and  to  encourage  American  enterprise  in  contributing  to  the  economic 
strength  of  other  free  countries  through  private  investment  abroad  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered 
by  this  subsection .” 

(2)  Section  516  ( b )  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  under ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “Under”. 

(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any  commitment  or  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  such  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
f  Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
William  F.  Knowland, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 

John  Sparkman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conforming 
changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below: 

THE  FUND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  the  House  bill  was  $4,998,732,500. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $5,318,732,500.  The  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  was  $320,000,000. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  on  an  authorization  of 
$5,157,232,500.  Thus  the  Senate  authorization  was  reduced  by 
$161,500,000;  the  House  authorization  was  increased  by  $158,500,000. 

The  conference  agreement  carries  $3,581,523,000  for  military 
assistance  for  all  areas  and  $934,000,000  for  mutual  defense  financing. 
The  military  assistance  authorization  is  $100,000,000  more  than  that 
carried  in  the  House  bill,  but  represents  a  $100,000,000  reduction  in 
the  Senate  amount.  The  sum  authorized  for  mutual  defense  financ¬ 
ing  is  $50,000,000  more  than  that  authorized  by  the  House.  Likewise, 
this  represents  a  $50,000,000  reduction  in  the  Senate  amount. 

The  authorization  agreed  upon  for  the  basic  materials  program  is 
$7,500,000,  representing  an  equal  adjustment  between  the  Senate 
authorization  of  $15,000,000  and  the  absence  of  any  sum  in  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the  House  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $9,000,000  for  the  Children’s  Fund,  a  reduction  of  $4,000,000 
from  the  Senate  authorization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement 
includes  the  Senate  figure  of  $1,825,000  for  ocean  freight  on  relief  pack¬ 
ages,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  House  figure. 

TABLE 

This  table  shows  the  sums  carried  in  the  proposed  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953,  as  requested  by  the  executive  branch,  as  altered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the  Senate,  and  as  agreed  to  in 
conference. 
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EUROPEAN  DEFENSE  COMMUNITY  (SECTION  101) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  requiring  that  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  military  assistance  to  Europe 
in  fiscal  year  1954  he  made  available  only  for  the  European  Defense 
Community.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  similar  provision 
except  that  it  granted  discretion  to  the  President  to  withhold  ud  to 
$1,000,000,000  of  such  funds. 

The  conference  agreement  in  effect  combines  the  features  of  both 
versions  by  requiring  that  50  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  military 
assistance  funds  for  Europe  shall  be  used  for  equipment  and  materials 
to  be  transferred  to  the  European  Defense  Community  or  to  the 
countries  which  become  members  thereof,  unless  the  Congress  upon 
Presidential  recommendation  otherwise  provides.  Thus,  should  the 
organization  not  come  into  being  and  should  the  President  consider 
that  conditions  might  nevertheless  in  his  judgment  warrant  release  of 
the  funds,  materials,  and  equipment  earmarked  for  the  organization, 
the  Congress  would  reconsider  the  provision  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  President.  The  conference  agreement  expresses  the  importance 
which  the  United  States  attaches  to  the  European  Defense  Community 
and  gives  assurance  that  the  formation  of  the  organization  will  be 
followed  by  United  States  assistance  in  helping  the  EDC  contribute 
to  the  collective  security  effort.  Equipment  and  materials  may  be 
procured,  but  delivery  of  the  assistance,  shall  riot  take  place  until  the 
organization  is  formed. 

MUTUAL  DEFENSE  FINANCING — EXPLORATION  FOR  MINERALS  AND 
PETROLEUM  (SECTION  201  (a)) 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  connection  with  defense  support, 
economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  National  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam,  contained  a  provision  explicitly  authorizing  the  inclusion 
of  assistance  in  the  form  of  exploration  and  development  of  mineral 
and  petroleum  resources.  The  House  bill  did  not  refer  to  such  form 
of  assistance.  In  view  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  committee 
of  conference  to  the  development  of  these  resources  in  this  vital  area, 
the  conference  agreement  retains  the  Senate  language. 

BASIC  MATERIALS  (SECTION  402) 

The  executive  branch  had  requested  $25,000,000  and  an  equal 
amount  in  local  currency  for  basic  materials  projects.  This  sum  is  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  projects  that  will  increase  the  production  of 
raw  materials  and  food,  particularly  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  economic 
stability  of  large  areas  of  the  free  world. 

The  House  did  not  authorize  the  dollar  amount  but  left  undisturbed 
the  use  of  local  currency.  The  Senate  amendment  included 
$15,000,000  but  carried  no  provision  for  local  currency.  Thus,  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  were  (1)  $15,000,000  and 
(2)  $25,000,000  equivalent  in  local  currency. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  language  on  local  currency.  This 
makes  possible  the  use  of  local  currency  equal  to  $25,000,000  for 
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development  purposes.  The  conferees  adjusted  the  dollar  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  $7,500,000  to  cover  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  from  dollar  sources,  including  the  United  States. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  (SECTION  502) 

The  House  bill  required  the  President,  when  he  specifies  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  special  regional  economic  assistance  is  to  be 
furnished  India  and  Pakistan,  to  include  conditions  and  assurances 

to  enable  the  countries  *  *  *  to  make  greater  progress  toward  solving  their 
mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  mandate.  The  conference 
agreement  retains  the  quoted  language,  but  includes  it  as  one  of  the 
positive  purposes  of  the  assistance  rather  than  as  a  specific  condition. 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  ON  RELIEF  SHIPMENTS  (SECTION  604) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  an 
appropriation  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  ship¬ 
ments  by  voluntary  relief  agencies.  The  amount  in  the  House  bill 
was  $825,000,  while  that  contained  in  the  Senate  was  $1,825,000.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  evidence  presented  subsequent  to  House  action 
indicates  that  some  90_  million  pounds  of  dried  milk  have  been  made 
available  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  these  agencies  for 
distribution  abroad,  the  conference  agreement  contains  the  Senate 
amount,  which  should  enable  the  agencies  involved  to  distribute  the 
milk  and  other  relief  supplies. 

UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY  (SECTION  605) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA),  but  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  contributions  to 
UNKRA  “or  such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct.”  The 
conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  language,  thus  permitting 
flexibility  to  meet  possible  changed  conditions,  adding  after  the  phrase 
“such  other  agency”  the  words  “for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea”. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS  (SECTION  701) 

The  House  bill  permitted  the  President  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  defense  support  to  Europe  from  one  of  these  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  other  in  that  area.  The  House  bill  also  permitted  10 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  assistance  to  each  area  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  areas  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  both  types 
of  transfer,  in  applying  the  10-percent  figure,  unexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations  were  not  included. 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  the  transferability  of  funds  be¬ 
tween  military  and  economic  assistance  within  Europe  from  10  to  15 
percent  and  provided  for  a  transfer  of  15  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  for  Mutual  Defense  financ¬ 
ing,  Technical  Assistance,  and  Multilateral  Organizations  among  those 
chapters. 
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The  Senate  amendment  also  made  eligible  for  transfer  the  special 
assistance  to  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  for  Indochina,  to  the  Near 
East,  and  to  India  and  Pakistan,  while  the  House  bill  excluded  such 
special  assistance  from  transfer. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill, 
except  that  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  computing  .the  10-percent  figure. 

MILITARY  AID  IX  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA  (SECTION  704) 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  the  fluid  situation  in  the 
Near  East  warranted  special  consideration.  The  House  bill  carried 
an  authorization  of  $305,212,637  for  military  assistance;  the  Senate 
amendment,  $405,212,637 — a  difference  of  $100,000,000.  The  con¬ 
ferees  adjusted  these  sums  and  agreed  upon  $355,212,637. 

Of  this  sum,  $50,000,000  is  earmarked  to  provide  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  regional  defense  organization  or  any  members  thereof.  To 
grant  maximum  flexibility  lie  may  also  draw  on  the  $50,000,000  for 
additional  assistance  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area  which  he 
“determines  to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense”  of  that  area 
and  “whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.”  When 
he  has  made  such  a  determination,  he  shall  so  advise  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  further  provided  that  such  military  assistance  as  is  given  under 
this  section  will  be  contingent  upon  adequate  safeguards  as  to  its  use 
by  the  recipient  nation.  These  will  include  provisions  that  the 
equipment — 

will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or 
to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures  *  *  * 

It  will  also  be  required  to  give  assurances — 

that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  nation. 

This  earmarked  $50  million  is  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  exist¬ 
ing  law  for  transfer  of  10  percent  of  area  military  funds  to  countries 
other  than  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 

PERSONNEL  CEILINGS  (SECTION  706  (a)) 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  provision,  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  requiring  a  10  percent  reduction  of  United 
States  civilian  administrative  personnel  connected  with  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  This  year  the  committee  again  proposed,  and  the 
House  accepted,  an  additional  10  percent  reduction.  The  Senate  had 
no  such  provision  in  its  amendment  and  accepted  the  House  provision. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  reduction  in  force  of  at  least  560  will  be  effected 
through  the  inclusion  of  this  section. 

The  House  bill  stipulated  that  such  a  reduction  be  effected  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill.  The 
pending  reorganization  of  the  administration  of  foreign  aid  raises 
complex  administrative  problems.  For  this  reason  the  committee  of 
conference  agreed  to  a  period  of  120  d ays  in  which  to  effect  the 
reduction. 
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The  administration  anticipates  the  initiation  of  military  assistance 
programs  in  other  countries  not  presently  receiving  such  assistance 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program;  the  expansion  of  assistance 
to  Indochina;  and  military  assistance  to  defense  organizations  such 
as  the  European  Defense  Community.  Both  Houses  permitted  the 
addition  of  military  personnel  above  existing  ceilings  to  carry  out 
such  new  and  augmented  programs.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
allowed  additional  civilian  personnel  identified  with  these  programs. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  Department  of 
Defense  as  well  as  the  State  Department  will  be  required  to  administer 
and  give  support  to  these  programs.  For  this  reason  the  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  language. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAM  (SECTION  706  (d) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  date  for  termination  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  from  June  30,  1954,  to  June  30,  1955,  and 
provided  an  additional  period  of  1  year  for  liquidating  transactions 
financed  with  funds  other  than  those  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  .A  period  of  2  years  after  1955  was 
authorized  for  liquidating  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  transactions 
since  military  equipment,  such  as  planes  and  ships,  involves  a  long 
lead  time. 

The  House  bill  made  no  change  in  the  date  of  termination  of  the 
program  but  extended  the  period  for  completing  transactions  from 
12  to  24  months. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  retain  the  date  June  30, 
1954,  for  termination  of  the  program  as  provided  in  existing  law  but 
extended  the  time  available  for  completing  transactions  involving 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  funds  until  June  30,  1957,  and  for  2 
years  in  the  case  of  non-Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  funds.  The 
conference  agreement  also  authorizes  the  issuance  until  June  30,  1957, 
of  guaranties. 

The  June  30.  1954,  date  was  adhered  to,  not  because  the  committee 
of  conference  believed  that  all  forms  of  assistance  to  other  nations 
would  finally  terminate  on  that  date,  but  because  they  felt  that  a 
basic  overhauling  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  foreign  aid  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  that  date.  The  new  administration  recognizes  this.  In 
his  message  submitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  to  Congress, 
President  Eisenhower  said: 

Our  organization  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  built  upon  a  patch- 
work  of  statutes  which  needs  careful  restudy  as  a  basis  for  new  legislation.  The 
development  of  new  legislation  will  take  time.  By  early  next  year  we  will  be 
prepared,  with  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  recommend  such 
legislation. 

NEAR  EAST  REFUGEES  (SECTION  706  (g)) 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provision  for  a  survey  of  the  Near 
Eastern  refugee  situation.  The  House  agreed  that  the  results  of 
the  survey  should  be  reported  to  the  Congress  within  150  days  in 
lieu  of  the  90  days  required  in  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  were 
of  the  opinion  that  this  additional  time  was  necessary  to  permit  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  complex  conditions  and  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  refugee  situation. 
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USE  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (SECTION  706  (h)) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  included  provisions 
for  the  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  connection  with 
supplying  assistance  to  foreign  countries.  The  language  of  the  House 
bill  stated  the  intent  of  Congress  that  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  should  be  substituted  for  other,  forms  of  economic  aid  to  the 
extent  feasible.  The  Senate  provision  authorized  an  arrangement  for 
converting  dollars  authorized  for  military  assistance  into  foreign 
currencies.  The  dollars  received  by  the  foreign  nation  were  to  be 
spent  by  agreement  for  United  States  farm  products  and  the  local 
currencies  received  by  the  United  States  would  be  spent  for  military 
end  items  in  the  purchasing  countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  modification  of  both 
provisions.  The  conference  agreement  requires  that  of  the  funds 
authorized  not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not  more  than  $250,000,000 
“shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.”  The  provision  for  “indirect”  financing  is 
to  permit  reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
commodities  supplied  from  its  stocks. 

Sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  local  currencies  is  authorized. 
Such  currencies  are  to  be  kept  in  a  special  United  States  account  and 
may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  legislation  without 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Local  currencies  so  acquired  may  be  spent  only  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the  providing 
of  military  assistance  to  countries  or  mutual  defense  organizations 
and  to  other  specified  purposes. 

Special  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  disposing  of  surpluses 
in  a  manner  which  would  displace  normal  market  arrangements  and 
to  insure  that  maximum  use  will  be  made  of  private  trade  channels. 

The  conference  agreement  carries  out  the  objectives  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  while  providing  more 
specific  and  detailed  procedures  for  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 

SALES  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  (SECTION  707  (b)) 

Provision  was  made  in  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  for  authorizing  the  sale  of  military  equipment  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  other  nations  beyond  June  30,  1954,  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  provided  under  existing 
law.  This  was  considered  especially  necessary  because  of  the  need  of 
foreign  governments  to  buy  parts  and  components  for  weapons  and 
equipment  previously  supplied  to  them  by  the  United  States  and 
obtainable  only  in  the  United  States.  The  House  bill  contained 
language  to  restrict  such  sales  after  the  termination  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  to  parts  and  components  required  for  maintenance 
and  repair  purposes.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  such 
limiting  provisions.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  PROGRAMS  (SECTION  709) 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  authorization  of  the  appropri¬ 
ation  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  for  United  Nations 
Technical  Cooperation  programs  for  a  period  of  6  months  by  making 
the  authorization  apply  to  the  calendar  year  1953  rather  than  the 
fiscal  year.  The  House  hill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  includes  the  Senate  language.  The  full  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  1953  was  not  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  extension  of  the  authorization  will  permit  a  request  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  of  the  remainder  of  the  amount  authorized. 

AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  (SECTION  710) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  amending  section 
516  (a)  of  the  .Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
express  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other 
free  countries  in  fostering  private  enterprise,  in  discouraging  monopo¬ 
listic  practices  and  in  the  strengthening  of  free  labor  unions,  and  to 
encourage  American  private  investment  abroad  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  technical  information.  The  House  bill  repealed  section 
516  (a).  Since,  however,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House 
thereby  to  repeal  the  objectives  of  the  subsection,  the  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  language  which  more  clearly  expresses 
those  objectives,  with  a  clarifying  modification  to  confine  the  “ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  technical  information”  to  the  elements  of  private 
enterprise  covered  in  section  516  (a)  as  amended  in  the  conference 
agreement. 

PACIFIC  PACT 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  stating  that  the  Congress 
favors  the  negotiation  of  a  Pacific  pact,  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  for  the  common  defense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Far  East,  South  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and  United  States 
participation  in  such  a  pact.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision.  The  conference  agreement  omits  the  provision.  The 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  includes  a  some¬ 
what  similar  expression  of  congressional  policy  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  free  peonies  of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safe¬ 
guard  basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

GUARANTIES 

The  House  bill  contained  three  provisions  relating  to  guaranties — 
one,  extending  the  term  of  guaranties  to  20  years;  the  second,  extend¬ 
ing  eligibility  to  countries  not  participating  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Programs;  and  the  last,  extending  the  types  of  risks  covered  by  guar¬ 
anties  to  “war,  revolution,  or  civil  disorder.”  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  such  provisions.  The  House  yielded  on  the  last  provi¬ 
sion,  but  the  Senate  conferees  accepted  the  other  two  House  provisions. 
These,  together  with  the  proviso  in  section  706  (d)  of  the  conference 
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agreement  permitting  the  issuance  of  guaranties  until  June  30,  1957, 
also  accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees,  should  help  to  broaden  the 
investment  guaranty  program  so  as  to  stimulate  greater  investor 
participation. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  NATO  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  amendment  included  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act,  providing  that — - 

military  assistance  may  be  furnished  for  purposes  not  included  in  such  [NATOl 
defense  plans  *  *  * 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  omits  the  provision.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  as  to  this  provision  and  joined  in  expressing  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  of  conference  that  the  Senate  language  might  be 
misinterpreted  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  as  broadened  by  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  grant,  sufficient  authority  as  to  the  use  of  military 
equipment  and  materials,  thus  making  the  Senate  language  un¬ 
necessary. 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

o 
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law  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  and  respon- 
sibilies  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  States 
for  use  or  distribution  by  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  act,  including  the  restoration  of 
public  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed  in  such 
major  disaster  and  essential  rehabilitation  of 
individuals  in  need  as  the  result  of  such 
major  disaster.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  matter  of  emergency  and 
vitally  affects  the  immediate  interests 
of  my  constituents,  this  morning  I  re¬ 
quested  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  to  ask 
the  members  of  his  committee  to  ap- 
-*rove  the  substitution  of  S.  2199  for  my 
,^vn  bill,  H.  R.  5826,  a  bill  to  authorize 
Che  President  to  donate  surplus  Federal 
property  to  individuals  in  a  major  dis¬ 
aster  area. 

Following  the  major  tornado  disaster 
which  occurred  on  June  9,  1953,  in  my 
home  city  of  Worcester  and  surrounding 
central  Massachusetts  communities,  I 
held  repeated  conferences  with  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  RFC,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration,  which  are  the 
Government  agencies,  other  than  the 
Red  Cross,  that  can  render  Federal  aid 
in  these  disaster  situations.  I  urged 
them  to  do  everything  they  could  in 
promptly  bringing  help  to  our  people 
and  communities  who  suffered  so  great¬ 
ly  from  this  terrible  freak  of  nature,  and 
they  are  doing  everything  they  can 
within  their  limited  power. 

In  talking  with  all  these  representa- 
ives,  however,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that, 
ile  under  existing  legislation  they  can 
assist  States  and  municipalities  in  the 
emergency  restoration  of  public  facili¬ 
ties,  they  considered  themselves  without 
authority  to  grant  any  direct  aid  to 
homeless  victims  of  a  “major  disaster 
area.’’  Their  opinion  was  that  present 
laws  did  not,  at  least  by  implication,  per¬ 
mit  them  to  do  so.  Few  persons  seem  to 
realize  that  whatever  Federal  money 
may  be  sent  into  a  disaster  area,  includ¬ 
ing  grants  from  the  President’s  disaster 
fund,  such  funds  can  now  only  be  used 
for  the  emergency  repair  of  local  public 
works  and  the  general  welfare.  In  other 
words,  although  we  can  and  do,  here  in 
this  House,  freely  give  money  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  unfortunate  people  all  over  the 
world,  there  appears  to  be  no  legislative 
authority  by  which  any  agency  of  this 
Government  can  directly  and  concretely 
aid  American  taxpayers  who  have  lost 
virtually  all  they  owned  in  these  terrible 
tornado  and  other  freak-of -nature 
disasters. 

There  are,  in  my  central  Massachu¬ 
setts  area  alone,  hundreds  of  American 
families  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
all  their  furnishings  with,  unfortunately, 
little,  if  any,  insurance  recovery.  They 
must  still  meet  the  mortgage  interest 
payments  on  a  demolished  home,  they 
have  practically  no  financial  resources 


now  but  the  father’s  weekly  pay,  and 
their  credit  rating,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  extremely  uncertain.  They 
must  start  their  lives  all  over  again  from 
nothing,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Government  should  and  can  properly 
help  them  to  begin  anew  just  by  donating 
articles  they  vitally  need  out  of  Federal 
surplus  property  that  is  now  lying  around 
uselessly  in  warehouses.  By  surplus 
property  I  mean  any  household  furnish¬ 
ings  such  as  tableware,  chairs,  tables, 
bureau  dressers,  cots,  mattresses,  and 
other  available  household  items  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  renewal  of  normal  family  living 
conditions. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  was  to  remove 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  officials  that  they  or  the  President 
have  the  power  to  authorize  the  direct 
distribution  by  donation  of  Government 
surplus  property  to  homeless  major  dis¬ 
aster  victims  who  are  in  vital  need  of  it. 

Subsequently  I  requested  Senators 
Saltonstall  and  Kennedy  to  introduce 
companion  measures  in  the  Senate, 
which  they  did,  and  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  recently  and  is  now  here 
before  us  for  substitution  for  my  original 
bill.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  both  of  our  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Senators  in  this  matter. 

The  amended  version  of  the  Senate 
bill  channels  the  surplus  property 
through  the  States,  and  thus  conforms 
to  our  past  practices  in  this  matter. 
However,  there  is  one  change  through 
which  local  governments  are  eliminated 
from  the  supervision  of  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  property  involved.  This 
provision,  if  more  time  was  available 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  carefully 
scrutinized  and  evaluated.  I  very  much 
fear  the  elimination  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  participation  will  inevitably  lead 
to  unintended  and  hampering  delay  in 
prompt  distribution  of  the  needed  sup¬ 
plies  to  homeless  victims.  They  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  accurately  determine  the  needs 
of  the  disaster  victims  within  their  own 
area  and  could  more  accurately  check 
to  insure  that  no  illegal  divergence  of 
the  surplus  property  occurred.  How¬ 
ever,  these  matters  can  perhaps  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  future.  The  main  thing  is 
to  get  the  surplus  property  to  the  tor¬ 
nado  disaster  victims  in  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
here  to  unanimously  accept  and  approve 
the  essential  principle  embodied  in  this 
bill  and  which  I  originally  offered.  That 
principle  is  merely  to  extend  to  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers,  victims  of  a  major  dis¬ 
aster,  the  same  generosity  this  Govern¬ 
ment  exhibits  toward  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  which  our 
own  citizens  have  a  preeminent  claim. 

I  desire  to  again  express  my  thanks 
to  both  Massachusetts  Senators  for  their 
cooperation  in  this  matter  and  also  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for 
permitting  this  most  important  measure 
to  be  considered  today.  We  are  also 
deeply  indebted  to  our  other  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  minority  whip,  as  well  as  every  other 
single  member  of  the  Massachusetts  dele¬ 


gation  who  worked  so  hard  with  me  to 
get  this  legislation  approved. 

(Mr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  that  this  bill  has  come  to  the 
House  for  what  I  am  certain  will  be 
prompt  and  unanimous  approval.  While 
it  will  apply  generally,  I  know  that  it 
will  be  of  particular  significance  to  that 
part  of  Massachusetts  which  was  affected 
by  the  recent  tornado. 

Although  the  tornado  itself  first  struck 
in  Petersham,  which  is  in  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict.  fortunately,  the  damage  there  was 
not  excessive  compared  to  other  areas  in 
Massachusetts,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighboring  Fourth  District,  represented 
by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Donohue].  The 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Massachusetts,  and  which  is  quite  similar 
in  purpose  and  effect  to  a  bill  introduced 
here  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Donohue], 
will  be  of  considerable  potential  value  in 
assisting  in  the  necessary  repair  of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  tornado.  I  know 
that  it  will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by 
those  directly  affected  but  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Massachusetts  who  have  consist¬ 
ently  supported  the  traditional  American 
responsibility  for  assistance  whenever 
disaster  visited  other  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  and  the  leadership  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  complete 
action  on  this  important  measure  now 
without  any  delay.  Obviously,  the  sooner 
this  kind  of  relief  can  reach  those  who 
need  it  the  more  valuable  it  is. 

(Mr.  GOODWIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  GOODWIN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

[Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts’  re¬ 
marks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  the  House  will  give  its  immediate 
consent  to  Congressman  Donohue’s  bill 
for  which  the  Senate  bill  is  substituted. 

This  bill  will  render  much  needed  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  tornado  victims  of 
Worcester  County  where  great  loss  of 
life,  loss  and  devastation  of  property  oc¬ 
curred.  The  situation  is  urgent  and  the 
relief  provided  by  this  bill  will  be  of  great 
benefit. 

Most  of  the  afflicted  area  struck  by  this 
terrible  natural  holocaust  is  located  in 
Congressman  Donohue’s  district  and  my 
own  district  has  been  affected  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

This  great  disaster  points  up  the  star¬ 
tling  gaps  in  the  Federal  relief  programs 
and  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow  that 
many  of  the  programs  set  up  to  help  dis¬ 
aster  victims  do  not  help  to  the  extent 
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we  had  intended  and  believed  in  this 
House. 

These  programs  must  be  revised  and 
perfected  in  line  with  pending  legislation 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Congressman  Donohue,  and 
myself,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
make  a  substantial  and  significant  start 
in  this  important  matter  by  unanimously 
passing  this  bill. 

I  commend  my  esteemed  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
gressman  Donohue,  for  his  untiring  and 
most  effective  work  in  these  matters,  in 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  join.  I 
am  thankful  the  Speaker,  the  leadership, 
and  the  committee  for  their  inspiring 
cooperation. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  GIVES  1 

PERCENT  TO  “HELP”  TORNADO- 

WRECKED  MASSACHUSETTS  COM¬ 
MUNITIES 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unprec¬ 
edented  tornado  which  struck  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  surrounding  communities  on 
June  9,  1953,  killed  many  and  left  thou¬ 
sands  homeless. 

Property  damage  is  in  excess  of  $50 
million. 

This  represents  a  total  loss  in  many 
cases,  because  there  was  no  insurance 
coverage  for  this  type  of  destruction, 
which  is  as  rare  in  Massachusetts  as  a 
volcanic  eruption  in  Texas. 

On  June  11  the  President  declared  the 
Worcester  region  to  be  a  major  disaster 
area.  On  June  14  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  the  expenditure  of  $500,000  out 
of  the  $18  million  available  toward  re¬ 
habilitation  and  emergency  repair  under 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress. 

“Token”  is  the  word  to  describe  the 
help  received  so  far  from  the  Federal 
Government.  As  soon  as  news  of  the 
disaster  was  pushed  from  the  front  pages 
the  responsibility  for  further  aid  was 
forgotten,  even  though  it  will  be  at  least 
6  months  before  the  emergency  is  over. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  up  our 
way  concerning  the  parsimonious  assist¬ 
ance  given  by  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  relief  of  the  disaster  victims. 
Not  since  the  floods  of  1936  and  the  hur¬ 
ricane  of  1938  has  Massachusetts  expe¬ 
rienced  such  devastation. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
immediately  appropriated  $5  million  to 
reimburse  cities  and  towns  for  tornado 
expenditures.  The  Red  Cross  raised  its 
original  allocation  of  $100,000  to  $250,- 
000.  Large  sums  have  been  contributed 
separately  by  the  people  of  the  State  to 
provide  additional  assistance.  All  these, 
taken  together,  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
goal. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion  has  provided  280  home  trailers — 
through  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi¬ 
nance  Agency — to  serve  as  temporary 
housing.  The  people  of  Worcester  and 
vicinity  are  grateful  for  the  assistance 
given  via  these  and  other  measures,  but 
so  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

If  you  could  go  to  Worcester  and  see 
the  people  picking  up  the  matchwood — 


all  that  remains  of  their  homes — and 
trying  to  salvage  a  few  useful  things  out 
of  the  wreckage  that  is  almost  complete, 
you,  too,  would  be  ashamed  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  indifference  to  their 
plight. 

The  Boston  Post,  in  an  editorial  on 
June  27,  1953,  commented,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

If  the  job  can  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  assistance,  it  will  be  done,  even 
though  the  Federal  Government  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  help  the  stricken  area.  It  seems 
rather  plain  that  the  tornado  crisis  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  got  a  brush-off  from  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

Laast  year  Massachusetts  paid  almost  $2 
billion  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
Its  total  return  in  Federal  grants  of  all 
kinds  was  $107,631,000,  a  very  modest  sum 
compared  to  the  handouts  to  some  of  th 
southern  States.  All  that  Massachusett 
folks  need  to  know  is  whether  their  tor 
nado  contributions  are  deductible.  The 
can  take  it  from  there. 

Small  wonder  that  the  editorial  h 
a  cynical  tone. 

In  the  light  of  the  billions  that  are 
being  appropriated  for  foreign  aid,  there 
should  be'  room  for  a  little  more  than 
1  percent  help  for  those  of  our  own 
citizens  who  have  lost  all  that  they  have 
worked  for  and  saved  through  the  years. 
We  speak  or  putting  the  people  of  Europe 
on  their  feet  again,  but  how  about  doing 
the  same,  at  a  trifling  cost,  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  the  victims  of  a  disaster 
that  also  kills,  and  ruins,  right  here  in 
the  United  States? 

The  entire  delegation  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  under  date  of  June  29,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  resolution  to  the  President, 
requesting  that  he  set  aside  sums  out 
of  the  disaster-relief  fund  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  in  the  substantial  amount 
needed,  for  relief  of  the  hard-hit  Worces¬ 
ter  area. 

As  there  is  no  indication  that  this 
request  will  be  approved,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  rehabilitation  problem  con¬ 
fronting  our  disaster  area,  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  similar  bill  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency. 


TESTIMONY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDI¬ 
CAL  ASSOCIATION  BEFORE  HOUSE 
VETERANS  COMMITTEE 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  appearing  before  our  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans’ 
Affairs  Committee,  on  Monday  at  10 
o’clock.  They  have  been  very  active  in 
trying  to  prevent  the  hospitalization  of 
some  non-service-connected  veterans, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  The 
committee  is  hearing  their  case  on  Mon¬ 
day.  I  know  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  extremely  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  rights  of  the  veterans  to  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  are  not  liquidated. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next  at  12  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1953- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  H.  R.  5710:  | 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  770) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5710)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953.’ 

“CHAPTER  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropria¬ 
tion. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Authorization  of  appropriations 

“  ‘Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  i 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,129,689,870  to  be 
available  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  (relating 
to  military  assistance  for  Europe)  :  Provided, 
That  of  the  equipment  and  materials  made 
available  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  with 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authori¬ 
zation  contained  in  this  section,  50  per 
centum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
2  (b)  or  to  the  countries  which  become  mem¬ 
bers  thereof,  unless  the  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  shall  here¬ 
after  otherwise  provide;  $305,212,637  to  be 
available  under  section  201  (relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa) ; 
$1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section 
301  (relating  to  military  and  other  assistance 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific) ;  and  $15,000,000  to 
be  available  under  section  401  (relating  to 
military  assistance  for  Latin  America).’ 

“CHAPTER  H - MUTUAL  DEFENSE  FINANCING 

“Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropria¬ 
tions. — (a)  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  540  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  101  (a) 
(2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to 
exceed  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense 
support,  economic  and  technical  assistance), 
including  the  exploration  and  development 
of  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  for  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
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China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.’ 

“(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  101  the 
following  new  section: 

“  'Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of 
funds,  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic 
weapons  required  by  French  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft 
required  by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.’ 

“(c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  303  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  304.  There  this  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000, 
tor  the  procurement  of  equipment,  ma- 
rVials,  and  services  (as  defined  in  section 
'll  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required  by 
and  are  to  be  made  available  to,  or  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located 
in  such  Associated  States.’ 

“CHAPTER  in - MUTUAL  SPECIAL  WEAPONS 

PLANNING 

“Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropria¬ 
tion. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 

541  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons  to  na¬ 
tions  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  to  the  international  organ¬ 
izations  referred  to  in  sections  2  (b)  (A)  and 
2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  prior 
to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose, 
the  President  shall  determine  that  such 
obligation  is  of  direct  importance  to  the  se¬ 
curity  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in- 
Nrtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
Jfle  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended:  And  provided  further.  That, 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the 
President  shall  determine  (1)  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2).  that  the 
transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States;  and  (3)  that  such  transfer 
will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  re¬ 
stricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer 
of  any  such  weapons.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section.’ 

“CHAPTER  IV - TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropria¬ 
tion. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 

542  the  following  new  section: 

“  'Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  203  (relat¬ 
ing  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  Near  East  and  Africa);  $72,100,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a) 
(relating  to  defense  support,  economic  and 
technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 


and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to 
technical  assistance  for  Latin  America) .’ 

“Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation 
for  Basic  Materials. — Section  514  (relating 
to  basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.’ 

“CHAPTER  V - SPECIAL  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section 
206  (relating  to  refugees)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to 
exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish 
special  economic  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  area, 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in 
the  area,  and  for  other  types  of  economic 
assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C. 
1557),  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply. to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.’ 

“Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan. — Section 
302  (relating  to  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c),  and  by  inserting  after  sub¬ 
section  (a)  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

“‘(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  in  India  and  Pakistan,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish 
special  economic  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  such 
countries,  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  therein,  and  to  enable 
the  countries  designated  in  this  subsection 
to  make  greater  progress  toward  solving 
their  mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with 
each  other.  The  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  International  Development,  ex¬ 
cept  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose 
for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of 
section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.’ 

“CHAPTER  VI - MULTILATERAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

“Sec.  601.  Movement  of  Migrants. — Sec¬ 
tion  534  (relating  to  the  movement  of  mi¬ 
grants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.’ 

“Sec.  602.  Multilateral  Technical  Coop¬ 
eration. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  543  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for 


multilateral  technical  cooperation  under 
section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development.’ 

“Sec.  603.  Children’s  Welfare. — The  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  544  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1954  for  the  support  of  inter¬ 
national  children’s  welfare  work  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.’ 

“Sec.  604.  Ocean  Freight  on  Relief  Ship¬ 
ments. — Section  535  (relating  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary 
relief  shipments)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for  use 
in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  sec¬ 
tion  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.’ 

“Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency. — Section  303  (a)  (relat¬ 
ing  to  Korean  relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  ‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000  for  mak¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Kor¬ 
ean  Reconstruction  Agency,  or  such  other 
agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.’ 

“(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out 
’$67,500,000’  anil  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$40,- 
750,000.’ 

“chapter  VII — further  changes  in  existing 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 

“Sec.  701.  Transfers  of  Funds. — (a)  Sec¬ 
tion  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  the  appropriations  made  available 
under  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between  appro¬ 
priations  made  available  under  either  para¬ 
graph  of  subsection  (a) :  Provided,  That 
whenever  the  President  makes  any  such  de¬ 
termination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.’ 

“(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘(excluding  bal¬ 
ances  of  prior  appropriations  _  continued 
available)  pursuant  to  section  201’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ’under  section  201*. 

“(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513 
(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ‘Whenever  the  President  de¬ 
termines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sec¬ 
tions  101  (a)  (1),  201,  301,  and  401  may  be 
transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  under  any  such  section  may  be 
transferred  from  that  section;  and  funds 
made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (2), 
203,  302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred 
among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred 
shall  be  consolidated  with  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  the  section  to  which  they  are 
transferred. 

“Sec.  702.  Unexpended  Balances. — The 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  adding  after  section  545  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section:  _ 

“  ‘Unexpended  balances 

“  ‘Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance 
under  each  paragraph  of  title  III,  Mutual 
Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  its  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1954,  and  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  1954 
appropriation  made  for  the  same  general 
purpose  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  7,03.  Escapees. — Paragraph  101  (a) 

(1)  of  title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  ‘similarly’ 
before  the  word  ‘determined’,  (2)  by  insert¬ 
ing  ‘or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Com¬ 
munist-occupied  areas  of  Asia’  immediately 
after  ‘Austria,’  and  before  ‘and  any  other 
countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union’,  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  ‘and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States’. 

“Sec.  704.  Military  Aid  in  the  Near  East 
and  Africa. — Section  202  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  '(a)’  after  ‘Sec.  202.’,  and  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  ‘(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  be  available, 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  in  order  to  provide  assistance,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area 
of  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  organization  created 
pursuant  to  a  regional  defense  arrangement 
in  the  area,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
participating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to 
any  other  nation  in  the  general  area  which 
the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and 
whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the 
President  determines  to  be  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  (any  such  de¬ 
termination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives).  No  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  recipient  nation  has  agreed  (1) 
that  the  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its 
internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense, 
or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area,  or  in  United-  Nations  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures,  and  (2) 
that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  other  nation.’ 

“Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to 
Korea. — The  first  sentence  of  section  302  (a) 
(relating  to  economic  aid  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘(but 
not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)  ’. 

“Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization 
and  general  provisions)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for 
new  military  assistance  programs. — Amend 
section  504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in 
personnel)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(d)  (1)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United 
States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or 
allowances  from  the  administrative  expense 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by 
or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations 


for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the 
military  personnel  assigned  to  such  pro¬ 
grams,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least 
5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so  em¬ 
ployed  or  assigned  on  June  1, 1952,  except  for 
such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or 
delivery  of  materiel. 

“  ‘(2)  One  hundred  twenty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the.  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who 
are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  or  allowances  from  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  or  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  participating  agencies  for 
carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for 
which  are  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum  less 
than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  to 
comparable  positions  on  January  31,  1953, 
except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling, 
crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“‘(3)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency 
under  paragraph  (2),  the  determination  as 
to  which  individual  employee  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned; 

“‘(4)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall  cause  studies  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are 
feasible  and  consistent  with'  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“‘(5)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following 
categories  of  civilian  employees  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph 

(2)  of  this  subsection: 

“  ‘(A)  Civilian  employees  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  such  programs  in  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  en¬ 
gaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

“‘(B)  Civilian  employees  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  such  programs  for  any 
countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were 
in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“  ‘(C)  Civilian  employees  and  military  per¬ 
sonnel  carrying  out  such  programs  for  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  headquarters  es¬ 
tablished  after  July  1,  1953.’ 

“(b)  Special  use  of  funds. — Amend  sec¬ 
tion  513  (b)  (relating  to  special  use  of  funds) 
to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(B)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  of 
which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  al¬ 
located  to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  in 
any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  use  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such 
determination.’ 

“(c)  Guaranties. — Amend  section  520  (re¬ 
lating  to  investment  guaranties)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘Guaranties 

“  ‘Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of 
notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  shall  be  available  for  making  guaranties 
of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  sections  111  (b)  (3) 


and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  any  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  guaranty  program,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  this  Act.' 

“(d)  Termination  of  program. — Amend 
section  530  (relating  to  the  expiration  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program)  by  striking  out 
‘twelve  months’  and  ‘twelve -month’  wher¬ 
ever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘twenty-four  months’  and  ‘twenty- 
four-month’,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  ‘:  Provided,  That  such 
part  of  the  equipment,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices  referred  to  above  as  is  to  be  transferred 
to  recipient  countries  under  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or 
the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  may  be 
so  transferred  until  June  30,  1957,  and  that 
part  of  the  funds  referred  to  above  which  is 
appropriated  to  carry  out  such  Acts  may  be 
obligated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  above, 
and  for  liquidating  operations  under  this 
proviso,  until  June  30,  1957:  Provided,  That 
guaranties  authorized  under  section  111  (b) 

(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  may  be  issued  until  Jun^ 
30,  1957,  out  of  any  funds  remaining  availabW 
for  that  purpose5. 

“(e)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  after  sec¬ 
tion  546  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Underdeveloped  areas 
"  ‘Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  for  assistance,  other  than 
military  assistance,  to  any  economically  un¬ 
derdeveloped  area,  such  funds  may  be  used 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  or  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  International  Development. 
Where  administrative  arrangements,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and 
allowances  of  personnel,  authorized  under 
section  503  (b)  (3) ,  differ  from  those  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  Director  may  make  use  of  arrange¬ 
ments  authorized  under  either  statute,  in 
carrying  out  such  programs,  except  that  be¬ 
fore  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  to  countries  in  which  programs 
authorized  under  the  Act  for  International 
Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Di¬ 
rector  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.’  (  i 

“(f)  Use  of  local  currency.—  v' 

“(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  521  (relating  to  administra¬ 
tive  expenses). 

“(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following 
new  action:  • 

“  ‘United  States  use  of  foreign  currency 
“  ‘Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  other¬ 
wise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by 
amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

“‘(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
any  authorization  contained  in  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States) :  Provided,  That  such  curren¬ 
cies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  use,  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations 
legally  incurred  against  such  currencies  prior 
to  July  1,  1953.’ 

“(g)  Near  east  refugees. — Add  after  sec¬ 
tion  548  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Near  East  refugees 

"‘Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  "the  Near  East  in 
particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make 
a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near 
East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey  to 
the  Congress  within  one  hundred  fifty  days 
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after  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is 
enacted,  together  /with  recommendations  for 
seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such 
report  and  recommendations,  especial  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  to  a  program  which 
would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these 
refugees  to  develop  and  expand  the  resources 
of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

‘“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  section,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
sh’all  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee* 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  shall  keep  these  committees 
constantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  action 
which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section’.” 

“(h)  Use  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. — Add  after  section  549  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“  ' Use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

“  ‘Sec.  550.  (a)  Not  less  than  $100,000,000 
and  not  more  than  $250,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in 
United  States. 

*9“  ‘(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  countries  for 
the  sale  and  export  of  such  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  conditions  nego¬ 
tiated  by  him  with  such  countries  and  to 
accept  in  payment  therefor  local  currency 
for  the  account  of  the  United  States.  In 
negotiating  agreements  for  the  sale  of  such 
commodities,  the  President  shall — 

‘“(1)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard 
against  the  substitution  or  displacement  of 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or 
friendly  countries,  and  to  assure  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  that  sales 
prices  of  such  commodities  are  consistent 
with  maximum  world  market  prices  of  like 
commodities  of  similar  quality,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  jn  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection: 

“‘(2)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable; 

“  ‘(3)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  under¬ 
developed  and  new  market  areas; 

“‘(4)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchas- 
g  countries  will  not  resell  or  transship  to 
er  countries  or  use  for  other  than  domes- 
'l  consumption  commodities  purchased 
under  this  program  without  specific  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  President. 

“  ‘(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall 
use  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to 
the  following  purposes — 

“‘(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
countries  or  mutual  defense  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

“‘(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in 
friendly  countries; 

“‘(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  to  increase  production  of 
goods  or  services,  including  strategic  mate¬ 
rials,  needed  in  any  country  with  which  an 
agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other 
friendly  countries,  with  the  authority  to  use 
currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  de¬ 
posit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States; 

“  ‘(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis; 

“‘(5)  for  grants-in-ald  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly 
countries; 

“  ‘(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United 
States  stockpiles. 

“‘(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  take  special 
precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  foreign  exchange  earnings 


which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  United 
States  or  any  friendly  nations. 

“  ‘(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  en¬ 
ter  into  such  agreements  with  third  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  goods  accruing  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales  made  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571- 
1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  period  in  the  next  to  last  sentence 
of  section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on 
furnishing  of  excess  equipment) ,  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  ‘and  after  June 
30,  4953,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000’. 

“(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Strike, 
out  the  word  ‘The’  where  it  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  section  408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to 
sales  of  military  equipment)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘Notwithstanding 
-  the  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the’. 

“(c)  Dependable  undertaking  proce¬ 
dure. — Amend  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military 
equipment)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Before  a  con¬ 
tract  is  ‘entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work 
is  undertaken,  such  nation,  or  international 
military  organization  or  headquarters,  shall 
(A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabili¬ 
tation  which  will  assure  the  United  States 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
amoifht  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may 
accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  con¬ 
tract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts 
under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States 
by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
$700,000,000.’ 

“(d)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  sec¬ 
tion  411  (d)  (containing  definitions)  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(d)  The  term  “services”  shall  include 
any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of 
equipment  for  designated  periods  solely  for 
test  and  study  purposes.’ 

“Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519),  are  further 
amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Term  of  guaranties. — Amend  sec¬ 
tion  111  (b)  (3)  (relating  to  guaranties)  by 
striking  out  ‘which  guaranties  shall  termi¬ 
nate  not  later  than  fourteen  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act’,  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘which  guaranties  shall  be 
limited  to  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance.’ 

“(b)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last 
proviso  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  (relating  to 
counterpart  funds)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘And 
provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from 
such  special  account  are  used  by  a  country 
to  make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of 
assistance  to  such  country  shall  be  reused 
only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  between  the  country  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.’ 

“(c)  Use  of  local  currency. — Amend  sec¬ 
tion  115  (h)  by  striking  eut  ‘including’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘and, 
■without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for’. 

“Sec.  709.  United  Nations  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Programs. — Amend  the  last  proviso 
in  section.  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  Interna¬ 


tional  Development  by  striking  out  the  worej 
‘fiscal’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
‘calendar.’ 

“Sec.  710.  Amendment  and  Repeal  of 
Certain  Provisions. — (a)  (1)  Section  516  (a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital 
role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising 
levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living 
essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  in  furtherance  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Act,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
other  free  countries  in  fostering  private 
initiative  and  competition,  in  discouraging 
monopolistic  practices,  in  improving  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  commerce,  and  in  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  free  labor  unions;,  and  to  encourage 
American  enterprise  in  contributing  to  the 
economic  strength  of  other  free  countries 
through  private  investment  abroad  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information 
on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection.’ 

“(2)  Section  516  (by  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  ‘To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
‘Under’. 

“(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  re¬ 
pealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any 
commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
William  F.  Knowland, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
John  Sparkman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  noted  below: 

the  fund  authorizations 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  the  House 
bill  was  $4,998,732,500.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  $5,318,732,500.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  Houses  was 
$320,000,000. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  on 
an  authorization  of  $5,157,232,500.  Thus  the 
Senate  authorization  was  reduced  by  $161,- 
500,000;  the  House  authorization  was  in¬ 
creased  by  $158,500,000. 

The  conference  agreement  carries  $3,581,- 
523,000  for  military  assistance  for  all  areas  . 
and  $934,000,000  for  mutual  defense  financ¬ 
ing.  The  military  assistance  authorization 
is  $100,000,000  more  than  that  carried  in  the 
House  bill,  but  represents  a  $100,000,000  re- 
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duction  in  the  Senate  amount.  The  sum  au¬ 
thorized  for  mutual  defense  financing  is 
$50,000,000  more  than  that  authorized  by  the 
House.  Likewise,  this  represents  a  $50,000,- 
000  reduction  in  the  Senate  amount. 

The  authorization  agreed  upon  for  the 
basic  materials  program  is  $7,500,000,  repre¬ 
senting  an  equal  adjustment  between  the 


Senate  authorization  of  $15,000,000  and  the 
absence  of  any  sum  in  the  House  bill.  The 
conference  agreement  retains  the  House  au¬ 
thorization  of  $9,000,000  for  the  Children’s 
Fund,  a  reduction  of  $4,000,000  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  authorization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agreement  includes  the  Senate  figure  of  $1,- 
825,000  for  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages, 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953 


an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  House 
figure. 

TABLE 

This  table  shows  the  sums  carried  in  the 
proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  executive  branch,  as  altered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
Senate,  and  as  agreed  to  in  conference. 
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Difference 
•  between 
column  1 
and  col¬ 
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by  executive 
(revised  com¬ 
mittee  print, 
June  4,  1953) 

Recommended 
by  Committee 
on  Foreign 
Affairs  and 
authorized 
by  House, 

H.  R.  5710 

Difference 
between 
executive 
request 
(col.  4)  and 
House 
(col.  5) 

Recommended 
by  Senate 
Committee  on 
Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and 
authorized  by 
Senate,  S.  2128 

Difference 
between 
House 
(col.  5)  and 
Senate 
(col.  7) 

Conference 

agreement 

* 

(1) 

.  (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

I.  Military  assistance: 

$2,  634,  323,  000 

$2,  216,  923, 000 
448,  600, 000 
1, 001, 000, 000 
15,  000,  000 

$317, 400, 000 
20,  COO,  000 

$2, 179,  689, 870 
405,  212,  637 
1, 081,  620, 493 
15, 000, 000 

9$2, 079, 680,  870 
305,  212, 637 
1, 081,  620,  493 
15,  000,  000 

$100, 000, 000 
100,  000,  000 

$2, 179,  689,  870 
405,  212,  637 
1,  081,  620,  493 
15,  000, 000 

$100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

$2, 129,  689,  870 
355,  212,  637 
1, 081,  620,  493 
15,  000, 000 

'  469,  200, 000 
1, 001,  000,  000 
20,000,000 

D.  American  Republics _ 

5, 000,  000 

Total . - 

4,  024,  523, 000 

3, 681,  523, 000 

343, 000, 000 

3,  681,  523,  000 
- 

3,  481,  523, 000 

200, 000, 000 

3,  681,  523, 000 

200,  000, 000 

3,  581,  523, 000 

II.  Mutual  defense  financing: 

1  300,  000,  000 
1  95, 000,  000 

1  300, 000,  000 
1  84,  000, 000 

1  300, 000, 000 
1  84, 000,  000 

200, 000, 000 
84,  000, 080 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

1  300, 000, 000 
1  84,  000,  000 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

400, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

250, 000.  ^ 
84,000,^ 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

400, 000,  000 

B.  Formosa  and  Indochina . - 

11, 000, 000 

C.  French  NATO  military  produc¬ 
tion - - - - 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

100,  000,  000 

’100,000,000 

400, 000, 000 

D.  British  NATO  aircraft  produc- 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

400, 000, 000 

E.  Equipment  and  support  of  forces 
in  Indochina . . . 

400, 000, 000 

400, 000, 000 

- 

995, 000, 000 

984, 000, 000 

11,000,000 

984, 000, 000 

884, 000,  000 

100, 000, 000 

984,000,000 

100,000,000 

934, 000, 000 

HI.  Mutual  special  weapons  planning . 

250,  000,  000 

250,  000,  000 

250,  000,  000 

100, 000, 000 

150,  000, 000 

100,  000,  000 

100,  000,  000 

IV.  Technical  assistance: 

A.  Near  East  and  Africa _ f _ 

I  43,  792,  500 

1  43,  792,  500 

43,  792,  500 
72, 100, 000 

43, 792,  500 
72. 100,  000 

J  43,  792,  500 
1  72  100  000 

43,  792,  500 
72, 100, 000 
24,  342,  000 

B.  Asia  and  Pacific— . 

1  72, 100,  000 

J  72, 100,  000 

.  C.  American  Republics . . . 

1  24,  342,  000 

1  24,  342,  000 

'  24,342,000 

24,  342,  000 

1  24,  342,  000 

Total . 

140,  234,  500 

140,  234,  500 

140,  234,  500 

.  140,  234.  500 

140,  234,  500 

140,  234,  500 

25,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 

25.  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

15,  000,  000 

7,  500,  000 

VI.  Special  regional  assistance: 

A.  Near  East  and  Africa _ 

194,  000,  000 
94,  400, 000 

194,  000,  000 

194, 000,  000 
94, 400,  000 

194,  000,  000 
94,  400,  000 

194,  000,  000 
94,  400,  000 

194, 000, 000 
94,  400,  000 

B.  India  and  Pakistan _ _ 

94,400,000 

Total . . . . 

288, 400,  000 

288,  400,  000 

288,  400,  000 

288,  400,  000 

288,  400,  000 

288, 400, 000 

VII.  Multilateral  organizations: 

A.  Movement  of  migrants . . 

10, 000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

10, 000,  000 

13, 750, 000 
9, 000, 000 
1, 825, 000 

71, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

13, 750, 000 
9,000,000 
825,000 

71, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 

13,-750, 000 
13, 000, 000 
1, 825, 000 

71, 000, 000 

10,000,000 

13, 750, 000 
9, 000, 000 
1,825,'^ 

71,000,  ® 

B.  Multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  . 

.13,750,000 

13, 750, 000 

O.  Children’s  welfare _ _ _ 

9,000,000 
1, 825, 000 

71, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 

$4, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

1,  825, 000 

71, 000, 000 

$1, 000, 000 

E.  U.  N.  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency . 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

.  105, 575, 000 

105, 575, 000 

105,  575, 000 

104,575,000 

1,000,000 

109,  575, 000 

5, 000, 000 

105, 575, 000 

Total  in  bill . . . 

5, 828, 732,  500 

5, 474,  732,  500 

$354, 000, 000 

5,  474,  732,  500 

4, 998, 732, 500 

2  476,  000,  000 

5, 318, 732,  500 

3 320, 000, 000 

<5,157,232,500 

i  Not  separately  identified.  4  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $98,396,000  of  local  currencies.  This 

*  House  below  Executive  request— column  2  less  column  5.  authorization  makes  no  demand  on  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

*  House  below  Senate — column  7  less  column  6. 


EUROPEAN  DEFENSE  COMMUNITY  (SECTION  101) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  military  assistance  to 
Europe  in  fiscal  year  1954  be  made  avail¬ 
able  only  for  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  similar  provision,  except  that  it  granted 
discretion  to  the  President  to  withhold  up  to 
$1,000,000,000  of  such  funds. 

The  conference  agreement  in  effect  com¬ 
bines  the  features  of  both  versions  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  50  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1954  military  assistance  funds  for  Europe 
shall  be  used  for  equipment  and  materials 
to  be  transferred  to  the  European  Defense 
Community  or  to  the  countries  which  be¬ 
come  members  thereof,  unless  the  Congress 
upon  Presidential  recommendation  other¬ 
wise  provides.  Thus,  should  the  organization 
not  come  into  being  and  should  the  Presi¬ 
dent  consider  that  conditions  might  never¬ 
theless  in  his  judgment  warrant  release  of 
the  funds,  materials,  and  equipment  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  organization,  the  Congress 
would  reconsider  the  provision  upon  the  rec¬ 


ommendation  of  the  President.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  expresses  the  importance 
which  the  United  States  attaches  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Defense  Community  and  gives  as¬ 
surance  that  the  formation  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  followed  by  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  in  helping  the  EDO  contribute  to 
the  collective  security  effort.  Equipment 
and  materials  may  be  procured,  but  delivery 
of  the  assistance  shall  not  take  place  until 
the  organization  is  formed. 

MUTUAL  DEFENSE  FINANCING - EXPLORATION  FOR 

MINERALS  AND  PETROLEUM  (SECTION  201 

(A)) 

The  Senate  amendment  in  connection  with 
defense  support,  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  contained 
a  provision  explicitly  authorizing  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  assistance  in  the  form  of  exploration 
and  development  of  mineral  and  petroleum 
resources.  The  House  bill  did  not  refer  to 
such  form  of  assistance.  In  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  to  the  development  of  these  resources 


in  this  vital  area,  the  conference  agreement 
retains  the  Senate  language. 

BASIC  MATERIALS  (SECTION  402) 

The  executive  branch  had  requested  $25,- 
000,000  and  an  equal  amount  in  local  cur¬ 
rency  for  basic  materials  projects.  This  sum 
is  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  projects  that 
will  increase  the  production  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  food,  particularly  in  Africa  and  the 
Far  East,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  and  the  economic  stability 
of  large  areas  of  the  free  world. 

The  House  did  not  authorize  the  dollar 
amount  but  left  undisturbed  the  use  of  local 
currency.  The  Senate  amendment  included 
$15,000,000  but  carried  no  provision  for  local 
currency.  Thus,  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  were  (1)  $15,000,000  and  (2) 
$25,000,000  equivalent  in  local  currency. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  language 
on  local  currency.  This  makes  possible  the 
use  of  local  currency  equal  to  $25,000,000  for 
development  purposes.  The  conferees  ad¬ 
justed  the  dollar  authorization  to  $7,500,000 
to  cover  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies 
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and  equipment  from  dollar  sources,  Includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  (SECTION  502) 

The  House  bill  required  the  President, 
when  he  specifies  the  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  special  regional  economic  assist¬ 
ance  is  to  be  furnished  India  and  Pakistan, 
to  include  conditions  and  assurances  “to  en¬ 
able  the  countries  *  *  *  to  make  greater 
progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  in  cooperation  with  each  other.”  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  man¬ 
date.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
quoted  language,  but  includes  it  as  one  of 
the  positive  purposes  of  the  assistance  rather 
than  as  a  specific  condition. 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  ON  RELIEF  SHIPMENTS  (SECTION 
604) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  an  appropriation  for  use  in 
paying  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  ship¬ 
ments  by  voluntary  relief  agencies.  The 
amount  in  the  House  bill  was  $825,000,  while 
that  contained  in  the  Senate  was  $1,825,000. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  evidence  presented 
subsequent  to  House  action  indicates  that 
7\e  90  million  pounds  of  dried  milk  have 
‘*Vi  made  available  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  these  agencies  for  distribution 
abroad,  the  conference  agreement  contains 
the  Senate  amount,  which  should  enable  the 
agencies  involved  to  distribute  the  milk  and 
Other  relief  supplies. 

UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION 
AGENCY  (SECTION  605) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA),  but  the  Senate  amendment  au¬ 
thorized  contributions  to  UNKRA  “or  such 
other  agency  as  the  President  may  direct.” 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate 
language,  thus  permitting  flexibility  to  meet 
possible  changed  conditions,  adding  after  the 
phrase  “such  other  agency”  the  words  “for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea”. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS  (SECTION  701) 

The  House  bill  permitted  the  President  to 
transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  of  the 
funds  provided  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
military  assistance  and  defense  support  to 
Europe  ■  from  one  of  these  purposes  to  the 
' \r  in  that  area.  The  House  bill  also  per- 
'^ted  10  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
assistance  to  each  area  to  be  transferred  to 
other  areas  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  both  types  of  transfer,  in  applying  the 
10-percent  figure,  unexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations  were  not  included. 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  the 
transferability  of  funds  between  military  and 
economic  assistance  within  Europe  from  10 
to  15  percent  and  provided  for  a  transfer  of 
15  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authorizations  for  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Financing,  Technical  Assistance,  and 
Multilateral  Organizations  among  those 
chapters. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  made  eligible 
for  transfer  the  special  assistance  to  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  Indochina,  to  the 
Near  East,  and  to  India  and  Pakistan,  while 
the  House  bill  excluded  such  special  assist¬ 
ance  from  transfer. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  House  bill,  except  that  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  prior  appropriations 
are  to  be  included  in  computing  the  10-per¬ 
cent  figure. 

MILITARY  AID  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 
(SECTION  704) 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  fluid  situation  in  the  Near  East  war¬ 
ranted  sp'ecial  consideration.  The  House  bill 
carried  an  authorization  of  $305,212,637  for 
military  assistance;  the  Senate  amendment, 
$405,212,637— a  difference  of  $100,000,000. 
The  conferees  adjusted  these  sums  and 
agreed  upon  $355,212,637. 


Of  this  sum,  $50,000,000  is  earmarked  to 
provide  military  assistance  to  a  regional  de¬ 
fense  organization  or  any  members  thereof. 
To  grant  maximum  flexibility  he  may  also 
draw  on  the  $50,000,000  for  additional  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area 
which  he  “determines  to  be  of  direct  im¬ 
portance  to  the  defense”  of  that  area  and 
“whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the 
President  determines  to  be  important 'to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.”  When  he 
has  made  such  a  determination,  he  shall  so 
advise  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

It  is  further  provided  that  such  military 
assistance  as  is  given  under  this  section 
will  be  contingent  upon  adequate  safeguards 
as  to  its  use  by  the  recipient  nation.  These 
will  include  provisions  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  “will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its 
internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense, 
or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective 
security  arrangement  and  measures  *  *  *  .” 
It  will  also  be  required  to  give  assurances 
“that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  ag¬ 
gression  against  any  other  nation.” 

This  earmarked  $50  million  is  in  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  for  trans¬ 
fer  of  10  percent  of  area  military  funds  to 
countries  other  than  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Iran. 

PERSONNEL  CEILINGS  (SECTION  706  (A)  ) 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  provision, 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  requiring  a  10  percent  reduction  of 
United  States  civilian  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  connected  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  This  year  the  committee  again 
proposed,  and  the  House  accepted,  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  percent  reduction.  The  Senate 
had  no  such  provision  in  its  amendment 
and  accepted  the  House  provision.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  reduction  in  force  of  at  least 
560  will  be  effected  through  the  inclusion  of 
this  section. 

The  House  bill  stipulated  that  such  a  re¬ 
duction  be  effected  not  later  than  90  days  af¬ 
ter  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill.  The 
pending  reorganization  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid  raises  complex  adminis¬ 
trative  problems.  For  this  reason  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  period  of 
120  days  in  which  to  effect  the  reduction. 

The  administration  anticipates  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  military  assistance  programs  in  other 
countries  not  presently  receiving  such  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program; 
the  expansion  of  assistance  to  Indochina; 
and  military  assistance  to  defense  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity.  Both  Houses  permitted  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  military  personnel  above  existing 
ceilings  to  carry  out  such  new  and  aug¬ 
mented  programs.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  allowed  additional  civilian  personnel 
identified  with  these  programs.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  as  well  as  the  State 
Department  will  be  required  to  administer 
and  give  support  to  these  programs.  For 
this  reason  the  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  Senate  language. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAM  (SECTION  706  (D)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  date 
for  termination  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  from  June  30,  1954,  to  June  30,  1955, 
and  provided  an  additional  period  of  1  year 
for  liquidating  transactions  financed  with 
funds  other  than  those  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  A 
period  of  2  years  after  1955  was  authorized 
for  liquidating  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  transactions  since  military  equipment, 
such  as  planes  and  ships,  involves  a  long 
lead  time. 

The  House  bill  made  no  change  in  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  program  but  extended 


the  period  for  completing  transactions  from 
12  to  24  months. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
retain  the  date  June  30,  1954,  for  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  program  as  provided  in  existing 
law  but  extended  the  time  available  for 
completing  transactions  involving  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  funds  until  June  30, 
1957,  and  for  2  years  in  the  case  of  non- 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  funds.  The 
conference  agreement  also  authorizes  the  is¬ 
suance  until  June  30,  1957,  of  guaranties. 

The  June  30,  1954,  date  was  adhered  to, 
not  because  the  committee  of  conference 
believed  that  all  forms  of  assistance  to  other 
nations  would  finally  terminate  on  that  date, 
but  because  they  felt  that  a  basic  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  foreign 
aid  is  necessary  before  that  date.  The  new 
administration  recognizes  this.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  submitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
to  Congress  President  Eisenhower  said: 

“Our  organization  for  the  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  has  been  built  upon  a  patchwork 
of  statutes  which  needs  careful  restudy  as  a 
basis  for  new  legislation.  The  development 
of  new  legislation  will  take  time.  By  early 
next  year  we  will  be  prepared,  with  appro¬ 
priate  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to 
recommend  such  legislation.” 

NEAR  EAST  REFUGEES  (SECTION  706  (G)  ) 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provision 
for  a  survey  of  the  Near  Eastern  refugee  situ¬ 
ation.  The  House  agreed  that  the  results  of 
the  survey  should  be  reported  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  within  150  days  in  lieu  of  the  90  days 
required  in  the  House  bill.  The  conferees 
were  of  the  opinion  that  this  additional  time 
was  necessary  to  permit  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  complex  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  refugee  situation. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
(SECTION  706  (H)  ) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  included  provisions  for  the  use  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  in  connection 
with  supplying  assistance  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  language  of  the  House  bill  stated 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  should  be  substituted  for 
other  forms  of  economic  aid  to  the  extent 
feasible.  The  Senate  provision  authorized 
an  arrangement  for  converting  dollars  au¬ 
thorized  for  military  assistance  into  foreign 
currencies.  The  dollars  received  by  the  for¬ 
eign  nation  were  to  be  spent  by  agreement 
for  United  States  farm  products  and  the 
local  currencies  received  by  the  United  States 
would  be  spent  for  military  end  items  in  the 
purchasing  countries. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  both  provisions.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  requires  that  of  the  funds 
authorized  not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $250,000,000  “shall  be  used  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.”  The  pro¬ 
vision  for  “indirect”  financing  is  to  permit 
reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  commodities  supplied  from  its 
stocks. 

Sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies  is  authorized.  Such  currencies  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  special  United  States  account 
and  may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  legislation  without  appropriation  by 
the  Congress. 

Local  currencies  so  acquired  may  be  spent 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the  providing 
of  military  assistance  to  countries  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  and  to  other  specified 
purposes. 

Special  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  disposing  of  surpluses  in  a  manner 
which  would  displace  normal  market  ar¬ 
rangements  and  to  insure  that  maximum  use 
will  be  made  of  private  trade  channels. 

The  conference  agreement  carries  out  the 
objectives  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
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and  the  Senate  amendment  while,  providing 
more  specific  and  detailed  procedures  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objectives. 

SALES  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  (SECTION 
707  (B)) 

Provision  was  made  in  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  for  authorizing 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  other  nations  beyond 
June  30,  1954,  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  provided 
under  existing  law.  This  was  considered 
especially  necessary  because  of  the  need  of 
foreign  governments  in  buy  parts  and  com¬ 
ponents  for  weapons  and  equipment  pre¬ 
viously  supplied  to  them  by  the  United 
States  and  obtainable  only  in  the  United 
States.  The  House  bill  contained  language 
to  restrict  such  sales  after  the  termination 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  parts 
and  components  required  for  maintenance 
and  repair  -  purposes.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  did  not  contain  such  limiting  pro¬ 
visions.  The  conference  agreement  retains 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 
PROGRAMS  (SECTION  709) 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  appropriation  contained 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  for 
United  Nations  Technical  Cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  for  a  period  of  6  months  by  making 
the  authorization  apply  to  the  calendar  year 
1953  rather  than  the  fiscal  year.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  includes  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage.  The  full  amount  authorized  for  fis¬ 
cal  1953  was  not  appropriated  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year.  The  extension  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  permit  a  request  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  authorized. 

AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
(SECTION  710) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  amending  section  516  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  express  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  coun¬ 
tries  in  fostering  private  enterprise,  in  dis¬ 
couraging  monopolistic  practices  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  free  labor  unions,  and  to 
encourage  American  private  investment 
abroad  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  tech¬ 
nical  information.  The  House  bill  repealed 
section  516  (a).  Since,  however,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  House  thereby  to  repeal 
the  objectives  of  the  subsection,  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  follows  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  which  more  clearly  expresses  those 
objectives,  with  a  clarifying  modification  to 
confine  the  “exchange  of  ideas  and  tech¬ 
nical  information”  to  the  elements  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  covered  in  section  516  (a) 
as  amended  in  the  conference  agreement. 

PACIFIC  PACT 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Congress  favors  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  Pacific  pact,  consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
South  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  and 
the  United  States  participation  in  such  a 
pact.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision.  The  conference  agreement 
omits  the  provision.  The  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  includes 
a  somewhat  similar  expression  of  congres¬ 
sional  policy  as  follows: 

“The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as 
favoring  the  creation  by  the  free  countries 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  of  a 
joint  organization,  consistent  with  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a 
program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and 
social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security 
and  independence.’* 


GUARANTIES 


The  House  bill  contained  three  provisions 
relating  to  guaranties — one,  extending  the 
terms  of  guaranties  to  20  years;  the  second, 
extending  eligibility  to  countries  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Mutual  Security  Programs; 
and  the  last,  extending  the  types  of  risks 
covered  by  guaranties  to  “war,  revolution,  or 
civil  disorder.”  The  Senate  amendment  con¬ 
tained  no  such  provisions.  The  House 
yielded  on  the  last  provision,  but  the  Senate 
conferees  accepted  the  other  two  House  pro¬ 
visions.  These,  -together  with  the  proviso  in 
section  706  (d)  of  the  conference  agreement 
permitting  the  issuance  of  guaranties  until 
June  30,  1957,  also  accepted  by  the  Senate 
conferees,  should  help  to  broaden  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  so  as  to  stimulate 
greater  investor  participation. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  NATO  COUNTRIES 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  1528.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex¬ 
change  of  lands  of  the  Appomattox  Court 
House  National  Historical  Monument,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  non-Federal  lands;  and 

H.  R.  4905.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 


The  Senate  amendment  included  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  providing  that  “military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  for  purposes  not  included 
in  such  [NATO]  defense  plans.  *  *  *”  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conference  agreement  omits  the  provision. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
ceded  as  to  this  provision  and  joined  in 
expressing  the  judgment  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  Senate  language  might 
be  misinterpreted  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  as 
broadened  by  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  grant  sufficient 
authority  as  to  the  use  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  thus  making  the  Senate 
language  unnecessary. 

R.  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Jas.  P.  Richards, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  16.  An  act  to  amend  the  immunity  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  testimony  given  by  wit¬ 
nesses  before  either  House  of  Congress  or 
their  committees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signe"d  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  4905.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dorn  of  New  York  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  in  five  in¬ 
stances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin  in  three 
instances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Busbey  to  extend  the  remarks  he 
expects  to  make  in  the  Committee  of  th£ 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneo^ 
matter. 

Mr.  Bonin  and  to  include  an  editorial. 
Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Heller  in  three  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sheehan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gordon  and  to  include  a  telegram. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Evins  and  to  include  an  address 
ade  by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  at 
he  International  Kiwanis  Convention, 
otwithstanding  it  exceeds  the  limit  and 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
ost  $196. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Baker  and  to  include  an  article. 
Mr.  Hagen  of  Minnesota  in  three  in¬ 
stances  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jenkins  the  remarks  he  made  tor. 
day  in  Committee  and  to  include  extr® 
neous  matter.  '-3 

Mrs.  Harden  in  two  instances,  to  in¬ 
clude  in  one  an  article  appearing  in  Time 
magazine,  and  in  the  other  a  preliminary 
report  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr.  Bow  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  an  article  regarding  the  heroism 
of  the  nurses  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Bonin  and  Mr.  Rooney. 

Mr.  Wolverton  in  four  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vursell  and  to  include  a  radio 
broadcast. 


S.  1644.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May  27, 
1940  (54  Stat.  223),  as  amended,  and  the  act 
of  February  14,  1931  (46  Stat.  1111),  to  re¬ 
move  the  limitation  upon  the  rank  of  the 
Director  of  Music,  the  leader  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  Band,  and  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  pay  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  Band,  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  appointment  of  the  present  leader 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Band  to  the  per¬ 
manent  grade  of  commander  in  the  Navy. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 


Mr.  Halleck  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  revise  and  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  made  in  Committee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin  to  extend 
his  remarks  just  before  the  vote  on  the 
bill  H.  R.  5898. 

Mr.  Price  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter  in  each. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov# 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:’  Both  Houses  completed  congressional  action  on  drought-relief  and  foreign- 
aid  bills*  Senate  ratified  Wheat  Agreement  and  passed  measure  to  carry  it  out*  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  wheat  marketing  quota  bill*  Senate  received 
Arnold  nomination  to  FCA*  House  passed  customs-simplification  bill*  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  cleared  supplemental  appropriaH  on  bill*  House  committee  reported  bill  to 
modify  trade  agreements  -law*  Rep*  Steed  spoke  in  favor  of  livestock  price  supports* 


SENATE  ‘ 

1.  DROUGHT  RELIEF.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  6054,  the 
drought -relief,  bill  (pp.  8835—7,  8886—7)*  Thits  bill  will  novr  be  sent  to.ohp. 
President. 

,~v  WHEAT.  Ratified  Executive  H,  to  revise  and  extend  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
"  merit.  The  Agreement  and  an  explanation  of  it  are  printed  in  the  Record,  (pp. 

’8890-912.)  ,  ■  .  '  .  ^ 

Passed  without  amendment  S«  J.  Res.  97,  to  provide  for  effectuation  of  the 

new  International  Wheat  Agreement  (pp.  8873,  8912).  ,  ,  .  * 

Senate  and  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  5451,  to  amend  the  wheat 

marketing  quota  law  (pp.  8*834,  8887)* 

3*  FOREIGN  AID.  Both"  Houses  agreed  to  the’ conference  report  on  H.  R.  5710,  to 
amend  and  fextend  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  House  vote  was  221-109..  (pp. 
8933-40,  3861-8.)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  Sen.  Hiley 
pressed  regret  that  the  authorisation  for  ICEF  was  not  larger  (p.  8833) 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  paper  by  E.  J.  Bell  favoring  "Aid  By  Trade" 

8883-6).  •  •  •  , 

4.  NOI’HNATIOIL  of  Carl  Raymond  Arnold  to  be  FCA  Governor  was  received  (p.  8948). 

5.  POTATOES.  S.  2124,  relating  to  repacking  of  potatoes,  was  taken  from  the  Inter¬ 

state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  referred  to  the  Agriculture  And  Forestry 

Committee  (p.  8880). 

;  '  * 


-2-  .  ‘ 

•,  .  •  .  '  ;  .  *  i,  "  ■* 

.  6# ; PR'iCE  •  SUPPORTS •  Sen.  Langer  inserted.' a  Carson;  (N.  Dak#)  Commercial  Club  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  present  price-support  legislation  (p.  8874) * 

7*  TREATIES.  Sen*  Yfiley  criticized  the  Bricker  resolution*  to  limit  treaty  powers, 
and  inserted  letters  opposing  it  {pp,  8880-3)*  * 


HOUSE 


8*  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H*  R,  6200,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1954  (p*  8872), 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R,  4974,  the  State,  Justice,. .Commerce 
'  ‘  ’  *  Appropriation  bill  for  1954  (p*  883^),  and  H*  R*  5246,  the,  labor gHSU  appropria- 
'tion  ‘bill’  for  ‘1954  (p*  8834)*  'Senate,  conferees  have  been  .qppoiptqcl* . , , , 


9 •  FOREIGN  TRADE*  Passed  wfth  .amendment  ,H.  R*  5377,  to  amfin4  .Q$i$Ain  administra-  , 
’tive  provisions *of  the  Tar if f. Act  .of  .1930 .to  simplify  customs  ,pr.QCredure  (pp, 
88^7-61).  .Rejected  a  comipittee  amendment  to  require  t Rat  .injury  or  threat,  of 
( injury  be[pr<?Y<?£  by  an  industry  .before  a  countervailing  ,duty  would  .be.  Imposed  f;.j 
]><tby  the  Treasury  .Pepartment ,  (pp^  8860-1)*  Rep.  Scott  said, -this  amendment  was  ■ 

opposed  by  wool  and  cotton  groups,  etc*  (p*  8843)*  . 

The  ./ays  and  J  eans  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H*  R*  5894,  to  fj 
amend  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  to  provide  additional  protection  for 

American  workers,  farmers,  etc,  (K,  Kept*  777) (p*  8372), 

♦  '  ’ '  ■  '  -  •  .  ' 

SHALL  BUSINESS.  Adopted  H*  J.  Res,  294,  making  appropriations,  for  the  Small  . 
Defense  Plants,  Administration  for  July  1953  (p.  8831), 


10. 


11,  PRICE  DISCRIMINATION.  Rep.  Patman  claimed  there  is  a  nationwide  effort  to  fool 
the  independent  merchant  as  to  his  right  to  buy  cooperatively  under  the 
Robins on -Pat man  Act  (pp.  3868-9). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


12.  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST! TUT .  H.  R.  6357*  by  Rep.  Hunter,  and  H.  R#  6259,  by  Rep. 
Rhodes  of  Ariz • ,  11  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933";  to  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  (p.  8872). 


.  •  •  •  .  < 

*  ✓  »  •  •  *  • 

13.  FOREIGN  AID.  H*  R*  6262,  by  Rep,  Radi/an,'  to  authorize  CCC  commodities  to  be 
used  for  foreign  aid;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  8872) •  •  ’ 


<3 


14.  RESEARCH .  S.  2367,  by  Sen.  Aiken,  "to  strengthen  the  conduct  of  research"' in 

USDA;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p#  3376). 

«  (  •  •  ;  *  *  • 

15.  SOIL  CONSERVATION#  S,  2368,  by  Sen.  Aiken,  to  amend  Sec.  8  (e)  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 

servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  *  • 

*  (p.  -3876).  •  •  .  ' 

ft  •  #  ? 

,  .  .  BILLS  APPROVED  Bf  THE  PRESIDENT  '  ' 

‘  ,t  »V  ’  *  '  m 

►  *  ‘ 

16.  REORGANIZATION.  3.  106,  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Organization  x>f  the  Exec¬ 

utive  Branch.  Approved  July  10  (Public  Law  108). 

a.  1514,  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations# 
Approved  July  10,  1953  (Public  Law  109). 

•  .  v<.  ,  ’  H 

! 17.  FLAG.  S.  694,  to  prohibit  display  of  flags  of  international  organizations  or 
other  nations  in  equal  or  superior  prominence  cr  honor* -to '  the*  U#  S.  flag 
except  under  specified  circumstances.  Approved  July  9,  13 53  (Public  Law  107). 
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percent.  But  we  made  Germany  pay 
33 V3  percent,  or  34  or  35  percent.  I  do 
not  say  we  should  not  have  made  her 
pay  it.  Perhaps  we  should  have  done 
so.  But  that  is  the  situation. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  monu¬ 
mental  mistake  made  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  World  War  II  was  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumption  that  because  the  Rus¬ 
sians  professed  humanitarian  principles, 
they  were  Democrats  somewhat  after  our 
fashion,  whereas  they  were  not  at  all. 

Another  great  mistake  which  we  made, 
and  which  we  are  almost  chargeable 
with  primarily,  was  to  destroy — I  care 
not  how  we  look  at  it — two  great  produc¬ 
ing  countries  in  the  world  outside  our 
own  continent,  Germany  and  Japan, 
thereby  creating  a  vacuum  into  which 
inevitably  any  nearby  selfish,  aggres¬ 
sive  power  would  rush.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  post-war  obligations  were  not  debts 
that  Germany  contracted,  except  in  the 
same  way  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Italy  contracted  them. 

Of  the  post-war  obligations,  Great 
Britain  is  paying  13  percent,  France  8 
percent,  and  Italy  only  10  percent.  Yet 
we  say  Germany  has  gotten  off  too 
lightly  because  she  is  paying  33  Va  per¬ 
cent,  or  approximately  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
reminded  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
Germany  was  our  former  enemy.  So 
she  was.  I  do  not  hold  the  statement 
against  him  at  all,  but  I  had  always 
thought  that  when  we  laid  down  the 
sword  and  dealt  honorably  with  a  van¬ 
quished  people,  we  dealt  with  them  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  we  dealt  with 
all  free  people. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  referred  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  I  wish  to  finish  what  I  am 
saying.  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  merely  wished  to 
ask  one  question. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  referred 
a  while  ago  to  the  parallel  of  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  or  a  bankrupt  debtor.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  situation  in  a 
bankruptcy  court  or  any  other  court  in 
which  creditors  who  did  not  have  pre¬ 
ferred  status,  such  as  by  the  holding  of 
mortgages,  or  instruments  of  that  kind, 
were  not  treated  exactly  alike  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assets? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  There  are  always  pref¬ 
erences  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Yes;  preferences 
based  on  the  holdings  of  securities  or 
other  evidences  of  debt. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  But  here  is  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Germany 
back  on  her  feet.  I  shall  reach  that 
point  in  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  There  is  no  legal  pref¬ 
erence.  I  read  from  Mr.  Riddleberger’s 
testimony: 

I  don’t  know  that  this  Government  has 
ever  taken  the  position  that  because  we 


made  a  grant  to,  let  us  say,  a  recipient  coun¬ 
try  under  the  Marshall  plan  that  we  would 
say  that  the  private  debt  could  not  be  repaid 
because  that  assistance  was  granted. 

What  you  say,  sir,  is  entirely  true.  We 
have  written  down  the  postwar  aid  claim 
approximately  two-thirds,  and  that  is  done 
in  order,  shall  I  say,  to  make  possible  the 
reestablishment  of  the  credit,  normal  credit, 
of  Germany  and  fully  recognizing  that  in 
this  case  the  Government  was  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice,  we  attempted  to  do  it  so 
that  it  would  be  in  line  with  other  settle¬ 
ments. that  are  made  with  the  Marshall  plan 
recipients,  but  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  there  has  been  this  large  reduction  in 
the  postwar  aid  claim. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Before  we  undertook  this  negotiation,  the 
principles  of  it,  as  I  recail,  were  explained  in 
some  detail  to,  I  think,  this  committee — 

He  was  speaking  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  think  in  that 
respect  his  recollection  is  correct— 
we  had,  of  course,  the  approval  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council,  and  may  I  say  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  attempt  to  reestablish 
the  normal  credit  relationship  of  Germany 
anywhere  throughout  the  world,  then  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  prewar  external  debt  was  in 
our  opinion  essential. 

As  we  stand  today,  German  foreign  trade 
cannot  be  financed  in  what  you  would  call 
the  normal  channels  of  bank  credit.  It  has 
to  be  financed  from  the  reserve  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Central  Bank,  and  we  hope  with  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  normal  trade  and  credit 
fabric,  that  Germany  can  return  to  a  state 
which  will  enable  it  once  more  to  not  call 
upon  us  for  aid,  but  be  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet. 

I  shall  not  read  any-  further,  but  that 
testimony  certainly  shows  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Mr.  Riddleberger  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  this  adjustment. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  shall  repeat  my 
question.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  method  in  a  bankruptcy  court  or 
any  other  court  by  which  a  preferred 
status  may  be  granted  to  creditors  with 
respect  to  amounts  they  shall  receive  on 
obligations  they  hold? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Does  the  Senator 
think  a  preferred  status  should  be 
granted  in  this  case? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes,  I  think  it  should 
be  granted,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  clear  statement. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Now  we  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding.  If  it  were  not  for  the  cloud 
which  has  been  drifting  around  over  our 
minds  today,  as  to  whether  or  not  bond¬ 
holders  were  bona  fide  bondholders, 
whether  or  not  the  security  holders  were 
honest  security  holders,  and  whether  or 
not  they  paid  value  for  their  securities, 
there  would  not  be  any  question  be¬ 
fore  us. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  holders  paid 
full  value.  I  do  know  that  under  any 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  no  security 
that  was  owned  outside  of  Germany  in 
January  1945,  before  the  fall  of  Ger¬ 
many,  could  be  paid,  could  be  validated 


for  payment,  or  would  be  paid,  unless  it 
appeared  there  was  bona  fide  ownership 
and  that  the  security  was  kept  inside 
old  Germany. 

There  is  the  point.  That  is  the  step 
that  has  been  taken.  It  would  be  rea¬ 
sonably  effective  against  most  securities 
which  may  not  have  been  traded  be¬ 
tween  person  and  person.  As  to  that, 
no  one  can  give  any  assurance. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  kindly  give  me  his  attention,  I  will 
state  precisely  why  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  distinction  between  an  individual 
security  holder  and  the  Government. 
Assume  the  security  holder  is  an  honest 
purchaser  for  value.  Assume  the  debtor 
cannot  pay  his  total  debt  without  bank¬ 
rupting  himself  and  impairing  his  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  sisterhood  of  states  and 
nations.  Assuming  those  points,  why 
should  not  the  Government  pay  in  full? 
Why  should  not  all  taxpayers  stand  the 
loss?  Do  we  want  individuals  to  take 
the  loss,  and  to  allow  taxpayers  as  a 
whole  to  be  relieved? 

As  a  matter  of  plain  equity,  the  thing 
to  do  in  that  sort  of  situation  would  be 
to  say,  “We  will  relieve  the  individuals. 
We  will  let  the  Government  pay  them.” 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  indi¬ 
vidual  security  holders,  if  the  cerdit  of 
Germany  is  to  be  reestablished.  Ger¬ 
many  will  have  no  credit  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  so  long  as  her  securities 
are  scattered  all  over  the  earth  and  are 
not  honored.  In  such  circumstances  she 
will  never  get  back  on  her  feet. 

We  now  have  a  plain  case  in  which 
all  American  taxpayers  equally,  and  rat¬ 
ably  to  the  taxpayers,  can  put  their 
shouldeds  under  this  debt,  just  as  funds 
were  voted  from  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  Marshall  plan,  ECA,  Mutual 
Security,  and  the  other  plans  in  which 
the  United  States  participated.  Such 
funds  constitute  an  obligation  of  the 
whole  body  of  taxpayers.  But  if  the 
individual  creditors  are  honest  and  just 
creditors,  if  they  have  given  value  for 
their  securities,  and  if  they  hold  them, 
they  ought  to  be  paid. 

They  ought  to  be  paid  for  another  rea¬ 
son.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  whole 
transaction  with  Germany  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  was  to  get  her  back  on  her 
feet,  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  take 
her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  to 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  bring  her 
great  productive  capacity  and  genius  to 
bear  in  the  formation  of  a  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  that  could  stand  up  against  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  We  are  merely  wasting  our  time 
when  we  undertake  to  set  up  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  without  Germany. 
We  all  know  that  to  be  true.  So  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  this  whole  postwar  ad¬ 
vance  to  Germany  was  to  get  her  back 
on  her  feet.  Now  we  have  said  to  her, 
“You  are  going  to  pay  us  33  V3  percent 
of  what  we  have  advanced  to  you.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  going  to  get  a  bill  for 
only  13  percent  of  what  we  let  her  have. 
France  is  going  to  get  a  bill  for  only  8 
percent  of  what  we  let  her  have.  Italy 
is  going  to  get  a  bill  for  only  10  percent 
of  what  we  let  her  have.” 

That  is  the  case,  Mr.  President.  Do  we 
want  to  indulge  in  speculation  about  who 
owns  these  bonds,  and  how  they  were 
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obtained?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  best 
validating  procedure  has  been  provided 
to  take  care  of  any  stolen  securities 
which  might  come  back  into  the  market 
when  they  are  again  admitted  to  trade. 
If  we  are  to  speculate  on  that  subject,  of 
course  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  about 
it.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that,  as¬ 
suming  that  for  the  most  part  these  are 
honest  obligations  and  that  they  are 
justly  held  by  members  of  the  American 
public,  the  fact  is  that  we,  as  all  the  tax¬ 
payers,  should  take  our  part  of  that  post¬ 
war  loss  in  order  to  enable  Germany  to 
settle  up  more  than  $1,600,000,000  owed 
externally.  I  do  not  own  a  German 
bond,  and  never  have.  Perhaps  other 
Senators  do  not.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  if  Germany  is  to  get  on  her  feet, 
that  this  agreement  be  ratified. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  Ger¬ 
many  on  her  feet.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  want  to  see  that  nation  back  in 
a  position  to  stand  against  any  aggressor 
in  Europe.  If  we  destroy  this  agreement, 
if  we  send  it  back  in  the  face  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  German  elections,  we  might  as 
well  kiss  Western  Germany  goodby  so 
far  as  the  EDO  organization  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  is  a  message  at  the 
desk  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  leg¬ 
islative  session,  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  the  message  before  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  6054)  to  amend  the 
act  of  April  6,  1949,  to  provide  for  addi¬ 
tional  emergency  assistance  to  farmers 
and  stockmen,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


f  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS 
AMENDED— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legis¬ 
lative  session,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
I  sin  [Mr.  Wiley!  be  permitted  to  submit 
|  the  conference  report  on  House  bill  5710, 
|  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
I  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
\  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
I  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
\  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 


ate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5710)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair).  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  legislative 
clerk. 

(For  conference  report,  see  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  July  10,  1953,  pp.  8720- 
8733.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report,  as 
in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report,  as  in  legislative 
session?  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  mutual  security  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  By  Senator  Wiley  on  Mutual 
Security  Conference  Report 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  a  report  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953.  The  conferees  worked 
diligently  for  a  period  of  4  days.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  results  will  not  win  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
every  respect.  That  is  too  much  to  expect. 
But  the  conferees  did,  in  my  opinion,  ham¬ 
mer  out  satisfactory  compromises  for  a 
number  of  very  difficult  problems.  The  net 
result  is  a  workable  bill  which  merits  the 
support  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  total  dol¬ 
lar  authorization  of  not  to  exceed  $5,157,- 
232,500.  That  is  $161,500,000  less  than  was 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  $158,500,000  more 
than  was  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  split  the  major  items  of 
difference  50-50.  On  the  smaller  items,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  figure  of  $9  mil¬ 
lion  for  international  children’s  welfare  (as 
against  $13  million  in  the  Senate  bill),  and 
the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  figure  of 
$1,825,000  for  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  relief  shipments  (as  against 
$825,000  in  the  House  bill).  In  both  cases, 
the  conference  agreement  conforms  to  the 
administration  requests. 

The  other  major  points  of  difference  were 
settled  as  follows: 

European  Defense  Community:  The  House 
bill  provided  that  50  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  military  assistance  to  Europe 
could  be  made  available  only  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to 
withhold  up  to  $1  billion  until  the  treaty 
establishing  EDC  comes  into  effect. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  provision  al¬ 
locating  50  percent  of  the  funds  to  the  EDC, 
or  to  countries  which  become  members  of 
it,  “unless  the  Congress,  up  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  shall  hereafter  other¬ 
wise  provide.’’  The  conference  provision 
does  not  require  the  president  to  wait  until 
EDC  is  created,  but  will  allow  him  to  go 
ahead  and  use  the  money  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  military  supplies  and  equipment, 


although  the  goods  cannot  be  delivered 
unless  the  EDC  has  come  into  being  in  the 
meantime.  Because  of  the  timelag  between 
the  authorization  of  funds  and  the  delivery 
of  goods  paid  for  with  those  funds,  the  con¬ 
ference  provision  will  have  little  practical 
effect  until  late  1954  or  early  1955.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
can  review  the  situation  in  the  light  of  then- 
existing  circumstances. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities:  The 
House  bill  expressed  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  surplus  commodities  be  substituted  for 
other  economic  assistance  whereever  feasible. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  on  the  floor  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  providing  for  the 
use  of  military  assistance  funds  to  finance 
the  export  of  surplus  commodities  for  local 
currency  which,  in  turn,  would  be  used  for 
military  procurement. 

.  The  conferees  agreed  on  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  between  $100  million 
and  $250  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  the  bill  shall  be  used  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  amendment  authorizes  the 
President  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
friendly  countries  for  the  sale  of  these  com¬ 
modities  for  local  currencies  which  he  may 
then  use  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

Transfers  of  funds:  The  House  bill  allow¬ 
ed  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  the  bill  (excluding  unexpended  balances) 
to  be  transferred  between  specified  areas 
and  purposes.  The  Senate  bill  allowed  a 
general  transferability  up  to  15  percent,  in¬ 
cluding  unexpended  balances. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  provision  allow¬ 
ing  a  10  percent  transferability  between 
specified  areas  and  purposes  and  including 
unexpended  balances.  The  effect  is  to  make 
the  transfer  authority  somewhat  broader 
than  in  the  House  bill  and  somewhat  nar¬ 
rower  than  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Guaranties:  The  House  bill  amended 
existing  law  relating  to  guaranties  of  pri¬ 
vate  American  investments  abroad  in  three 
respects:  (1)  The  operation  of  the  guaranty 
program,  which  is  limited  by  existing  law 
to  countries  for  which  United  States  as¬ 
sistance  is  authorized,  was  extended  to  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  institute  the  program.  (2)  The 
term  of  the  guaranties,  which  under  existing 
law  is  14  years  from  the  date  of  passage  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  was 
extended  to  20  years  from  the  date  of  is¬ 
suance  of  the  guaranty.  (3)  Coverage  of  the 
guaranties,  which  under  existing  law  is 
limited  to  convertibility  of  currency,  expro¬ 
priation,  and  confiscation,  was  extended  to 
include  losses  from  war,  revolution,  or  civil 
disorder. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provisions 
about  guaranties. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi¬ 
sions  for  operation  of  the  guaranty  program 
in  any  country  with  which  an  agreement  is 
reached  and  for  extension  of  the  term  to  20 
years.  The  section  extending  coverage  to 
losses  from  war,  revolution,  and  civil  dis¬ 
order  was  dropped  from  the  bill  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Termination  of  program:  Under  existing 
law,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  expires  June 
30,  1954,  and  must  be  liquidated  by  June  30, 
1955.  The  House  bill  extended  the  liquida¬ 
tion  period  to  June  30,  1956.  The  Senate 
bill  extended  the  act  to  June  30,  1955,  and 
extended  the  liquidation  period  for  economic 
assistance  to  June  30,  1956,  and  for  military 
assistance  to  June  30,  1957. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  date 
for  expiration  of  the  act  and  the  Senate 
dates  for  liquidation  of  the  program.  As  the 
report  of  the  House  managers  points  out, 
the  1954  date  was  agreed  to,  not  because 
the  conferees  believed  that  all  forms  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  other  countries  would  be  brought 
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to  an  end  next  year,  but  rather  because  they 
felt  that  a  basic  overhauling  of  legislation 
dealing  with  foreign  aid  is  necessary  before 
that  date. 

Use  of  local  currency:  The  House  bill  au¬ 
thorized  an  additional  appropriation  of  $98,- 
396,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  our  Government  plans  to  use  abroad 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
program.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain 
this  provision.  The  House  conferees  in¬ 
sisted,  and  the  Senate  conferees  receded,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  local  currency  au¬ 
thorization  does  not  represent  a  dollar  charge 
on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

In  regard  to  other  sections  of  the  bill,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  deletion  of  the 
section  of  the  House  bill  calling  for  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  Pacific  Pact  and  to  acceptance  of 
the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  encouraging 
free  private  enterprise  and  free  trade  unions. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  deletion  of  the 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  limiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  housing  and  to  acceptance  of  the 
section  of  the  House  bill  calling  for  a  survey 
of  the  Near  East  refugee  situation.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  agreed  to  the  House  provision  for  a 
10-percent  cut  in  mutual-security  person¬ 
nel,  and  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  exempting  civilian,  as  well  as  military, 
personnel  in  new  military-assistance  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  personnel  ceilings. 

The  other  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  were  of  a  more  minor  nature.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  conference  report 
is  signed  by  all  the  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate: 

This  bill  represents  an  extremely  important 
step  forward  in  our  determined  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  that 
the  forces  of  freedom  must  prevail  in  the 
world.  The  House  has  already  given  its  ap¬ 
proval.  I  hope  we  can  send  it  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  signature  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ml’.  President,  be¬ 
fore  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
an  explanation  of  the  provision  which 
was  substituted  for  the  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  agreed  to,  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  some  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  by  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  dollars  into  the  currencies  of  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
ferees  battled  for  about  3  days.  Half 
the  time  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the 
amendment  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  In  the  statement  which 
I  have  submitted  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port  the  following  language  appears: 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities:  The 
House  bill  expressed  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  surplus  commodities  be  substituted  for 
other  economic  assistance  wherever  feasible. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  providing 
for  the  use  of  military-assistance  funds  to 
finance  the  export  of  surplus  commodities  for 
local  currency  which,  in  turn,  would  be  used 
for  military  procurement. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  between  $100  million  and 
$250  million  of  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
bill  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  President  to  nego¬ 
tiate  agreements  with  friendly  countries  for 
the  sale  of  these  commodities  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies  which  he  may  then  use  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand 
the  effect  of  that  amendment  is  that  the 
surplus  commodities,  under  the  amend¬ 


ment  adopted  by  the  conferees,  will  come 
out  of  the  stock  of  surplus  commodities 
now  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  not  out  of  the  channels 
of  private  trade.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  informed  that  they 
might  come  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  that  source. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President  in  working 
out  these  arrangements. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  it  will  be 
possible  to  carry  out  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  which  I  offered, 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted,  if  the 
President  will  exercise  the  authority 
which  is  granted  him  by  the  amendment 
which  the  conferees  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  it  not  substan¬ 
tially  a  fact  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference  which  way  it  is  done,  because 
if  these  commodities  come  out  of  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  example,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  take  on  more  agricultural  products. 
So  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
overall  agricultural  picture. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  probably 
true;  but  what  we  should  do,  insofar  as 
we  can,  is  to  encourage  the  resumption 
of  normal  trade  through  normal  chan¬ 
nels.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  should 
come  out  of  surplus  stocks  that  we  may 
have  on  hand,  but  if  it  leaves  the  way 
open  for  the  President  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement  whereby  it  can  still  come 
out  of  private  trade  in  regular  trade 
channels,  I  am  glad  to  know  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  section  550  he  will  find  it  provides 
that  the  President  shall  take  special  pre¬ 
caution  to  safeguard  against  the  sub¬ 
stitution  or  displacement  of  usual  mar¬ 
ketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly 
countries,  and  to  assure  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  that  sales  prices  of 
such  commodities  are  consistent  with 
maximum  world  market  prices  of  like 
commodities  of  similar  quality,  and  so 
forth.  The  section  also  provides  that 
private  trade  channels  shall  be  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

I  believe  that  answers  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  that  principle  is  preserved  so  far 
as  is  practicable. 

I  note  that  a  number  of  different  uses 
may  be  made  of  the  currencies  we  ac¬ 
quire  in  exchange,  whereas  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  sponsored  by  me  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  they  should  be  used  for 
procuring  offshore  purchases  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  in  the  country  issuing  the 
currency.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  the  same  section  he  will  find 
that  it  specifies  4  or  5  activities. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  there  are 
six. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Six  different  activities 
for  which  the  money  can  be  used. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  to  some  extent 
watered  down. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Or  watered  up. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  it  is 
watered  down.  For  instance,  the  cur¬ 
rencies  can  be  loaned  back  to  the  issu¬ 
ing  country,  and  we  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  most  loans  are  nothing  but 
gifts.  Unless  sound  discretion  is  used 
with  respect  to  the  various  provisions  as 
to  how  the  funds  may  be  used,  and  our 
interest  is  given  paramount  considera¬ 
tion,  those  currencies  can  be  used  and 
disposed  of  so  they  will  actually  not  re¬ 
turn  any  benefit  to  our  country,  other 
than  the  giving  away  of  mutual  aid. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not 
quite  correct  in  that  regard.  I  should 
not  like  to  have  his  statement  to  stand 
in  the  Record  without  my  saying,  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  language  worked  out 
by  the  conferees  had  very  much  in  mind 
that  we  wanted  to  make  certain  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  Government 
at  least  to  get  in  exchange  material 
which  would  be  helpful  and  of  value  to 
the  American  people: 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
countries  or  mutual  defense  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in 
friendly  countries; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  increase  production  or  goods 
or  services,  including  strategic  materials, 
needed  in  any  country  with  which  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
countries,  with  the  authority  to  use  cur¬ 
rencies  received  in  repayment  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to 
the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  Increase  produc¬ 
tion  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United 
State  stockpiles. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand.  It 
seems  to  be  that  No.  5  is  another  give¬ 
away  proposition. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Except  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  understands  it  is  surround¬ 
ed  with  certain  limitations,  so  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  that  can  be  used  is  $100 
million  and  the  maximum  amount  is 
$250  million.  It  is  circumscribed  with¬ 
in  those  limitations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
I  am  not  critical  of  the  conferees.  I 
realize  they  had  a  difficult  task,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  working  out  an  agreement.  I 
hope  that  it  means  we  have  in  the  bill  a 
start  and  a  tangible  effort  toward  stop¬ 
ping  complete  giveaways  and  an  effort 
to  try  to  reestablish  trade  and  commerce 
between  us  and  other  countries,  so  we 
will  provide  aid  to  our  friends  by  trade, 
not  aid  by  gifts. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator’s  question,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  CASE.  During  the  consideration 
of  the  McClellan  amendment,  or  when 
it  was  being  discussed  before  it  was 
formally  presented,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  suggested  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  words  “surplus  agricultural 
commodities’’  there  be  inserted  the 
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words  “livestock,  meat,  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.”  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  in¬ 
corporated  that  language  in  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  McClellan  amendment 
was  adopted  in  that  form.  I  note  on 
page  9  of  the  conference  report,  in  sec¬ 
tion  550  the  words  “surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  or  products  thereof.”  Ap¬ 
parently  the  conferees  substituted  the 
words  “or  products  thereof”  following 
the  words  “surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities”  for  the  words  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  McClellan  amendment, 
namely,  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Clearly  the  language  used  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  term  “livestock.”  So,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  w'ould  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  whether  it  would  be  his  inter¬ 
pretation  that  the  words  “or  products 
thereof”  following  the  words  “surplus 
agricultural  commodities”  would  include 
meat  and  meat  products. 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  recollection  of  the 
discussion  on  that  point  is  rather  vague. 
So  much  was  said  in  3  days  I  am  not 
clear  in  my  recollection. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
were  told  that  meat  and  meat  products 
would  be  included.  They  said  they  were 
actually  already  furnishing  lard  and  oil 
and  certain  meat  products. 

Mr.  CASE.  Canned  meats  and 
gravies. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  conferees,  I  will  say,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  that  the  language  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  meat  and  meat 
products  as  an  agricultural  commodity. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee,  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
by  the  acting  majority  leader.  Their 
statements,  made  here  in  direct  answer 
to  my  question,  should  provide  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  will  guide  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  act.  I  thank,  the  Senators! 
for  their  contribution. 


AGREEMENT  ON  GERMAN^* 
EXTERNAL  DEBTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  agreement  on  German  external 
debts,  signed  at  London  on  February  27, 
1953,  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  by  the  United  States  and  17 
other  creditor  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
briefly  to  make  a  few  comments  on  some 
of  the  observations  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George].  I 
always  wait  for  his  discussion  of  any  for¬ 
eign  policy  issue,  because  most  of  the 
time  I  find  myself  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  him.  The  record  is  perfectly 
clear  on  that  point.  I  believe  I  have 
given  him  my  support,  he  being  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  Senate  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  I  have  given 
him  my  support  and  have  followed  his 
leadership  in  more  than  90  percent  of 


all  foreign-policy  issues  during  the  past 
8  years. 

I  wish  I  could  follow  him  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  tonight.  With  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  he  has  made  I  find  myself  in 
agreement,  but  certain  arguments  he  has 
made  and  certain  premises  he  has  laid 
down  I  cannot  accept,  and  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  proposed  agreement.  I 
wish  briefly  to  outline  my  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  presidential  matter.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon  that  the  State  Department  was  un¬ 
able,  through  its  witnesses,  to  cite  a  sin¬ 
gle  precedent  for  the  procedure  of  set¬ 
tling  private  claims  via  treaty.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  establishing  such  a  prece¬ 
dent.  That  fact  leads  me  to  comment 
on  one  principle  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  laid  down  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

When  it  comes  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayers  versus  the  foreign 
investments  of  American  investors,  who 
made  their  investment  on  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative  by  their  own  decision,  with  no 
arrangement  between  them  and  the 
Government,  I  take  the  position  that  the 
American  taxpayers’  flag  should  not  fol¬ 
low  the  investors.  I  take  the  position 
that  the  investors  in  what  now  are  wall¬ 
paper  securities,  pre-Hitler  securities, 
should  not  have  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  its  treaty¬ 
making  functions  to  take  that  wallpaper 
off  the  wall  and  pay  them  for  it.  That 
is  what  this  proposal  amounts  to.  In  the 
last  analysis  this  payment  is  not  at  all 
to  be  made  by  Germany,  but  is  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  is  morally  wrong.  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  connection  with  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  any  consideration  should  have 
been  given,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers,  to  the  private,  pre- 
Hitler  United  States  investors. 

Let  me  point  out  that  some  of  the 
pre-Hitler  investments  made  by  foreign 
countries  in  Germany  were  not  very  good 
fifor  the  United  States, 
f  So  on  that  principle  I  do  not  follow 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  when  he  says 
that  as  between  the  United  States  tax¬ 
payers  and  these  investors,  the  interest 
of  the  investors  comes  first.  My  point 
is  that  on  the  basis  of  those  dealings, 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  tax¬ 
payers  should  come  first. 

Another  assumption  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  which  I  am  not  able 
to  follow,  is  regarding  the  entire  question 
of  what  consideration  should  be  given, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  the  fiscal 
problems  of  a  former  enemy  and  the 
fiscal  problems  of  an  ally.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  two  tragic  mistakes,  among  others, 
have  been  made  by  us  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  One  has  been  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Russia  has  bSEn  an  ally. 
Mr.  President,  Russia  never  was  our  ally 
at  any  time,  either  before  the  war  or 
during  the  war.  I  have  consistently 
taken  that  position  regarding  United 
States  relations  with  Russia. 

.1  also  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  another  of  the  tragic  mis¬ 
takes  we  made  was  when  we  went  along 
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with  a  program  which  materially  weak¬ 
ened  the  economic  productive  power  of 
Germany  and  of  Japan,  with  the  result 
that  now  we  find  a  serious  threat  exist¬ 
ing  in  Western  Germany  and  even  in 
Asia  at  the  present  time. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
solve  that  problem  simply  by  laying  down 
that  premise,  because  it  does  not  follow 
that  when  we  sheathe  the  sword — and 
I  believe  this  implication  is  inherent  as 
a  result  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia — then  we  should 
treat  a  former  enemy  and  a  former  ally 
on  the  same  basis.  If  we  begin  to  follow 
that  principle,  we  provide  no  deterrent 
to  making  war. 

To  illustrate  my  point  of  view  in  that 
respect,  I  point  out — and,  of  course  in 
this  connection  I  am  exaggerating,  al¬ 
though  we  certainly  need  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  suggestion — that  the 
attitude  we  are  taking  regarding  the  en¬ 
tire  question  of  the  financial  settlements 
in  connection  with  the  war  is  such  that 
many  persons  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
lieve  that,  after  all,  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  are  paying  almost  the 
entire  bill.  Of  course,  that  is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  but  it  illustrates  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  their  Government 
to  take  the  position  fhat  a  former  enemy 
should  be  expected  to  discover  the  reality 
that  war  is  very  costly  to  the  country  that 
wages  war.  Certainly  it  should  be  more 
costly  to  Germany  than  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  that  is  the  case,  in  view  of 
the  financial  policy  we  are  following  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

So  I  say  that  when  we  laid  down  the 
sword,  we  had  the  right  to  look  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  other  enemies — from  the 
standpoint  of  the  reparations  aspect,  so 
far  as  concerns  paying  part  of  the  bill — 
to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  from  some  of  the  large  load  which 
I  think  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  assuming. 

In  my  opinion  that  question  is  not 
answered  by  a  statement,  “Well,  we  are 
letting  Britain  get  off  with  approximately 
13  percent,  and  France  with  8  percent, 
and  Russia  with  10  percent.”  Such  a 
statement  does  not  answer  the  question, 
because  that  attitude  also  involves  the 
consideration  of  how  much  Britain  is 
collecting  from  Germany  and  how  much 
France  and  other  European  nations  are 
collecting  from  Germany,  by  way  of 
various  financial  adjustments  or  ar¬ 
rangements  which,  after  all,  amount  to  a 
form  of  reparations.  There  again  we 
find  the  United  States  taxpayers  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage. 

I  say  the  entire  question  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  or  treaty  should  be  considered 
primarily  from  the  point  of,  view  of 
whether  it  is  fair  to  the  United  States 
taxpayers. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  not  sub-  ■ 
mitted  from  the  State  Department  any¬ 
thing  which  in  any  way  modifies  what 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  said  about  what 
was  under  consideration  when  the  first 
governmental  settlement  was  negotiated, 
before  the  settlement  of  the  private  in¬ 
vestments  was  negotiated.  I  say  that 
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the  effect  of  scuttling  and  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  this  antidumping  sec¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  could 
have,  although  this  is  a  little  different 
from  the  antidumping  section.  That  is 
another  section. 

Let  me  make  this  point:  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  like  saying 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  that  in 
approving  the  use  of  multiple-currency 
rates  and  other  forms  of  currency  ma¬ 
nipulation.  That  is  the  thing  we  have 
been  trying  in  our  foreign  policy  to  avoid. 
We  have  been  trying  to  encourage  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  currencies  among  the  for¬ 
eign  countries.  This  says,  oh,  no,  if  you 
‘  have  a  problem  as  far  as  exports  are 
concerned,  all  you  need  do  to  overcome 
an  American  tariff  rate  or  duty  is  to 
set  up  a  system  of  multiple-currency 
rates  or  provide  a  subsidy  on  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5877)  to  amend  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  related  laws,  and  for 
other  puffroses,  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  327,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
' SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Ast,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5451)  entitled 
“An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr. 
Ellender,  and  Mr.  Holland  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6054)  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  6,  1949,  to  provide  for  additional 
emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and 
stockmen,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  be  granted  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  H.  R.  5877. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  today 
for  20  minutes,  following  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered.) 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1953 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5710)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
statement. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  is  in  printed  form  and 
available  to  the  Members,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  statement  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  percentage 
of  the  amount  that  is  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  be  met  by  the  excess-profits  tax 
we  put  through  last  week? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  will  try  to  work  on 
that.  I  cannot  figure  it  right  now. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  10, 
1953.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  report,  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  ordering  of  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there -objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  bill 


The  .CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  have  any  furthe 
amendments? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  have 
further  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tl 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chi 
Mr.  Chenoweth,  Chairman  of  the  Cc^,. 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St‘"f“ 


which  went  from  the  House  because  the 
two  bills  wrere  quite  alike  in  principle. 
There  were  no  great  differences  between 
them. 

Out  of  30  items  that  were  in  dis¬ 
pute,  the  House  receded  on  9,  the  Senate 
on  11,  and  10  were  compromised. 

As  to  the  differences  in  the  various 
limitations  on  amounts  to  be  author¬ 
ized,  the  conference  report  roughly  splits 
the  difference  between  the  two  Houses. 
We  had  $4.9  billion,  the  Senate  had  $5.3 
billion.  The  conference  report  is  $5.1 
billion.  We  went  up  $158.5  million,  they 
came  down  $161.5  million.  Therefore 
they  cut  their  amount  $3  million  more 
than  we  increased  ours.  The  conference 
report  is  $2.5  billion,  or  33  percent,  less 
than  the  Truman  budget  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  and  $670  million,  or  11 
percent,  less  than  the  original  Eisen¬ 
hower  request. 

On  the  matter  of  time,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1954.  The  House  agreed  to  an 
extra  year  for  liquidation  deliveries  of 
military  equipment,  up  to  June  30,  1957. 
The  early  termination  date  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  was  agreed  on,  not  because  the 
conferees  thought  that  all  forms  of  as¬ 
sistance  would  finally  terminate  on  that 
date,  but  because  the  conferees  felt  that 
the  laws,  policies,  and  administration  for 
assistance  should  be  overhauled  and 
changed  early  next  year,  as  proposed  by 
the  President. 

As  to  transfers,  there  is  great  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  mutual  security  program 
through  a  series  of  authorizations  for  10 
percent  transfers  of  funds  from  one 
title  or  purpose  to  another.  The  House 
bill  provided  less  transferability  than 
the  administration  requested.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  raised  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quested  type  of  transfer  authority 
from  10  percent  to  15  percent,  which 
amounted  to  a  50  percent  increase  in 
flexibility.  The  conferees  agreed  on  10 
percent,  on  approximately  the  basis  of 
the  administration  request. 

The  two  most  important  conference 
actions  involved  the  Judd  amendment 
with  reference  to  agricultural  surpluses, 
and  the  Richards  amendment  involving 
EDO,  the  European  army. 

There  was  language  in  both  bills  talk¬ 
ing  about  agricultural  surpluses  but  not 
doing  anything  very  effective  about 
them.  Mr.  Judd  worked  out  a  construc¬ 
tive,  workable  position  on  this,  going  as 
far  as  the  conferees  were  empowered  to 
go  within  the  limitations  of  the  two  bills 
in  using  agricultural  surpluses  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  mutual  security,  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  of  $100  million  in 
agricultural  surpluses — the  first  time 
we  have  ever  had  a  minimum  for  use  of 
such  surpluses — and  a  maximum  of  $250 
million  to  be  use  for  such  purposes. 

He  will  describe  this  further  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  feel  the  House,  the  con¬ 
ferees,  and  the  public  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  constructive  states¬ 
manship  in  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

With  reference  to  the  Richards 
amendment,  for  the  last  5  years  our  leg¬ 
islation  having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs 
has  contained  increasingly  urgent  and 
insistent  statements  of  the  need  which 
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has  become  increasingly  apparent  and 
important;  Europe  must  unite.  The 
Richards  amendment  is  the  latest  and 
the  strongest  of  these  declarations.  It 
refers  to  the  EDC,  the  European 
Army,  the  plan  that  Europe  itself  de¬ 
vised  for  bringing  Germany  peacefully 
into  the  defense  of  Europe,  a  great  step 
toward  integration  which  has  been 
awaiting  ratification  for  over  a  year. 
The  Richards  amendment  provided  that 
half  of  the  military  funds  for  Europe, 
which  amounted  to  approximately  the 
funds  programed  for  the  .six  EDC  na¬ 
tions,  should  be  available  solely  for  the 
European  Army.  I  did  not  vote  for  this 
amendment  in  committee  because  I  felt 
it  would  be  used  by  our  enemies  to  dis¬ 
courage  rather  than  encourage  the 
achievement  of  the  result  we  all  desire. 
As  it  comes  out  of  conference,  however, 
with  changes  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards!  has  ac¬ 
cepted,  I  feel  it  will  discourage  no  one 
except  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
unification  of  Europe.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  or  delay  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  under  our  production 
schedules  it  will  have  no  practical  effect 
until  after  this  equipment  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  approximately  2  years  from  now. 
Meanwhile  the  Congress  will  have  had 
two  sessions  to  reconsider  any  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  amendment.  Therefore, 
it  does  not  tie  the  President’s  hands  and 
it  does  not  reverse  any  of  his  policies. 
It  shows  clearly,  however,  that  while  we 
have  a  long-time  reliable  interest  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  unification,  this  must  take  place 
or  else  we  reserve  the  right  to  do  some 
rethinking  based  on  presidential  recom¬ 
mendations.  This  is  an  “or  else”  policy 
statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  the  termination 
date  of  this  act,  does  the  gentleman 
think  the  termination  will  be  observed 
any  more  than  it  was  under  the  old 
ECA  and  Marshall  plan,  whicjti  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  expire  in  1952? 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  stated,  the  House 
conferees  were  under  no  illusions  that 
the  whole  thing  was  going  to  end  up 
about  11  months  from  now.  We  did  feel, 
and  we  urged  the  other  body,  and  they 
agreed,  that  if  we  put  in  the  termination 
date  of  a  year  from  now,  that  would 
make  sure  we  would  get  the  new  frame¬ 
work  of  legislation  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  promised.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  in  the  future  will  be  on 
a  workable  plan,  based  upon  the  use  of 
our  surpluses,  planned  to  help  our  own 
economy,  and  based  upon  getting  results, 
a  plan  that  we  can  live  with  for  a  long 
time. 

For  some  people,  this  bill  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  United  States  foreign 
aid.  I  think  it  is  the  end  of  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  beginning  period  has  been 
marked  by  emergency  bills  for  relief 
and  recovery,  stopgap  and  piecemeal 
improvising  and  temporizing  with  one 
crisis  after  another,  and  the  practice  has 
been  never  to  repeal  but  always  to  add 
other  measures  on  top,  resulting  in  what 
President  Eisenhower  has  called  a 
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“patchwork  of  statutes.”  It  is  time  this 
period  ended. 

The  results  of  this  ad  hoc  patch- 
work  period  have  been  better,  net,  in 
spite  of  its  defects,  than  some  of  us  real¬ 
ize.  We  have  had  no  world  war  III, 
worldwide  recovery  has  taken  place,  and 
vast  revolutionary  movements  are  de¬ 
veloping  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which 
were  stirred  up,  not  by  American  propa¬ 
ganda  or  by  American  agents,  but  be¬ 
cause  those  people  saw  the  effect  of  our 
outpouring  of  military  and  economic  aid 
on  the  economy  and  the  morale  of  the 
countries  where  people  are  free.  East 
Germans,  bled  white  by  their  Soviet  con¬ 
querors,  have  seen  the  results  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  which  we,  the  victors,  have 
poured  into  West  Germany.  The  people 
of  Asia  have  seen  the  help  we  have  given 
Japan.  The  result  is  that  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  struggle  and  die  for  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  they  can  see  in  the  West, 
and  in  Korea,  prisoners  are  willing  to 
struggle  and  die  rather  than  leave  the 
kind  of  free  world  they  have  seen  to  re¬ 
turn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the 
Orient. 

We  have  achieved  a  great  deal  with  our 
efforts;  we  must  not  let  up  at  the  very 
time  they  are  beginning  to  bring  about 
the  results  we  sought.  For  the  future, 
however,  our  efforts  must  be  better 
planned,  with  no  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  with  requirements  that  will 
bring  about  results — “or  else.” 

We  are  coming  into  a  period  when  we 
will  want  to  export  to  the  whole  world. 
We  want  to  finance  exports  however,  not 
with  grants,  but  with  loans,  repayable  in 
imports  of  commodities  we  need,  things 
that  will  help,  not  hurt,  our  own  econ¬ 
omy. 

We  are  coming  into  a  period  when 
independance  of  free  nations  will  have 
to  involve  interdependence  of  responsi¬ 
ble  nations.  Freedom  from  tyranny 
does  not  mean  freedom  from  responsi¬ 
bility  for  other  nations  any  more  than 
for  ourselves.  Independence  from  dom¬ 
ination  does  not  mean  a  license  to  do 
as  they  please,  for  all  nations  any  more 
than  for  ourselves. 

We  are  coming  into  a  period  that  must 
involve  mutual  prosperity,  and  mutual 
responsibility  along  with  mutual  secu¬ 
rity.  I  believe  that  next  year  will  see 
the  end  of  the  beginning  of  this  new 
period. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  wish  to  thank  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  the  splendid 
work  they  did  in  bringing  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  the  conference  on  H.  R. 
5710. 

The  industry  and  the  knowledge  of 
detail  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Vorys]  was  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  conference  on  the  House 
side. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  did  yeoman  work 
in  presenting  a  substitute  amendment 
to  the  McClellan  amendment  and  the 
Fulton  amendment,  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  make  maximum  use  of  our  sur¬ 


plus  agricultural  products.  I  believe  his 
substitute  embodies  the  best  provisions 
of  both  of  these  amendments  and  should 
not  only  help  our  own  economy  but  be 
of  great  value  to  our  friends  who  need 
this  help.  Incidentally,  it  is  not  a  “give 
away”  program. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards!  argued 
most  forcefully  for  his  amendment  and 
the  substance  of  it  is  retained  in  the 
bill.  I  am  hopeful  his  desire  to  bring 
about  an  European  Defense  Community 
will  be  successful  and  that  by  his  efforts 
it  will  be  expedited. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Battle!  worked  most 
diligently  and  approached  the  issues  in 
a  bipartisan  manner.  He  attended 
every  session  although  during  the  con¬ 
ference  he  became  a  proud  father  of  a 
baby  boy. 

So  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned, 
we  were  able  to  reduce  the  Senate  au¬ 
thorization  by  $161,500,000  while  only  in¬ 
creasing  the  House  authorization  by 
$158,500,000.  So  we  had  a  little  better 
than  a  50-50  break  so  far  as  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  concerned. 

We  were  able  to  retain  the  House 
version  so  far  as  termination  date  of  the 
mutual-security  program  is  concerned 
but  did  extend  the  time  for  liquidation 
for  both  military  and  economic  items. 
So  far  as  the  military  end  items  are 
concerned,  there  is  a  long  lead  time  nec¬ 
essary  after  the  actual  contract  is  en¬ 
tered  into  and  before  actual  deliveries 
can  be  made. 

We  retained  the  House  version  of  only 
10  percent  transferability  while  the 
Senate  had  increased  such  transferabil¬ 
ity  to  15  percent. 

On  the  whole  I  feel  the  conference 
was  very  successful.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  conferees  were  fair  and 
a  sound  and  workable  bill  has  resulted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  address  himself  to  page  20 
of  the  conference  report  to  the  guaranty 
provision  and  explain  that  briefly. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  House  had  three 
provisions  with  reference  to  guaranties. 
We  have  had  a  guaranty  program  in  this 
law  for  about  5  years.  The  House  pro¬ 
visions  extended  the  period  of  guaran¬ 
ties  from  14  to  20  years  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive,  made  guaranties  available  over  a 
larger  area  of  countries,  and  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  guaranties  against  war  or  revo¬ 
lution.  The  other  body  objected  to  the 
last  provision  and  struck  that  out. 
Otherwise,  the  guaranty  provision  is  con¬ 
tinued.  Up  to  date  there  have  been  $200 
million  authorized  for  guaranties. 
There  have  been  $120  million  of  that 
used.  No  money  at  all  has  had  to  be 
paid  out  to  meet  the  industrial  guaran¬ 
ties  and  about  $500,000  in  premiums  have 
been  collected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean  by 
guaranties?  Are  you  guaranteeing  to 
indemnify  exporters  or  somebody? 
Whom  are  you  guaranteeing  something? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  are  rather  elabo¬ 
rate  provisions,  which  I  cannot  take  time 
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now  to  explain.  We  have  explained  it 
each  year  for  the  5  years  it  has  been  here 
in  the  law.  We  guarantee  those  who  are 
exporting  or  providing  equipment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram,  against  incontrovertibility  of 
funds  and  against  seizure  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  governments  of  '  foreign 
countries.  In  general,  that  is  what  the 
guaranties  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
then,  there  is  $200  million  in  this  bill  for 
that  purpose;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  there  is  only  about 
$80  million  of  unused  authorization. 
The  authorization  was  not  increased 
this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  of  \ 
guaranties. 

Mr.  VORYS.  On  guaranties,  there 
was  no  increase  of  the  authorization. 
There  is  about  $80  million  left  of  the 
$200  million  that  has  been  available  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  then,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  in  the 
House  we  have  passed  legislation  to 
guarantee  $16  million  or  $200  million 
on  the  same  basis.  That  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No;  the  gentleman  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  a  bill  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Not  quite  the  same  pur¬ 
pose;  but  the  gentleman  is  correct  that 
we  have  had  an  earlier  bill  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  for  a  somewhat  similar 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  connection 
with  the  Richards  amendment,  which 
disturbs  some  of  us,  at  least,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  distinguished  friend 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  tMr. 
Richards],  as  I  understand,  the  form 
and  substance  of  that  amendment  are 
contained  in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  to  what  is  form  and 
what  is  substance,  I  leave  that  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  gentleman.  The  language 
is  on  the  first  page  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  big  difference  is  that,  as  the 
Richards  amendment  passed  the  House, 
it  could  have  been  interpreted  to  prevent 
the  obligating  or  the  use  at  all  of  about 
$1  billion  of  this  money  until  the  EDC 
was  in  being.  In  conference  it  was  made 
clear  that  procurement  could  go  for¬ 
ward,  but  that  the  transfer  of  materials 
and  equipment  procured  would  be  made 
to  EDC,  unless  Congress  provided  other¬ 
wise,  on  recommendation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  himself  1  additional  minute 
so  that  I  may  ask  him  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
the  language  in  the  conference  report 


with  reference  to  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  money  that 
may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds  in  connection  with 
the  European  Defense  Community,  is 
that  it  can  be  used  and  obligated  for 
weapons  such  as  tanks,  or  anything  else 
that  can  be  produced;  but  unless  the 
European  Defense  Community  plan  goes 
through,  there  has  to  be  a  further  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  President  and  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  equipment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct.  As  a 
practical  matter,  before  that  time  ar¬ 
rives,  under  the  procurement  plan, 
roughly  a  couple  of  years  from  now,  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  been  in  session  at  least 
twice. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  a  complete  freezing  of  the 
money? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  that  the 
equipment  can  be  produced,  and  if  it  is 
not  used  in  one  place  it  would  be  used 
in  another  place;  it  would  be  capable  of 
use? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Thgit  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  1  additional  minute  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  urgency  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  was  increased  by  the 
development  in  the  Soviet  Union  regard¬ 
ing  Beria,  showing  how  unexpectedly 
things  can  drop  upon  us  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  rather  than  otherwise;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  every  additional  reason  for 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  European 
Defense  Community  should  be  created, 
under  present  circumstances/  This  is 
the  real  interpretation  of  current  events, 
j,t  makes  this  bill  more  rather  than  less 
urgent. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  certainly  think  there 
is  nothing  that  has  happened  to  make 
Europe  and  ourselves  slow  down  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  11  minutes 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  the 
very  distinguished,  independent  and 
stubborn,  but  patriotic  and  beloved  gen¬ 
tlemen  [Mr.  Richards]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  that  we  bring  to  you 
is,  I  think,  a  fair  one.  As  has  been  said, 
the  House  bill  authorized  $4,998,732,500. 
The  Senate  bill,  or  rather  amendment, 
carried  $320  million  more  than  the  House 
bill.  The  agreement  reduces  the  Senate 
bill  $161,500,000  and  increases  the  House 
bill  by  $158,500,000.  The  overall  figure 
for  military  assistance  is  $3,581,523,000 
and  $934  million  for  mutual  defense 
financing. 

The  basic  materials  program  figure  is 
$7,500,000,  which  is  one-half  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  figure.  The  Children’s  Fund  figure 
is  $9  million,  a  reduction  of  $4  million 
from  the  Senate  authorization.  The 
House  figure  for  ocean  freight  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion  was  increased  to  the  Senate  figure 
of  $1,825,000. 


So  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  as  to  dollars  and 
minor  details  came  on  a  basis  of  give 
and  take. 

The  real  victory  on  'the  part  of  the 
House — and  it  was  a  major  victory — was 
the  retention  of  the  substance  of  section 
540  of  the  House  bill,  providing  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  billion  of  military  aid  to 
Europe  must  go  to  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community. 

Your  conferees  think  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  for  the  House.  We  have 
fought  hard  for  the  House  bill,  have 
abandoned  none  of  its  principles,  and 
take  pride  in  unanimously  presenting  the 
report  for  your  approval. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  by  fair 
minds  that  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
and  still  is  the  containment  of  commu¬ 
nism.  It  may  further  be  agreed,  I  think, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  authori¬ 
zations  in  this  conference  report  unless 
same  further  the  objective  of  contain¬ 
ment  of  communism.  The  whole  basis 
of  my  support  of  this  bill  and  report  is 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  spend  billions 
for  defense,  it- would  be  foolish  not  to 
spend  one-tenth  of  that  to  arm  our 
friends — where  our  friends  show  cooper¬ 
ation  and  a  will  to  defend  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Congress 
has  little  or  no  say-so  in  shaping  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  even  when  the 
viewpoint  of  Congress  was  considered  by 
the  executive  department,  only  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  considered  in  the  picture  because 
of  its  treaty  ratifying  powers.  Now 
things  have  changed  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  more  and  more  being 
considered  and  more  and  more  being 
consulted  in  this  field  because  of  the 
large  sums  that  necessarily  must  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  implement  foreign  policy 
as  enunciated  by  the  Executive  through 
foreign  aid  programs  of  different  kinds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  recent  years  these 
programs  have  become  so  large  that  they 
have  threatened  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States.  And  therefore  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  Congress  to  take  another  look 
at  our  investment  in  mutual  security 
abroad  and  to  evaluate  the  returns  on 
our  investment. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  con¬ 
troversial  House  EDC  provision:  The 
House  bill  provides  $2,079,689,870  for 
military  assistance  to  Europe  “of  which 
not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  the  organization  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section  2  (b) .” 
This  means  that  50  percent  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  European 
Defense  Community.  Here  is  where  the 
House  for  the  first  time  definitely,  em¬ 
phatically,  and  mandatorily  asserts  its 
voice  in  the  shaping  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Outside  of  this  provision,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  conference  report  which  is 
substantially  the  same,  you  will  find  in 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  bill  a 
deviation  or  change  in  the  general  tenor 
of  foreign  aid  legislation  from  1948  to 
the  present  day. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  you  by  the 
honest,  able,  and  distinguished  gentle-, 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  that  the 
conference  agreement  is  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  House  position  in  regard 
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to  this  item.  Begging  the  gentleman’s 
pardon,  may  I  say  that  he  is  utterly  in¬ 
correct  if  he  seeks  to  make  such  an  im¬ 
pression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  chal¬ 
lenge  anyone  to  show  me  where  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  conference  report  changes 
basically  anything  in  section  540  of  the 
original  House  bill. 

It  is  true  there  is  some  change  in  verbi¬ 
age,  some  shuffling  of  words,  some  rear¬ 
rangement  of  phrases  and  clauses,  but 
nevertheless,  I  assert  that  there  is  no 
new  authority,  new  authorization,  new 
delegation  of  power,  no  restriction,  no 
increased  elasticity,  to  this  section  of  the 
House  bill.  In  other  words,  the  House 
provision  remains,  in  substance,  intact, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  under  this  part 
of  the  conference  report  that  cannot  be 
done  under  the  House  provision. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  our  European  friends  that 
the  provision  referred  to  means  simply 
this:  We  are  through  with  military  aid 
to  the  six  nations  of  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community — Prance,  Italy,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany — except  through  EDC.  Of  this 
number,  only  Germany  has  ratified  the 
treaty  signed  by  all  of  these  6  nations 
and  Germany  unlike  the  5  other  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  treaty,  is  powerless  to  form 
defense  forces  of  her  own,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  Russian  threat  on  her  very 
borders. 

Now  why  is  it  so  essential  for  these  six 
nations  to  band  together  in  a  European 
Defense  Community?  The  answer  is 
simply  this :  United  they  could  stand  but 
divided  they  would  fall  in  the  face  of  an 
attack  by  Russia.  Here  in  this  small, 
compact  group  of  nations  you  have  140 
million  people — well  educated,  tradi¬ 
tionally ‘'patriotic,  with  great  military 
leaders,  strong  industrially,  with  an 
economy  restored  by  American  aid,  with 
the  statesmen  of  every  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  publicly  recognizing  that  the  only 
adequate  defense  from  aggression  would 
be  through  unity,  with  a  treaty  to  unify 
already  signed  over  a  year  ago  by  each 
one  of  the  nations;  and  the  only  thing 
wanting  is  the  ratification  by  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  these  countries.  And  yet  it  is 
being  said  everywhere  in  Europe  now 
that  EDC  is  dead.  If  it  is  dead,  the 
ancient  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  compe¬ 
titions  of  Europe  have  killed  it.  If  EDC 
is  dead,  then  it  is  folly  to  continue  to 
appropriate  billions  here  to  furnish  arms 
for  the  individual  countries  where  there 
is  no  will  to  bury  past  differences  and 
unify.  We  could  better  use  the  money 
in  other  countries  of  Europe  such  as  Tur¬ 
key,  Spain,  and  Germany  where  opposi¬ 
tion  to  communism  is  determined ;  or  use 
it  to  strengthen  our  own  defense  forces 
here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States,  by 
solemn  covenant,  ratified  practically 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion.  That  organization  is  composed  of 
practically  every  friendly  nation  in  the 
Atlantic  area. 

Through  that  treaty  we  have  bound 
ourselves  to  consider  that  an  attack  upon 
one  is  an  attack  upon  all.  That  means 
that  if  any  signatory  to  the  treaty  is 
attacked  we  are  at  war.  To  prevent  that 


war  coming  about,  or  to  be  ready  if  it 
does  come  about,  we  are  contributing 
today  to  the  defense  of  Europe  over  250,- 
000  of  our  own  boys.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  are  contributing  hundreds  of  our  best 
fighting  planes,  many  naval  vessels,  air¬ 
fields,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  other  arms  and  services. 

Furthermore,  we  have  contributed  to 
Europe  $14,633,000,000  in  economic  aid, 
of  which  EDC  countries  got  53  percent; 
and  $11,481,000,000  in  military  aid,  of 
which -EDC  countries  got  71  percent. 

Can  it  be  that  many  of  our  friends 
abroad,  now  balking  at  joining  the 
European  Defense  Community,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  defend  themselves  when  the 
rich  and  gullible  United  States  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  troops  and  stand  the  cost  and 
fight  the  battle  if  it  comes? 

As  the  center  and  core  of  NATO  de¬ 
fenses,  the  European  Defense  Commu¬ 
nity  agreement  was  proposed  by  France 
in  1950,  and,  as  I  said,  has  been  signed 
by  every  proposed  member  nation.  But 
now  France  is  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  draw  back  from  taking  the  final  step 
of  ratification.  It  is  said  that  France 
wants  no  rearming  of  Germany,  even 
as  a  member  of  EDC.  In  view  of  past 
history,  I  can  understand  France’s  fears. 
But  does  not  France  realize  that  in  view 
of  the  world  menace  from  communism 
Germany  must  be  allowed  to  rearm,  and 
that  it  is  better,  far  better,  for  that 
country  to  be  rearmed  as  a  partner  in 
EDC  than  otherwise? 

Now  very  military  man  who  has  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  committee  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  testified  that  EDC,  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  it,  is  essential  to  the  defense 
of  Europe.  General  Bradley  said  it; 
General  Ridgway  said  it.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  President  Eisenhower  concurs 
in  that  viewpoint;  in  fact,  he  has  said  so. 

Our  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  believed  that.  Our  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles — and  I  have 
confidence  in  him — has  urged  and 
warned  Europe  about  the  necessity  for 
the  formation  of  this  unified  army  and 
command.  He  has  warned  Europe  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  very  hard  to  get  Congress  to 
go  along  unless  something  is  done  about 
EDC. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  no  information 
that  either  the  President  or  Mr.  Dulles 
favors  this  provision  in  the  bill.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  intended  to  help,  rather  than 
hinder,  their  negotiations  on  the  subject. 
They  are  often  told  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  that  they  cannot  agree  to  this  or 
that  because  of  the  attitude  of  their  par¬ 
liaments.  This  bill  strengthens  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  hand  by  giving  the  attitude  of 
Congress  in  advance. 

Does  France  or  Italy  or  Belguim  or 
The  Netherlands  or  Luxembourg,  or  even 
Great  Britain,  which  country  not  only 
stands  aside  from  the  EDC  concept  but 
also  reportedly  is  lately  pouring  cold 
W'ater  on  the  idea,  think  that  the  United 
States,  now  carrying  90  percent  of  the 
load  in  Korea  for  U.  N.,  with  her  sons 
stationed  around  the  world,  is  going  to 
keep  troops  in  Europe  indefinitely  ?  Will 
not  our  friends  agree  that  that  is  a  job 
for  Europe  itself? 


July  13 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  em¬ 
phasize  that  there  is  no  intention  in  this 
conference  report  to  cast  reflection  upon 
the  President  or  to  question  his  supreme 
command  in  the  field  of  general  foreign 
policy.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  to¬ 
day  as  President  of  the  United  States  a 
man  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  world  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  mutual  security.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  he  was  and  is  a  great  gen¬ 
eral  who  understands  the  limitations  and 
capabilities  of  war-stricken  Europe.  This 
provision  is  not  intended  as  an  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  usurp  his  powers. 
Rather  it  is  a  reminder  to  our  European 
friends,  and  friends  must  speak  frankly, 
that  Congress  must  raise  the  money  for 
this  program  and  Congress  thinks  there 
must  be  an  end  somewhere  to  sending 
money  to  a  Europe  still  bent  on  pursuing 
its  traditional  rivalries,  hates  and  jeal¬ 
ousies — a  course  that  gave  birth  to  two 
great  world  wars  and  left  Europe  des¬ 
olate. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  supported  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  the  mutual-security  con¬ 
cept,  economic  and  military,  from  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1948.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  past  administration  or 
this  administration  in  methods  used  to 
reach  the  desired  goal.  I  have  always 
felt  that  when  we  are  furnishing  the 
money  we  have  a  right  to  attach  some 
conditions  to  the  gift.  And  for  several 
years  I  have  supported  language  placed 
in  every  one  of  these  aid  bills  urging  that 
the  economic  and  military  unification 
of  Europe  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed  fully  in  our  objective.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  criticize  Frenchmen,  British¬ 
ers,  Italians,  Germans,  or  others  for  ex¬ 
treme  nationalism.  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand  the  sufferings,  the  complexes,  and 
doubts  generated  by  war,  destruction, 
and  invasion.  Thank  God  our  spirits 
have  never  been  withered  by  such  ex¬ 
periences.  But  if  the  mutual-security 
ideal  means  anything,  it  means  that  we 
are  willing  to  help  those  who  have  the 
will  to  help  themselves.  And  those  who 
really  think  must  definitely  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  money  spent  to  help 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  help  them¬ 
selves  in  the  long  run  is  money  wasted. 
So  it  behooves  the  United  States  to  take 
another  look  and  ponder  whether  it  is 
worthwhile  to  spend  additional  millions, 
particularly  in  Europe,  when  the  EDC 
countries  will  not  take  the  steps  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  which  all  military  men 
say  are  essential.  It  may  be  that  next 
year  we  will  try  another  road  in  this 
worldwide  stand  against  the  greatest 
scourge  ever  to  blight  this  earth. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  must 
not  put  conditions  to  this  aid  to  the  EDC 
countries  because  they  won’t  like  it  and 
because  it  will  slow  the  attainment  of 
our  objective.  I  have  no  faith  in  that 
philosophy,  particularly  if  other  meth¬ 
ods  have  failed.  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  United  States  has  no  right  to  tell 
France,  Italy,  or  any  other  nation  what 
she  must  do  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
or  common  defense.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that  foreign  countries 
have  no  right  to  tell  us  what  we  must 
do  with  our  money. 

I  reassert  that  if  the  United  States 
Congress  continues  to  appropriate  bil¬ 
lions  upon  billions  to  formulate  mutual- 
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security  and  unified-defense  plans,  if 
she  is  to  stretch  her  economy  and  in¬ 
vite  bankruptcy  by  doing  that,  then  it  is 
the  right,  yes,  even  the  duty,  in  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  own  people  and  our  military 
and  economic  security,  to  attach  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  gift  if  we  feel  that  otherwise 
the  money  raised  by  the  sweat  of  our 
people  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  to  offer  an 
incentive  to  those  countries  to  get  to¬ 
gether  militarily  so  that  they  can  stop 
Russian  aggression  if  they  start  a  mili¬ 
tary  invasion  in  Europe?  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  substance  there 
is  no  difference  between  this  section  of 
the  report  and  the  House  bill  itself.  We 
have  surrendered  nothing  there.  May  I 
say  that  I  supported  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  in  the  House,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  conference  and  I  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  it  will  help  to  overcome 
one  of  the  things  which  has  been  most 
difficult  for  me;  that  is  to  continue  to 
appropriate  so  much  money  overseas 
without  the  maximum  results  being  ob¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman’s 
support  has  been  consistent  and  valu¬ 
able.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  put  a 
mandatory  provision  in  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  authorization  of 
foreign-aid  funds. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Has  the  gentle¬ 
man  any  knowledge  as  to  the  position  of 
President  Eisenhower  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  provisions  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  personally  have 
received  no  word  from  the  President  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  those  who  has  consist¬ 
ently,  for  the  last  6  years,  fought  foreign 
aid  in  its  various  forms,  but  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  my  State  delegation  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  They  want  this  Congress  to  have 
some  influence  in  foreign  affairs  and 
settle  policy  and  to  set  up  standards  by 
concerning  themselves  with  all  of  these 
billions  of  dollars  that  are  being  sent 
overseas.  I  think  that  is  a  very,  very  fine 
amendment.  Europe  certainly  cannot 
defend  itself  unless  there  is  unity,  and 
in  that  unified  organization  Germany 
will  have  to  participate. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague’s  commendation. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  for  the  fine  state¬ 
ment  he  has  made.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
shown  any  signs  of  intelligence.  We  said 
to  Iran,  “Unless  you  come  to  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  you  no  longer  get  any  aid 
from  us.”  If  we  can  lay  that  kind  of  a 
condition  down  on  Iran,  why  can  we  not 
lay  down  the  same  condition  on  the  EDC 
countries? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  this  increases  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  House  by  $158 
million.  And,  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  was  bludgeoned  into  starting  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  postal  rate  increase  today. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million  dol¬ 
lars  would  do  much  toward  settling  the 
increase  in  the  first  class  postal  rate  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  is 
entitled  to  his  views. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Does  this  provision  as 
now  written  in  the  conference  report 
bring  aid  to  individual  countries  if  less 
than  all  of  the  members  proposed  in 
EDC  become  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No,  it  does  not;  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.  It  does  not,  because 
by  that  method  you  would  never  get 
Germany  in  it  because  they  have  not 
signed  a  peace  treaty. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  other  question  is 
as  to  the  time  of  membership.  There 
was  no  provision  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  as  to  when  they  must  become  mem¬ 
bers.  Can  that  be  done  at  any  time? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  up  to  those 
nations.  The  United  States  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  the  EDC  community.  Europe  pro¬ 
posed  it,  and  France  led.  We  did  not 
tell  them  to,  but  we  have  applauded  their 
action  all  along  in  foreign  aid  legisla¬ 
tion  and  have  tried  to  gently  suggest 
that  we  could  not  continue  to  appropri¬ 
ate  funds  that  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  in  the  conference 
report  there  is  no  time  limit  on  member¬ 
ship  in  EDC? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  JtjddI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
in  1949  coauthored  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  so-called  Richards  amend¬ 
ment,  when  we  had  the  first  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  before  us  4  years 
ago,  I  have  felt  all  along  that  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  our  legislation  would  not  ham¬ 
per  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  in  Europe,  but  rather 
would  back  him  up.  I  supported  the 
same  or  similar  proposals  under  the  pre¬ 


ceding  President,  and  I  believe  the  same 
applies  to  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  review  the 
efforts  this  House  has  made  to  encour¬ 
age  and  stimulate  the  Unity  in  Europe 
which  everyone,  I  think,  of  our  principal 
leaders  there  has  said  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  military  assistance  program. 
In  the  original  MDAP  Act  of  1949,  after 
much  struggle  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  we  finally  wrote  in  a  provision 
that  made  half  of  our  military  aid 
contingent  upon  the  development  of 
united  defense  plans  for  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  provision  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  under  White  House  pressure,  but 
the  final  act  did  state  that  our  assist¬ 
ance  was  to  be  “subject  to  agreements 
designed  to  assure  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  to  promote  an  integrated 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area — and 
to  realize  unified  direction  and  control.” 

I  remember  the  hours  some  of  us 
spend  trying  to  get  stronger  language, 
insisting  on  unity,  and  we  finally  agreed 
on  that  last  phrase  when  our  beloved 
former  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kee],  came  up  with 
it.  The  least  we  could  ask  them  to  do 
was  “to  realize  unified  direction  and  ef¬ 
fort”  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
defense  plans. 

In  1950  we  spoke  of  encouraging  the 
“unification  of  Europe”  and  we  wrote  a 
sentence  into  the  act  instructing  the 
President  to  terminate  assistance  under 
the  act  to  any  nation  if  he  determined 
“that  such  nation  is  not  making  its  full 
contribution  through  self-help  and  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  in  all  practicable  forms  to 
the  common  defense  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  area.”  Needless  to  say,  no  assist¬ 
ance  was  terminated. 

In  1951  the  Congress  accepted  the  ob¬ 
jective  I  had  urged  from  the  beginning, 
namely,  to  “encourage  the  economic  uni¬ 
fication  and  political  federation  of 
Europe.” 

Last  year  we  went  still  further.  Let 
me  read  what  we  added  to  the  purpose 
section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1952: 

The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress 
In  political  federation,  military  integration, 
and  economic  unification  in  Europe,  and  re¬ 
affirms  Its  belief  that  the  necessity  of  further 
vigorous  efforts  towards  these  ends  as  a  means 
of  building  strength,  establishing  security, 
and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  In  order  to  provide  further  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes  it 
essential  that  this  act  should  be  so  adminis¬ 
tered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  for 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and 
economic  unification  in  Europe. 

Despite  all  those  4  years  of  words 
about  the  necessity  and  essentiality  of 
vigorous  efforts  toward  military  inte¬ 
gration,  not  much  has  actually  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  that  direction.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community  is  still  only  on 
paper.  Only  one  Parliament  has  rati¬ 
fied — Germany’s.  So  in  the  modified 
Richards  amendment,  this  parliament, 
the  American  Congress,  has  taken  what 
we  talked  about  last  year,  a  concrete 
measure  to  encourage  the  objectives  in 
Eprope  we  have  urged  these  4  years. 
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The  conference  report  provides  that  50 
percent  of  the  military  equipment  and 
materials  for  Europe— or  approximately 
$1  billion  worth— will  be  transferred  to 
the  European  Defense  Community,  or  the 
members  thereof.  If  it  does  not  come 
into  being  by  the  time  the  materials  and 
equipment  authorized  in  the  act  are 
ready  to  be  delivered  2  years  or  more 
from  now,  and  if  the  Congress  has  not, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
otherwise  provided  in  its  two  sessions 
before  that  time,  then  the  equipment  and 
materials  will  not  be  delivered  to  the 
countries  involved  but  will  be  used  else- 
where,  or  by  our  own  Armed  Forces. 

We  urgently  want  the  EDC  to  come 
into  being.  That  is  the  only  way  free 
Europe  can  have  real  strength.  We  au¬ 
thorize  an  additional  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  military  hardware  to  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  it  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
effective.  That  is  not  designed  to  weak¬ 
en  the  hand  of  the  President;  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  his  hand. 

Heretofore  these  governments  have 
said  they  are  for  the  EDC,  but  cannot 
get  it  through  their  parliaments.  Here¬ 
after  our  representatives,  in  dealing  with 
the  six  European  countries  involved,  will 
be  able  to  say  that  they  cannot  get  more 
from  the  American  Congress  without 
the  military  integration  and  unification 
which  have  been  promised  so  long;  but 
that,  with  such  integration  into  a  com¬ 
mon  defense,  an  additional  $1  billion 
worth  of  materials  and  equipment  will 
become  available  to  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  provision  will 
not  injure  the  President’s  capacity  to 
deal  flexibly  and  effectively  with  these 
other  countries.  If  I  thought  it  would 
weaken  his  influence  and  hamper  his 
efforts,  I  would  be  against  it.  I  believe 
it  can  prove  helpful  to  have  the  Congress 
at  last  say  in  a  firm,  dignified  way  this 
which  it  might  better  have  said  a  long 
..time  ago. 

Now  may  I  discuss  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  use  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  has  referred — 
the  man  who  knows  more  about  the  de¬ 
tails  of  our  foreign-aid  legislation  than 
anyone  else  in  the  Government,  in  my 
opinion. 

As  you  know,  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  there  was  the  so-called  Ful¬ 
ton  amendment,  which  stated  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  be  substituted 
for  economic  aid  wherever  feasible. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  McClellan,  which  authorized  a 
complicated  arrangement  whereby  the 
funds  appropriated  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  bill  could  be  converted 
into  local  currencies  of  recipient  coun¬ 
tries— pounds,  lire,  francs,  etc.  The  dol¬ 
lars  those  countries  got  would  be  spent 
by  them  in  this  country  to  buy  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  which  they 
needed ;  and  their  local  currencies  which 
we  got  in  exchange  for  our  dollars, 
would  be  used  by  us  to  buy  military  end 
items  in  their  countries. 

They  would  get  dollars  to  spend  in 
this  country  for  farm  products;  we  would 
get  their  pounds,  francs,  lire,  to  spend  in 
their  countries  for  military  hardware. 


We  were  told  that  the  plan  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible 
to  administer. 

Previously  bills  had  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  and  myself,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Schoeppel,  of 
Kansas  seeking  to  work  out  a  program 
whereby  we  could  use  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  as  capital,  if  you 
wish,  “to  expand  free  world  economies 
by  promoting  trade  and  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  in  friendly  nations.”  These  are 
the  long-term  ways  to  deal  with  the 
problems  presented  by  underproduction 
and  underconsumption  in  other  lands 
alongside  our  production  of  commodities 
in  excess  of  our  domestic  needs. 

While  the  Senate  was  considering  this 
bill  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  two  Committees  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  requesting  legislation  authoriz¬ 
ing  him  to  grant  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  any  friendly  nation  in 
order  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  requirements  of  such  nation.  I 
understand  the  committees  plan  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  President’s  request. 

Thus,  the  conference  ha'd  before  it  a 
series  of  proposals,  all  dealings  with  one 
phase  or  another  of  the  same  general 
problems;  how  to  use  the  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  have  been  or 
must  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  in  ways  that 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  act,  as¬ 
sist  friendly  countries  in  need,  help  ex¬ 
pand  their  economies,  their  production, 
their  trade,  and  help  promote  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  free  world  and  thereby  our 
own  proper  interests. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  promptly  thrown  out  on  a  point 
of  order,  although  I  was  in  favor  of  such 
legislation  if  properly  limited  and  safe¬ 
guarded.  It  was  already  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference  committee  whose 
sole  job  is  to  resolve  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  It  in¬ 
volved  use  of  additional  commodities, 
which  means  additional  appropriations. 
The  conference  has  no  authority  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations. 
There  was  nothing  like  it  in  either  bill, 
and  a  similar  bill  offered  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Humphrey,  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate  54  to  12.  Besides,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  already  has  broader  authority  to 
use  up  to  $20  million  for  aid  of  any  sort 
he  wants,  to  any  one  country,  even  an 
unfriendly  country,  if  he  determines 
such  aid  to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  presume 
his  offer  of  food  to  East  Germany  yes¬ 
terday  comes  under  that  provision  of  ex¬ 
isting  law. 

But,  with  considerable  effort  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
we  were  able  to  work  out  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  you  find  on  page  9  of  the 
conference  report,  section  706  (h) ,  which 
I  believe  establishes  a  basically  new,  con¬ 
structive,  and  sound  policy  for  using  ag¬ 
ricultural  surpluses  in  support  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  a  more  prosperous 
world  economy. 


Let  me  give  just  an  outline  of  its  main 
provisions.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  use  agricultural  products  that  have 
already  been  bought  or  will  have  to  be 
bought  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  providing 
both  economic  and  military  aid  needed 
by  friendly  countries.  The  President 
must  use  these  commodities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  production  in  other 
countries — agricultural,  industrial,  and 
otherwise;  to  expand  trade  between 
them  and  between  them  and  ourselves; 
to  produce  expanding  economies  in  such 
countries,  an  expanding  world  economy, 
and  thereby  expanding  markets  for 
United  States  products. 

How  will  it  do  these  things?  First,  it 
requires  the  President  to  use  not  less 
than  $100  million  and  not  more  than 
$250  million  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
our  surplus  farm  commodities  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  to  sell  them  in  friendly  countries, 
accepting  in  payment  the  local  curren¬ 
cies  of  those  countries  for  the  account 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to 
use  $250  million  for  this  purpose  because 
it  is  a  self-limiting  thing.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway.  He  is  to  sell  these  commodi¬ 
ties  and  he  can  sell  only  where  people 
will  and  can  buy.  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  I  doubt  that  enough  coun¬ 
tries  will  buy  them  this  first  year  to  get 
up  to  $250  million.  But  lest  somebody 
be  apprehensive,  we  wrote  in  that  ceiling. 

Second,  it  authorizes  him,  I  repeat,  to 
sell  our  surplus  commodities  in  friendly 
countries  for  local  currencies  which  are 
not  convertible  into  dollars,  and  to  de¬ 
posit  those  currencies  to  the  account  of 
the  United  States. 

Third,  he  is  to  use  these  local  cur¬ 
rencies  to  increase  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  promote  its  foreign 
policy  by  giving  military  and  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  friendly 
countries.  Some  of  the  means  are: 

First.  To  provide  military  assistance 
to  eligible  countries  or  mutual-defense 
organizations. 

Second.  To  purchase  goods  and -serv¬ 
ices  in  such  countries.  It  may  be  that 
a  particular  country  A  does  not  have  the 
funds  to  buy  something  it  needs  from 
country  B.  We  can  use  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  we  obtain  by  selling  grain  to 
country  B  in  that  country  or  to  buy  com¬ 
modities  to  furnish  to  country  A.  Or, 
we  can  use  the  currency  to  develop  agri¬ 
culture  or  industry  in  country  B  and 
then  ship  its  products  to  country  A  to 
the  extent  that  B  does  not  need  them. 

Here  is  an  example.  India  has  tex¬ 
tiles  she  wants  to  sell  abroad.  She  needs 
our  grain.  We  can  sell  her  our  grain  for 
her  Indian  rupees  with  which  we  buy  her 
Indian  textiles,  which  we  then  use  for 
the  refugee  Arabs  in  the  camps  in  the 
Near  East.  Thereby  we  need  to/  spend 
fewer  dollars  for  relief  of  the  refugees. 

Again,  we  can  use  the  currencies  of 
some  of  these  countries,  received  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  in  Greek 
ships  or  in  Indian  ships  to  ship  grain  to 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sorry,  I  would  like 
to  finish  my  statement. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  the  New 
England  textile  industry  was  having  a 
bad  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is,  but  the  Arabs  can¬ 
not  buy  New  England  textiles.  Their 
currency,  even  if  they  had  enough,  will 
not  be  accepted  by  the  New  England  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturer.  Neither  will  the 
Bombay  manufacturer  accept  their  cur¬ 
rency,  bht  the  Bombay  producer  of  tex¬ 
tiles  will  take  Indian  rupees  which  we 
receive  in  payment  for  our  grain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  the  Egyptians  or 
the  Israelites  can  use  them? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  you  can  find  countries 
that  have  dollars  or  currencies  that  can 
be  converted  into  dollars,  then  our  prob¬ 
lem  of  granting  aid  or  selling  for  local 
currencies  will  be  lessened  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  you  are  going 
to  preclude  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No.  The  President  sells 
our  surpluses  for  local  currency.  With 
It  he  may  purchase  goods  in  that  coun¬ 
try  or  in  other  countries  where  the  cur¬ 
rency  can  be  used,  to  provide  commodi¬ 
ties  needed  in  that  or  other  friendly 
countries  which  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
aid. 

Third.  The  local  currency  received  in 
a  country  can  be  used  for  loans  through 
regular  banking  channels  or  otherwise 
to  increase  production  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  needed  in  that  country  or  in  other 
friendly  countries. 

Fourth.  It  can  be  used  to  develop  new 
markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

Fifth.  It  can  be  used  for  grants  in  aid 
to  increase  production  for  domestic 
needs  in  friendly  countries. 

Sixth,  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  ma¬ 
terials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

Let  me  stress  the  safeguards  the 
amendment  provides.  First,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  cannot  sell  these  products  where 
it  would  mean  the  substitution  or  dis¬ 
placement  of  usual  American  market. 
It  means  additions  to  normal  mar¬ 
ketings. 

Second,  he  may  not  sell  them  at  less 
than  maximum  woi’ld  prices  prevailing 
for  like  commodities,  of  similar  quality. 
This,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  dumping. 

Third,  he  must  make,  sure  the  pur¬ 
chasing  countries  will  not  resell  or  trans¬ 
ship  to  other  countries  without'  the 
specific  approval  of  the  President. 

Here  is  an  example  of  that.  Japan’s 
stability  is  important  to  our  security. 
Japan  has  a  food  deficit.  We  have  sur¬ 
plus  wheat.  We  could  send  it  to  Japan, 
but  the  Japanese  do  not  like  to  eat 
wheat.  However,  there  is  rice  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  that  the  Pakistanis  would  like  to 
sell  in  exchange  for  wheat  which  they 
prefer.  So  what  happens  is  that  by 
prior  arrangement  our  aid  to  Japan  in 
the  form  of  wheat  is  shipped  to  Pakistan 
and  Pakistan  ships  her  rice  to  Japan. 
In  that  way  Japan  gets  what  she  wants 
and  Pakistan  gets  what  she  wants,  and 
the  United  States  helps  both  by  one  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  surplus.  But  such  resale  can 
be  arranged  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

Fourth,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  President  must  use  private 
trade  channels  In  carrying  out  this 
program. 


In  summary,  this  amendment  is  an 
effort  to  help  countries  in  need;  to  help 
them  with  the  surpluses  which  exist  in 
our  own  country;  to  help  them  expand 
their  production  and  trade  as  a  long¬ 
term  way  to  deal  with  their  shortages 
and  our  surpluses;  and  to  use  our  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products,  that  are  already  paid 
for,  as  capital  in  lieu  of  dollars  in  the 
process  of  helping  develop  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  underdeveloped  in  many 
respects. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  question  has  come 
up  on  the  use  of  agricultural  surpluses 
in  the  program.  In  this  previous  fiscal 
year  there  was  $283.6  million  worth  of 
agricultural  products  used,  surplus  to 
this  country.  That  was  from  July  1, 
1952,  through  May  6,  1953. 

As  the  gentleman  will  remember,  I  had 
an  amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
House  saying  that  where  feasible  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  in  this  country  could 
be  substituted  in  order  to  increase  the 
use  of  United  States  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  program. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  mentioned  that  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  notice  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  that  there  is  a  limitation 
on  the  maximum  that  may  be  used  in 
section  550  (a)  of  $250  million  for  sur¬ 
plus  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  call  this  to  the 
gentleman’s  attention?  If  $283.6  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  were  used  in  10  months,  that  would 
mean  $330.9  million  worth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  used  in  this  foreign-aid 
program  in  the  full  fiscal  year  1953,  just 
expired. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  you  are  not 
putting  a  limitation  of  $250  million  on 
the  use  of  these  surplus  commodities, 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  almost 
one-third,  below  my  amendment  in  the 
House,  which  said  that  wherever  feasible, 
United  States  agricultural  surpluses 
should  be  substituted  where  they  could 
be  used. 

Mi-.  JUDD.  Your  figure  covered 
grants.  This  amendment  does  not. 
We  were  told  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  experts  that  they 
did  not  believe  this  program  of  selling 
for  local  currencies,  as  contrasted  with 
grants,  could  possibly  run  to  as  much  as 
$250  million.  They  did  not  want  a 
higher  ceiling  because  they  felt  that  if 
any  larger  amount  of  the  total  funds 
authorized  in  the  bill  were  used  to  buy 
agricultural  commodities,  it  would  re¬ 
duce  too  much  the  amount  available  for 
military  hardware,  the  furnishing  of 
which  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  bill. 
Much  of  the  military  equipment  and 
materials  cannot  be  produced  in  ade¬ 
quate  quantity  in  other  countries  and 
must  come  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  as  taken;  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  announced  that  the  “ayes”  had  it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count, 
f After  counting.]  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221  nays  109,  not  voting  101, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  NO.  89] 

YEAS— 221 


Albert 

Fulton 

O’Neill 

Alexander 

Gamble 

Osmers 

Allen,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Ostertag 

Allen,  ni. 

Gary 

Patman 

Angell 

Gathings 

Pelly 

Arends 

George 

Perkins 

Aspinall 

Goodwin 

Pfost 

Auclflneloss 

Gordon 

Pilcher 

Baker 

Grant 

Pillion 

Bates 

Gregory 

Poage 

Battle 

Guhser 

Polk 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Preston 

Blatnik 

Hale  ’ 

Price 

Boggs 

Haley 

Priest 

Boland 

Halleck 

Prouty 

Bolling 

Harden 

Rabaut 

Bolton, 

Harris 

Rains 

Frances  P. 

Harvey 

Ray 

Bolton, 

Hays,  Ark. 

Rayburn 

Oliver  P. 

Herlong 

Reams 

Bonin 

Heselton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bonner 

Hess 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boykin 

Hillelson 

Richards 

Bramblett 

Hillings 

Riley 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Holmes 

Roberts 

Brown,  Ga. 

Holt 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Broyhill 

Jackson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Javits 

Rogers,  Mass.  , 

Byrd 

Johnson 

Rooney 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Sadlak 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  George 

Camp 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saylor 

Campbell 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Scott 

Canfield 

Judd 

Scudder 

Cannon 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Seely-Brown 

Carnahan 

Kean 

Seldeii 

Case 

Kearns 

Shelley 

Chatham 

Keating 

Sheppard 

Chelf 

Kee 

Shuford 

Chiperfield 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Kersten,  Wls. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cooper 

Kilburn 

Smith,  Va. 

Corbett 

King,  Calif. 

Spence 

Cotton 

Kirwan 

Springer 

Crosser 

Lantaff 

Staggers 

Cunningham 

LeCompte 

Steed 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Leslnskl 

Sullivan 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Long 

Taber 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lucas 

Teague 

Dawson,  Utah 

McCormack 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Deane 

McMillan 

Thornberry 

Dempsey 

Machrowicz 

Tollefson 

Derounlan 

Madden 

Trimble 

Devereux 

Magnuson 

Vinson 

Dingell 

Mahon 

Vorys 

Dondero 

Mailliard 

Wainwright 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Marshall 

Wampler 

Doyle 

Matthews 

Warburton 

Eberharter 

Meader 

Watts 

Edmondson 

Merrill 

Wickersham 

Elliott 

Merrow 

Widnall 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Wier 

Evlns 

Miller,  Calif. 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Fallon 

Miller,  Kans. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Felghan 

Miller,  Md. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fenton 

Mollohan 

Wolcott 

Fernandez 

Morrison 

Wolverton 

Forand 

Moss 

Yates 

Ford 

Moulder 

Yorty 

Forrester 

Murray 

Young 

Fountain 

Norblad 

Younger 

Frazier 

Oakman 

Zablockl 

Frellnghuysen 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Friedel 

O’Hara,  Ill. 
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NAYS— 109 


Abernethy 

Dowdy 

Nicholson 

Adair 

Ellsworth 

Norrell 

Andersen, 

Fisher 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

H.  Carl 

Gavin 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Andrews 

Geptry 

O’Konski 

Ashmore 

Graham 

Poff 

Beamer 

Gross 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Gwinn 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Bentley 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Regan 

Bentsen 

Hiestand 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Schenck 

Bishop 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Scrivner 

Bow 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Secrest 

Brooks,  La. 

Hosmer 

Short 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hunter 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Brownson 

Ikard 

Small 

Budge 

Jenkins 

Smith,  Kans. 

Burdick 

Jensen 

Smith,  Wis. 

Busbey 

Jonas.  HI. 

Stringfellow 

Bush 

King,  Pa. 

Sutton 

Carlyle 

Knox 

Talle 

Cederberg 

Krueger 

Thomas 

Chenoweth 

Laird 

Thompson,  La. 

Church 

Landrum 

Thompson, 

Clardy 

Lovre 

Mich. 

Cleyenger 

Lyle 

Utt 

Cole,  Mo. 

McCulloch 

Van  Pelt 

Colmer 

McDonough 

Van  Zandt 

Coon 

McGregor 

Vursell 

Crumpacker 

Mclntire 

Walter 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Wharton 

Dague 

Martin,  Iowa 

Whitten 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mason 

Williams,  Miss. 

D’Ewart 

Mills 

Willis 

Dies 

Neal 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Nelson 

Withrow 

NOT  VOTING— 

101 

Abbitt 

Golden 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Addonizio 

Granahan 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Andresen, 

Green 

Morano 

August  H. 

Hand 

Morgan ' 

Ayres 

Hardy 

Multer 

Bailey 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Mumma 

Barden 

Harrison,  Va. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Barrett 

Hart 

Passman 

Becker 

Hays,  Ohio 

Patten 

Bender 

Hubert 

Patterson 

Betts 

Heller 

Philbin 

Bosch 

Hill 

Phillips 

Bowler 

Hinshaw 

Powell 

Bray 

Holifield 

Radwan 

Buckley 

Holtzman 

Reed,  Ill. 

Carrigg 

Hope 

Riehlman 

Celler 

Horan 

Rivers 

Chudoff 

Howell 

Robeson,  Va. 

Condon 

Hruska 

Rodino 

Cooley 

Hyde 

Roosevelt 

Coudert 

James 

Scherer 

Cretella 

Kearney 

Shafer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Keogh 

Sieminskl 

Delaney 

Kilday 

Sikes 

Dodd 

Klein 

Stauffer 

Dollinger 

Kluczynski 

Taylor 

Dolliver 

Lane 

Tuck 

Donohue 

Lanham 

Velde 

Donovan 

Latham 

Weichel 

Durham 

McCarthy 

Westland 

Fine 

McConnell 

Wheeler 

Fino 

McVey 

Wigglesworth 

Fogarty 

Mack,  HI. 

Winstead 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Bender  with  Mr.  Harrison  of -Virginia. 
Mr.  Hill  with’ Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Shafer  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Latham  with  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Weichel  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Kearney  with  Mr.  Fogarty. 

'Mr.  Sheehan  with  Mr.  Klein. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Betts  with  Mr.  Sikes. 

Mr.  McVey  with  Mr.  Dollinger. 

Mr.  Dolliver  with  Mr.  Addonizio. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Velde  with  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Becker  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Morano  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Fino  with  Mr.  Granahan. 

Mr.  Golden  with  Mr.  Chudoff. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Westland  with  Mr.  Powell. 


Mr.  Hyde  with  Mr.  Lanham. 

Mr.  Ayres  with  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  McConnell  with  Mr.  O’Brien  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Coudert  with  Mr.  Winstead. 

Mr.  Cretella  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Phillips  with  Mr.  Sieminskl. 

Mr.  Hand  with  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Bray  with  Mr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Carrigg  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hruska  with  Mr.  Durham. 

Mr.  Hope  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Horan  with  Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Stauffer  with  Mr.  Barden. 

Mr.  August  H.  Andresen,  with  Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy. 

Mr.  Bosch  with  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Scherer  with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Riehlman  with  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  James  with  Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Radwan  with  Mr.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Hinshaw  with  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  UTT  changed  his  vote  from  “yea”  ! 
to  “nay.”  a 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced! 
as  above  recorded.  § 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  thdl 
table.  _  \ 

HELEN  W.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
335)  providing  a  gratuity  for  the  widow 
of  the  late  Sergeant  at  Arms,  William 
P.  Russell,  which  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Graham). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  to  Helen 
W.  Russell,  widow  of  William  F.  Russell,  late 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  an  amount  equal  to  1  year’s  salary 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  $350  toward  defraying  the  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  of  said  William  F.  Russell. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  « 


AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  336,  Rept. 
776  5  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Resolved ,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H. 
R.  356)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  After  general  de¬ 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of.  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
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as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 


PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  ROBINSON- 
PATMAN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  small-business  man  to 
be  overpersuaded  by  big  business  propa¬ 
ganda  against  his  own  interests.  It  is 
mot  unusual  for  little  fellows  over  the 
country  to  be  misled  and  clamor  for 
the  repeal  of  a  law  that  serves  his  best 
_  interests.  We  are  all  susceptible  to 
|  such  clever  and  devious  methods  that 
’  are  used  to  deceive  us.  Oftentimes,  we 
do  not  have  information  on  the  other 
side  that  would  save  us  from  falling 
into  a  trap,  and  having  only  one  side, 
and  it  sounds  logical  and  reasonable,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  it  and  go  along 
with  what  is  advocated. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
company  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  that  indicates 
there  is  a  nationwide  effort  to  fool  the 
independent  merchant,  since  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  other  letters  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  along  the  same  line.  The 
letter  sounds  very  reasonable,  and  if 
the  gentleman,  Mr.  B.  R.  Hoover,  who 
wrote  the  letter,  is  correct,  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  viewpoint 
that  he  expresses.  However,  the  prem¬ 
ise  upon  which  he  bases  his  letter  is 
unfounded  and  incorrect.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

h.  &  s.  Co., 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  10,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Weight  Patman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  notice  that  you  are 
very  much  against  the  Capehart  act  to  al¬ 
low  retailers  to  meet  the  chainstore  compe¬ 
tition  and  I  cannot  understand  your  attitude 
as  you  claim  to  act  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
small-business  man. 

Now,  let’s  take  an  example.  A  store  in  the 
town  of  Mineral  ^Vells,  Tex.,  an  independent 
drygoods  retailer  with  one  unit  is  confronted 
with  a  J.  C.  Penney  Store  with  more  than 
1,500  units.  Anyone  with  any  business  sense 
whatsoever  can  readily  understand  that  this 
one-unit  store  can  never  hope  to  buy  his 
goods  at  prices  that  will  enable  him  to  meet 
customer  retail  prices  extended  by  the  Pen¬ 
ney  store. 

Now,  if  this  independent  store  bands  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  other  single-unit 
stores  to  create  buying  power  to  enable  him 
to  meet  this  chain  competition,  your  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  says  that  this  sort  of  deal 
is  illegal  and  is  operated  in  restraint  of  free 
trade. 

It  is  my  desire  to  clear  this  matter  up  once 
and  for  all,  as  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
small,  independent  store  is  entitled  to  be 
given  aid  instead  of  restraint  in  his  ever-in¬ 
creasing  battle  to  retain  his  business  from 
these  multiple-chain  stores. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  band 
these  independent  stores  into  a  group,  buy 
newspaper  pages  to  let  the  public  know  hftjv 
their  so-called  knights  of  protection  are  pro¬ 
tecting  their  interest. 

At  any  rate,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  your  ideas  on  this.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  allowing  these  multiple-unit  chains 
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of  the  instrument  and  asked  them  to 
send  me  their  opinions. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  letters  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  placed  in  the 
Record  were  in  response  to  a  letter  which, 
he  sent  to  them,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  was  a  form  letter  that 
was  sent  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  place 
it  in  the  Record  also. 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  moments  ago  I  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  deans  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  law  schools  of  the  country.  The 
letter  was  sent  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  I  had  not  seen  it  until 
just  a  moment  ago.  But  it  is  a  very 
good  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  various  opinions  which 
I  today  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  24,  1953. 

The  Honorable  Dale  Coffman, 

Dean,  School  of  Law,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Dean  Coffman:  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recently 
reported  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  (83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  a  modification  of  the  so- 
called  Bricker  resolution,  to  the  Senate  and 
recommended  its  adoption.  Four  members 
filed  minority  views  disagreeing  with  the  ma- 
jority  report  of  the  committee.  The  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  reported,  is  titled  “A  bill  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  treaties  and  executive  agreements.” 

It  is  possible  that  this  resolution  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  have  before  them  the 
views  of  representatives  of  our  great  legal 
Institutions  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
Constitution  should  be  amended  as  pro- 
osed.  I  should  appreciate  it,  therefore,  if 
might  have  as  soon  as  possible  your  views 
as  to  the  advisability  of  this  action  at  this 
time. 

The  pending  resolution  is  not  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  In  view  of  the  heavy  impact 
of  the  possible  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  upon  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  these  critical 
times,  however,  it  seems  essential  to  me  that 
we  plumb  the  depths  of  our  legal  learning 
and  experience  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  Senate  should  adopt  this  pro¬ 
posal. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  together  with  the  minority 
views. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman, 


CHILDREN’S  FUND  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pages 
|of  the  Congressional  Record  have  re¬ 
corded  my  deep  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund. 


It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  on 
the  mutual  aid  bill  adopted  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  House  bill  appropriating 
$9  million  for  UNICEF,  rather  than  the 
appropriation  of  $13  million  for  UNICEF, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  at  least  the 
limited  figure  will  be  preserved  in  en¬ 
tirety  in  the  1954  appropriation  bill 
which  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  see  fit  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  full  back  funds — the  $9.8  mil¬ 
lion  for  UNICEF  for  the  calendar  year 
1953.  That  figure  had  been  urged  by  the 
previous  administration. 

Recently,  under  date  of  June  5,  Mr. 
Roland  R.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  wrote  to  Con¬ 
gressman  John  Taber,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee: 

The  estimate  for  contributions  to  United 
Nations  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  is  based 
upon  contributions  actually  received  from 
other  countries.  If  the  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  is  contributed,  the  United  States 
share  will  be  less  than  33  V2  percent  of  the 
total,  including  contributions  by  recipient 
countries,  as  provided  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  now  certain  fine 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  board  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  from  Mr.  Wesley 
Rennie,  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  national  board  of  the 
YMCA,  and  incidentally  who  is  also  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  for  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Finally,  I  include  the  text  of  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
these  items  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Council  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wiley:  At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  national 
board  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  last  week,  attended  by  members  from 
most  parts  of  the  country,  we  had  a  brief 
discussion  on  the  program  and  financial 
needs  of  the  United  Nations  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  Various  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  board  and  of  our  executive  staff 
have  the  kind  of  continuing  contacts  that 
help  us  to  know  about  the  work  of  the  fund 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Because  we  were  unanimous  in  our  feeling 
that  this  United  Nations  enterprise  merits 
the  fullest  possible  support  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  I  was  requested 
to  express  this  conviction  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  our 
executive  committee. 

Continuing  financial  support  of  the  fund 
by  the  United  States  seems  to  us  to  be  highly 
desirable. 

Cordially  yours, 

Eugene  R.  McCarthy, 
Chairman,  National  Board. 


Committee  for  Economic 

Development, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1953. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
Eugene  R.  McCarthy,  chairman,  national 
board,  YMCA,  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  letter  of  July  3.  It  happens  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  board  of  YMCA’s,  and  am  serving 
also  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
affairs  of  that  organization.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 
and  we  feel  that  continued  financial  support 
of  the  fund  should  be  given  by  the  United 
States. 

We  shall  appreciate  very  much  whatever 
you  can  do  to  bring  about  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  by  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wesley  F.  Rennie, 
Executive  Director. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  6,  1953] 
The  Children’s  Fund 

It  will  take  men  of  determination  and  sin¬ 
cerity  to  save  the  Children’s  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations  from  disaster.  On  June  5  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  directed  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  reconsider  the 
appropriation  of  $9,800,000  to  the  fund — an 
appropriation  pledged  last  year  by  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration,  supported  by  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  and  yet  to  be  acted  on 
by  Congress.  Representative  John  Taber, 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  is  holding 
the  bill,  has  indicated  he  intends  now  to  have 
hearings  on  it  “about  July  10.”  But  the 
fears  of  the  fund’s  friends  are  that  in  the 
last  rush  of  work  the  fund  will  be  forgotten. 

What  is  at  stake  if  we  do  not  come  through 
with  this  small  contribution  (in  reality,  the 
residue  of  last  year’s  pledge)  ? 

This  is  at  stake:  This  appropriation  of 
$9,800,000,  which  in  large  part  has  already 
been  matched  by  other  Governments,  repre¬ 
sents  aid  to  approximately  19,600,000  chil¬ 
dren  and  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  in 
a  score  of  countries.  It  will  mean  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  ongoing  programs  for  malaria  con¬ 
trol,  preventive  tuberculosis  measures,  and 
maternal  child-welfare  centers  throughout 
Latin  America;  in  short,  the  collapse  of  all 
preventive  medical  work.  Throughout  Asia 
1,000  child-welfare  centers  are  at  stake,  and 
some  43  projects,  ranging  from  a  yaws  cam¬ 
paign  to  milk  conservation  programs,  face 
complete  disaster. 

Men  of  good  will,  inside  Congress  and  out, 
should  not  allow  this  to  happen.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  has  been  whittled  down  to  satisfy 
the  most  conservative  tastes.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  everyone  in  Congress  knows 
the  amazing  contribution  that  the  Children’s 
Fund  has  made  to  the  world’s  children.  Let 
them  get  on  with  the  job,  with  our  blessing 
and  our  contribution. 


AID  BY  TRADE— PAPER  BY  E.  J.  BELL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  a  paper  'entitled  “Aid  by 
Trade,”  prepared  by  E.  J.  Bell,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Commission 
of  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  for  presentation  at 
the  Northwest  Institute  of  International 
Relations,  Reed  College  campus,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg.,  June  24,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:. 
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Aid  by  Trade 

(By  E.  J.  Bell,  administrator,  Oregon  Wheat 
Commission,  Pendleton,  Oreg.) 

Since  our  topic  for  this  morning's  session 
is  Key  Policies  of  the  Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration.  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  for 
us  to  review  a  few  of  the  significant  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  members  of  his  team  since 
they  took  office  on  January  20. 

First,  there  is  the  state  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage  delivered  by  the  President  to  Congress 
on  February  2.  In  discussing  foreign  policy, 
he  made  the  following  as  his  sixth  point : 

"Our  foreign  policy  will  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  profitable  and  equitable  world 
trade. 

“A  substantial  beginning  can  and  should 
be  made  by  our  friends  themselves.  Europe, 
for  example,  is  now  marked  by  checkered 
areas  of  larbor  surplus  and  labor  shortage, 
of  agricultural  areas  needing  machines  and 
industrial  areas  needing  food.  Here  and 
elsewhere  we  can  hope  that  our  friends  will 
take  the  initiative  in  creating  broader  mark¬ 
ets  and  more  dependable  currencies,  to  allow 
greater  exchange  of  goods  and  services  among 
themselves. 

“Action  along  these  lines  can  create  an 
economic  environment  that  will  invite  vital 
help  from  us.  Such  help  includes: 

“First.  Revising  our  customs  regulations 
to  remove  procedural  obstacles  to  profitable 
trade.  I  further  recommend  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  take  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  under  immediate  study  and  extend  it  by 
appropriate  legislation.  This  objective  must 
not  Ignore  legitimate  safeguarding  of  do¬ 
mestic  industries,  agriculture,  and  labor 
standards.  In  all  Executive  study  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  this  problem,  labor  and 
management  and  farmers  alike  will  be  earn¬ 
estly  consulted. 

Second.  Doing  whatever  our  Government 
can  properly  do  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
private  American  investment  abroad.  This 
involves,  as  a  serious  and  explicit  purpose  of 
our  foreign  policy,  the  encouragement  of  a 
hospitable  climate  for  such  investment  in 
foreign  nations.  ^ 

"Third.  Availing  ourselves  of  facilities 
overseas  for  the  economical  production  of 
manufactured  articles,  which  are  needed  for 
mutual  defense  and  which  are  not  seriously 
competitive  with  our  own  normal  peacetime 
production. 

“Fourth.  Receiving  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  equitable  exchange  for  what  we 
supply,  greater  amounts  -of  important  raw 
materials  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess 
in  adequate  quantities.” 

On  April  7  the  President  recommended  to 
Congress  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  be  renewed  for  1  year.  In  this 
message  the  President  emphasized  that: 

“Our  trade  policy  is  only  one  part,  al¬ 
though  a  vital  part,  of  a  larger  problem. 
This  problem  embraces  the  need  to  develop, 
through  cooperative  action  among  the  free 
nations,  a  strong  and  self-supporting,  eco¬ 
nomic  system  capable  of  providing  both  the 
military  strength  to  deter  aggression  and 
the  rising  productivity  that  can  improve 
living  standards.” 

In  this  message  he  went  on  to  say: 

“The  building  of  a  productive  and  strong 
economic  system  within  the  free  world — 
one  in  which  each  country  may  better  sus¬ 
tain  Itself  through  its  own  efforts — will  re¬ 
quire  action  by  other  governments,  as  well 
as  by  the  United  States,  over  a  wide  range 
of  economic  activities.  These  must  include: 
Adoption  of  sound  internal  policies,  creation 
of  conditions  fostering  international  invest¬ 
ment,  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
progress  toward  freedom  of  international 
payments  and  convertibility  of  currencies 
and  trade  arrangements  aimed  at  the  wid¬ 
est  possible  multilateral  trade. 

“In  working  toward  these  goals,  our  own 
trade  policy  as  well  as  that  of  other  coun¬ 


tries  should  contribute  to  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  level  of  trade  on  a  basis  that  is  profitable 
and  equitable  for  all.  The  world  must 
achieve  an  expanding  trade,  balanced  at 
high  levels,  which  will  permit  each  nation 
to  make  its  full  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  the  free  world’s  economy  and  to  share 
fully  the  benefits  of  this  progress.” 

On  April  11,  the  President  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  a  letter  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  President  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States : 

“In  our  own  country  we  have  practiced 
the  doctrine  of  expanding  production  and 
trade  through  the  free  enterprise  system. 
As  we  are  manifestly  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  markets  for  our  goods,  so  we  must 
work  steadfastly  at  the  task  of  widening  the 
opportunities  of  foreign  nations  to  earn  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  thdse  goods.  We  are  the 
world’s  greatest  creditor  nation.  Debtor  na¬ 
tions  can  pay  us  only  if  they  can  sell  to  us. 
They  can  sell  to  us  only  if  we  buy  from 
them.  By  recognizing  these  basic  facts,  we 
can  clearly  demonstrate  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  practice  both  what  we  preach  and 
what  we  expect  of  others.  Only  thus  can 
we  convince  the  free  world  that  expanded 
trade  and  lessened  restrictions  are  vital  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  common  defense  of  freedom 
and  our  common  struggle  for  world  peace.” 

Again,  on  April  16  when  he  addressed  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
President  said: 

“The  peace  we  seek,  founded  upon  decent 
trust  and  cooperative  effort  among  nations, 
can  be  fortified,  not  by  weapons  of  war  but 
by  wheat  and  by  cotton,  by  milk  and  by  wool, 
by  meat  and  by  timber  and  by  rice.  These 
are  words  that  translate  into  every  language 
on  earth.  These  are  needs  that  challenge 
this  world  in  arms.” 

Meanwhile,  members  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet  have  made  some  very  forceful  and 
significant  statements  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  the  United  States  to  promote 
free  exchange  of  goods  and  services  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  a  basis  for  economic  stability 
and  world  peace.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April  9  and 
emphasized  the  general  advantages  of  spe¬ 
cialization  and  trade.  He  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  agricultural  exports  of  wheat, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits,  fats  and  oils, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  means  where¬ 
by  our  customers  abroad  can  earn  the  dollars 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  things  the  United 
States  has  to  sell. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Affairs,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  has  made  a  number  of  speeches  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  in  which  he  has 
presented  some  very  definite  factual  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  trade  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Anderson  has  compiled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  which  are  quite  significant: 
During. the  7  years — 1946  through  1952,  total 
exports  of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to-  $123  billion.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period,  the  United  States  im¬ 
ported  goods  and  services  from  other  sources 
in  the  world  in  the  amount  of  $78  billion. 
This  represented  a  deficit  of  $45  billion  in 
that  7-year  period.  This  is  the  amount  by 
which  sales  by  other  countries  to  the  United 
States  failed  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  services 
they  bought  from  us.  In  order  to  fill  this  dol¬ 
lar  gap,  our  friends  abroad  used  up  about  $2 
billion  of  their  own  reserves.  They  were 
able  to  obtain  an  addition  $11  billion  from 
non-Government  sources  including  loans 
from  the  World  Bank,  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  private  loans  and  investments. 
The  remaining  gap  is  still  substantial.  In¬ 
cluding  certain  unreconcilable  errors  in 
figures,  it  represents  approximately  $36  bil¬ 
lion  of  United  States  Government  assistance, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  unrequited  grants-in- 
aid.  This  includes  the  original  interim  aid 
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program  prior  to  the  Marshall  plan,  about  $12 
billions  during  the  Marshall  plan  period,  and, 
in  the  last  few  years,  our  still  extensive  aid 
programs.  Mr.  Anderson  goes  on  to  make 
the  following  statement  with  reference  to 
this  $36  billion  which  the  United  States 
gave  to  other  countries  during  the  7  years— 
1946  through  1952: 

“The  36  billions  which  we,  in  effect,  gave 
to  our  friends  abroad  was,  I  know  you  will 
agree,  a  very  worthwhile  investment  and,  as 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  is  accustomed  to  say,  it 
represents  about  the  cheapest  bargain  this 
country  ever  bought.  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  gave  to  the  world  freedom 
from  a  Communist-dominated  France  and 
Italy  as  a  minimum,  and  gave  to  our  Western 
European  friends  the  essential  opportunity 
to  rebuild  their  economies  and  their  produc¬ 
tion,  which  is  30  percent  to  40  percent  higher 
than  it  was  before  World  War  II.  Without 
this  assistance  from  the  United  States,  I 
personally  would  guess  that  the  international 
position  of  our  country,  both  economically 
and  politically,  would  be  vastly  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  it  is  now.  We  might  indeed 
even  be  fighting  World  War  III  at  this  time 
had  we  withheld  this  assistance  to  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  a  huge  amount  repre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  about  $230  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  living  in  the  United  States 
today.  If  it  had  not  been  necessary,  out 
taxes  would  certainly  have  been  lower  than 
they  were.” 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  is  very 
definitely  on  record  favoring  the  reduction 
in  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  against  the 
importation  of  goods  and  services  into  the 
United  States  so  that  other  countries  can 
earn  the  dollars  which  they  need  instead  of 
obtaining  those  dollars  in  the  form  of  grants 
which  come  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

As  I  read  these  statements  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  being  presented  at  this  time, 
I  am  prompted  to  raise  two  questions  for 
your  consideration:  First,  will  the  American 
people  permit  the  Eisenhower  administration 
to  put  these  policies  into  effect?  Second, 
if  the  United  States  removed  all  tariffs  and 
other  restrictions  against  imports,  would 
other  nations  be  able  to  sell  enough  goods 
and  services  into  the  dollar  area  to  close  the 
dollar  gap? 

There  are  many  instances  which  indicate 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
not  as  yet  fully  accepted  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  as  related  to  international 
trade.  Manufacturers  of  many  items  and 
many  agricultural  groups  still  resist  vigor¬ 
ously  any  importatilon  of  competing  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is 
unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  groups 
affected.  I  merely  point  out  that  while  it 
is  one  thing  to  talk  in  generalities  about 
enabling  our  friends  abroad  to  earn  dollars, 
it  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  citizen  of 
Oregon,  for  example,  to  suggest  that  we  per¬ 
mit  them  to  earn  those  dollars  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  wool,  meat,  nuts,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  farmer  in  the 
West  to  suggest  importation  of  manufactured 
articles,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for 
a  Congressman  from  a  New  England  manu¬ 
facturing  district  to  support  such  a  policy. 

I  recently  read  a  rather  significant  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  from 
Marx  Lewis,  general  secretary-treasurer, 
United  Hatters,  Cap,  and  Millinery  Workers 
International  Union.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Lewis  refers  to  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  repeating  the  “tradi¬ 
tional  arguments  of  those  who  have  swal¬ 
lowed — hook,  line,  and  sinker — the  slogan  of 
‘trade,  not  aid’.”  He  speaks  of  the  hazards 
to  American  manufacturers  and  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  in  the  smaller  industries. 
He  states  that  the  smaller  industries  would 
be  willing  to  bear  their  full  share  of  what¬ 
ever  burden  or  sacrifice  might  be  involved 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1901,  as  amended,  and  for  other 

purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be  "Mutual  Security 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953’'.  '  Act  of  1953." 


Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 


Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  65  stat.  373. 
following  new  section :  22  use  1651 

note. 


“authorization  ok  APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
^President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,129,689,870  to  be 
available  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  post,  p.  156. 
for  Europe)  :  Provided ,  That  of  the  equipment  and  materials  made 
available  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  this  section,  50  per  centum  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
2  (b)  or  to  the  countries  which  become  members  thereof,  unless  the  66  stat.  141. 
Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  shall  hereafter  22  use  1651(b). 
otherwise  provide;  $305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section  201  22  use  1691. 
(relating  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  ; 

$1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301  (relating  to  military  22  use  1701, 
and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  ;  and  $15,000,000  to 
be  available  under  section  401  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  22  use  1711, 
Latin  America).” 

Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 


Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. —  (a)  The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
540  the  following  new  section  :  67  stat.  152. 

“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the/67  stat!  153. 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry / 
put  the  provisions  of  section  101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  22  use  1681. 
'and  economic  assistance  for  Europe),  and  not  to  exceed  $81,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  22  use  1702. 
support,  economic  and  technical  assistance),  including  the  exploration 
and  development  of  mineral  and  petroleum  resources,  for  the  National 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 

(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 

section  101  the  following  new  section:  22  use  1681. 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  ( 1 )  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  France  of  artillery,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required  by  French  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required 
by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.” 

(c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  303  the  following  new  section : 


22  USC  1703. 
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Cambodia,  etc. 

Post,  p. 161. 


22  USC  1651, 

Post,  p.  160. 


67  Stat.  153. 
67  Stat.  154. 

22  USC  1693. 

Post,  p.  156. 

22  USC  1712, 

22  USC  1665. 


“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not 
to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  (as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required  by  and  are  to  be 
made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces 
of  France  located  in  such  Associated  States." 

Chapter  III — Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  541  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  special  weapons  to  nations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  Act  or  to  the  international  organizations 
referred  to  in  section  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this  Act :  Provided ^ 
That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President 
shall  determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance  to  the^ 
security  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  And  provided  further ,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons,  the  President  shall  determine  (1)  that  the  recipient  is 
adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons; 
(2)  that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to 
the  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such  transfer 
will  further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law 
restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section.” 

Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  542  the 
following  new  section : 

“Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to  carry  ouf| 
the  provisions  of  section  203  (relating  to  economic  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  ;  $72,100,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  support,  economic 
and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
402  (relating  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America).” 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  for  Basic  Materials. — 
Section  514  (relating  to  basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence :  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.” 
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Chapter  V — Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 


Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section  206  (relating  to  ref¬ 
ugees)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  66 
to  read  as  follows :  22 

“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be 
used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish 
special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  area, 
and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining 
economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The  applicable  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  22 
U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which 
assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  66 
apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  extent  22 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan. — Section  302  (relating  to  economic 
and  technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  22 
(b)  as  subsection  (c) ,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  such 
countries,  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability 
therein,  and  to  enable  the  countries  designated  in  this  subsection  to 
make  greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  each  other.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development,  except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  22 
purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  22 
of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section.” 


S-tat.  142. 
USC  1696, 


Stat.  144. 
USC  1654. 


USC  1702. 


USC  1557  note, 
USC  1654. 


Chapter  VI — Mtti.tilaterai  Organizations 


Sec.  601.  Movement  of  Migrants. — Section  534  (relating  to  the 
movement  of  migrants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  66  stat.  147. 
sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Eresi-l  22  use  l675o. 
dent  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar! 
year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Enropean\67  stat.  154. 
Migration.”  67  stat.  155, 

Sec.  602.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — The  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec¬ 
tion  543  the  following  new  section  : 

“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  under  section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  ”  64  Stat.  205. 

Sec.  603.  Children's  Welfare.— The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  22  use  1557b. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  544  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  cal- 
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66  St at.  147. 
22  USC  1675d. 


62  Stat.  153. 
22  USC  1515. 


22  USC  1703. 


endiir  year  1954  for  t lie  support  of  international  children's  welfare 
work  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  604.  Ocean  Freight  on  Relief  Shipments. — Section  535 
(relating  to  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary  relief 
shipments)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight 
charges  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. — 
Section  303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean  relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $71,000,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  or  such  other  agency  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.” 

(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,500,000"  and  insert  iii( 
lieu  thereof  “$40,750,000”. 


Chapter  YIT — Further  Changes  tn  Existing  Mutual  Security 

Legislation 


22  USC  1681. 


Congressional 
Committees . 
Notif ioati on. 


22  USC  1692. 
22  USC  1691. 


Sec.  701.  Transfers  of  Funds. —  (a)  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations 
made  available  under  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
between  appropriations  made  available  under  either  paragraph  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  :  Provided .  That  whenever  the  President  makes  any  such 
determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “(excluding  balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued  available) 
pursuant  to  section  201”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “under  section 
201”. 


22  use  1664.  (c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is. 

67  stat.  155.  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “Whenever  the  President  determines  it  tof 
67  stat.  156. \be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  funds  made  available  under 
22  usc  1681,  sections  KM  (a)  (T),  201,  301,  and  4ul  may  be  transferred  among 
1691,  l70l,  such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred  from  that  sec- 
22  use  1681,  tion;  and  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302 

1693,  1702,  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that  not 

1712.  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under  any  such  section 

may  be  transferred  from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be 
consolidated  with  the  funds  available  under  the  section  to  which  they 
are  transferred. 

Sec.  702.  Unexpended  Balances. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  545  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section : 

“unexpended  balances 


“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  paragraph  of  title 
66  stat.  652.  Ill,  Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  its  original  purposes 
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through  June  30,  1954,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate 
fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the  same  general  purpose 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  703.  Escapees. — Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title  I  (relating  to 
Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  “similarly”  before  the  word  “determined”, 

(2)  by  inserting  “or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  areas  of  Asia”  immediately  after  “Austria,”  and  before  “and 
any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”,  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  “and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”. 

Sec.  704.  Military  Aid  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa. — -Section 
202  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  202.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
‘lie  following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  be  available,  when¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the 
\  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional  defense 
arrangement  in  the  area,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area  partici¬ 
pating  in  such  an  arrangement,  or  to  any  other  nation  in  the  general 
area  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct  importance  to 
the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself 
the  President  determines  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives).  No 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  subsection  unless  the  re¬ 
cipient  nation  has  agreed  (1)  that  the  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its 
legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures,  and  (2)  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  other  nation.” 

Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea. — The  first  sentence 
of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
\  out  “(but  not  including  the  Republic  of  Korea)”, _ _ _ 

Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general  provisions) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  military  assistance 
programs. — Amend  section  504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  person¬ 
nel)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  (1)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States 
citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administra¬ 
tive  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations 
for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel 
assigned  to  such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per 
centum  less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952, 
except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in 
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the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating, 
or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(2)  One  hundred  twenty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are 
United  States  citizens,  receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from 
the  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized  by  this  Act, 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  or  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  other  participating  agencies  for  carrying  out 
programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than  the  number 
so  employed  or  assigned  to  comparable  positions  on  January  31,  1953, 
except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating, 
or  delivery  of  materiel. 

“(3)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected 
in  each  agency  under  paragraph  (2),  the  determination  as  to  which 
individual  employee  shall  be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  concerned.  | 

“(4)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause  studies  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
further  reductions  in  personnel  are  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(5)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  eategories  of  civilian 
employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the 
Post,  p.  160.  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection : 

“(A)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out 
such  programs  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  over  and  above  the  number  so  engaged  before  July  1. 
1953, 
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“(B)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out 
such  programs  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were 
in  operation  on  July  1,  1953, 

“(C)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out 
such  programs  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters 
established  after  July  1,  1953.” 

(b)  Special  use  of  funds. — Amend  section  513  (b)  (relating  to 
special  use  of  funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

'  “(B)  JNot  more  than  $tuo,ou0, 000  of  the  funds  made  available  underj 

this  Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any 
one  country,  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be 
expended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other 
Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such 
use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

(c)  Guaranties.— Amend  section  520  (relating  to  investment 
guaranties)  to  read  as  follows : 


“guaranties 
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“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
shall  be  available  for  making  guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2) 
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of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  any  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty 
program,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  this  Act." 

(d)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section  530  (relating  to 
the  expiration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program)  by  striking  out 
“twelve  months”  and  “twelve-month"  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twenty-four  months”  and  “twenty-four- 
month”,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  the  following:  “:  Provided ,  That  such  part  of  the 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  referred  to  above  as  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  recipient  countries  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947.  as  amended,  may 
be  so  transferred  until  June  30,  1957,  and  that  part  of  the  funds 
referred  to  above  which  is  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  Acts  may 
be  obligated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  above,  and  for  liquidating 
operations  under  this  proviso,  until  June  30,  1957:  Provided ,  That 
guaranties  authorized  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  may  be  issued  until  June  30, 
1957,  out  of  any  funds  remaining  available  for  that  purpose”. 

(e)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  after  section  546  the  following 
new  section : 

“underdeveloped  areas 

“Sf.c.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act  for 
assistance,  other  than  military  assistance,  to  any  economically  under¬ 
developed  area,  such  funds  may  be  used  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  Where  administrative  arrangements,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allowances  of  personnel, 
authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  authorized 
by  the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  Director  may  make  use 
of  arrangements  authorized  under  either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such 
programs,  except  that  before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  countries 
in  which  programs  authorized  under  the  Act  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director  will  secure  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.” 

( f )  Use  of  local  currency. — 

(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  521  (relating 

to  administrative  expenses) .  _ _ 

(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following  new  section : 

“united  states  use  of  foreign  currency 

“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  be  appropriated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by  amounts 
which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $98,396,000. 

“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase 
of  foreign  currencies  (including  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States)  :  Provided ,  That  such  currencies 
or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  use,  without  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally 
incurred  against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1, 1953.” 

(g)  Near  east  refugees. — Add  after  section  548  the  following  new 
section : 
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“near  east  refugees 

“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Near  East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
make  a  survey  of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the 
results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress  within  one  hundred  fifty  days 
after  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such  report  and 
recommendations,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  program 
which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these  refugees  to  develop 
and  expand  the  resources  of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  shall  keep  these  committees  constantly  and  fully 
informed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.” 

(h)  Use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. — Add  after  section 
549  the  following  new  section : 

“use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

“Sec.  550.  (a)  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not  more  than 
$250,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  countries  for  the  sale  and  export  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  conditions  negotiated  by  him  with  such  countries 
and  to  accept  in  payment  therefor  local  currency  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States.  In  negotiating  agreements  for  the  sale  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  the  President  shall — 

“(1)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  substitu¬ 
tion  or  displacement  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or 
friendly  countries,  and  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable  that  sales  prices  of  such  commodities  are  consistent  with 
maximum  world  market  prices  of  like  commodities  of  similar 
quality,  and  to  obtain  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

“(2)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable ;  _ _ _ _ . _ 

“(3)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  underdeveloped  and  new 
market  areas ; 

“(4)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchasing  countries  will  not 
resell  or  transship  to  other  countries  or  use  for  other  than  domestic 
consumption  commodities  purchased  under  this  program  without 
specific  approval  by  the  President. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall 
use  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  giving 
particular  regard  to  the  following  purposes — 

“(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  countries  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act ; 

“(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  countries; 

“(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to 
increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic 
materials,  needed  in  any  country  with  which  an  agreement  was 
negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly  countries,  with  the  authority  to 
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use  currencies  received  in  repayment  for  file  purposes  stated  in 
this  section  or  for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States; 

“(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis ; 

“(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  countries; 

“(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles.  A 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  displacement 
of  foreign  exchange  earnings  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the 
United  States  or  any  friendly  nations. 

“(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements 
with  third  countries  receiving  goods  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  made  pursuant  to  this  section  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows :  63  stat.  714. 

(a)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  before  the  period  in  the  next 

to  last  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  22  use  1574. 
of  excess  equipment),  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  after 
June  30, 1953,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

(b)  Sales  of  mii.it ary  equipment. — Strike  out  the  word  “The” 

where  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  section  408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to  64  stat.  376. 
sales  of  military  equipment)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  22  use  1580. 
“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Ante,  p.  ise. 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the”. 

(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — Amend  the  last  sentence 

of  section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment)  to  22  use  1580. 
read  as  follows :  “Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organization 
or  headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  de¬ 
pendable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the 
cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make 
funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from 
the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided , 

That  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  67  stat.  160. 
less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States  by  such  67  stat,  161. 
nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

(d)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d)  (containing  22  use  1583. 
definitions)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  The  term  ‘services'  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  train-  "Services. " 
ing  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  loans 
of  limited  quantities  of  equipment  for  designated  periods  solely 
for  test  and  study  purposes.” 

Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519),  are  further  amended  62  stat.  137. 
as  follows: 

(a)  Term  of  guaranties.— Amend  section  111  (b)  (3)  (relating  to  22  use  1509. 
guaranties)  by  striking  out  “which  guaranties  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “which  guaranties  shall  be  limited 
to  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance”. 
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161.  _ _ _ 

(b)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso  of  section  115 
(b)  (6)  (relating  to  counterpart  funds)  to  read  as  follows :  “And  pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  whenever  funds  from  such  special  account  are 
used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repayment  of 
such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall 
be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between 
the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

(c)  Use  of  local  currency. — Amend  section  115  (h)  by  striking 
out  “including”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1953,  for”. 

Sec.  709.  United  Nations  Technical  Cooperation  Programs. — 
Amend  the  last  proviso  in  section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  by  striking  out  the  word  “fiscal”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “calendar”. 

Sec.  710.  Amendment  and  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions. — 
(a)  (1)  Section  516  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  . 
achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  | 
to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
other  free  countries  in  fostering  private  initiative  and  competition,  in 
discouraging  monopolistic  practices,  in  improving  the  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  free  labor  unions ;  and  to  encourage  American  enter¬ 
prise  in  contributing  to  the  economic  strength  of  other  free  countries 
through  private  investment  abroad  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection.” 

(2)  Section  516  (b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  “To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  under”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “Under”. 

(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  repealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any  commitment  or  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  such  section  115  (k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Approved  July  16,  1953. 
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